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New Year’s Message* 

By the Honourable J* G* N* Strauss, K.C., Minister of Agriculture 

and Forestry. 

HE jjcat llilc) be enymced in capUaln on the pages of world 
Jiistory, It hroufjlit the end of the mest devaskiting war vuin- 
A’v/?f/ has ever known. For us, in South Africa, the adwcfit of peaec 
holds jmt as much spiritual, social and economic significance for 
vountnes lying closer to the scene of war, since does not go 

hwntl in hand with 
destruction, but 
with positive and 
const ructiTc work. 

I'hmughoni the 
war you, as 
formers, have with 
u n mistdkable fo r- 
tit ltd c defined every 
difficulty which 
loomed up out of 
these abnormal 
conditions. Acf/it- 
ally a SfMUu'al and 
essential function 
was entrusted fo 
you~lhat of food 
producHou. ft is 
with pleafure and 
ttpp rec ifd i tm iha t 
/ speak of this 
important task and 
the way in which 
it was performxl 
by you. You have 
done your duty. 

Nevertheless, I must .sdwess the fact that peace is not in itself a 
solution to all our agricultural problems. Every war has its after- 
nmph, which must be resisted with all (he forces at oi4r command. 
With you, therefore, rests not only the numentims task of contlnuinff 
'with the production of food^ for the nation; it is also your solemn duty 
to mermse your efforU in crmnerimi with the work of rehabitifatmn 
and reconst ruction, which is so essenthd for a sownd> agricultural 
mdustry in South Africa. 

During the past year your greatest natural enemy, drought, very 
seriously hampered you in your work as producers. / know to what 
emtent many of you hme suffered in this respect. Our food position 
will undoubtedly he more difflauU than it hm been for many a year. 
The fault does not lie with you, hut I wish fa make an mppead to you 
Uypersievere, mid, with that courage which is chmactenstic of ifie 
South Afriam jmmer, fo achieve the best production results of which 
your farms^are capable in the eircmustmices. Allow me 07ie further 
request: We are on the eve of great developments for the post-war 
period; render ymr utmo^ assistance in the execution of the reaon- 
stnwtion schemes which are envisaged for the future of agriculture. 
This is quite as esse^itud as the actual work of pvduction. 
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P,unn\<. i\ Snt in Xvnn i 


I ana fir}! HMi 


77h" //f’fir l!Mii /in.s* iMN/‘ In tnut. ) tm (nil hr jtirn! (nth 

/ hopr iftiif (nil fbnf hap puiraa find f u! fd mm ! h ; findxHHi 
f/aiir mat rihulitn tairtirffs omrtanuttf tfh'sr d i(/inf/tu's. 

p hast wjshi's fa paa all. 


Mnnati i *d Apnndtifrr aad 




Kromtiek Disease of Tobacco/ 

1/HDMNKK h u whirb is eiivri^nl l\v sinn!! itiwris cuU#**! 

aiici wliit’h a vu!'i<»ly of plains. Dia* 

of fhe plaiils* ioliaei'M, ih in rallier a liilfinmu iio^irnin troni tii** 
li is noi n fjntniMsI lio'-i of Um* Tlnn <!»* not ImmimI 

ansilv on the butvos, and om* in lat*t n,nnill> inHnHlntis^,«*<l by iho ,sti(’K> 
toiif-lniii’H. {nforliun, il satnuH. is !at'i‘l> pinloal tip on tolnn’fo filant>; 
IIh^ ilirijm noi|iiiro it nlM-wlnno (roiii w<h*iIs hin* ?4inM)lrt5ir or ornp« 
Hkn toiHiitoes juol, llyin|^‘ nbmil in nninhf*r^, M tili* itt tfihan u lit bi' 
whii’l* liuppoii to be in Ifieir fmlh. Uti tnbjnan ilM‘> >«4f|e rantbnnlv, 
ainl wbnro tboy setlle, fh(\v siiH ; ibev briiit 4 * iniorlinti infiK fttbareo 
fiobln from ^n'tluoit, hut <1o iihI *>.pre{Hl it from plan! to filani uitbin 

<)n fliose fuot'^ a nn‘t!io#l oi eont roHinj^' bnonm^li was tieviNoil 
wliiifb is rtM*oiiinnoolnf! spe<‘ifirjin> lor \*iry’inia"b*af lobaroo. B\ 
inrmiMing’ tlx* luimlinr of plants per nmr^nm. tlie rhanre of an\ plant 
brinmuii^ intVrtnd In a M«Mlin^r flirips roiiespoiolinj^'iy rmhoanl 
llto clonsfO' lfn» plnntinji', tin* jireutm' the number of plants o\er wliieb 
Hm IliripN ?tro Hpretnl uiol the sinailnr tim peteenbH/e wliiili 

hwmiiio infVebnl. Tile ref'oniineiMlalion nunin to tobaero »*rowers in 
nreiis wlii^ro lironnmk is a nmimeo is iImh to transplant tbiry>, It 
tlno'o h tliiMgor of overnrowiiinu a- Urn pbtoia beeome bifjLO't. tin* 
HiirpliiH plniit^ mni h* fbiiiiHni mit as tin* nem! aristas, Tim nmttioit 
of i*lose is» Hmrofoie, most applinabb* iluripp; fbe 4a|4i* 

the pliiiitH ill'll fully Rrown: it is nsimlly iltiritoj- this staur Ibni krom 
nek bite hiirtlesi. 

Instead of tiiert-nsinp the number of plants pei morii’uii b> 
reducing the Hpneing between plants, one may keep to the slantbin! 
sinidiig and fraiisplaui two or three plants together, hi this wuy a 
i hill h not hist^milesH f*ver>' plant in it is iniVettal^ ami holh eiilniho' 
fbm and esperienee show lloit planting out in two's is enough in cope 
woTfi ordinary outbreaks of kromiirk, while }daniiiig out in three's 
will meet any tiling esieept quite almornntlly sevara epideiriies. 

* Hebiiea Bullelia No, 240, ** kmmtiek af Tnbiieeo * ‘ ' h y t'f. 1^#'. 

e. ci Plank M, Aiidarmm, Frma 3d. thaiiiimble loan the Ifhoiiaa of 

Botany mii Flint Pstholngy* Fretnriii. 
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A New Yearns Message; 

Produce more Food. 

By Dr. C. H. Neveling, Secretary for Agriculture. 

TN view of' the ^Tuvity of the situation, 1 hardly know what to say 
^ to our fanners in this, my first New Year's messag'o. When 
L assumed this new post in August I hoped — -as farmers alwTiys do— 
that the summer season w^oiild be a favourable one and that we would 
enter into the first year of peaee with most of our troubles behind us. 
Alas, Providence de- 
tireed otherwise ! I u- 
stead, of refresh! 
rains, we experienced 
op]>ressive drought; in 
the place of abuiulane.e, 
there is scarcity, and 
even want. Not only 
was the wheat croj) a 
failure, but the maize 
crop which plays such 
an enormous role in 
the feeding of both man 
atid beast threatcim to 
be^ an evtni biggei* 
failure. 

During the war 
years, the country's 
.food su])p]y was de* 
pendent upon our own 
production more than 
ever before, and the 
cessation of hostilities 
has by no means 
altered the position . 

On the contrary our 
dependeu(*-e cm our own 
production has heeti 
intensified ; the me.agi‘t‘ 
food supplies of tlm 
world must feed the 
tahaine-Btricken millions in Europe, and consequentl^^V possibilities 
of importation, particularly of staple products like wheat, make and 
fats, are limited. South Afri<‘a must therefore look to her own 
farmers for food supplies in ihe coming year. The city-dweller 
recognizes this state of afEaii*s to-day, and even if ho does not always 
im^rstand all the fanner’s difflculticvS or is not full;^ alive to the 
sermutoess of the drought and its effect on farming, he is nevertheless 
synipMhetic and knows where Ms daily bread comes from. 

In the c-oming year, a task unequalled in our history, will be 
laid upon our farmers. I know that they are alive to it and realize 

S' 
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l!Mi> 


V\\n 

tliiil <‘V<‘r\ niifl rar al lairn nii! 1 h* a 

miitriHulion luwaitls liMMliiiji tla* ruuiHrv in MUTk M\ a<Ivia«4 i,-, 
thi*raf(n‘ts |iui iiN luuch i<MM! into tin* u't'nnnd as jiossihlo. !*;\on if it 
i'- lain in l!n* soasoiu wi' nnist {>»* propan^il in fara llio risk of oarly 
frost. t^i'ojKs \\ hirh <lu not inatnro in can aluass lio ntili/aal a- 

stork food, whit^li is almosf as ossontial as iMiniaii fond. 

korhinatrly . tin’s rcmnfr\ lias \Mindi'rfi}| |m»\\oi's of roiM»u*f>, and 
happily, ion, it has a fantiia^^ p<ipulatinn whioli has draua trnin tin’ 
inanv trilnilations <d’ natnro in iho past, tln^ NupriOin* ‘{ualitio^- u1 
« «iura.U'n and d<»frrnnnat inn. Wo will lonorpo a^j/ain : porliaps «unn’ 
what baitorod, oori.ain]>’ finannially ^\«•akonod, Imf, without a dunla. 
ifiwardly stooiod atid intollpoinaliN '^tton^dlionod fortbo lahno 
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p. a 


Farmintj; is a Business. 

dr Wiijil, Divisnui 4 if liwnomks and Markrtn. 


M HDKIfX larnnnj.; a hiisinoss, and if a l.anuM wndo- in inako 

}{ ill it if 


a siioooss Ml it, it nnisl In* basod on bnsjnoss piinoiplo^, 
n M nai^s inno bomi nnaorossary lor otn ioridatboi4 to do 




matio bMMkkot*pin|4', but tn«d;t\ laintinu'’ fno bf*ooino a liit’^ino^s in ibo 
tnjo sriiso of tin* wnrit. 

Thr niMdorn fannor has an annual inonino in o%oo*-s m| ibo tot d 
oapilal invostmriit of ihr fanin*r mI att \oars a*^n. Ht* lionoW'. luoro 
UMMioy, ant! risks ninro niont*) and orrtHt; his otni*. ato liijihor; in* 
luis a witbu’ rlnuro of proiiitols to priHhioo and <U t'liuipHioiH ami 
iiji|i!rinriits for lann uso; tiisonsrs and posu aro far nmr«» prmahoit: 
soli frrii Hty in Imun j and thrrt* aft* now niarkots and now un ttuMls 
Itji nuikiniyr hi?^ prtidiirfH uvailnldr In lim otmsiunor. Tin* ohiHHa\s of 
Ids itiiikiiin* WTMtii^ lirrijfiiniis wfdrh nuiy li*ad to lossos and drtriiMra-' 
lion, un* thoroforr mimh juividor, fn tboo* toHOimstaiiors ii l*„s 
hroMiij# iiijponiiivr lor tiir faruior In niako nso of hot for busino^s 
nudlioils* llr is vt*r.v miioli in lUH’d of sonio nndlmd widoh will bolfi 
Itini to imikr bin ohnirr and \n droidr nlunjr rnii*s wldrh will iloorraH** 
his hmmm and iurrrnsr liia profits. 

If iH not un easy task ouiistaiiUy bi krop in toimli with and bo 
fully infnniird alMiut all' l!ir dtdutlH of imo's biisi nos^. If is prut*-* 
tii'iiHy innpMssililo fur (In* furmrr In roinrnibor in tbdail all tbo in»ns« 
HMdJcms wliic’li might; iiiHnrnrt? Ids bminrss pnlit-y, Tim n}nnnj4:or 
wiin dwsjmt keep amiiuits, run Jiurdly ^gnt a rtirwi prrspootivr oi 
Ills furmiag imterpriurj A witlimd bMukkroping^ nmy bo 

oomimmi to a widrit without huiidu. It will go, Ind Ihrro i?^ tm way 
ttf itrlrriiiining hm w#!l or how badly. 
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Farmino is a Business. 


The iariuer must (iuntinimlly ask kiiuself these questions: 

How large are ilie jjioiits from my farming*'^ and How oau 1 
increase these profits in the long mar' These <[uesiions cannot he 
answered satisfactorily unless there is u record from which the 
information can ho obtained. The fanner not only wants to know' 
whether Jiis maize, cows, pigs, etc., are paying j)i*opositions — he must 
also know ho\v the iiuiome from these and other souives (‘oinpares 
^vith what he ought to rfU’eive for his lalmur, capital investment and 
the costs of procluction. 

Many farmers realize that certain cdianges or adaptations in th<‘ 
varirms brantdu's of ilnn'r farming activities will increase the incorm* 
from the eider prise as a whole. It is, however, impossible for them 
to deteimiiiH^ ilie nature of the necessary alterations owing to Jack of 
data on which siich (dnniges in the various hraiiches of fanning or in 
the methods may be based. !t is impossible to make suggestions' for 
an alteration oi* improvement in the farming system of a certain area 
or for a iiarticiilar farm, before tbe facts are known. An ordinary 
bookkeeping book, properly kept and analyzed, will bring these facts 
1(» light. It will indicate the weak points in the business as well as 
ilie loopholes through which the farmers’ profits an* leaking out. 

From this it anust not be deduced that bookkeeping will always 
reveal that u cdiange of policy is necessary. In any case bookkeeping 
( imstiiutcs a record of the past on which the farmer can base Ids 
future plans. An honest attempt at bookkeeping at least has the 
advantage tlud^ the farmer will pay more attention to the details of 
Ids farming entei'prise. If records are correctly kepi, they will 
eventually lead iu a better understanding of farming as a whole, and 
in this manner to contimial improvements, greater efficiency and 
higher profits. Many farmers have increased their income througli 
adopting a system of bookkeeping. It usually takes a few years 
helure, the roBulis can b(* observed, but farmers are assured that they 
will eventually obtain these results if they study iheir data honestly 
and attentively, hi the first instance the farmer mUvSt make sure dmt 
his figures ami their analysis are accurate- atul reliable. Many 
fanners do not kec]) 'ac-coimts because they are under the impression 
that it is too complicated and that they know too little about book- 
keeping, but it does not require an,y special education to be able to 
follow u simple system of bookkeeping. All that is uecessaij is a 
little time, patience and perseverance. If the data obtained in this 
way are carefully studied, analyzed and used, the farmer will he 
amply rewarded for the time spent on bookkeeping, 

in a following article it will be shown that the farmer does md 
need a trained knowledge of bookkeeping it he applies a simple and 
effective system which has been specially devised for farmers in 
South Africa; and tliat, in most cases, it does not require much time 
to keep a record of the farming business from day to day* This dls- 
cuifsion will take place on the basis of “ Account Book for Farmers 
n new, improved and simplified system of bookkeeping which has 
reeenfly been designed and published by the^ Division of EconomicK 
and Markets. 

i.i , ..., . ,......,,.., 

RECONSTRUCTION OP AGRICULTURE. 

A lilmted number of copies of the “ Report of the 
Eeijottstructioii Committee of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry " is still' avcdlahle. Applications for this 
Report, which is mmi gratsJi, should be addressed to the 
Editor, Depart'inent of Agriculture, Pretoria. 
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,! a tin nr if ilMti 


Spraying Citrus Trees for Mineral 
Deficiencies. 

lh\ IK F. Malan» Research Hurticukurist, Subtropical Horiiciillural 
Research Station, Nelspniit. 

j'(M|uirrnteiUs ol ritiu^ li‘ei>s with jiitrugeio 

jtho^pIuH'U.^. aiul pDtassiuni ur*’ \sv]\ known to ukhi i^rowors. It 
has hocoiiio osithoM, however, t.hai tht* normal go'owth of plant% 
aUe ilepouds on the presinna* of some other 4»lounmls ^Uiieh are 
riM|uiro<l tn small quantities only. ’flieNe ('lemeiUs are ile.^^naln J 
an irso'e elemenis; aricl, siitf'e they are nsuall> presioit in soils, their 
imporlaine wn^ tiot >o n»a<lil,\ r(‘eo^nized. Whtm sueh a traef* 
eleimmt, is ahseni, nv present only in an insntlieient qnaniitv tor tioi^ 
nnil jj;i*owth, t>r present in sueh a hum that tin* plant ranmh alrstu’h it, 
then a state of (ioHeitUiey develops. The tree shou^v this hy the 
ilevcdopment of rdiaratterist ie symptntns sueh as chlorosis u,e, the 
ahsenee ot en*en colouring' waiter in the h'avesi, necrosis tin*, the 
lievehqmNUii oi (h‘a<l tissue eatising small dark spots on tin* leaves 
and/or dying-huek <d' tips td shootsi, or the formation of gum ptadvci’^. 
At first it was tfnnit^'ht that these ahnoinnalities were eaused hv 
plant pathogens or viruses, until it was shown that they t‘onld he 
correct « h 1 hy the application ol, horon, s^ine, coppet% inangancM* 
or stmie oih(*r Iruei* element. I'snally phmt.s ohiain all the fiecessurv 
mineral nulrietits fiami the soil Uiit when it is unecoiMunical or a 
hmgthy process to correct tlie deticiem*y hy applying ihe delleiimf 
eleinetd to the sftil, «dher mellnais, such as spraying the leaves, Innc 
to he restoied to. Ih'aee elements are fretpienlly applied in this u.i), 
ultlimmii other elements, as for instanee magnesitmo cati also Im 
apjdieo tfi a fdatit hy means of a hdiage spray. 

Sytt^ptoms of IMiciency. 

lkiriii|i| the past ten years it has bum huiini ilmi certain stnls 
of ihe Ihiion do not have adet|iniie supjdies of i^dne, nurngaimse, 
copper and magnesium for the need.s fil I'itnis trees, Some stdK 
are low in only one of these elemeitiH, idhers in nn»re, hut a defieieney 
of ssine is eneounhu’ed in I'll.rus trees in many parts of Ihe Ihiion, 
The Hymptoias an* a moiiling of Ihe leaves and the I'orniaiion ol 
urukrHiml leaves. In severe cuh«»s the frees dii* hack t'omplelely, 
Urowers are usmilly not- tannawneil uhmii a slight imddence of mottle, 
leaf, and only spray when the cmiditioii liceoines tairly aeuie, hut 
this praediee should he ulmiMloneiL Agricultural workt*rs in Florida 
have obBorv<‘d <'ases where the yields of orange trees Imvi* dropped 
2o pOT mil. before the iiiottling uiipeured and thf*y asc’rifw* the decretisc 
in yield to a isine deficiency. ^These observaiions ha,ve not been iniule 
in the fJiiioE and in (lalifornia, where it has been found tliat yiehls 
ure not seriouHly aftectotl wtieii only a few mottled leaves can fa* seen 
on the tiws. llim*ever,,H nundH*r cd physioiogtcal dmeases id’ citrus 
a?a assoeiaied wiOi ssine, deficfienoy and it would be gmul orchard 
pmetiee to keep citrus trees free frtmi moitle*!eaf wlierever possihle. 

^ ' Jfiiiie Js boBt applied to cdinis trees in tin* form of a foliage spray* 
Soil applications are usually uneeimoniicol and ihe poHsibiiity always 
exists that aewra injury may Iw euused to tim trees. As a source of 
fintj, eoiiimaroial ssinc sulphate is the most satisfactory becaase it is 
inexj^ensiva ’and safe to tisa after the in preoipitaled in a 
rektxvalT insoluMe form. Hydrated lime or crude sodium imimumU* 
i soda. ash) may be UBed fof this latter pur|K*Be. In cuwm of acute 
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Guava Varieties in South Africa. 

F. J. H. le Riche, Western Province Fruit Research Station, 

Stellenbosch. 

^EIE common guava, Fsidium guajava, was introduced into South 

Africa some fifty years ag*o and has since been widely propa- 
g*ated from seeds. This has resnlted not only in the scores of different 
types found in commercial orchards to-day, but also in the general 
confusion which ‘at present characterizes the nomenclature of guava 
varieties. The raising of trees from the. seed of an outstanding fruit 
does not guarantee uniformity in the progeny which will vary in 
productivity, us w(dl us in revspect of the time of ripening, colour of 
flesh, and ascorbic acid content of their fruit. 

This unsatisfactory fetate of affairs, together with the entire lack 
of knowledge in regard to varietal characteristics, both chemical and 
nutritional, called for the characterization of the varieties as well as 
a detailed study of their compositional characteristics. 

The published researches dealing with this subject are limited 
and largely concerned with the ascorbic acid content of the fruit. 

Stennes (1931) and Thursby (1932) discussed in detail the use of 
guaves in commercial and household menus. From the viewpoint of 
food values, the guava is one of the richest sources of vitamin G. 

Ill this respect, Miller and Bazore -(1936) stated that greater use 
uliould be made of guavas than at present, because they are an 
excellent source of vitamin 0, fairly high in vitamins A and B, rich 
in iron and moderately rich in calcium, while the phosphorus content 
* Ls fair. 

Recently interest in the guava' has been stimulated by the work 
of Golberg and Levy (1940) who reported that firm ripe guavas con- 
tained the phenomenal quantity of 300 to 400 mg. .ascorbic acid per 
100 grs. fruit. 

In 1942 Boyes and do ¥illier» made a valuable (‘ontribution by 
conducting a numiy of the ascorbic acid values of different guava 
types in the Paarl area. They found that the ascorbic acid values 
of the tyjies varied greatly, and also that the stage of ripeness 
infiuenc^ed the as<‘orbic acid content and that there is an apparent 
correlation between the colour of the flesh and the ascorbic acid con- 
tent of the fruit. 

Webber (1942) reported, that the ascorbic acid content of the 
guava varies consiaeraoly with variety and that it is not necessarily 
related to the colour of the flesh. ^ " . 

In order to elucidate the present unsatisfactory state ot\ '^airs in 
fSouth Africa, a survey wuvS conducted of some of the common varx. 
in the western Gape Province. It was possible to select staiidafbr-^^ 
material, ns on some farms it has become common practice to propa- 
gate guavas from root cuttings, -which ensures uniformity within 
selected type. Of such uniform material,^ five varieties were selected 
and the survey conducted on them. The investigation dealt with the 
chemical changes during growth in these five selected varieties over 
a period of two seasons, namely 1942-43 and 1943-44, together with 
their description and standardization. 

Description of Varieties. 

Employing horticultural standards of growth and individual 
characteristics, such as time of ripening, size and shape of the fruit, 
colour of flesh, chemical characteristics, etc., the following selected 
varieties, have .been 'described ; — r , ' ^ , 

(1) Early Red . — This variety (Fig. I) is one of the earliest com- 
mercial varieties, and ripens at the end of March. It is a large fruit, 
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Fk;. 1.-“ Eariy Ri'il Kuava 


slightly point<^d at tin* sim-aiiil and iuis a gi*iH*rul |H‘ar*lik«^ ap|a*af* 
aB<H\ TIhi Burfacf^ of the fniii is forrowed hui stnootli, ivhili' ilie 
flesh is firm and of a light sahtioii <‘olinir. ii is nweei atul slightly 
watery, has a proniHuu'ed guava uriiiiai,^atHi is reialivrdy low ia 
uneorhie ueid* ^ The whoii^ rrop ripens wiihiti dtl davs, sohjaei f«i 
nlimatic ^ ecmditkiiH, and is iiswully sohl entirely' for fresh 
consumptioru 

(2) d/wIr/m.-'-Tlie Mmleria guava tFig. 2) mm llio first to la* 
introduced into Hoiith Africa and all our other viiri<*fie» are seleeltnl 
hybrids of this variety. 

This iH a Hfiinll to luedhiiu-simi fruit, wlightly }Knir*aha|aul, hut 
tending to be inore round with a point at the slt»iu-end. It has an 
uneven, mnonih surface and the eiilyv is Humtl. 1lie Mufleriii huM an 
ontsUnuling guava artniia nnd flavour, is nmrse in te*tluri% aiul is 
generally regards! as hiung of inferior i|ualily. The inner flesh is 
luoHU and enieked; in^ sonie i*iiHe.H the tipter Ifesb and pee! form n kiiiii 
of shell around the inner flesh and jups, and this results in nil un- 
iittmelivo eanned proiliu't im the pipM and inner llesh tiind to siipanito, 
and the imek lonen its uiiiformity, llie eolour of the fruit varki from 
light pink k> a ^yellowish pink, and the nseorldc eontont h low. The 
fruit ripens early in the season (from the iHiginning of April to June); 
the treoH are good growers and produfe large, regular nrojps. 

(8) Madeim //i/6foi”Tys variety m a near relative of the 
Madeirii^and in very siinilar in ihapa and general unifuriniiy. It is 
roimd wit!^ flight point at the stem-end, the flash has a light pink 
colotir^Jji€^ flesh is firm and oompiHd, and in general this variety 
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is more palatable ami richer in ascorbic acid than Madeira. A further 
difterenco is that it ripens a little later than the Madeira and also^ has 
fewer pips. The trees are yery heavy hearers and the fruits ripen 
from the end of April to July. 

(4) Hugo Red, (See Fig. 3). — The fruits ripen early itx mid- 
season (May to September), are nearly round with a very short thick 
neck and the surface is smooth and even. It has a large open calyx 
and easily rots in this area* This variety is very easily bruised on 
account of its fine-grained texture and cannot be transported success- 
fully over long distances, without being badly damaged. The flesh 
is firm and of a dark red colour, and the ascorbic acid content is high. 
The trees are vigorous, hardy and productive. 

(5) Saimonsvlei White rear-^shaped Guava, (See Fig.^ 3.) — This 
is a large pyriform, smooth or slightly ribbed guava, with a very 
small well-protected calyx. It has a small percentage of inner flesh 
and pips, and the outer flesh is very thick, fix’m and of a fine texture. 
The fruits are sweet and very palatable, with a delicate flavour. Jt 
is rich in ascorbic acid and ripens in midseason. The trees are rapid, 
Fio. 3.— From left to r^ht: “ Salmonsvlei White”, “Fan Retief ”, “Hugo 



Fic. 3.»— F/‘ow^ Uft io right: Salmonsvlei White, Fan lletief, Hugo Hod and 

Frank Malherbe. 

vigorous growtu's and bear large regular crops. The colour of the 
fruit is greenish-white, which changes to a light cream when the 
fruit is very ripe. 

(6) F<m ReUef, (See Figs. 3 and 4.) — This is the most common 
. and popular variety in the western Cape Province and is generally 

favoured canners. The fruit ripens from May to September, with 
a peak of ripening in the middle of this period. It is slightly pear- 
shaped with a tendency towards roundness, has a small calyx, and 
the flesh is firm with an attractive pink colour. This variety is 
slightly sour, and rich in ascorbic acid. When harvested in a fully 
mature but green-coloured condition, it can be successfully trans- 
ported ‘Over long distances without being very badly bruised. On 
account of its firm flesh, it retains its shape very well when canned, 
and the inner flesh and pips remain firm and intact. 

The trees grow vigorously .and hear very heavy regular crops. 
The fruits of this variety are firmly attached to the stems and are 
not easity dropped from the trees or blown off by wind. Fan Betief 
f has the ad‘^nntage that the ripe fruits do not fall from the trees too 
soon, as is the case with some of the other varieties,* This charac- 
teristic is very important, as it allows less frequent pickings. 

(7) Frank Malherbe. (Fig 5.) — This is a later variety than Fan 
Betief and ripens from July to STovember. The fruits are ohovate- 
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Firi. -I,- “ TIu' Fan liHii i '* iiruiivji. 


ohiuse-pyriforiiK ot’tou with tiu* sideit uuoqtui! : tliF cavitv ^nuilU 
obtuH^q shallow, russ<»b»d, forrowiMl uiul reguhir; ra!y^ in 
and closed; the cokmr is Icmoii-yelhiw t(» deep yellow, ouirkod with 
oceasiooal putcdtes t>f rasset: and with u faint ruHset-red bhishj ^the 
flesh m darik red, firm, tender and melting when ftilly mat are, Jniey, 
rM\ ami sweet. The (fnalily h very gmnl and it in tiny best eating and 
eaimmg variety, Tlie nseorhie acid eonitmi is very high and eKreedn 
ihui of all other, vnrietieH, It hm very few {dpH and the inner tliHji 
is very ft™. 

The trees giw well in good soil and under favoiimlde eliniajie 
ecmditimis, but are not ns yigomtiH and prodneiive as Fan Uelief 
trees. The ritiening periotl is tnueh longer than that of Fan IJetief, 
and nsuatly there is im peak ripening period, 

(8) iiJot<,mYif/i.-‘-This variety Jias intteh in eoinnmn, m fur ns 
shape is (iotieerned, with Frimk Malherla', The frutlH are ohovate* 
obtiisa-pyriform, slightly niHseteil, and have nniimrons spots. The 
surface is smooth, the flesh red and thick and the inner flesh firm with 
few pips* The fruits ripen over a long period tfroin duly to 
Kovembur), and are very uneven in growth. As soon as the fruits 
change in their ground cohnii% they drop froiii ^the ^ trees and thus 
remiire daily harvesting, /riie fruits are sweet, rich in asrorbic acid 
and palatoble. The trees are vigorous and fairly produetivis but not 
to be compared with Pan Itotief, 
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Summary of Varietal Characteristics* 

111 Table 1 a summary is given of the general characteristics of 
Ihe guava varieties deserilJeth 


Tabbu — Chamcieri.^fics of eight South Ajncan gnaw varieties. 


i 

Variety, j 

i 

1 Hipeuiijg 

Period. 

Colour of 
Flesh. 

Calyx. 

1 

Simpe. 

Vitamin 0. content 
per 100 grs. 
fruit. 

Karty Had 

March-May. . . 

Salmon 

Small 

Hound poin- 
ted. 

Kound short 

118-4 i 

24-02 

Matlelrii 

April- June. . . . 

Yellow-pink 

Medium 



Madeira Uybrid, . . 


neck. 

153-8 ± 

21-06 

Mid. Aprll-July 

Light pink.. 

Medium 

Jlound with 



Fan lletUf. 


point 

280-0 rfc 

65*76 

May-Septomher 

Pink 

Hniall. 

Obtuse-pyri-' 

form. 

Hound 

525-0 ± 

117*15 

Hugo Hed 

May-Septeniber 

Bark pink.. 

I^rge. 

508*0 J: 

83*2 

Salmonsvld Wlilte 

June-Octohor. 

White 

Very small,... 

Pyriform.... 

541-0 k 

■92*7 

Kouhswiu 

July-Kovember 

Bark pink.. 

Small 

Obovate-ob- 





tnsti 

560-0 ± 

74-8 

Frank Mallierbe . . 

J uly-Novembei 

Beep n'd.. . 

Medium .... 

Pyriform... . 

960-0 ± 

213*0 


From the descriptions given of the varietal characteristics it is 
clear that the complexity of the problem is such that no final decrip- 
tions can as yet be made, there being minor variations within 
varieties caused by peculiarities of the soil and climate of the parti- 
cular areas. It has for instance been observed that one variety may 
have pear-shaped fruits at the beginning of the ripening period but 
that tliey become round towards the end of the season. Such changes 
have been observed on the same tree. 

Ratio of Component Parts. 

From the -economic and jjrocossing points of view, the ratio of 
peel to flesh to the pulp and pips is of primary importance; the most 
iav(Hir(Hl varieties are those wrth a Huiuli percentage of inner flesh 
and pips. Varieties having a large proportion of inner pulp and pips, 
are less suitable for cunning, as this portion tends to separate during 
the processing, resulting in an .unattractive puck which lacks uni- 
formity. From botli the eating and the dehydration point of view, 
varietiVs with a small percentage of inilp and pips are desired. In 
the ])rocess of praparation, prior to deliydrutiou, the inner^ flesh and 
pips are removed and may be regarded as being^ preparation losses. 
Table II gives the ratio of peel to outer flesh to inner flesh and pips 
in eight guava, varieties. 


Taulb II. — Raiia of peel : outer flesh : inner flesh and pips in eight 

guava varieties. 


Yarioty. 

Percentage Peel. 

Percentage Outer 
Flesh. 

Percsentage Inner 
Flesh. 

My Bed 

Madeira 

Madeira Hybrid.... 
Fan Betief.. ...... 

Hugo Bed.M 

Salmonsvlei White. 
JBomseau. ....... . 

IHuh Malherhe... 

14*75 ± 2-419 
16*60 d: 2-825 
16*75 ± 2*915 
13*50 ± 2*661 
14*75 ± 1*131 
13*50 ± 2*101 
17*25 d: 3*091 
13*50 d: 2*037 

, - 

46*5 ± 5*25 

43*5 d: 2*39 

52*6 ± 6-28 

57*0 d= 3*183 
44*0 d: 3-912 
62*0 d= 3-719 
55*5 d= 3*673 
63*0 d: 4*508 

38*5 ± 2*953 
37*5 d: 3*537 
33*0 d: 2*836 
29*0 ± 3*298 
40*5 d: 2*910 
23*0 d: 2*26 
29*0 d: 6*316 
23*0 d: 4*378 


toom Table II it is evident that this varietal characteristic is of 
priafiary imjjbrtauce and demands consideration in the selection of 
varieties. ' 
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FAK,MiN<i IN Hoirrif Ai-’Iuta 

Chemical Compositionn and Chanj^es during the Final Ripening 

PeriiuL 

After luiviiig reaelierl ftiU niniiiriiv^ the frnil> iv^Unl were 
harvenfed in three .singes nf ripeness, wliieh nniv he de-^rrilied m 

Slago L-»l’nlIy ntainre, sinuuih, whilinh gr4‘en utui hard, 
with a penetrometer reading t>f lln per I in**h hit* 

{Stage 1 1. --SinooUi, half ripe and tirm, nf a yellowish- 
green euhnir, and a pressure td fhih !h* per § ineh hit. 

{Single HJ.— Knlly ripe and snft guavas, of a golden 
yellow eolonr, and a pre.ssnre of 441 Ih. per | iiieh liiL 

In the maturity ieMs, fruits were harvested at the ide^ve stages, 
in order in determine possihle iiheinieal ehanges during the limil 
ripening period. 

The ripening prneevsses of fruits are eliurueteir/ed !iy varifuis 
ehanges, which are of a cheituh’al, physinlogiea! and physical nature. 
The amount of pleasure derived from eating n fruit way be de*te»r- 
mined largely by the physicai nature of the cells of that fruit. As 
the cells of some fruits enlarge, the walls tend to hecione thinner and 
any inlhiew*e that causes tin* eidls ht heeoim^ still larger, may cause 
the walls to become thinner than the cell wulls of frnifs growing 
tmiler less favourable imnditionH. The eiunposition of the eel! walls 
has mueh to do with their firmness or teiiueity when the fruii is ripe. 
In most fruits the cell walls are eompfjserl of ccHuIohc and in^rdubb^ 
protoperiin, which, wfnm the fruit ripens, js idianged to soiultle 
piudin. 44us leuvt*H the walls very tliin and fragile, ho tluil they 
easily become ruptured and release their juices into the 
hetwecn the cells, which gives the fruit {*0 increased juiriness ami 
pleuHunt meliing icKfure* Imt causes it to be highly perishable. 

Many snbsiunees contribute to (he fiitvimr «d' fruits. ThoHo which 
UHunilv (himiunte in giving flavour and which are present in huge 
enmigii quautiiii*s to he <fcterniiinul hv umilysiH, arc sugars, acidH and 
to a lesser eKteiti organic 4»sferM and astringent substanceH, such uh 
tannin compontidK. 

The pronounced Havour of the giiavu varb^H with the flilTcrtmi 
vurieiicK and iie.vclopH to a imiNtmuni e^cicul in fully ripe fruits. 
Fully mature, but green, guavas are hard and unpalalable, due a 
pronouticed usiringeney. The uimmut <if tannic cotnpmmds is inncit 
greater in tho Juice of green, ihan^ in ripe fruits. Tin* moderate 
astriageimy in the ripe guayst gives it a pleasant sprightliness, Tlici 
aixnim of trie gtiava is supplied by odoremn (smstituenis wdiich fievelop 
iimtilianeogsly with Ihe ftnal imloiir elumges. 

The green colour of the immature guava is due to the ciihiro- 
phylL As this detipmses diiring rijieiiing, other colours winch have 
not been clearly visible, come to iiie fore. In the guava, colmir 
' ’ chaniyes take place vary rapidly, la soimi cases it has been oimerved 
, that in fully mature, but grecni, fruits, the miter flesh has a whitish* 
; graan colour, which ehiinged to a light pink wiiliiii twimty*foiir 
houri» Thii appears to happen with jyreat ease whan the green fruits 
\'ara subjected to warm, humid conditions. 

In other yellow fniita, the colour may }w given in part or 
, entirely by carotenoid compounds, such as carotene and lantlmphylL 
',,In the guava, however, the amount of carotene is ralativsly ^nll 
and the colour m largely due to wnthophyll and flavone compotndi. 
;v^ri»6ie, pigments^ are also dissolved in the Juice of the guava* ^The 
Of pink colour in the sMn of some varietiti is dd'i to 
' 'diTOmt 'Enthroeyanins which are disiolved in the cell sap* | 

' ' ' " ' 14 ' ' , , 
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A furtlier important change which takes place in the ripening 
gitavuj is the rajpid decrease in pressure. This decrease in pressure 
appears to be related to the eating qualities of the fruit. 

Table III gives the mean values of various chemical constituents, 
as determined during each variety's respective ripening season. The 
mean values were obtained from at least ten sample replicates. 


Table III. — Chemical mrietal differences of gumm. 


Olwmtion. 

Early Ead, 

Madeira Hybrid 

Madeira. 

Pan Retief. 

Prank 

Malherbe, 

Rousseau. 

towth purlod, 
in 

11&-130 

180-200 

180-200 

200-240 

260-280 

240-270 

Miucimum rata of 
weight in- 
mim mg»./ 
day/Omit. . . . 

Maximum mta of 
Vitamin 0. in- 
mmm,!WQ 
gri*.. 

4-8 

3*6 

3*05 

3 05 

1*88 

1*85 

M79 

1*77 

1*123 

2*94 

2*88 

2*07 

Awtago 

70*32 

86*97 

78*6 

82*21 

91*8 

: 79*06 

Avaragadiamotor 
at matarityi 
oms.. 

6*13 

1 

1 

5*4 i 

4*9 

5*5 

5*32 

5*24 

SoIuhluaolidBat 
matarity»xHir* 
aantage 

10*1 

1 

10*52 

9*77 

11*4 

10*0 

10*08 

pH at maturity 
Vitamin C. at 

4‘81 

4*98 

4-344 

4*050 

4*211 

4*13 

maliiritymg,/ 

100 glH 

118*4 * 24*02 

280*0 ± 65*7 

163 i: 21*06 

526 ± 117*2 

960 d: 213 

560 i 74*8 

Fructose at ma* 
ttiflty,pf)rcun- 
taga. 

‘ 0*24 

5*62 

4*76 

6*08 

4*40 

4*86 


Table IV. — Cheviical analysis of stage /, II mid III of gmm 
varieties from one locality. 


Variety. 

Stage. 

Juice 

per 

100 

grs. 

fruit. 

Solu. 

ble 

solids. 

pH. 

Vitamin 
0. per 
100 
grs. 
peel. 

Vitamin 
C, per 
100 
grs. 
Besh. 

Vitamin 
C. per 
100 
grs. 
Inner 
Bosh. 

Vitamin 
0. per 
100 
gra. 
fruit. 

Early Red.. . . 

I 

37*76 

9*10 

4*38 

289*88 

157*63 

36*02 

116*94 


11 

37*60 

9*60 

4*46 

1 263*44 

136*26 

36*99 

120*29 


in 

40*88 

10*10 

4*81 

276*26 

133-31 

S6;60 

117*04 

1 

■I 

1 

I 

28*00 

9*10 

4*823 

371*68 

249*31 

67*66 

206-18 


II 

33*00 

! 10*38 

4*815 

362*08 . 

209*81 

42-70 

179*41 


in 

36-00 

10*62 

4*98 

280-23 

168*28 

46*37 

149*06 

Madeira 

I 

29*13 

9*20 

4*14 

209*43 

1 120*33 

46*06 

106*39 


n 

38*76 

9*90 

4*22 

238*80 

1 132*62 

61*81 

117*82 


ni 

34*88 

9*23 

4*627 

247*43 

! 126*87 

i 

47*91 

118*88 . 

fm Eetief.M.. 1 

I 

39*33 

8*66 

4*364 

764*64 

I 609*01 

313*09 

641*83 


n 

40*17 

9*72 

4*060 

701*60 

; 662*20 

288*79 

496*19 


in 

36*88 

9*90 

4*02 

1 

899*77 

648*67 

366*29 

680*92 

frankMAlherbe 

I 

41*00 

9*2 

4*22 

1,421*66 

1,071*08 

716*14 

, 1,041*76 


n 

39*00 

10*6 

4*16 

1,610*92 

1,213*76 

790*08 

1,136*89 


in 

38*00 

11*2 

4*09 

1,483*30 

1,162*66 

741*38 

1,114*71 

Bouseeau. « . . « 

1 

48*00 ' 

9*83 

4*288^ 

868-00 ! 

613*74 

297*07 

660*08 


n 

37*00 

10*08 

4*084 

846-6 

633*65 

336*88 

686*14 


m 

30-76 

10*70 

4*110 

934-8 

711*31 

384*84 

660*82 
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Krunj Table IV ii is rlear ihuF v\vv\ii (nr the rhan^"»w previna.Hly 
luent initecl, lla^re are i»aly very slij^ht. \iirtatinie*. in the diliereiil dniei 
iniiialile ennslihunils «lnVin^‘ ripening’. 

in fliti early ami !iii«lseaMnt^ varieties, e.^, Kaiiy fled, Mmleira 
Hybrid, Madeira, and Fan lielief, there is a inerea*^e in the 

amount td* eKpres^ible Jttiee. Fnr all the varietie-. ime^liljaied, there 
tends to he a sH^'hi ineTi‘a'<e in tlu‘ Mdulde. Mdid^ as the jxnuya parses 
from hard green to soft ripe» As (nr as ermld he determined, the 
ehanges in iVnelose were negligible during thi-^ perifa! and the slight 
ehanges which were ohserved, together ^\ilh pH idianges, eonld lie 
divided into two group.^, ilepending im «tn*n the fruit ripens in the 
siuisnn. In the early varieties, there was a slight, increase in the pll 
value and an apparent deerease in frnetose; in the later varieties, this 
eondilinn was rcsversed, 

Ihilherg and Levy (!iM2) stressed tin* inipoiianee of* maturity 
the fruit on the aseorhie nvU\ eonlmii anti Mated that ** as the fruU 
ripens, the vdiamin (‘onteni inereases until the maximum value is 
reached, then appears to deerease until in ouM’-ripe sott guavas, only 
a portion of the orig*inul vitamin remains ‘L 

Boyes and de \ illiers made similar staicmenls in ri'gnrd 

to the infiuenee of ripeness on the vitamin F eonieiii of' the guava. 
The results cibtained in this inveHligation, over a period fd* two ycutrs, 
proved the ttortirary, 

Asiwhic acid tleyelops in the iinmatuu* frati He Jlielm HHhK hut 
no signilhmnt aseorhie arid devdo|imeni could he deleeteil after the 
fruit luiH reaidied full nmlurity. The aseorhie acid yiihies of the three 
stages (Table IV) prove that the rhangns art* insignifiramt for the 
ripening fruilH. The enisling variations may he sampling erroi%, 
which are inevilahle, ami au iiiiporinni factor in the work of llo>es 
nml de Viilhu’s, clue in the fncf that tfudr analyses were not eoufltieted 
mt Hcleeted, uniform, sianduh! variejie.H, from the same trees, cver^ 
time. 

Jn jltmernl ii was found lhat tfo* nuijor physieai and rhemical 
changes^ in the guava take piuee iluring lln* growth and dcwelopmeul 
uf Ihe imimiiuro ITuit, When full imittirity is reached, the guava 
only pUHscH thrmip'h the necessary ehuiiges to tnuke it iulihle* These 
are ctmlined to slight cdmugeH. m iudienled, in the Hiigurs, acids and 
ftavour^giving ccmipotimlH iind not to tiHeorlne. acid as previously 
reported by thti workern tneiilitmed ubovis They also n’jmrted iluit 
within the types invest iguied by them there uppeaTed to he a defiiitte 
incteaBe in the aseorhie. arid eonient, through Hie run of the season. 
The reiultg of the present inve«tigaiioB proved ihuf, alihough a 
variety may npen over a period of one to two nmidliH, no significant 
ittcrauie within, a variety could be detected. 


Tabm W.’-^Eieefr of of fivarnn m moorbio arUi. 










VtVAVA VaHIKTIKS in SotJTH AfKICA. 


Ihirin^ both of ihis investi^'ation guavas in all stages of 

nuitiirity and riponoss were studied, Tlie above-mentioned workers 
eiuinuHl Ibai aseorbic acid was disintegrated in over-ripe fruits, this 
Hubseqneiitly causing a. rapid decrease in the total concentration. 

l-iiiayus of maturity stage IV (Table V) were guavas which had 
hofoine fully ripe on the trees and had eventually dropped to the 
groujuL *!niey were of a very dark yellow colour, and very soft, with a 
preHsun^-ryading below 2 lb, per | inch bit. Tlie flesh of the guavas 
had lost its firmness and was a pxilp. In no case were fruits with 
injured ntirfaces included. The results were calculated from seven 
replicates of one variety harvested from the same plot. 

The rasiilts^ indicated that very soft ripe guavas, generally 
referred to as being over-ripe, contained as much ascorbic acid as the 
hard, firm fruits. The low' values obtained by other workers may 
have been due to the inclusion of broken or decaying fruits in their 
samples. 

Summary and Conclusions* 

(1) A survey of the available literature on guavas has been 
discussed, 

(2) Eight varieties have been described and full analyses of six 
given. 

(3) The inflxxence of the stage of ripeness on ascorbic acid 
development has been discussed. 

(4) Kesults have proved that over-ripeness has no effect on 
as<‘orbic. acid content of soxind fruits. 
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Guaranteed Seed. 

Sellars of lucerne, teff, rye-grass. Rhodes, JFaspalum and Fhalaris grass 
heeds are reminded that in terms or the requirements of the Seed Act ** 
No. 21 of 1917, the purity and germination capacity of these seeds must be 
stated in advertisements and also be given on labels attached to containers 
when declared seed is offered for sale.* 

In terms of section B (f) of the "Weeds Act, No. 42 of 1037, it is necessary 
to state that lucerne seed is free from dodder seed, and that teff and rye-grass 
seed k either free from nutgrass (uintjie) and sheep sorrel seed, or that they 
do no contain more ‘than i per cent, of these proclaimed weed seeds. 

Farther particulars and copies of the relevant regulations are obtainable 
from the Seen Analyst^ c/o College of Agriculture, Potchefstroom. 
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spraying Citrus Trees for Mineral Deficiencies : - 

[ }mm ^nige 8 . 

mne deficiency (he folhnviiii^ K|»ni> foriimla has given goed reHtillB: 
10 lb. of zuw snlpiinte (Jifi-Uo) |H»r cent, zinc) phis 5 Ih, hydraied lime 
ill 100 gallons o£ waitn* {4 0i U gJilJons per tret*), Trees shmilrl, howovm% 
never tie allowed 1o get into mv4i a state that corrective sprays are 
ne<?essary. In areas wlu're a zinc deficdeiicy is known to exist, citrus 
trees shonhl receive a zinc ‘S]jray regularly. The following fornmla 
is recommendoil : 4 !b. of zinc sulphale pins 2 Ih, hydrated lime 
in i(H) galloiitS of wultu’. An application once every two years is 
usually sufficient. 

Time of Application. 

The sprays may he applied any time of the year, and the 
(luickest results are obtained just ludore a growth flush, If scale 
iidesiatioii is severe, the spray should \m applied after fumigation 
as the r<^8idue mighi act as a proliujlant for the scale. iHhorwise 
the best time for spraying is slmrily after the fruit has been picked 
so that no trouble in removing spray residua from the fruit need he 
experienced. Oon volitional spray eipiipment may be used to apply 
the sprays, and the object to be niined at is to let all the leaves on 
the tree receive a Uitie of flie spray, ft is not tnu*essary that every 
leaf be cotnpletoly covered and heavy rales of application have no 
greater effect than lighl ones. 

Deficiencies of iniigncsium, ntaiigaiicsc, and copper have hemi 
found in ciiruK soils in (he IJnioti, hut ton much lesser extimi lhati in 
iht^ case of zint*. .Magnesium ami iiiaiigunese deliciency cause the 
lea ’CCS to d(*vc!op cbaracdcrislic types of chlorosis, while the best 
iiulicaiion of copper defieiem\v is the formaiiori of gum nockelH iii 
the fruit iirnl ymtng twigs. Tures may he elfecled hy soil of spray 
apjiHcatiims of mini pounds (smtaining these eiemenis. »St,’^*aying 
usually givers much f|uieker rcswIlH tfmii soil applications ami since the 
varimiH elcmeniM, iucluditig zinc, can be coinhined in niH» spray, 
growers are udyisetl to eonsiiti the nearest (iovernment llorlicuNuriHi 
when delleieneies of the ahove-meniionet! minerak are suspecitHh 


The 20 per cent. Commission to Agricul- 
tural Societies. 

la tlie hope of also proiin»fcing organissatiou amongst furmers by 
this means, the Deparlniont allows a eoHUHission of lid per sent, on 
the 6s, anbscriptSon. to Fanidnn in South A frim where it is forwarded 
by the seeretary of an wricaltnral soeioty. 

The scheme is briefly as follows: A member of an association 
bands his or her Ss. to the secretary, who then sends only 48. to the 
Gorernment Printer, together with an official receipt bearing the 
name C|nd address of the subscriber, period subscribed for, etc., and 
aimed his official capacity by the secretary of the association, 
otoferwise .the Government Printer will not accept the subscription 
under this scheme. The costs involved in the despatch of the 4 h. must 
he paid out of the 20 per cent, oqmmission. 

Under the _ term “ agricultural associations ” are included 
feimws’ assocliatione, women’s agricultural associations, co-operative 
d\;^^es, egg kiroles, poultry clubs, home economics branch*#, and 

" V — ^ 
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Veld Management in the Southern 
Transvaal and North-Eastern O^F^S* 

R, E. Foster, Leeuwkuil Pasture Research Station, Division of Soil 
and Veld Conservation* 

*^T^lHE predominant grass occurring in the natural veld in this area 

is rooigras {TheTneda triandra), but it is the other constitxients 
of the sward that usually determine the character of the pasturage 
and, consequently, the method of management to be applied. 

For want of better names these different types of natural veld 
are usually designated sour sweet ’’ or mixed and it will 
be advantageous to treat them individually, 

(1) Sour Veld* 

Various veld types are called sour and often the only 
characteristic they have in common is that they are not readily 
eaten by stock when in the mature state. Typical sour veld occurs 
on the quartzite soils in the vicinity of Johannesburg and westwards 
towards Krugerdorp and Randfontein. The soils are mostly of a 
poor, sandy nature ^ and the vegetation consists of coarse tufted 
grasses. Rooigras is present, but it occupies a minor position. 
Dominance is shared by such sour grasses as Tfachypogon plumosuSf 
Tristachya hispida (ro-oisaadgras), T. rehmanni (besemgras) and 
Elyonurus (suurpol). When in the immature state during early 
spring or when kept closely cropped, these grasses are eaten fairly 
readily by stock. It is for this reason that these veld types are 
most susceptible to destruction. The areas on which they occur are 
usually very stony, and to get rid of the mature and unpalatable 
grass ono has to resort to fire. The young grasses are then grazed 
as soon as they appear through the burn, and they are kept short 
throughout by constant grazing. 

If the animals which are rim on a piece of veld are not sufficient 
to keep the whole area closely cropped, then certain zones, where 
the grasseB are most palatable, are grazed and the remainder is 
allowed to become old and coarse. As the growth rate diminishes, 
these selected areas are not sufficient to maintain the animals, and 
severe over-grazing takes place on an apparently lightly-grazed area. 
It is clear, therefore, that too light stocking of this veld type is 
almost as destructive as over-grazing. 

To overcome this danger of selective grazing it is necessary to 
graze the veld severely for a period, and then allow it to recover by 
giving it a rest. In this way all grasses are^ cropped and kept at a 
more or less even state of maj^urity. To achieve this it is of course 
necessary to subdivide and graze the camps in rotation. During 
summer, when growth is rapid, it will not be possible for the animals 
to cope with the grass produced unless their number is increased. 
This will mean decreasing the number again when the growth-rate 
diminishes or else destruction of the veld will occur. As this practice 
is impossible on most farms, some other arrangement must be made. 
Certain camps that can be mown, must be selected and protected from 
grazing durmg this period and then mown for hay when the grass is 
sufficiently long. In this way the concentration of animals ’*s 
increased on the remaining area and selective grazing avoided. At 
the same time the veld benefits from the rest and mowing. 

Where only a small area can be mown, due to the presence of 
stones, etc., on the remainder, it will not be possible to rotate the 
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|i»Tazi*d junl njawii raaips, iuii \\hoiv this is ai all possibla ii in v^r,v 
d^'siralilt’, an riHKsi uf ilia bosi ^’ras.s<»s twntdii from tb<^ rc‘Hi ami u 
]ui‘p‘ inunher aro a!)lo io nhod a ^real tloal of boimI boforo ihey aro 
mown, 'riiis vSchmI u’^sisin in n-ostaldishin^ aiul iinpniving tho 
ooTmlilniicm of t!io nwavtl. 

Winior prodnoiion ioi tlH\s hour void is impossible iinless provision 
is irnule for sioek feed in Uie form of hay aiid/<u* silage. As meniioned 
previously, the surplus grass tmuhieed during Bummer eun ]m turnml 
into hay and fed in \viniei\ or hay <a\n he made from eshiblisbed 
hay fields. The yield of hay from uainral veld is usually rather low, 
hui in eousideting this pracdiee it must be Iwrne in mind that the 
imnving not only yields a palaiablo feeil for winter use, Imi ais<^ 
improves the grasping. No matter Innv sour and unpalatable the 
grass might be in its fresh siabn it is rearlily eattm when cured us h:i;y . 

Large ureas of soH*alh*d sour veld o(‘eur throughout tins reg'iou, 
hut this sourness Ims developed largely as a restilt of inismaiiag(»- 
nient. Kspeeinlly in the grain-piaulmu'ng artais there ur«‘ many (dd 
maisse hunls which luive been uljtiwed U) lie fallow and liavc passed 
through the *‘ swi‘et'’ stage when annuals and are the 

predominnni grasses to the ‘‘sour’’ stagt* when “sieekgras'' 
(AmiidH /?//.) and “ tuaipol ’’ (/*'rt{yrmif\s) occupy the dominant 
posit ion* 

These old lands can be utiliml for summer gracing during the 
period tictober t<i Afareh, but during the remaining six months, 
winch can be divided int4) three periotls, supplementary fee*l mnsi he 
nrovided. From April to mid^Aiuy s|H‘eially produeerl grasping must 
no provided. 1’his grasping ean eonsisi of a mixture of an annual 
grass and u legume, or prefernhly of a mixture of grasses and 
legumeH with u perennial tendeney. I’his will rmluce ihe amount 
of ploughing and eultivutimi reipiired lo produee the gra;^ing. Where 
Ihe soiiH are noi loo eximushul and imf too Mhullow, dryland lucerne 
can play un tmporianl. ]uiri in enriehiiig the grasping* used for this 
purpose, ihiring ttie second pt*riod. muneiy from mid-May to tfie 
end or middle of AugusI, depending toi the elimsilie eomlitions, 
the luumals must depend nimost entirely Ufmii suppiemenlary feed, 
preferaldy in a kraal whert*' the dung and urine ean he mml for the 
production of comjKmi. The. third or early spring period, namely 
from about the niidille of August to the end of Oetober, is usually 
the most criticab Jt. is ai this stage that eonserved feed la^gins 
to run short anil the lutiinalB no longer eat it willi relish, having 
tasted' ilm green grasa beginning to grow with the first rise in 
krnperatum If the tamditiim of the tmuiialH is to be iiminlHiiitHb 
il m essential that they should have access to some higli-fjuidily 
griiising at this time* 

The nattiml veld or cdcbland vegetation is not sufRcient during 
early spring, m growth at this tiina of the year is too s’fow*^ to provide 
the animals with adequate nourishment, and use must he iimda of 
pirennki graasea or estaWishad mixturei. Absence of winter rains 
makes it imposaibla to grow winter grasses for this purpose and use 
must ba made of fodder plants that comineiiee vigorous growth 
early in the. season* Few grasses do this, aBoeciiilly grasses whicdi 
are easily established from, seed, but an excellent mixlute hm been 
found to eonskt of hioarne and rmpalum. After the spring paring 
km token piaoe,, the area can be reserved and 'a haj crap cut from it. 
It ii om areas itieh as this that eompost,' produced in the kmal during 
winter feeding, ean.b® used in large quantities and to great advantage. 
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Sii(;h an area will re main in a productive state for tiirea or 
an ore years after wliicli it can be ploughed over and rotated with 
the arena used for producing the winter feed. 

Another artificially produced sour veld frequently occurs in 
the eastern Orange Eree State in the Bethlehem and surrounding 
districts. This veld type was originally mixed, consisting mainly 
of rooigras, but containing a proportion of sour, tufted grasses 
such as ^'suurpol’^^ { Ely opiums ). Continuous graising of this veld 
type led to the extinction of the palatable grasses, ^ while the sour 
types developed and spread as a result of the unrestricted production 
of seed. 

It is comparatively easy to improve and sweeten sour veld of 
this nature by practising a system of rotational grazing accompanied 
by hay-makitig %vhere this is at all possible. 

(2) Sweet Veld. 

Very^ little true sweet vdd occurs in this area, as by this 
term it is implied that the grasses constituting the sward retain 
their palatability in the mature state and are grazed by stock even 
during the winter months. The annual grasses such as soetgras 
{Panicum laevifoUum) and wild millets {Staria $p,) constituting the 
cover on a recently fallowed land are commonly called sweet grasses 
and consequently the grazixig provided by them is called sweet veld. 
Unfortunately this stage does not continue for long. The annual 
grasses last only one or two years and even the kweek which 

follows them is replaced by steekgras ’’ and other inferior grasses 
after five or ten years, depending upon the nature of the soil. 
When this change occurs, the sweet veld becomes sour veld. 

In certain parts of the country, and especially along water 
iioui'Kt'K where thoni Hcruh occurs, a true sweet veld is encountered. The 
grasses here consist largely^ of “ huffolsgras ” {Paniowm 'maximum) 
and finger grasses {Digitaria n'pp.), and they supply valuable winter 
grazing. Care should be taken that such veld is not damaged by 
over-grazing or fire, and it will greatly repaj lenient treatment. 
Due to the grazing available at the time of scarcity and the protection 
from cold offered by the thorn scrub, it is all too common to see 
such areas damaged beyond recovery. , 

(3) Mixed Veld. 

The greater part of the area concerned is covered with a mixture 
of sweet and sour grasses and the predominance of one or the other 
depends largely upon the treatment the veld has received. 

To maintain animals in good condition on this veld type 
throughout the year it is essential that hay be made from the veld 
■for feeding during winter. Also, since sour grasses are present in 
appreciable quantities, it is necessary to graze severely during 
summer to avoid selective grazing and consequent destruction of the 
, more palatable grasses and the increase of the undesirable types. 
To achieve this it is necessary to subdivide the grazing area, and 
from experience it has been found that three areas of equal size are 
required for each herd. Calling these areas A. B and 0, their 
treatment, is as follows •. — 

Camp A is grazed in summer, copimencing ' immediately the 
grass has begun vigorous growth and continuing untU growth has 
become, so retarded that the sward will suffer if grazing is continued. 
Camps B and C are reserved during summer and are .mown for .hay 
whicn is stored for .winter feeding. , , 



IN Snrrit Akiuta IlMlI 

Whnn riiiup A i*an nn liHigor support iho anintuLs ui i\w am! 
of hiintUHUN ihuy aru nuuo\u(] io c-aiup B whera ihry uptin thu 

afionuaih growth ihai lias hikoii plaoo attar tba roiuoval of iho bay 
erop. As tfio winter progresses, it will Ix^ iieeessarv ttJ ftnxl iiie 
buy lo the aniiinils, mul it has been fuuuci that seaitering the hay 
over various parts of the eauip is prei'erahlo to i'etHlmg iu a, hay*raek 
ill one place. The cover is not duniaged, us would happen if the 
animals are <‘onee!ii rated at one point, and the stux! present in the 
hay is distrihuieil over the camp and has a chatuu* of gerinimiting 
aiul re-estah!ishing tlu‘ sward. 

Towards the eiul <d' winter, when slow growth has eontmenred, 
euimp B will no longer lie able to provide suHieient grassing for the 
anitnuls, and it will be neeessury to transfer them to camp <- wherf^ 
they continue to lie fed bay. The animalH remain on this 
until vigorous growth has eomniani'ed, when they are again rciuoveil to 
camp 3i wTiicdi becomes the summer grassing camp, and camp A is 
riNsorvcul for a hay <!rop. This rotation is repouteci eaeli year wnih 
the result that each camp is grazed om.e in the summer and mown 
twi<;e in a cycde of ihree yoar.s. The carrying capacity of the veld 
under thin system is three and two^tlurds {;i|} morgen per Imad of 
cattle. 

When if; is necessary to mninlain two separate groups of animals, 
Hindi as liamels und ewes, the above system can be followed, hut 
it is more economical to use only f5%u* camps iuHlead of six. 

flailing the two classes of antmalij A and B, ami tlie cainpH 
nuinls^rH 1, 2, d, 4 and 5, and comineindng with the summer period, 
A iH grazed on 1, and B on 2 for the wdiole of the Hummer, flaiups 
B niHi 4 an? reserved for liay produetiim and camp f> is rested to 
produce a good seed crop, it also serves m u bitfiVr in case of a 
laid year when less intense giming is retpiired, lliiring Ihe winter, 
camps tl and 4 ore grazed and the hay cut frotu them is fed to ihe 
grazing atiiiimis. Kach year the camps are rotaled m’cording in the 
plan given hidnw j — 

Camp. 12 3 4 n 

iign tjmisfi Qmm Eiiy Hay Itwt. 

Winter. Omw Umtxs l^t 

3ii40 Biimniar H&y Msy Omze. 

Wiaifir. Crosse (km^ teti 

IW Btimimir. ............. Bmi ilmw Crmm Hay ll*iy, 

.............. B«it Et^tf Ikssife Omze Criar.««. 

1948 Hammer. ............. Oraze Hay Eay Cmze. 

Wlatof. .............. Besti Ofwe tot tot. 

1940 Bummer..,.,,,......, Hiiy tot tora toio j Huy. 

Winter, Oraim tot tot He«t , Craw. 

J 

, In this syatem each eamp gets a full yearns rest mice in five 
years and its vitality is thereby greatly ineraased. 

Established Pastures* 

The area concerned has been eittensively ploughed for tlia 

{ production of grain, and consaquentiv has many abaiidmied old 
ends' which have been allowed to lie fallow beoausa they were aither 
, no longer needed or because they became too aihausted to produce a 
satisfactory grain crpp, 

i Th® suitability of the grazing yielded by these fallqwi depeticii 
' nn the state of fortuity of tne soil,' and upon the 'age of the 

■, #fnerally' the older the fallowi the more inferior is the 
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grazing until the stage is reached when the natural veld grasses 
commence to return. Unless the fallow is specially treated by 
manuring and seeding, this stag© is generally reached only after 
thirty or forty' years. 

It is obvious, therefore, that established pastures would be of 
inestimable value in this area, and several attempts have been made 
to establish different grasses, but with little success. These 
artificially established pastures, consisting of a single grass or a 
mixture of grasses collected in different localities and selected on 
account of one or other desirable characteristic, often do exceptionally 
well during the first, and in some cases even the second, year after 
establishment. After this they invariably deteriorate so badly that 
they practically disappear, and at best yield only meagre grazing. 

Owing to this rapid deterioration of established pastures more 
attention has been paid to those grasses which are most easily 
established from seed, as the cost of planting roots is excessive when 
the life of the resulting pasture is considered. It is realized, however, 
that many of the grasses propagated from cuttings or roots are 
greatly superior to these in so far as their ability to withstand 
adverse conditions is concerned. 

At this stage it cannot be recommended that natural veld in a 
vigorous state be ploughed for the purpose of establishing a pasture. 
The veld is at least permanent, no matter what other limitations it 
might have, whereas the established pasture is in no way permanent 
and soon becomes inferior to the original veld in so far as productivity 
is concerned. 

It is therefore only on did lands that attempts should be made to 
establish pastures, but as the soils of these areas are usually exhausted 
and very^ poor in organic matter, it is essential that this constitixent 
of the soil be increased. Green manures can be used for this purpose, 
but it is much more satisfactory to apply compost, the making of 
which should he part of the routine on every farm in this area. 
Large quantities of compost^ up to ten tons or more per morgen, 
must he used, but its application to the soil not only means an 
increase in the yield of herbage, but often determines the success or 
failure of the establishment of the pasture, 

'K 

Under these conditions it is obvions that artificiaJl pastures 
cannot be grown extensively, but their main function is to supplement 
the veld during seasons of deficiency, and as such only small areas 
of high quality pasturage are required. 

Since so much care must be taken to ensure the success of the 
undertaking, it is necessary that only the very best grasses and 
fodder plants be selected for establishment. The conditions prevailing 
will restrict one’s choice of grasses, but the inclusion of a legume 
in the pasture is ver;r desirable both from the point of view of 
improving the soil and increasing the nutritional value of the herbage. 
Lucerne has not received the attention it deserves in this respect. 
Given suitable conditions, it will more than justify its inclusion in 
the pasture. The yield under dry-land conditions might be very low 
when compared with what is obtained from irrigated lucerne lands, 
but the mere presence of lucerne is of value as it gives that extra 
quality that is so needed in a grazing or hay field. 
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Turkish Tobacco*, 

H. L* Strvdom,* Tobacco Officer, Stellenbosch-ElHeulniri: College of 

Aj^rkulturc. 

T UUKiSIf TnBAiJCU in g’rown mainly in ilutM* bordt^rini*’ 

tm ihn Easicru Alediit^munmaii and fbe Black Sea, tireci'c and 
Turkey hein^ ihe. jiriiieipal ])nMhnnn,n' eonniriiNs, Apari from Iho 
,Xear 'East, the only other rejjiaoim where Turkish lohaeeo is as yet 
cultivated on any appreeiahle sraie are the \v<‘stern Eape BrtivimM* 
and Southern IJliodesia. 

1’urkish tolnuaro is n smalbleat,' type with a ilistiiuiivo flavinir 
and aroma, which make it eminently Hiutuhle for the maiuifaeture of 
cigarettes, and is (ions<*quenily useil exclusively hu* this |uirnose in 
Ideruis with Virginia tohaccfu The annual pmiinetitm of Turkish 
tobacco in the Eni«m is iip]>roxinudely threcoptarier million lb. nml 
the marketing of ihv> crop <dTerH mi difficulties* 

Climate, 

Turkish tobacco grows best in areas, with a lugh min fall during 
the months immediately pnweding planting time. During planting 
time and the following few months, the rainfall should he just sulfi- 
eient for tlio iiorinul development of the plants. As soon as tin* l,eavi‘s 
begin to mature and are ready for picking, warm and dry weather is 
required* 

‘ Soils, 

Jt is of the utmost imnoriaiice that Turkish tobacco should Ik* 
planted only in soil to whicn it in stiiteti. tlrcy sandy hmin soils are 
eminently Hnitable for Turkish tobaeco amt prodtieo the best qualify 
tobacco when they have been derived froju granite. During di;v 
aensonsj our red bminy soils also give gotu! results, riav uiid vici 
noils should be avoitled. 


Stfod Bods, 

A plentiful supply of sturdy untl healthy jdanis in a primary 
prerequmite of a suceessfui tobaceo e.rop. The site seletdcd for the 
seed \mh must be well preiteoted ugainsi prevailing imld winds and 
should receive the full benelit of the sun, moro especially the earl.v 
morning sun. Low-lying and badly-drained siles shmild tm nvoidcil. 

The soil Hhonld be cleared in gmn! time and a tliick layer of 
stable manure incorptuatiul. dust prior in sowing ttnm the soil sliqubl 
l>a dug 5var once ■morn. The site is then divided into beds, *l fi.^widi*, 
with a footpath, I foot widi% between them. To mmurc good iJraimigCs 
the beds are made a few inches higher than the footpaths, 

^ After the beds kivn been laid out, a thick layer of vine priitiings 
or similar firewood is spread over them and set alight, the object of 
th^ btirriiiig being to destroy weed seeds, insects and disoiise 
organ iBins. 

^ After the soil has «'Oo!ed down, tm much of the ash ami other 
‘residua as possible should he removed; tlia noil is then brought to a 
, state of tilth and the surface made as level as {umsibla, after 
' which the saada are sown, The rate of seeding is iipproxiinnti*ly 1 oz* 
mt 60 square yards, or, one heaped taaspoonful per 10 square yards. 

' Ja, order to spread the seed uniformly, it is neceHsary to miK it with 
5 material such as sand or ash. After the seeds have beiui sown. 
A thin layer of fine, sifted and well-rotted atable manure is' spread 


lesumi of Bulletin No. S44, ** Th© Pro4«etioii of Turkish luhmvo 
Province** {by’ H» L. Ktryd^m, Tohswo Oittwfi 
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over llie beds and vareiully watered. The beds must be watered and 
W(‘ed(»d rej»‘nlarly. 

If opeti becls are used the best time for sowing is towards the 
eud {it 3lay. In vixma where the beds are covered with cheese cloth, 
I lie seeds may be sown three to four weeks later, 

Karili fleas sometimes cause serious damage to newly-germinated 
plants, aiul it is therefore advisable at this stage to treat the seedbeds 
3‘t‘gularly with nicotine sulphate. Lead arsenate powder is used for 
lh(‘ conttMil of inseHs wbiidi bile off and swallow parts of the plant. 



A Hold of Turkinh Tobacco partly liarvosted. 


Witilfii^e {liiwterium tabaaum) is a dreaded disease which some- 
times causes very serious damage. It may be controlled by regularly 
sf)i’ayiiig the beds with Bordeaux mixture. 

Slow growth and a yellow discoloration in plants are frequently 
signs of a nitrogen deficiency. Such plants will recover rapidly if a 
solution of two iahlespoons of ummonmm sulphate in 4 gallons of 
water is poured over every 10 sq. yds, of seed bed. To guard against 
H<!orching, the plants should immediately be rinsed off with clean 
wattn*. 

Preparation of the Soil and Fertilization. 

Turkish tobacco requires thorough cultivation of the soil. The 
Mui is ploughed at least three times and brought to a fine state of 
tilth before planting time. Where karroo manure is applied, it must 
i)e incorporated after tlie first winter rains at the rate of 2 to 4 tons 
per morgen, Just before planting time it is supplemented with 400 
lb, Birpcrphosphale and 100 to 150 lb. ammonium sulphate per 
morgen. If no karroo manure is applied, a mixture of 600 lb. super- 
phosphate and 200 lb. ammonium sulphate and 200 lb. potassium 
sulphate may be applied per morgen. 

Transplanting and Cultivation. 

The plants are transplanted in September in rows 2i ft, apart 
with an espacement of 0 to 8 inches in the rows. ’ On soils where the 
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plants are inclined to f*‘row too larj^^e and coarse, llie spacuii* may he 
somewhat closer, and on poorer soils, wider. 

Where resetting* is necessary, it should he cairried ymt as mxui as 
possible after transplanting, otherwi»se the stand will lu‘ tuu‘vcii and 
harvesting will be exceedingly difficult. 

About two weeks after transplanting, the soil armiud each plant 
should be thoroughly loosened with a hand hoe. After lliis the mu 
is cultivated with a ‘‘ Planet ” after each rain to keep i1 loose and in 
destroy weeds This treatment is repeated until the plants are so 
large that further cultivation would involve the dang(‘r id tin* leavi*s 
being damaged. 

Harvesting and Curing. 

About a week before the first leaves are harvested, 11 h‘ four lowest 
leaves (sand leaves) which have a negligible murkct volue, should 
be removed. 

The remainitig leaves are ready for luirvi^siiiig as somi a^ they 
assume a yellowish tint. Generally about four leaves pt‘r plant an* 
harvested at a time. About seven pickings are therefore mn'cssary 
to strip the plant of all its leaves. The classings are as follows. 
(1) Bottoms, (2) First middles, (3) Second middles, (4) Third middles 
(2 pickings), (5) Ootsh Alti (under top leaves, and (fj) (h>bsh (top 
leaves). These pickings differ in quality and nnist be kept strictly 
separated. The bottom leaves ate usually large, thin, and lacking 
in flavour or aroma. The top leaves, on the other hand, arc thick* 
bodied, fragrant and pleasing to the taste. 

The leaves are picked in the morning, pai'ked^ in boxes and 
removed to a cool shed where they are elassed acccu’ding to <}/.c and 
then strung onto flat needles. 

Broken and over-ripe leaves are sining separutely. As soon as 
there are enough full needles of one class, the leaves arc slip|H»d olV 
the needles onto a piece of twine which is fast(‘ned to a t)l ft. reed. 
Four needles of leaves will generally go onto (me reinl. 

From the stringing shod the recuhs witli bsivc'S arc taken In a 
wilting room where ih(^y are hung ovm* cross-lxnuus. The room ^hoiibl 
be so constructed that it can bo W(41 ventilated. Tin* ohjetq of the 
wilting room is to keep the loaves in a (‘omparaiividy fresh (‘onditi(m 
for a few days so that the dovsired (duinges in the leaver c‘an luki* 
place normally. 

The optimum temx>erature for the ycllowiiig and wilring (if tin* 
leaves is usually from 70^ to 80^ F./wiih u relative humidity of 
about 80 per cent. 

The reeds are left in the wilting room until ilu^ hnuas be<dn in 
assume a yellow tint. From the wilting room tlu^ leavi^s an* takifn to 
the drying camp where they are hung up on ra(‘ks. The hutvcH iinr 
covered on the first day, but from the second day onwards they arc 
left exposed and covered every night or during rainy weather only. 

. As vsoon as the midrib of the leaves is half dry, the twds urn 
removed from the rack and laid on hessian oii the groumi. Tin* reeds 
are turned every day until the midrib is quite dry. 

Treatment After Curing. 

During the night the cured tobacco usually absorbs tmiisinre 
■ vrhich renders the leaf tissues soft and pliable. If tbe tobacu’o is in 
iSias condition in the morning, it is removed from the drying camp 

H i on a low platform in a cool shed. The stack must be 
regularly and if heat is being generated, tlie tobacco must 
ly be re-stacked in order to obviate damage to tlu^ leaves, 
re-^stacking should be carried out every few weeks. 
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The Dry-Lands Problem in the North- 
Eastern Cape Province* 

C* E. M* Tidmarsh, Pasture Research Officer, Grootfontein College 
of Agriculture, Middelburg, Cape* 

'T’HE decline in fertility and depletion of soils subjected to annual 
cultivation xxnder dry-land conditions is a matter which, in 
recent y^ears, has figured inoininently in. the investigations and 
agricultural literature of various countries* The problem is parti- 
cularly acute in South Africa, especially in areas of summer rainfall 
with approximately 20 to r30 inches per annum. The damage done by 
the annual use of the plough in these areas where high summer tem- 
peratures prevail, is largely due to the rapid destruction of the 
organic matter in the soil by oxidation, induced by greatly increased 
aeration of the soil, with consequent destruction of soil structure and 
fertility. Since considerable publicity has, however, of late been 
given to this aspect of the matter it will he the. object of this article 
rather to discuss some practical measure, that may be applied with 
advantage in areas such as the north-eastern Cape Province and ixar- 
ticularly the district of Aliwal North. 

In temperate and dry temperate regions, with high summer tem- 
peratures and summer rainfall, the rate of destruction of organic 
matter through oxidation, in well aerated soils, is normally greater 
than its rate of formation, and the accumulation of humus in such 
soils is consequently minimal* In such regions the most practical 
and efieotive method of increasing and maintaining the humus- 
content of soils is the establishment of perennial vegetation, and 
especially a grass sward, A dense grass cover not only supplies large 
quantities of raw orj^anic matter but also reduces summer soil tem- 
peratures and aeration, increases the retention of moisture in the 
soil, and thus provides the required conditions for humus aecutnulu- 
tion. Broadly, then, the salvation of our dry arable soils is to be 
sought in the establishment of perennial fodder crops and pastures 
(leys). 

Suitable Perennial Pasture and Fodder Crops* 

Since the farmer is dependent upon his land for a livelihood and 
cannot therefore devote all his time solely to the rehabilitation of his 
soil, he must ensure that the inclusion of perennial leys in the farm- 
ing sytem will not only enhance the fertility of the soil but also give 
the requisite remuneration. The aim of any investigation therefox'e 
must be to test and select suitable perennial pasture and fodder crops, 
and to examine how these may be best included in the general fam- 
ing system to conform to the above-mentioned requiremments. 

At the outset this will necessitate revision of the whole farming 
system, with the bias in favour of livestock* Whereas, at present, 
arable lands in the area under discussion are utilized largely for the 
production of cash crops, as a more or less independent venture, it is 
necessary that these lands should be closely incorporated in the whole 
farming system, with cash crops (e.g., wheat and maize) replaced to 
a large extent by fodder crops and pastures, and reduced thus to 
their rightful place in suitable ley rotations. 

The perennial crops to be sought are more especially those that 
will supply hay, silage material and winter pasturage to ensure con- 
tinuity of fodder supply throughout the year, and especially”' during 
periods of drought. They must therefore ibe hardy, drought resistant, 
and able to establish themselves in competition with weeds, Four 
years of investigation in the district of Aliwhl North (vrhere there are 
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of ruminaiiis) sliou]<l l)o dropped uniil nNo ro\t‘roil vvilli fbe 

sublimate. Wants to be examined for prusM'r arid should i»o for- 
warded in the same manner. 

The corrosiTe vsublimate solution is (ddaiuabb* fiom ^‘beiuisfs. 
]\T B, — It is e'Rtremehj 'polsonouSy should bt* lubtdled such, and bo 
kept locked away.. 

Water poisoning, — Two larg’e wine br)tilt‘s of tlu‘ >uspeeii*d \^afor 
are required for a pro])er iiivesti<>'ation. 

Plant poisoning , — Siuspected ])lanis in^'eUier with lludr Iniilov 
flowers and fruit vsbould be pa(d<ed between sherds (d‘ m‘nspa[U‘r uiol 
cardboard and forwarded for identifiriatioii. 

The Covering Letter, 

It is absahiteljj essmtud (1) that carh spvrimvn should hr at/#/ 
m* a separate container^ prvferahlg a uuil-rlcanrd fruft jor: 
(2) that each apecu'inen vsliould be clearly ntnnben^d and marked nith 
the name and address of the sender; and (d) fhal fin* naiure «jf ihe 
contents and the name aird address of the owner .should l)e stated on 
the wrapper of the parcel. In addition, the (covering bdter should 
contain a full description of the bi.siory of the disease, the symptom^ 
and post-mortem lesions, and all the possible information in connec- 
tion with the feed, graxiug, licks, etc., of ilic animnls concerned. 
This letter must he sent by post and not he i nr laded in the parrti. 

Bulletins on the aboA’c and other stock tliscases arc obtainahb* 
from the Director of Veterinary Services, Onderstt'poorf . 

Warning. 

It is most important that sprri tarns of internal organ mdrt\ 
etc.f nthich are fotfrarded hy rail or post, shaaUl hr fharaughly imalrd 
in properly cleaned fruit jars or tins. Such rontainrrs must then hr 
packed in boxes eonUdniny saffirirnt SiNcdnsf, grass or strair pre- 
vent hreakaye. If eoniainrrs are broken in transit they are simply 
thrown away by post or railway officials sinee they eohtaminafr every- 
thing with whim they eonir into conhirt. On the, parrel shauhi hr 
written Glass — With Care Farthermore, spreimrns of iairrnal 
organs should not he conveyed to Onderstvpoorf in hays hy 


Turkish Tobacco;— 
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When the whole crop^ has been harvested the tobacco h gmiled anil 
paled according to pickings, leaf sisse and colour. I'he Hirings are 
cut from the reeds and packed iu a pressing box wdth thi* buiWoHlH 
of the leaves facing outwards, and compressed. The biilcH weigh 
^PPi’o^iniately 90 ll>. and are done up in hessian in sutdi manner 
that the two butt-end sides and one of the end sides are visible. 

All our Turkish tohacco is sent to the local tobacaR) co-operative 
society m this form, where.it is graded and handled furtljcr according 
to the requirements of tlie market. 


The bulletin is obtainable from the 8tellcuboscli-3?lsen1uirg 


College of Agriculture 


at 3d. 


per copy. 
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Biological Control of Prickly Pear* 

Dr. F* W. Pettey, Principal Entomologist, Uitenhage. 

TN 1932 the Govemiuent decided, as a result of pressure from 
™ numerous farmers’ associations to import Cactohlastis cactorum 
into South Africa for liberation in areas that were being overrun by 
prickly pear. 

Research Laboratories Established. 

After considering the facilities offered by the Councils of seven 
municipalities in prickly-pear areas, and the suitability of the 
localities, three Prickly Pear Research Stations were established, one 
at GraafE-Reinet in 1933, the second at TJitenhage early in 1935, and 
the third at Port Beaufort in September 193b. All the work of the 
three stations is now directed from TJitenhage. 

The activities of the three laboratories up to the present time 
liave (jonsisted mainly of the mass production and distribution of 
Caatohlasiis caetorum, of the eocLineal insect JMctylopius opnintjae, 
and of the boring beetle,* La^gochims funestAis, and of investigations 
of the factors whieli hamper their progress in the veld. 

The breeding, liberation and studies of the progresss of the 
(loehineal, Dactylopin^ species near conf'usus, an insect enemy of 
jointed (lactus, have also been dealt with at TJitenhage and Fort 
Beaufort. 

Since the establivshmeut of the laboratories the staffs of the three 
stations c-ombined Have comprised four entomologists, four technical 
assistants, 12 European distribtiiors and about 50 native and coloured 
Jubourers. The ecpuptnent has included about 900 large breeding 
cages and twelve motor vehicles. The cost to the pul>ii(*. of maintain- 
ing these laboratories and in carrying on their activities has been 
approximately i‘9,0()0 aumially. 

Sin(‘e the breeding stations have been establshed, the staff has 
produced, colk<!ted, and distributed 585,559,(^00 Cdcioblastu eggs, 
and thousands of lorry loads of cochineal infested ;brickly-pear leaf 
pads throughout the pear-infested areas of the eastern secstion of the 
(Jape Province. The number of Lagoc^Jiinis beetles now liberated in 
coastal areas to vvhitdi disiribution of this insect is limited, totals 
about a third of a million, and this work is continuing at present. 

What these Insects have Accomplished* 

Gmtohhsti ^^. — Three to four years after this insect had^ been 
established in the veld, it had increasecl to vast numbers nearly 
everywhere, had greatly defoliated the large prickly pear plants, and 
Imd prevented them from fruiting for several successive years. 
Assisted by the cochineal it has prevented, and is continuing largely 
to prevent, the invasion of new terrifoiy by this weed by the destruc- 
tion of the majority of young seedling plants as they appear* How- 
ever, the inteuvsity of population which Cactohlastis attained, resulted 
in the destruction of so much of the succulent parts of its food plants, 
on which it depended if it was to thrive, that there was a great 
reduction in the numbers of the insect due to malnutrition and disease 
organisms. The woody parts of the plant are not suitable as a food 
for this insect. Since its peak of increase Cactohlastis has nowhere' 
succeeded in recovering to large numbers in the veld because of the 
numerous enemies it huvS acquired, chiefly in the form of insect 
parasites, predators and disease organisms. The mucilaginous sap 
of the host plant and high summer temperatures also hinder its pro- 
gress considerably. 
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Cochineal Uniter t {Ihiriyh^pins ttpaafiae). \ViH*n il 
milled that CaatohJastl,^ ivoiild iioi aeliiovt^ ihe <h*i4're»* of f‘t;Mii{M<ieu 
of j)ricldy' pear hoped for, the inlroduci ion al lUHtllier iiiMAl <d‘ 
promise had to be eonsiilered, 

' At the {^ii^^>‘estioii of the ivriier and vviih the a'^>i’^lanee of lie* 
Government of Australia, a eousi^^nnuml of the St>uth At'riean priekly 
pear‘ was’ shi]>pecl from this <‘oun try to AusiraHa to determine it theie 
was any s]>e<ues of (audiineal there which would Ibriu* on and flamaue 
it. Mr. A. -P. Dodd’s iiivestijjfiiliims then* resuHi'd in the importa^ 
tioa .of * 7>«6*/:///o/n//.s‘ opuntiac in the year PKIT. The iiiMn*! w;u iir‘«t 
testedi aneb retired in the Uitenha»*e liuhoratory. Frmit the rilenhaoo 
stock- alMho' eocdiineal orip-inated whieh was diNtrihutf*d thiouifliont 
•tlie peat areas, in a year after the insec*! was t*.sialdi,«^lied in tin* iidd, 
it had inereased enormously, and in 1H months’ time il ha<l preatl) 
defoliated the priehly pear plants, in tin* inland aiea*'*. i.e., lmi> 
miles or more from tlie eoast, its intensity of attack pieatest, am! 
here many iarpe plants, espeidally in vlei soil where priekli pear w;h 
sheltered by bush, ivere so completely didoUated that the> wero 
killed. This depTee of dumape persisteil for about three lears in fha 
coastal areas ami it continues to persist in mod of the inlatn! area*., 
excejit on cold, exposed mountain slopes or loealiiies expoM'd to 
limited snnsbine in winter. Tn the more coastal ureas the enehineal 
now fails to im‘rease rapidly eiiouph to I’ompete with it^ aripnrod 
enemies. 

This eo(‘1uneal imsecd, a year or two after it beeaiiie edatdidied 
in the v<dd, acipured two natural miemies, xh. the ladybird heelles, 
CryptoJfuyna,^ montroicierl and /i,vochom cs flaiupcs, ami more 
recently in non-Karoo areas a funpms known as kmpn^t sp, has been 
found to attack it. Tliese enemies result in seasonal depletimi oj tiie 
eochineal every lute wdnter and sprinp, lolhnvinp which, Uie 
cochineal, updo the present at any rate, iner(*ases and m outnumbers 
the btHvfcles in the more inland areas that it still eontiiine*. to debdiale 
the prickly ])ear [mriodii'ally, thoup*h not to the sntuc demee a*^ 
ocmirred before the predator beetles appeartMl, 

These enemies of cmdiineal now prevent it from uttainiap sm ii 
intensity of population on growing prickly pear plants as eomphdely 
to destroy them. 


Felling of Prickly Pear and Further Destructimu 
Invostipatkms by the writer in HTIH, based on similar ones in 
Australia with a different species of (^pnatia by A, lb Dmld, ivvealei! 
that eochineal would completely kill prickly ‘p<mr phinH, Imge and 
small, soon after they were felled. Plots to denumsirate fhiH to 
farmers and municdpalitres were cHiabliHlNnl in all diviHimis of the 
pnckly pear areas in 10;39 and I!40. At the Name time a mvnUv 
was issued, urging propmdy owihu'h eoncernm! to fell nil prit^kly pear 
as mm as it was well infested and couHideraldv debdinied bv the 
cocluneal, with full insiruedions how to do Ihi* w'ork properlv. tluHc 
property owners who followed the Depurtment’H advice amt' indnic* 
tious correctly, have been well rewarded by practuujilly clearing their 
veld of this weed. Those who felled their pear, leaving high Ktumps, 
or who duLuot rat their prickly pear when eochineal wm in good 
condition, have attained only partial success, wdth few” except inns. 

u ago a large-scale felling experiment was slarhul 

by the Department of Agriculture under the supervision of ciovern- 
meat officials. Tip to the present about 12dM)0 morgini in the vicinitv 

£C?ookhouse pd over 30,000 in tke vicinity of (inuiff-Kcitici of what 

Carf^ht^ff OT^I the cochitHwl, nsHiBtwl hy 

Vactobrntu, had defoliated it, have received treatment hy feUiutr 
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the plants. The whole of these areas is to a A^ery great extent cleared 
of the weed, but without the assistance of the cochineal it would have 
been impractical and iinpossible to hai^e. accomplished this work. 

The results have been vso good that the Government has now taken 
steps'to encourage felling more extensively by offering to assist pro- 
perty owners in this work on the pound for pound principle. Those 
Avho desire financial assistance should apply to the Chief Weeds 
Inspector, P.O. Box 145, GrahainstoAvn, who will furnish all par- 
ticulars. 

In the coastal areas, however, the cochineal fails now to compete 
with its beetle enemies in the rate of increase, even in the summer 
months. In many coastal and non-Karoo areas the cochineal has also 
acquired a fitngus enemy, HJmpusa, Avhich retards its progTess 
seriously. Consequently, the Government is considering the impor- 
tation of more promising insect enemies of our prickly pear pest 
from Mexico and elsewhere, which, it is hoped, will be moi^e effective 
than^ those we now have in the control of this weed in areas where 
cochineal is tnisatisfactory. 

The Boring Beetle (Lagochirus Funestus), 

This beetle was imported from Australia about three years ago. 
Only in the larval stage is it destructive fo prickly pear. The grubs 
burrow in the woody segments of the plants, causing the branches to 
collapse. It kills only the woody parts of the plant and not the leaf 
pads. To date a total of 325,750 adult beetles has been produced at 
the three stations combined, from 1942 to 1945 inchisive, since rearing 
of this insect was started, with an avera^*e fold increase of 17 T. A 
total of 287,628 beetles has been distributed in the veld in the 
divisions of tJitenhage, Port Elizabeth, Fort Beaufort, Albany, 
Stockenstrom,^ Bedford and Bathurst* Up to the present, although 
three generations have been in the veld, the results have been dis- 
appointing everywhere. It has diminished in numbers and havS not 
increased anywhere in spite of restocking. Its progress is hindered 
particularly by excessive mucilaginous secretions of the pear in the 
furrows of the bark made by the beetles for deposition of their eggs. 
The mucilage hardens, often killing the eggs before they hatch and 
destroying the young larvae. Other factors hampering the progress 
of this beetle in the veld are: — 

(1) — The beetles fail to lay in the absence, of rainfall. 
Egg laying is poorer in winter than in summer. 

(2) Predators, — Ants, lizards and spiders kill the adult beetles* 
Eodents destroy the grubs by burrowing Into their cocoons. It is 
extremely doubtful, theiefore, if this insect will ever be^able to sub- 
sist in prickly pear under our South African conditions. 


The Dry-Lands Problem in the north-eastern Cape 

Province l — IConUnmd frofn page 28, 

a pasture grass and, like Setaria du Toitskraal^ provided four 
grazings during last season under dry-land cultivation. 

The above investigations have ^ been conducted on the farm 
Elandshoek, owned by Mr, L. S. Dorington, in the district of Aliwal 
North, and are scheduled to continue for another four ^fears. Unfor- 
tunately seed of the grasses recommended’ is not yet available to 
fanners, but every endeavour is being made to extend their cultiva- 
tion, and it is hoped that seed will shortly be available in large 
quantities. 
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Fertilizing of Maize: 

The Effect of Phosphate, Nitrogen, Potash and Compost. 

L. L. Efcsteen, Lecturer in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, 

Glen, O.F.S. 

I X the worth -western Orange Free Stale experinionls urt!_ lieiiig' 
carrid out with maize iii order to determine ihe effei-t ot 
various quantities of fertilizer on the "rain yield of maize. 

In tile first experiment the (‘tt'eet of pho.sphatJc iVdilixers muy 
was examined, and tliese results appeared in Ihe fliine issue nl 

Farming in Sovth Africa, In ihe se(‘ou(l exp<*riinent, \vhi<*h is dis- 
cussed hero, the elfeel of aiumoniuiu siilplm(t\ chloride t»f ptdash, 
kraal manui'e and compost, to|L,^ether with or without superphosphate, 
was examined. The experiment plot adjoins experinierji plot Xo. 1, 
and consequently soil eoiulitions and ihe lo(‘uIiiy are as nearl;^’ iden- 
tical as possible.'^' Table I reflects the eomposiiiou of the soil. 

Tablk 1 . — Composition of the SoiL 


tSoii Properties. 


M a Depth of 


( 

0^ to u\ I ur to 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


pH 

Oitnq acid soluble l\ 

Total 

OaO.. 


KaO 

Sosqiiioxide. . * 

Total N 

Hygroscopic moistiini 

Sand coarser than t mm.... 

Sand 2 to 0*2 mm 

Sand 0*2 to 0*02 mm.. . , . 
Mud 0*02 to 0*002 min,,,. 
Clay dner than 0*002 mm.. 


U*H 


udMmri 


o«()2nd 


(Pinri 


U*H52 

1 

4‘dt 


ipomm 


(POH 

2*2 

0*0 

ihit 


m*H 

nm 


3*5 

4^1 

H*5 

17*0 


Applications of Fertilizer. 

The following symbols explain the treatrnonts inclmltal in Iht* 
experiment. All applications are on the basis of one morgen, anti 
annually, unless otherwise specified. 

Es stands for 300 lb. superphosphate. 

Mj stands for 5 tons of kraal iiuuiuro applied only during 
1936, In 1942-43 the application was repeated, *^but with 
municipal compost (Cj). 
m stands for 800 lb, kraal manure. 

IT stands for 100 ammonium sulphate. 




Fkktilizfxg of Maize. 


tslaiuis lor one ton of municipal compost. " • 

O 2 wiamls for two tons of mnnicipal compost, 
tiraniilar K stands for 333 11). granular fertilizer — 5 

wlnicdt, in composition, is equivalent to tlie treat- 

ment. 

NJJ . — Tlie superpliosphata was of 20 per cent, strength through- 
out. 

Composition of Kraal Manure and Municipal Cotupost. 

The kraal manure and the compost had the following compo- 
sition on a wet basis. — 


% % Org, 

Mmstiire. % N, % Matter. 


Kraal manure 50-7 0*85 0*7 10 

Compost 20-1 0*9 0*65 20 


Results of Second Experiment. 

The yield in bags per morgen is given in Table II. 


Table II . — Yield in Bags of 200 Ih. 


Date of 
planting. 

2/12/30. 

20/11/36. 

Date of 
planting. 

22 / 11 / 39 . 

29./U/40 

. 10/1/42, 

13/11/42 . 

Type. 

Anveld. 

Ekatoen. 

Type. 

Eksteen. 

Silver 

King. 

Boes- 

man. 

j Ekflteon, 

Treatment. 

1036/37. 

1938/39. 

Treatment. 

1939/40. 

1940/41. 

1941/42. 

1942/43. 


lU'H 

8*4 

0 

9*1 

14*7 

7*0 

16*6 



Pa 

14*2 

18-4 

p, 

15‘0 

20*1 

12*1 

20*9 

M, 

10*2 

IM 

Mj., 

11*4 

.14*2 

8*4 

22*2 

I> Mr 

10*5 

IB’O 

FaM^.. ....... 

12*8 

19*2 

11*8 

20*7 

PjM 

ir>‘4 

19*0 ! 

P,Ci 

16*4 

19*8 

13*4 

21*2 

m 

10-3 

9*2 

PA 

18*0 

21*9 

14-0 

22 • b 

PgNt 

13*2 

17-5 

PA- 

15’3 

21*2 

16*1 

21*5 

P»N 

14*7 

18*4 

PjN 

14-5 

19*9 

12*1 

2M 

P.iM 

14*5 

12*7 

17‘2 

P.AMs 

15*2 

19*7 

11*6 

21*2 

FgK 1 

19*4 

Grranular K. .* i 

15*1 

20*2 

12*7 

20*6 

PaNK ! 

10*4 

19*9 

PaKK 

14-7 

20:3 

,12, *4 

.21*1 

Reliable 
difibrenoe 
(P sa *00) 

2*0 

2*1 

Reliable 
difference 
(P— *06). 

2-4 

D4 

, ,1*5 

a*9 


Discussion and Conclusions. 

As a restilt of late rains, during the 1937-38 season, the experi- 
tnent plot was planted only on 15 January 1938 witbont any appiicar 
tion of fertilizer. Owing to the shortness of the season, the plots 
were not harvested for purposes of the experiment. During the 
1941-42 season, the rains also came late and the yields of this short 
season were generally low and considerably damaged by frost. 

The yield figure indicates, in the first instance,' a considerable 
crop increase in all cases where phosphate was applied, but there 
was no further increase where nitrogen or potash was applied. The 
application of artificial fertilizers on these sandy soils is, therefore, 
a waste of capital. The granular fertilizer, which is also a mixture, 
gives no better results than pure superphosphate. The only 
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advantage of tliis fertilisser that ii is more pleasatii to handle than 
the powdery fcrtilissers, Imt that doe^» rud juntily the eKira 

The animal application of 800 lb* hrual nuinurc per morgen 
makes no significant dilferonco to the yield. The apjdii’atMm *d a 
tons of kraal mamire per morgen during IfWO, however, >luiued reseltH 
ecjual to those obtained from an applicaihni of dOU Ih, r^nper per 
morgen during the first year, but after Ute third scasoii the residual 
effect had disappeared. This heavy upplieaiion of kraal uianme, phi"4 
150 or 300 lb. super produces no better yields than super alone. A 
repetition of the a])plication of 5 tons of (‘onipost. per morgen in 
1942-43 brought the yield from treat men i M;, level thal nt all 


f 

I 



Th«i plot <>n thu left rocoived mt artificial fertilizer, wliile litui '*11 (Ite riijlit 
rwcc'ivixl 2 (M) ll>. aiipi'r per nierneti, ' 

h. /., ULitt'in, 


phoftphale ti'eatinents ; in other words the need lor idxisjihiit** was 
again supplemented. The annual application of half a Inn, one ton 
and two tons of compost, together with super, also shnweii no 
improvement of the crop. From these results it may, therefore, he 
deduced that as soon as auffiideut <*.(»m{K)sl is applied to inaize to fulfil 
its requirements in regard to phosphates, the same yield «'uii he 
obtained as with an npplic.ation of 8upei'i>ho.sphatc!. ' During dry 
seasons, however, the large quantities of nitrogen in compost may 
have a detrimental effetd, on the crop as a result of » tt)t» hi.x«rhmt 
growth of foliage. 

Effect of Fertilizing on the Quality of Grain. 

Under normal conditions, fertilizing does not aft'eet the grade 
of the maize, hut it had a marked elect on the 134142 crop. Kurlv 
frost seriously damaged the grain; in treatments O and M, the 
damage was so great that grain with 9 per cent, defective kernels 
could he classified only as sample grade. The grain of all the other 
treatments was of grade 6, that is first grade usable grain. These 
tmlta are also a clear indication of the retarding effetd which lack 
hf phosphates has on the ripening of grain. 

V Since the roil in these parts is particularly deficient in available 
phosphonc oxide, phosphate fertilizer as well as applications of kraal 
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Febtiltzing of Maize. 


3)Uiiiure not only increase the crop, but also the pliosplioric oxide 
content of the gTain, as indicated in Table III* 


Table III. — PcTcentage Phos'phor^ic Oxide in Grain, 
{Composite samples,) 


Treatment. 

Percentage phosphoric oxide in grain. 

(Composite Samples). 

1936/37. 

1938/39. 

1940/41. 

1942/43. 

Q 

0-662 

0-605 

0-793 

1-017 



0-720 

0-883 

1-027 

1-282 

J’A 

0-809 

0-941 

1-012 

1-343 

M. 

0-757 

0-708 

0-817 

1*339 


The after-effect of the application of 5 tons of kraal manure is 
reflected in Table III. As the yield decreases, that is, as the phos- 
phate deficiency in the soil becomes apparent, the phosphoric oxide 
(‘ontcnt of the grain also decreases in comparison with the other 
treatments. 

Effect of Fertilizing on the Citric-Acid Soluble Phosphoric Oxide 

in the Soil* 

Composite samples of the first 12 inches of soil were taken in 
1939, ana in 1943 separate samples were taken of the plots. A few of 
tiie interestipg’ figures are given in Table IV. 


Table TV. — Citric-acid soluble phosphoric oxide in the top soil. 

P.P.M." 


Treatment. 

1939. * 

1943. 

<> 

5-0 

5-5 

1’, 

5-4 

7-3 

M, 

7-5 

12-5 

PjM, 

9-1 

22-1 

Boliable difference (P — 0-06) 


3-0 


* Parts per million. 


From Table IV it is clear that if adequate quantities of kraal 
manure are applied, the phosphate content of the soil may be con- 
siderably increased — even to the point of obtaining maxinaiim yields. 
The after-effect of kraal manure is attributed mainly to this increase 
in phosphates. From these results it may also be deduced that an appli- 
(*ation of 75 to 100 lb. super plus 2 to 3 tons of kraal manure per 
morgen, ought to yield good results. Since kraal manure is bulky, and 
takes much time to transport, the application of this manure should be 
undertaken only on lands which are situated near kraals and at a 
times of the year when labour can be spared. 

Summary. 

The soil is very sandy and subject to wind-erosion ; it is deficient 
in phosphates* 

Annual applications of 200 lb. superphosphate per morgen bring 
about a large crop increase, whilst potash and nitrogen have no 
additional effect on the grain yield. 

The annual application of 800 lb. kraal manure per morgen has 
no effect on the crop yield. 


IConiinued ott pctg$ 5% 
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Fat^mi:ng in South Afiuoa 


Fowl Typhoid. 

J. D. W. A. Coles, Research Officer, Ondcrstcpoort. 

O WING- to the extraordinary rapidity with wlih-h fowl typhoid is 
bpreadiug- over the UnioJi, particnlarly on the high void (d_lt»* 
Transvaal, and the enormous losses occasioned hy thl^ di'-oaso. it is 

felt that the time is ripe to review (he whole prohleni. , , , , 

Towl typhoid is a specific acute luictenal disease ci fowls and 
turkeys, anil unfortunately is now also killing off chickens and poults 
in ever-increasing' numbers. The disease is due iu a small batderituu 
called aalmoiiclla gaUimrum, and the orgauisms are pre.M‘ut m large 
numbers in the dropping's which coutiuninuie ih<‘ s(dl, food atul ^uHer, 
Some apparently healthy fowls are “ curriers This means lhat 
their droppings contain the dangerous infec'tion, idiheugh the CouIh 
are not visibly ill. 

Symptoms. 

There is generally a sudden onset of the disease', and u large 
number of fowds may die within a w^eek. The usual thing, how(*ver* 
is for 2 or 3 fowls to die each day. 

The symptoms are: — Loss of appetite, in(‘rease<l thirst, dullness, 
ruffled feathers, head held (*lose to the body, drooping wings, tdosed 
eyes and ^sleepiness. I)iarrhoea is almost a constant sytnptom, the 
droppings being greenish-yellow. The comb is usimllv dark rt*d to 
purplish-blue in colour, but in some cases it may be pale. There is 
high fever and the fowl is hot to the tmieb. There is also loss of 
condition and, finally, marked prostration, profuse diarrhoea and 
unconsciousness. Death may occur at any time within 4 day^ aiter 
the onset of the symptoms. 

Post mortetu Appearances, 

At pout inoTtom the liver is found to be enlarged ami triable, and 
often has u bromse or groeuish-browjse colour. Hornet iuics it may have 
a slightly mottled appearance, parti tnilurly in chronit: ca>cs of the 
disease. 

The spleen is usually much enlarged. There is iuicstitml catarrh 
and even blood mixed with the iniestmal contents. 


Diseases Resembling Fowl Typhoid* 

1. Visceral gout — The spleen is never enlargeci and the liver 
never has a bronsce colour. Apart from these diffennoM^s, however, 
the two diseases are easily confused. 

2. Spimehaeiosis and Aegyptianellosis, — Only u ntii'roscopi<? 
examination of the blood can reveal tho causal pamsitt's, which arc 
transmitted by the tampan. The spleen is enlarged, but the Hver 
never shows a bronsse colour. 

3. Arsenical poisoning . — There is generally thick leiuicimm 
muons in the intestines and reddening of the membniiic, A numher 
of cases usually occur very suddenly. Chemical examiimtion of the 
hver wxll reveal the arsenic. 

L Bacillary White Diarrhoea in adult This k very rare 

, , and only an expert can tell the difference. 

tA- turkeys and fowls, whether young or old, the "symptoiim and 
. demons of fowl typhoid are always the same. 

If , ' ' / ■ 

Prevention. 

rapidly fiecotaes infected when once the disease 
survivors should, if possible, he put in houses and 
impervious floors. The safest measure is 
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Fowl Typhoid. 


i4> kill off and burn all fowls and turkeys the moment tbey become ill. 
’’J’his will reduce the infection still further. 

Jiistall dropping boards under the perches, and collect and burn 
or bury all droppings daily. Feed green food, mash, grain and water 
in receptacles into which the fowls cannot defecate. Before being 
fed, no food or water should come in contact with fowi dropping's in 
any way. 

The litier should be swept out and burned every second day till 
the disease stops, and the whole house should be sprayed w^ell with a 
2 per <;ent, carbolic acid solution before the new litter is put in. ALso 
chanire the nest-hay every second day. 

Telegraph or write for fowl-typhoid xaccine immediately^ and 
inoculate all fowis and turkeys at the earliest possible opportunity. 
The fowls and turkeys must not be allowed out for another fortnight, 
whi(!h represents the time taken for immunity to develop. 

No dipping of the fowls or medicinal treatment is of any use, and 
it will pay to kill off and burn all sick poultry. 

The successful eradication of typhoid diseases depends on a 
combination of:~ 

1* Hygiene, i.e., clean houses, uncontaminated food and 
water, and proper disposal of the faeces; and 

2. Vaccination*— Farmers attend to vaccination, but almost 
invariably neglect the necessary hygienic measures, and it is for 
this reason that the vaccine is sometimes considered useless* With-* 
out good hygiene nothing can stop the disease from gaining even 
a greater hold on the country* 

Farmers should be particularly careful not to buy fowls anywhere 
-and everywhere, as they may be in the incubation period of up to 
,14 days, imd so look (|uite healthy. A week or so later all the damage 
will be done. Since the B.W.B. test show^s up carriers of both B.W.D. 
and fowl typhoid, farmers should buy all new stock from holders of 
the B.W.l), Test Oertificale. 

Since the droppings contain millions of fowl typhoid germs, it is 
very easy for fowd food sacks to become contaminated on a farm. For 
this reason fowl food should always be sold in new bags, or in bags 
that have been put in boiling water for five minutes. Naturally, the 
bags are dried before use. 

Where the disease is established and vaccination seems to have 
no effect, the only thing for the farmer to do is to keep his fowls 
strictly on the intensive system, i.e., on an impervious floor, and 
to attend to the purity of the food and water, and vaccinate as well. 
The intensive system is also the main weapon of defence against other 
soihborne diseases such as cholera, coccidiosis and worms, as well als 
diseases due to tampans and other external parasites. 

Vaccination. 

The vaccine, if unopened and stored in a cool, dark place, may be 
kept as long as 2 months. A hypodermic syringe, graduated in cubic 
centimetres, and 6 hypodermic needles are necessary for the operation. 
The Division, however, only stocks a 6 c.c. syringe; price, 11s. 
complete. See also special leaflet on Supply of Syringes to Stock- 
owners 

djOosen the syringe, and boil it and the 6 needles for ten minutes 
before commencing to inoculate. Then tighten up the syringe, fill it 
with vaccine and begin. A pot of boiling water should be close at 
hand, so that a fresh needle may be used for each bird. 

Inoculate under the skin of the breast. The dose for fowls and 
turkeys, irrespective of age, is 1 c.c. A second inoculation^ identical 
icith the firstf must he earned out a week later, 
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Except when iidviHcd lo do so by tbo Divimom ot \ h.m ot,..,. 
Services, farmers sliould not imn-ulalo pooKry u.alor . .unu 1, - .. 

Wlieii typhoid does break out rn youiip- cinckou.-. tloo ' 

be kept on i-'incb mesb wire ueitiuf?. Wbeii they are tuo iti-oiili- oh 
they can be inoculated, and a fortnifjbt later they may be IibeiaJ-.l 

in. a new clean camp. . / i* i i / ? 

Formers shonld, however, not wait for the ihsuL^r 

before mooulating their ponUry, 

Immunity genei'ally lakes 12 io 14 davs lo develop* tiud luay m* 
cOTeeted to last about 9 months. The vaccine is liaruilev.* and njo> Ijo 
U vsed whenever desired. If the o])eration is randnily |MoininHM{, 
laying should not he affected. Vaccination <iocs not render poiiHiy 

unfit for human consumption. i . t i- 

Though vaccination can prevent the further spr<»ad c»i the di^sise, 
it cannot cure sick birds or clean up the inieidion in (♦arrier^. Hence, 
vaccination can never completely eradicate i<nvl typlmid on n lurtn. 
The only way to eradicate fowl typhoid completely is to have all the 
fowls and turkeys submitted to the 15. W. I), test. As nnujtioned 
already, the one test eliminates carriers of both fowl^ tyfihcdd uini 
bacillary white diarhoea. A separate pamphlet dealiiig with the 
whole question of B,W,D. is obtainable from the Direidfu* of 
Veterinary Services, Ondersteport, or the ()fRcer-in«(Tiarge, Allerton 
Laboratory, P.O. Box 405, l^ietemarit55hurg. Henm’ully speak iuKS 
it is not recommended that small farm flocks shonld he testmi for 
B.W.D. The test is most useful for the owners <d* large Hocks and the 
sellers of day-old chicks and breeding stock. 

Vaccination is done eiitirelv at the owner’s risk, uml Ihe llepiiH- 
ment of Agriculture ac<*epiH no liuhility for any mortality that may 
occur as a result thereof. 


The vaccine is put up in bottles containing stiflicient mnterini to 
inoculate 10, 25, 5(1 or 100 birds oav.e and may he obtained on 
application to any District (lovernment Veterinurv OfliciT or HcHidefit 
Magistrate, or direct from the Dire(dor of Veterinary Scrvi(H*h, IMh 
Onderstepoort (telegraphic address: Mimd>e, Dndcrslcptmrli; or tho 
Officer-in-Oharge, Veterinary ReHeurtdi Luborutory, Bon 405, Bictcr- 
maritxburg (telegraphic address : Bacteria, Pictarinarits^lmrg), at the 
rate of 5s. per 100 double doses, i.e., sufficient vaciune for the ilouhb^ 
inoculation of 100 birds. The vaccine for both inoculatitms is M*nt 
in one consignment. 

Labox'atoi’y produ(ds are only issued on prepayment or eaod, per 
post or rail, but it will be to tbe advantage of applieanfs to moil eash 
with order, as otherwise, in addition to the cost of the urtieles, they 
must also pay the c.o.d, charges, whitdi if tlus pareel is sent per post, 
may run into quite an appreciable amount, as tW ni'ininuim is Is. per 
parcel. Cheques, ete., must be made payable to iiu* IHreetor id’ 
Veterinary Services, 

When replying to a letter or telegram always refer thereto hy 
quoting the number and date thereof. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

Will persons who place orders for vaccines please note that:~- 

(a) No refund of the purchase price or credit will be made 
if purchasers return the vaccine to the Department, 
(h) Such returned vaccine will always be destroyed. 

Laboratory Pmducu ami noM the enrmet 
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Veld Management in South-Eastern 
Border Districts of the 

J. Preller, Dohne Pasture Research Station, Division of Soil 
and Veld Conservation* 

^piOi area wliieh is served by the Dohne Pasture Research Station 

is bounded by tlie coast on the eastern side, by the railway line 
bciweeu East Jiondon and Somerset East on the southern side and on 
tin* wcHtcrn and northern sides by a line which runs more or less 
flirmigh tSoiiiersci East, Mortimer, Tarkastad, Sterkstroom and 
boiwc‘en M olio 110 and Jamestown to Lady Grey, Maclear and Qumbxi, 
wluuna! it runs alon^** the Umzimvubu river to Port St. Johns. 

Three Veld Types* 

AfH'ording’ to the types of veld, this area may he divided into 
into three parts, vix., (i) the coastal area; (ii) the tall grass area; and 
(iii) the short grass sweetveld area. 

(i) Comtal tow.— This area is about thirty miles wide, with an 
annual rainfall of ov(3r thirty inches and a very temperate climate. 
The winters are not so cold that the grass stops growing. The veld 
is sweet and the soil consists of a good type of loam. 

On tlie whole the veld has a very dense cover and consists chiefly' 
of rooigras {Themed/i Irianira) and a certain amount of tamhoekie 
grass (// yparrlwnia Imchanami). 

(ii) grfm area* — This type of veld covers by far the largest 
area. It lies between the East Ixmdon-Somerset East railway line 
and Marti mer-Tarkasted-Sterkstroom- Xalanga-Elliot - XJgie-Maclear- 
ijuinlm, the XJmiJsimvubu and the coastal area. 

^ On the whole the rainfall is 30 inches and under, except in the 
vicinity of MacUmr, IJgie and Elliot, where it is between 30 and 40 
inches. 

With a ftnv exceptions the soil is acid and of a sandy loam to a 
Handy tyne, which is of no great value for crop production and is 
vt‘ry eracliblc when brought under cultivation. 

On the higher slopes, tainboekie grass (Hyparrhenia) and 
stiiikgras (Cymbopayon) are tbe most common types, whilst stinkgras 
Hotnetifnes predominates under high rainfall conditions. On the more 
l<nv*Iyiiig parts the veld consists mainly of rooigras (Themeda 
trimidra); types of steeksaadgras {Andropogon spp*); rooisaadgras 
(Tmtaehya) and lemon grass or koperdraadgras (Elyonurns), To a 
4arge extent it is, therefore, sour veld. 

(iii) Short gnus mteetveld mm* — This type of veld is bounded 
by a line running from Sterkstroom, between Jamestown and Molteno, 
to if 4 ady Orey-Maclear-XJgie-Elliot-Xalanga and back to Sterkstroom. 

In the major part of the area the annual rainfall is below 30 
inches, except in the vicinity of Maclear, TJgie and Elliot, ydiere it is 
over 80 inches. The winters are very severe and snow is a fairly 
common occurrence in the mountainous parts. The soil is sweeter 
and more suitable for crop production than in the tall grass area. 

On the whole the veld is sweet, with a type of dw^arf rooigras 
predominating, whilst koperdraadgras, finger grasses, hawersaadgras 
and grasses of the taaipol family {Eragroziu) are fairly common. 

The Moat Suitable Type of Farming According to Veld Type. 

In order to manage gracing correctly, so that it does not deterio- 
rate in composition, density and carigring capacity, it is absolutely 
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.hiDititrn l!MtJ 


essential in tlie first plsKie fo suit ih«> lypc of t'nriiiiti^^ ii> lln* vel.i atnl 
not to force the veld to ixda]>t itsidf 1o llic type ot ll IIm* 

latter course is adopted, the ultimaie outcooic i-an He uotliiiiK Hui 
disastrous for veld, soi], animal and the farmer himsclC. 

By this is meant that veld udiich is inhei‘(‘ntly suited to slH‘t^p 
farming should he used mainly for that purpose, whilst voH! wtiirh 
is essentially suitable for cattle farming should he us<h! mainly tor 
that purpose* 

According to the type of veld, therefore, tuilile farm top; should Hf» 
practised mainly in the coastal and tall grass urt‘as and sheop tanning 
in the short grass area, whilst farming in the tail grass anm, \vhi<’h, 
as has been mentioned, is sour veld and therefore td' no \ait»e ns 
pasturage in wdntor, should' l)e aimed at provitiing ha\ , silage eiops 
and green grazing as winter feed for the sHtek* In the eoastal and 
short grass areUvS, cash crops may receive more* attention ns it is 
possible to conserve the veld here in summer to serve a reserve id 
feed for winter. This does not imply that hay or silage should not He 
made here, however. 


Malpractices and their Consequences. 

In genei^al we are too inclineil to force nature ?o dama^ to our 
tune and consequently, in the tall grass and sour veld area, wt* find 
that sheep farming is practised maiiiljV' instead of euMH* furtiditg. 

The result of this prueti<‘e, whi«di is <*ontrary to Nature, is that 
methods have to be employed tu ke(*p the grass short enough to Hi* 
suitable for grazing by vshoep. It is u well-kno^Yn fact that sheep 
can make no progress on tall grass veld. The following melhoilH 
are therefore adopted:-— 


(а) The veld is hurnt practically every winter, irrespeelive ns lo 
whether there is a large surplus of old grass or not, as hard and old 
sour grass hampers sheep in grazing. 

(б) Paris of the veld are burnt, in spring so that the Nheop will 
have short, young gtms tu graze in summer when the spring gne/Jug 
becomes too hard for thorn or when it has been eropped mi cloMdy 
that they can no longer subsist on it. 

(g) Parts of the veld are hurnt in February and March to supply 
the sheep with green grazing in autumn when the summer veld 
deteriorates. 

(d) The veld is always grazed heavily to keep it short enough 
for sheep. 

Even where cattle are kept in the tall grass area, veldAmriiing 
in season and out of season, is practised only too often —im oHl gniss 
may remain on the veld I Spring mid autumn burning has resulted in 
the rapid increase of Seneem, a plant whhdi is eKtrmnely bmv in all 
animals. 


Unnecessary burning of veld results in tha systemath* destruction 
of the organic matter which covers the soil and iielps it to absorb 
rain-water, with increased run-off and sheet and donga erosloii in 
Consequence. , 


Another result of these malpractices is that the grass, and in 
this case especially the sweet and best grass, is not given a proper 
opportunity to seed. These grasses decrease by degrees ancl are 
,,?*eplaced by harder, more unpalatable grasses with less mitritiva 
'‘^^alue. .This reduces the carrying, capacity of the veld still more, 
tM farmer^s ftnaneial obligations do not permit him to reduce 
of his stock to any extent, his veld becoinii more And 
^“^^^^Itpcked and "trampled.. 


v:.' 
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TX S(Urm-EASTKRN BoHDKR IJlSTKICTS OP THE C.P. 


A overstocked and trampled, soil erosion spreads, 

wfiiisi Mvicno and other toxic plants increase rapidly and tliorn-tree 
Ih\i L ^ ^ <‘50‘roafdnnent asstmies alarming proportions by leaps and 

J o prov<‘ how^ nincli veld-burning can reduce the carrying* 
caj)uejiy or yield of the veld, the following data of a veld-burning 
c*x|H*rimeui which was carried out at this station are quoted : — 

II ri(^ht of Half in Pomds obtained from 2 Plots of 60 by 120 feet 

each : — 


i !k‘arca by mcnvijig in wintcn*. . . 
Hnmfc with lioatl wind in winter 
lUirut with roar wind in wintor. 



1940-41. 

1941-42. 

1942-43. 

Total. 


320 

258 

454 

1,032 


101 

37 

138 

276 


99 

35 

142 

1 

276 


Apart from the disadvantages of veld-burning which have already 
been mentioned, its detrimental effect is manifest from these figures, 
as almost four times as much hay was obtained from the unburnt 
vehl as from ilie burned veld over a period of three years. 

How to Prevent Detrimental Effects* 

first and most important essential for counteracting and 
climinuting the detrimental effects of mismanagement is more camps. 
In eutdi camp proper provision must be made for watering-places, 
b'uriher, the eampa must be made so' as to divide the sweet from the 
Hour veld and the high-lying* from the low-lying veld. This will 
prevent the sweet vedd from being overstocked and trampled while 
jlic Hrnir vtdd Ihuhoucs hard and worthless. It wall also prevent stock 
from forming footpaths, which eventually develop into sloots, when 
proceeding from the lugh-lying to the low^-lying veld and vice versa. 

With .more camps llie vsourve'ld can be managed more effectively 
by following a system of 3’otational grajzing by which the sour grasses 
(*au he utiliMul to the best advantage. If there is a surplus of grass, 
ilio on level veld may be closed temporarily for the mowing of 

hay, and imduded in the system in autumn again, when it will 
provide excellent after^growth grazing. The hay serves as a valuable 
Huppkmeiit to the s\ipply of wdnter feed. It is possible, then, to 
close some of the camps in the sweetveld in seasons of plenty in 
order that they may be used as grazing camps in autumn and winter. 

More cattle and fewer sheep will have to be kept, especially in 
the tall grass and sweetveld areas. This is the only practical system 
which may be applied on this type of veld -without causing permanent' 
damage to the veld* 

Xly making more extensive use of the mower, especially on the 
tall grass and sourveld, the necessity for burning grass, with all its 
attendant evils, will be reduced to a minimum. In summer, surplus 
grass can hg mown for hay, and in winter for bedding and compost. 

If it does become necessary to burn the veld, the best time is 
after the, first spring rains before the grass has started to sprout. If 
burning takes place while the grass underneath is still damp, the 
upper part only is removed, whilst the layer of dead, vegetable 
material remains undamaged as a protection against erosion or the 
scorching rays of the sun. When sloping veld is burnt, it is a 
good idea to burn more or less on the contour, so that the lower 
portion of the slope is burnt one season and the uppei’' portion the 
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next. In this way a strip of inilnirni veld is always loft in sfoiu 
the water wdiich riishovS down, and thus io provoid erosion. 

It is most desirable to remove all siock as far as pfissihle troin 
the veld during winter, espeidally on the lull grass SiOirvidd. As 
the veld is of practically no value then, stock wander nhnni uiiueees- 
sarily in the vain hope of Imding something in eai. This enuM^s 
deterioration in the condition of the uniimils and unneivshary 
trampling of the veld, wdiich finally leads to erosion. In ihh vi\^n 
provision must naturally be made for feed during this iieriod. 

Provision of Feed. 

Winter feed can be supplied iu the form of (^/) hay, (hi silage 
and (c) established winter pastures. 

(a) Bay . — Tlie ideal is to obtain hay from esialdistied perennial 
grass pastures which will supply a good yic?!d of high qualify m well 
as good after-growth grasiing for autumn. ^I'hese perennial grasses 
assist -in protecting the soil against erosion and in hnilding up 
fertility. Annual grasses and (u’ops may, of course, also he ustnl. 

The best perennial grasses are lihodes grass, Jhjdfmltim JHaiafum, 
Pm'palum urvillei (formerly known as Paspahufi riryaUtm) and 
Acroceras macrmn. The best annual crops are feff and Japanese 
millet, sown singly or together, soylMums iintl eowpeus, 

(b) tiilage. — Babala, miUKc and kaffireorn are fhe iimsl snilabh* 
for silage, whilst good silage may also be made of fhe t'slublinhed 
grasses if molasses are added. 

j[c) Winter orucm//.— As the area Imn a ju*edominanlly Nunimer 
rainfall, generally speaking, wduter pastures can mtly be relied 
upon during the first half of winter. Where irrigntion water* is 
available, it is a different matter, of t*,onrse. 

Tim most suitable enjps for this purpose are ftaliaii rye grass 
and Phalam tuherona^ which may be H(»wn nlone or in mi?4 lures wilh 
subterranean clover and white clover, as well us Ntnv Zeulund Tull 
Fescue, oats, wheat, barley and rye. 

^ Just a final word: The bcBt system of veld muimgemeni is llmi 
which enables the veld to maintain and even io improv«» its present 
carrying capacity. The veld is the cheapest source of brnd Ibr untmuls. 
If we treat it well, it will reiiay us w^ell and maiiibiin this repuiution. 


Reprints of Government Notices, 1945 . 

No, 367.— Reptlations in Connection with the Control of the 
Sale of Seeds Mixed with Weed Seeds— Dodder, Nut- 
grass and Sheep Sorrel. 

No. 368.— Requirements in Regard to Declared Seed. 

No. 666.— Conditions JJnder which Seeds are Analyzed, Tested 
and Examined by the Seed-Testing Station. 
^Obtainable from the Principal, College of Agriculture, Potchefatroom.) 
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FunriNCi in Boutii Afimca 

The Value of Lucerne as Grazing 
for Pigs* 

G* Johnston, Stellenbosch-EIsenburg College of Agriculture, 

Stellenbosch* 

T X tlio United States of America, the largest and most important 

produ(*er of pork products in the world and a country where the 
^consumption of pork in its different forms is approximately 50 per 
cent, of the total meat consumption, lucerne has always been regarded 
us the most valuable grazing crop for pigs. 

In the following experiments carried out by the Stellenbosch- 
Elsenburg College of Agriculture, an attempt was made to find out 
to wliat extent lucerne grown under dry-land conditions in the 
western Cape Province could be of assistance in lowering the cost of 
producing bacon pigs. 

1st Experiment* 

For this experiment a litter of pure-bred Large Blacks and a 
litter of pure-bred Large Whites were available. The Large Blacks 
were lM)ni on 8 May .1944 and the Large Whites on 7 May 1944. 

From the age of 14 days both litters were run in camps where 
the hicerne “was beginning to grow after a very dry summer. This 
young ] lucerne umloubtedly assisted to a large extent in the very 
Hutisfactory rate of gain made by the young pigs. 

At weaning age at 8 weeks the Large White litter consisting 
of 9 pigs ^vcig'hed 870 lb. The heaviest was 50 lb. and the lightest 
81 lb* The average weight was 41.1 lb. The actual increase was 
848 Ib. whicdi was obtained by deducting the initial birth weight of 
27 lb. Tluh meal fed was 822 lb. This includes the feed fed to the 
sow. The amount of feed fed per lb. gain was 2.4 lb., and the 
average daily gain per pig was .07 lb. 

Tho BOW was not weighed but certainly lost some weight. At 
%voaniiig time, however, she was still in suitable condition to be 
murvod again. 

The Large Black sow received approximately the same treatment. 

Her litter of pigs was weaned at 8 weeks. The total weight of 
the pigs was 894 lb. The heaviest was 51 lb. and the lightest 39 lb., 
the average weight being 43-7 lb. By deducting the initial birth 
weight of 30 lb, an increase of 364 lb. was obtained. The meal fed was 
820 lb, ^ This includes the meal fed to the sow and was 2-25 lb, per lb* 
live weight gain in the litter. As in the case of the Large White, 
the HOW* was not weighed but certainly lost some weight. At weaning 
time, however, she was still in suitable condition to be served again. 

The pigs were weaned and divided into 3 groups. Each group 
oonsisted of 3 Large Whites and 3 Large Blacks. The 3 groups ran 
111 lucerne camps. 

The 1st group received a full ration of meal. 

The 2nd group received f of the meal fed to the let group. 

The 3rd group received | of the meal fed to the 1st group. 

^ Although the 1st group was supposed to receive a full meal 
ration, they were running on the lucerne. Had they been in a camp 
devoid of grazing, they would probably have been able to take more 
meal. It woxild probably be more accurate to regard the 1st group 
as being fed f of a full meal ration, the 2nd group J, and the 3rd 
group i. 

The camp in which the 1st group was placed did not have as 
inuch lucerne as did the camps m which the 2nd and 3rd groups ^ 
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wei'6 placed. Tlien^ wius vt‘i\v Hille hcUu'ca tnu 

camps but, oAviiig* to tbc iiicreastid atuouiit oi lucerne coU'"'iHued hy the 
third group towards the eiul of Ibc gra/Jug pad of the eAporitneui, 
the 3rd gx*oup wavS changed io the 2nd groups ctnup aiul ilo‘ 2mf 
group x)laced in the 3r(l group's camp. 

The general health of ilio Large Jilacks in all three group’- 
good. The Lai'ge Whites suhered from suns<‘ald and inner appinirod 
as thrifty as the Large Blacks. 

When the Isi group averaged Kio lb., all the groups w^re briuighf 
into the sties for finishing. 

The experiment began on 10 


Bays in experiment 

Live weight in Ih. on 10 July 1944. .. 
Live weight in lb. on 16 October 1944... 

Increase in lb, 

Meal consumed, in tl) 

Meal in lb, per lb. live-weight increaHc . 
Baily gain per pig in lb 


the Large Whites. 


Live weight of Largo Blacks, 10 July MH4 
. Live weight of Largo Whites, 10 July 1944 
Live weight bf Largo Blacks, 16 October 

1944 

Live weight of Large Whites, 16 October 

luorease of Largo Blacks in lb 

Itujrease of Large Whites in lb, 

Increase of Large Black (iver Large Whites 
in lb,.. 


July, and Uu* pigs 

I- blnught 

intervening period being 

n ueekv. 

(iroup L 

j ilrttup 2, 

.‘i. 

98 


as 

274 

: 27H 

:th\ 

990 i 

; H6H 

725 

716 ! 

! r»9o 

III 

2,079 i 

IJJHO : 


2 -909 

2- 949 

haOO 

1-218 


* 7*V* 

neks made 

greater gains 

than di<l 

(Jrmip 1. 

1 Clreup 2. j 

Itrmtp 9, 

m 

199 i 

H2 

mo 

im» 

199 

m 

460 

991 

m 

408 1 

661 


921 1 

252 

m 

269 1 

192 

m 

! 52 ! 

60 


Many English farmers (umsider that although the lairgu Whitt' 
IS an excellent bacon pig, it is more suitable for good feeding in a 
sty than for glassing or feeding on swill. ThU expeiiTitenl wouhl 
appear to indicate that in this case at any rate the lairgo Bhu*ks 
made better use of the graving than did the Large Whites* I'li 
what extent this was due io sunscald, is iiupossible to say* 

On the full feed, group I suftered less from HUUHcaid ilnm did 
the other groups, ihe Large White pigs in group 3 were the wurst* 
ihm IS believed to be due to ihe fact that owing to the HiimU grain 
ration they ate more lucerne. ^ 

The pigs were all brought into the sties and fed iiutil the? 
reached bacon wemhts. They were marketed in two lots on 14 
Uctober and on 4 November. 

■ ^ hT 2 Large Whites ia gi’miji 1 

and 2 Large Blacks and 1 Large White m group 2 were marketed. Oii 
remaining mgs with the exception of oim Large 
fe'EpletS^ ^ experiment 

Large Whites were placed 
™ Large Blacks so as to give them a better 
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i 1 h* iTSulis of the fatteuiap;' were as follows. 


W<‘ight uii 16 Octoljer !94‘4 in lb. 

Wi‘ight at inarkrting in lb 

Innraasa in lb... 

H.U-(layH, 

itifnniHi* jw‘r per day in ib, . . 

J'N’ed in !b,,. 

Fet'd in tb. per 1b. ^j;ain 


Group 1. 

Group 2. 

Group 3. 

990 

868 

725 

1,216 1 

1,188 

1,132 

226 

320 

407 

195 

237 ' 

300 

M.59 

1*308 

1*357 

1,152 

1,390 

1,740 

5-097 

4*344 

4*277 


When the were broug^ht into the sty, the feed of group 1 
was immediately raised to 6 lb. meal per pig* per day. Groups 2 and 
were fed less the first week as it was feai'ed that they would not be 
able to clean up 6 lb. However, they ate their feed so well that it 
was raised to 6 lb. per pi^ for the second week. Until the end of the 
experiment i he pigs were all fed at the same rate, viz, 6 lb. per pig 
per <lay. At this College bacon pigs are never fed more than 6 lb. uf 
meal per day owing to the risk of becoming Over-fat. 


The results of the complete experiment "were as follows: — 



Group 1 . 

Group 2. 

Group 3. 

Wt'ifiht on 10 July liW4 in lb 

274 

278 

281 

Weight U marketing In lb 

1,216 

1,188 

hm 

Inon'iiHu ia lb. 

942 

910 

851 

Fig-*(lay« i 

783 

825 

888 

Inort^aHO imr pig pT day 

1*203 

M03 

0*958 

1‘Vcd consumed in lb. i 

3,231 

2,776 

2,433 

Feed coiimimed x^er lb gain.... i 

3*430 

3*050 

2*859 


Under the Meat Control Board regulations pigs are now paid 
for on a warm dressed-weight basis. 

The pigs in this experiment were weighed individually at the 
Maitland abattoir. Group 1, being rather fatter and heavier, had 
the highest dressing percentage. If the results of this experiment 
ax*e calculated on a dressed-weight basis the figures will give a truer 
indication of the results of the experiment. 

It is estimated that the dressed weight of the pigs would have 
been 70 per cent, of the live weight of the pigs at the commencement 
of the experiment. The final dressed-weight figures are the figures 
UK obtained at the abattoir and, since the pigs were all 1st grade, 
they realized ll|d. per lb. warm dressed. weight. 


One pig was not slaughtered (in group 3) at the close of the 
•experiment. Its dressing percentage has been taken as the average 
of the other pigs in this group. 





Group 3. 

Batlmated dressed weight on 10 July 1944 
in lb 

192 

195 

197 

Actual dressed weight at abattoir in lb.. 

955 

926 

873 

Dressed weight increase in lb... 

763 

731 

676 

i’eed consumed in lb . 

3,231 

2,776 

2,433 

Feed consumed per 1b. dressed weight gain 

4*235 

3-797 

3*569 
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Znd Experiment. 

On 9 July 1944 a Large J^laek gilt gave birth to 8 two ot‘ 
wliic'h were stxll-ljorn. Those pigs were siml by a Largo White lh»ar. 

As usual the sow and litter were kept in the sty ami allowed 
out into the adjoining eajnp in wdiicli there was a liltle grazing. 

At two weeks of age the sow and liiioi’ were placaul in a oatn[» 
where there was a good stand of lucerne and also a fair annuuit (d* 
Italian rye grass, kilaiyu grass and other grasses and herbage, Jitis 
was on the 24 July 1944. On 27 July it was deckh^d to discontinue 
all feeding of concentrates and to force the sow ami Utter to subsist 
on the grazing alone. The weight of the 0 pigs at weaning was 222 
Ih,, an average of 87 lb. per pig. The total feed fed to the sow and 
youn^ pigs wUvS only 92 lb. The \veight of the young* pigs was very 
satisfactory and there was only G Jb. difference between the heaviest 
and the lightest. On the other hand, the sow w*as weiglied on 27 Jtiiy 
and w^eighed 309 lb, At weaning she weiglied only 22»fl lb. and was 
very emaciated. Towards weaning time she was inelincul to tiproot 
the lucerne and to eat the roots. Although she kadctul after her 
piglings well, it was done at the expense of her own body. She had 
to be kept from the boar until she xvas in reasonable condition. 

On 5 July 1944, a full sister of the above sow farrowi^d. She 
was in pig to the same Large White boar as ber sister am! gave Inrth 
to 10 pigs. All lived. 

She received the wsame imitnieni as her sister for tin* first 
fortnight and was then plac^ul in a lucerne camp with a good siaml of 
lucerne. There was very little other grass or herbage in this camp. 
The concentrate feed given to both tlm sow and young pigs was 
raised to 70 Ih. in the 3rcl we(d<. and was not further imumsed. On 
31 Axxg’usfc the 'litter of 10 pigs was weaned and then weighed 349 lli., 
the average weight being 34.9 lb. The nuail consutned by liolh sow 
and litter was f>2G lb. or, after deducting the birth weiglit of 30 Ifu, 
1.65 lb. of meal per lb. iiuirease in the weight of the litter. The sow 
was not weighed but was in sufficiently good tnuidiiion to lie served 
immediately. 

The 16 pigs W(u*e divided into 2 groups cd' 8 pigs eucli, each 
group being composed of 3 pigs from one Jitter and 5 from the other. 

The 1st group was fed almost a full ratimi ami the 2ml group 
was given exactly I the feed given to the 1st group. 

-.A 2nd group was rettirned to tlTe camp in whitdi the iitt<‘r of 
10 had been reared and which consisted almost entirely of lm‘erne. 
The 1st group was run in the camp where the litter of G wan rmml 
and where there was still plenty of lucei'ne and a certain amount of 
grass, etc., as described above. 


The experiment started on 5 Kei)tcn«ber Ji)44. The pms in tin* 
second group suffered a good deal from sunscald. Whilst with their 
mothers they had suffered slight vsunscald but, after %voaiung, 4 of 
the pigs in the 2iid group suffered very severely, one mtikingprtutti.-ttliv 
no growth for 6 weeks. In two eases the ears fell off down to where the 
Waek markings commenced. In others a considerable area of white 
Sian was shed and permanent scars remaiued. The sunscald arcus 
were limited to the white parts of the body and ears. Notu* «.i' tins 
pigs in the first group was seriously affected, hut most of th<>m 
-Hpwed slight signs of sunscald. Frini tho rapid growth made ll? 
pigs it is clear that thav waipa nni4> 


seriously affected, im 
pigs, were brought into the sties for 
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1 hi' rosulis ut* ilio first stag‘e were as follows: — 


J)ayH in (\\|K*riment 

Uvti wcififht 5 Soptcmber 1944 in It) 

Uvi‘ ”v\ eight 5 December 1944 in Itj 

Increase in lb 

^leal consumed in tb 

iVfeal in lb,. |«»r lb, live weight increase 
Dnily gain per pig in tb. 


Group I. 


Group II. 


91 

91 

289 

288 

1,264 

878 

975 

590 

2,688 

1,344 

2-757 

2*278 

1-312 

*810 


On bein/L*’ l>rou«]]it into tlie sties the feed of the pigs in group I 
was innnediately raised to 6 lb. per day. By the second w^eek group 
1 1 wore also rec'eiving G lb. per day, 

fhi January all the pigs in group 1 were marketed. None of 
llu‘ pigs ill grou]) II were fit. On the 23rd January, 7 of the 8 pigs 
in group ]1 had reached the necessary weights and were marketed. 
One pig was still too light. 

The result of the fattening period was as follows: — 



Group I. 

Group 11. 

5 Dccmbei* 1944 in lb 

1,264 

878 

Wvight at marketing in tb 

1,603 

IMS 

hunvam* in lb 

339 

637 

Pig-<lays 

224 

432 

fnereiiHi^ pm* pig jxt da-v in lb. 

1-513 

3-474 

Kned in lb. 

1,368 

2,272 

bV(‘d in lb. per Jb. gain 

4*035 

3-667 

results of the (‘iiiire experiment were an follow 

s : — 


Group I. 

Group IL 

Weight- at beginning of experiment in lb 

289 

288 

Pig-days in ex{)eriment 

9r)2 

1,160 

Weight at end of experiment 

1,603 

1,515 

Increase in tb 

1,314 

1,227 

Increase per pig per day in tb.‘ 

1*380 

1-058 

lAasd consumed in lb 

4,066 

3,e}6 

Feed in lb. ])er lb. gain 

3*086 

2*947 

Dressing percentage 

78-16 

78*16 


Conclusions* 

Since the dressing percentage was the same in both cases, there 
W'<iuUl be no difference if compared on a dressed w^eight basis. In 
this experiment there is very little difference between the two groups 
in their economy of gain. Ibis is px'obably due to the severe set-back 
the pigs in groitp II suffered from sunscald. It is considered that the 
lucerne grassing helped both groups to make very economical gains. 
Farmers would naturally wish to kno^v how much the lucerne cost. 
This is difficult to estimate. In the western Cape Province where 
lucerne is grown on dry land with a view to restoring soil fertility, 
the yields of lucerne hay are not very high. The lucerne grazing is 
available in considerable quantities at certain seasons of the year and, 
if possible, must he maAeted through some form of livestock. The 
feeding of pigs is one method of doing this, and it would appear from 
the aWe experiments that they can effect a substantial reduction in 
the amount of concentrates needed if the lucerne is available: 
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Fertilizng of Maize:— /mm.j 

All apjilieation of 5 ions of kranl luainire or <*oiu|}ost |H*r oiurs^on 
yields the same crop increase as 200 11)« superphosphate per nior^eu. 

Applications of 1, 2 and 5 ions of iniitiielpal eonipiiM per 
morgen together Avith 200 Ih. superphosphate, give tlie same a^ 

superphosphate alone. 

The efect of kraal manure and eoinposi on the grain yield, is 
attributed mainly to the action of phosphatt»s. 

Kraal manure may to a certain extent lu^ subsiitnied IVn phf»s- 
phate fertilizer, if it can be obtained cheaply. 

Applications of kraal manure considerably imuease the plioH- 
phoric oxide content of the grain and ilie cit ric-judd solubh* phos- 
phoric oxide in the soil. 

Phosphatic fertilizing causes an increase in tln^ phoHphnrus 
content of the grain. 

Fertilizing accelerates growth and tin* ripening of maize. 

Granular fertilizer has no better effecd than fmdilizer in pmsderetl 
form. 

All fertilized plots yield more annual vv(‘eds than tin* t-mUroU, 
This is a favourable factor in areas where the soil is subject t«» wind* 
erosion. 
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NOTICE* 

Thk first edition of the hnJletb “ Vegefahla PrmluHhm in Smlh 
Africa^' m already out of print, but copies of the AfrikumiH verHinn 
are still available. 

The second edition in English will be available towards the emi 
of October. 


Popular Bulletins. 

Rearing— Bulletin No. 224, Price Sd. Obtainable froa the 
Agncnlture and Forestry, Pretoria. 

* 1 . fc Onion of South Africa daring 

tto Ten-y^ period, 193(W9-BuIletin No. 226. Price 6d. Obtainable fron 
the Division of Horticulture, Pretoria. 

ai- ^ Food— Bulletin No, 229, Price Sd. Obiftlneble fr om 

the Editor, Department of Agriculture and Foreetry, Pretoriik. 


SHORTAGE OF TETROL. 

Xhb Director of Veterinary Services, Onderatepoort, announces that owing to 
the shortage of one of the ingredients of tetrol it is at present no longer 
possible, to prepare supplies of this remedy. In view of the prsvaOing war 
wnditaons, it is extremely difficult to say when suppliee win be available 
,;%t as soon as this Institution is able to resume the preparatbn of tetrol, 
necessary noti&sation will be given in regard to the matter. 

fj^^rmers are therefore requested not to place any further orders stsoe 
forwarded must merely be refunded. 
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Renovating Old Hats. 

Misses H. van Staden, Home Economics Officer, Department of 
Agriculture, Pretoria, and P* J. Hattingh, Home Economics 
Officer, College of Agriculture, Grootfontein, Middelburg, 
Cape Province* 

A N (mifit can give complete satisfaction only if all the accessories 
go well together. The hair should also be arranged in’such a 
way as to form a good frame for the face and to show up against the 
hat or other headgear. 

How many women know how to select the right type of hat ? 
There is such a variety of sizes and shapes to choose from, that it is 
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difficult to prcsciibe any definite rules for scdeelinK a bai. AUiimi^h 
personal taste will, to aoiuo extent, be. the deeidinj? laetnr when 
choosing a hat, there are a few basic principles which Inu^t be borne 
in mind. 

A person with a long nose, for example, should not wear a long 
hat-feather, as in figure A, since that einpliusiKcs tlu^ lengtii of Hie 
nose. A perpendicular forehead uiul nose are (UM^enttuiled hy a hai 
with a tiirnecl~up brim as in fi|?iire B, A hat with a floppy briau 
shows lip the lines of the face still more A, tall, thin 

person must not wear a hij»’h peaked hat, as this will make the faee 
which is already lon^^ and thin, ap]>ear even ihinner (fl^nre 1))* while 
a ■woman *with a round, full face should not ivear a brimless hat, or 
one with a circular crown or a round hat with a turned-up briiiu 
since the round lines accentuate the roundness of tin* fare (figure K). 
A tip-tilted nose appears to turn up oven more if a hat with a round 
up-sweeping brim is wwn. Lines in the fuee which art‘ iM^iieated in 
the hat are accentuated. vSee that you reptml only th(»se lines, there- 
fore, which will improve your appearaiUic. 

The type of brim which suits most people is one with irreg’ular 
lines, e.g*., turning up at one side and down at the other. Hi is hinns 
an arch, which has a very ^softening ellVct. People ivho wear spec- 
tacles will find that a turned-down brim not only protects tlie 
against sharp light, but also softens the sharp eifetd the spectacles 
on the face. 

Turbans or brimless hats can be ivorn suci’cssfully only by people 
with very regular features, since this type of bcajigear leaves the 
entire face exposed. A small, dainty person with a wide- brimmed bat 
reminds one of a mushroom. In order to get the best impression of 
a hat in relation to the figure, it is advisable, when selccding or trying 
on the hat, to stand in front of a long mirror whiidi refietds the wbolt* 
figure. A small mirror in which only the face is rcHeided is mis- 
leading, and many a woman has emuc home wntli a purchase hi 
which she is disappointed. 

A hat should form a background for the fact* and should not In* 
so large as to obscure tho wearer herself. This, of (aiurse, applies to 
the whole outfit. Clothes must improve oneds iippt*annictt ant! enlianct* 
all good jicints. They should not eclipse the persmmlity. 

The colour of a hat is .also very important. It should hannonisst* 
with the rest of the outfit. Livery woman soon dist'overs what colours 
suit her best. A iierson of very rosy complexion will not look her 
best in a vscarlet hat as this will accentuate the ruddiness of her fmuK 
Pale-complexioned persons shmxld nof wear yellow or yellowish grtnuu 
as these colours will emphaskc their pallor. Let the tMilour of four, 
skin and eyes be the guiding factors. The hut Bliould always be of 
a lighter colour than the .shoes or else should form a complete 
contrast. 

Different Kinds of Hats* 

Attention should also be paid to the texture of a hut* There 
are hats of a soft, fine flexible straw, stiff, coarse, hard straw, thin, 
soft felt and thick heavy, woolly felt, as well as fabric hats. Btraw 
hats are very popular during summer while in winter prcfcrmu^c is 

texture of the hat should more or less mutch 

of the material of the dress. The shape' of the hut sbmild not 

be right for particular type of face, but Hliould also har- 
g^ijse with the type of dress with which it is worn. 

Straw^hats are divided into two main classes, viss. genuine ni-raw 
tea artificial straw'. 
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A ^‘auuine straw liat may always be recognized by the four 
whorls in the top ot the crown. Sometimes there is only one. The 
thread of the straw rims diagonally across the ci'own. It can be com- 
pared to bias material. Genuine straw can easily be stretched over a 
Ivat block when wet^ but everything depends on the kind of straw. 
Genuine straw is strong, wears well and can be renovated with good 
results. 

Artificial straw can always be recognised by some sort of 
st itching in the cTown. It either has a seam running across the centre 
(d' the. (U’own or otherwise the entire top of the cro.wn is an inset. The 
threads of artificial straw cross each other at right angles and may 
be compared to those of cross-grained material. The straw shows no 
wJiorl and is also very difficult to process. It becomes limp when 
wet and r*un only be pressed into shape slightly by means of a dump 
cdoth and a cool iron. Any further attemxot at alteration will be 
futile. 

Many hats are made of long thin plaited strips of straw, stitched 
together by ma’cliine. It is poetically impossible to reblock these 
strip-aimv hats except by ironing them on a flat crown block. The 
crown is inclined to stretch in depth so that the whorl prortrudes 
at the top. Around the base of the ciwn the stitching keeps the hat 
so firm that it is difficult to stretch it over any other type of block. 
While other sti^aw hats can be blocked inside-out in order to obtain 
the original colour again, this cannot be done in the case of 
sG’ip-straw hats, since that type of straw has a right and a wrong 
side. 


Felt is made from wool, compressed by means of steam. It is very 
easy to reblock felt which may be blocked inside-out if necessary. Felt 
can be slrelched (3onHiderab]y if moistened and heated. Care should 
be taken* however, not to tug at felt too hard since it tears fairly 
<?asily. There arc different kinds of felt. 

How to Renovate Old Straw Hats. 

A hat is not an article which can be worn out. It is used for 
one or two seasons, becomes ‘‘ dated ” and is then put away in the 
back of a cupboard, only to be discarded after a number of years. 

Few women have the heart to throw an old hat away hut at the 
same time tliey have no use for it, not knowing how to alter and 
make it fashionable again. After all, one cannot buy a new hat 
whenever the old one is damaged by a few drops of rain or when its 
brim is bent, or the veiling becomes shabby or its ribbon ends frayed. 

With a little trouble and attention all those old hats in your 
wardrobe can be renovated and worn again for a year or two. Often 
two old liatB can be used to make a new one, especially ’when the 
material of the original hats can be cut up. 

Before altering a hat, however, it should be thoroughly cleaned. 
First of all, remove all ribbons, linings and trimmings and brush 
the hat well with a stiff clothes-brush. All linings must he washed 
and ironed. If you decide to use the old ribbons, clean them 
tiioroughly with benzine or soap and water and iron them well. Lace 
and veils can be placed in a solution of gum sugar or gelatine and 
water and ironed out well when they are half dry. Cut off the frayed 
edges. Dirty spots on a Kat can be removed by rubbing lightly with 
methylated spirit. Consult the tables for the furthef treatment of 
different hat materials. 
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Matoruil. 

(leaner. 1 

Mrlhnd. 

Light felt 

1. Sandpaper or a 
rubber brush 

2. Warm mealiemeal 

Rub the hat with a eirculur movement nnt^ 
wards. 

Rub W(‘ll into tlu' hat. L‘uve tor a while and 
then brush out. Ih*peat until the hat is 
<!k*an. 

White felt 

IMagnevsia nr chalk 
powder 

Brush into the hat and brush out well after » 
wards. 

Lark felt 

1, 

2. BeiiKine or petrol 

:L Methy]at<*(l spirit 

Jf the hat is not very dirty use niefihemeal ns 
desorilx’d above. 

1 Remove stauiH with this and then brush if 
over the whole hat. 

Brush the hat with this, nsiru^ an old itmth- 
brush. It cleans and stitTens, Brush out 
with a still brush. 

Light straw * ! 

i 

1 

1. Ahiohnl 

2. Methylated spirit 

Rub the whole hat with a small piiMU* of elofli 
dipfHsl in aUsohol, N<nv apply hat varnish 
in order to brighten th»** straw. (1*hre»' parts 
of shellac and two parts of met hylattoj spirit 
make an excellent hat vnridshd 

Brush methylated spirit evenly over the hut. 
This will give it a new a,p|H*aranue, 

Dark straw 

Methylated spirit.,. 

This is a gocal cleaner for ludh light and dark 
hats, but not for light yellow or olf-while 
hats. It may hi^ used on pale blms hla«*k* 
navy blue, dark red, ete.„ and is good bw 
removing water stains. 

Shiny black straw 

Kqual parts of blank 1 
ink and <dive oil 

Apply Very thinly and evmdy with m» old 
toothbrush. Polish with a soft, olofh. 

Lcgiiorn straw . . . , 

Tw<^ tabiespoonM Bnl« j 
phur, mixed to a i 
jMiste with hwni | 
juice 

Apply wHfi a cloth, allow to ftry, and lifter* 
wards brusli oil. 

White straw 

(gmuiiio straw) 

Hot water and soap j 
-h oxalio ludd or ; 
tartarws aekl 

Berub with hot wader hihI soap, rinse with erdd 
water ami allow to dry thormighiv white the 
erown is stulhul with pa|H‘r. m ailow to dry 
tm a bhick. Now" brush with one Uuispooii 
oxalic acid in a cup of boiling water, Allow 
to dry tm a block or stulfetl wdth pa|s«r ns 
before. Tartaric acid, hydrmdilorio acid or 
any diluteil acid may used, but only on 
genuhi© Htmw. 

Whit© Panama or 
other smooth 
white genuine 
straw hats 

L Salt water 

2* Dioxogen ........ 

If tht* hat is ttot very dirty, brush well with a 
strong Halim* solutimi ; this will clean and 
Htillifn it. 

Also excellent for brushing hats which not 

too dirty. This will bleach and atilfim it. 

, Scrub the hat well with soap and waf4»f, first 
outside, then inside, working from the centr«» 
luitwards. Dry as well as possible, 1'hwi 
apply a past© of magnesia powder or whiting, 
Bry in th© «a« and brush out. on 

a block, or stuffed, while drying. 

May b© applied in two ways, vk., as in the 
above method with the whiting, or »>ther* 
wise the damp hat may be hung in a cliowd 
cupboard after being brushed with aoapy 
water. Place ± three tablespoons of anb 
phur in atin lid near the hat in the eupboiNrd, 
ignite it and clofie the cupboard t%h%. 
Leave the hat k the cupboard for a fewlowra 
after the sulphur has burnt out* Sulphur 
blemshes whit© straw, 

2. Magnesia powdtsr 
or whiting 

4, Bttlphur 
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Blocking Straw Hats* 

If the brim and crown have been sewn together, they may be 
loosened first. Where the brim and crown are in one piece, however, 
the crowm is blocked first, after which the superfluous material is cut 
off together with the brim. Hip the crown in very hot water and 
allow to soak until the straw is wet through. Do not try to bend the 
straw as it breaks very easily. Pull the crown over a block imme- 
diately after having removed it from the water. Press and smooth 
until quite flat. See that the whorls are in the centre at the top. 

At this stage the straw has a crinkly appearance. In order to 
get it quite smooth again, place a dry cloth over the straw, and over 
that a damp cloth. Then iron with a hot iron. The dry cloth pre- 
vents scorching of the straw. If there is a deep fold or pleat in the 
crown, this can be kept in position by tightly pinning a piece of tape 
along it. If the brim and crown are in one piece, tie a piece of tape 
more or less where the cro\vn ends so as to keep it in position. Now 
cut the brim off just below the band. Place the crown in the sun 
to dry. 

The brim should be ironed on the edge of a table or on a brim 
block. The brim may also be soaked in hot water, but this is not 
always necessary. Steam the brim until the straw’ is soft, place it 
flat on the block and iron as described above. 

If you w’ant the brim to turn up at one side, steam until quite 
damp, place the two thumbs in the centre of the brim with their tips 
touching and stretch the straw by pulling the thumbs away along the 
brim. Bepeat the process a fe%v times until the brim has the required 
round shape. In order to tighten the outer edge of the brim, a strong 
thread may be drawm in along the edge, and for a round turned-np 
brim, the thread may be tightened.^ To iron this kind of brim well, 
make a tight roll of rags, place this inside the turned-up brim and 
iron on the other side, using a dry cloth under a damp cloth, as 
above. Place in the sun to dry. 

Remove the hat from the block as soon as it is quite dry. White 
patches are sometimes found on straw hats after drying. These may 
be removed by rubbing with metliylated spirit. 

Place the crown on the head, press well into position, place the 
brim over it and pin them together — first in front and at the back. 
Then stitch the crowm to the brim Avith a double thread, using |-inch 
tacking stitches. The edge of the crown protruding under the brim, 
is cut clown to J inch. Fold this |-inch edge back into the hat, being 
careful to leave no rough edges. ^ Sew the new lining or the old one 
which has been w- ashed, on to this folded edge. 

If the hat is to be stained with a hat stain, usually obtainable 
from chemists, this should be done before the lining is sewn in. 

Dilute the stain — 2 parts stain to 1 part methylated spirit — and 
apply it evenly over the hat and inside the brim. 

Take care not to stain the edge which rests on the forehead, since 
the stain will discolour the skin. Allow the first coat to dry well 
and then apply a second, in order to obtain an even colour. 

Finishing OflE the Brim* 

There are several ways of finishing off the bxum: — 

1. I'old the edge of the hrim over once, place a hat wire in the 
fold and stitch by machine. The two edges of the wire are allowed 
to overlap 2 inches and sewn together with blanket stitches. 
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2. Sew tlie wire to the edge of the hrini, using the hhiukoi or 
top-sewing stitch. Fold a half-inch corded ribbon lengthwise along 
its centre and iron xmder a damp cloth, strehdiing the outm' edge so 
that the ribbon will fit round the brim. Pla(‘e the edge of Ihe brim 
within the fold of the ribbon, tai*k into position and sliitdi once by 
machine. 

3. Fold the ribbon lengtliwise and stretch to round form of brim. 
Fit the wire and then the edge of the brim in the fold of the ribbotu 
leaving only a small portion of the ribbon beyoiul the hrinfs edge. 
Tack into position and stiicli. 

Ill order to make ihe ribbon fit well about the crown, it should 
also be ironed with a hot iron under a damp (doth, edge being 
stretched to give it a vslight cairvc. Jf it is fitted round tin* crown 
with the wide edge <loAvnwards, the top edge will fit siiugly. Hh’ 
ribbon also fits wcdl if it is twisted. 

If old corded ribbons are washed, they should nev(‘r 1 n‘ taddaMb 
The fine creases cannot be ironed out and the ribbon loses its fresh« 
ness. Dip the ribbon in lukewarm soapy water and rcpcndedly draw 
it through the fingers withont crumpling it, or bnish it lightly with 
a soft brush. Now rinse the ribhoii and iron it dry under u dr> 
cdoth. 

Old flowers may be restored by holding them in sttuiin from a 
kettle and moulding them with the fingers. 

Blocking Felt Hats. 

Bemove all irimming>s, brush out all ihe dust and clean I lie hat 
well with bmmine. Dip the felt in veuy liot wait‘r atid plam* it over 
a block while still warm. The blocking proees.s is (»xacuy the satne 
as in tho case of straw hats. Never allow ihe dump ironing cloth bi 
g(3t dry, since that would mult in shiny slreaks on ilie felt. Instead 
of being ironed, iln^ hat may h(‘. steamed to remove extra fullness. 

Superfluous material from the crown which ]H‘oirudes from mu\vr 
the brim, is emt off flusli with the hrini. Ihiminings are arnmged 
and sewn on as described ubovcu' 

Blocks. 

Hat blocks are obtainable from various firms, but they mv often 
very expensive. Effective blociks may Ixi made at home tnini papier- 
m^che or other mixtxires which can be moulded by hand. Tim hhiek 
should be light for easy handling. 

To restore tho gloss and stiffness of straw and felt Imis, u variiish 
mixture may be applied. Btraw^ hats should be tlummgbly <lrit‘d and 
then painted lightly with the mixture inside as well as oksidm F<di 
hats should also be thoroughly dry, but ihe mixture u appli«*d only to 
the inside of the crown and brim. If no varnish is uvaibdde, a limp 
felt can be stiffened by steaming and Ironing the brim on the inside 
under a damp cloth. 

The application of these few simple prociesses will give an old 
hat a brand-new appearance and a new lease of life. 
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Price Review for November 1945.* 

Fruit , — TJie ujurkeis were well ^supplied vv:^tLi peaches, plums 
uud upricois which were sold at remuueratiTe prices. Pineapples and 
papuws were well su])plie(l and ])j'i(‘.es were slightly higher than 
during the preTious month. Citrus fruit was scarce generally. 

Tomatoes , — Tomatoes were fairly well supplied on all markets. 
Supplies were movstlv from the Transvaal lowveld, and increased 
especially during the second half ot the montlu 

Foiatoes , — Adequate supplies of potatoes j’eached the markets. 
Consignments from the lowvehl gradually decreased and towards the 
eml of the month supplies eonsisted largely of locally produced 
]>otatoes. ♦ ' 

Chdom , — Onions were not so well supfdied and were sold at good 
prices. 

VogeUibles , — All varieties of vegetables were fairly well 

3 lied, except green peas, gi^eens beans and cabbages, which were 
jrately supplied and sold at good prices. 

Fodder , — Fodder was scarce. Teff, lucerne and qat stocks had 
to he rationed on the Johannesburg market. High prices were thus 
paid even for consignments of poor quality. 

Seed and Grain , — Supplies were not large enough to meet the 
demand. The supply of ary peas on the Johannesburg market was 
higher than the previous month, with the result that the prices 
declined slightly. 


i 


All prices mentioned are averages. 
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Eggs and Faaltri/,- E^ 4 *,u* hU|)|>lios (ItM'iinrd during' thr iiMndh 
and were disj)osecl oi' \\l sai isl'actoiy prices. 

Tire ineat Hear(*it\ resuHetl in iiie modei'atc .'‘iippi\ lunaj; 

iSold at very i'avoiiralde [>ric(‘s. 


Index Prices of Field Crops and Animal 

Products. 

This index, as shown (dsewlno'e in fins issue, siinvvs a ifu'rt'a^e 

durinf^* Novmnher, vise,, Troin J7! fo 172, 

Some of the ^^Toiips of ])rodin‘is, however, siioued ccaisiderahh* 
eluinges, vk., tli<‘ following : — 

1. “Wilder cereals'' advanced from 182 lo 1S7 as a re>tiif rd 
liigher prices for wheat and rye for llu^ Fliri-Kf season. 

2. “ Hay ’’ rose from 18f) io HU as a rt‘su!l of (he drought ami 
a general scarcity of fc(‘dstulVs. 

y. “ Other field cro])s " dendined frcun ^82 lo 21 fh 

4. Dairy produce declimnl from 210 lo 201 on acf‘<iuuil of a 
slight reduddon in the seasonal ]»rice of hnlferfat. 

5. “Poultry and pouliry prodneis “ rose frotn lOu 0) 170. 


Maximum Prices of Lucerne Hay, Teff 
Hay and Lucerne Meal. 


Lucerne hay ami tvff hay,- 'lOie maxim am |)rices of Income ha> 
uiul tell: hay as lixed on 21 Kepttunhtu' 1010 (set^ (liap^ and MaiLils 
of J^ovemlxu* 1040) were again aineinled smnewimt oti 10 Nrtvcml»er 
1045. Producer’s prices rcmiain nmdianged, vis5. Os. amt os, per 100 
Ih. free-un-ruil pmdiUH‘r’s slaiion for lucerne luiy and fell ha>, respee^ 
tively, and ho also the maximum prices at whici* a co-f^Huafivi* 
Bocieiy is allowed to sell, vm. Os. Jhl. and 5s. Od. per 100 Ih. respee- 
tively, while dealers w’ho accpiired hay dinudly from prottneers may 
also sell at the same maximum prices, visi. Os. Od. and 5s. 4d, peV 
100^ lb. for lucerne timl telf hay, resptjic.tively, f.o.r. pr4aimM‘r's 
station. 


In other cases, except those mentionml atn»ve, llm nmxiiimni 
selling* prices have been fi.xed at Os. Od. and 5s, Od, per 100 lb, f.o.r. 
producer’s station for lae.erne huy and b*JI hay, rc^speidively. In 
cases where the hay is sold to consiimarH in quantities imf esasHuling 
4,000 lb., the maximuni, selling prices have been lived ai 7s, and 
6s. per 100 lb., respecthady, f.o.r, pmlmatr’s sialion, 

Where lucerne huy or t<4f huy is purchased fm* resale, the aciiiat 
railage not exceeding Is, Od. jm* tOO lb. froin the protlm-er’s siaiiou 
may be added to the selling price, and where it is sold (o u conMimer 
transport costs of Id, per 100 lb, per mile fi’om the premist^H of tin* 
reseller to those of the purchaser may be added, (8ei* tlaccrawcnt 
Gazette Extmordmafy of 16 November 1045.) 


Lucerne rtmaL — A maximum price for lucerne meal was again 
introduced from 23 November 1945, The maximum price at ^vriicli 
" manufacturer may sell lucerne meal is 8 b. 9cL per 100 lb, in C 4 iseH 
this lucerne meal was prepared froiu baled lucerne luiy, and 
1,00 Ih. where it was' prepared from loose lucerne bay. 
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''I’he actual railage paid by the manufacturer on the lucerne hay may 
be added to the above-mentioned prices. 

The maximum price at which any other person except a manu- 
facturer may sell lucerne meal is 6d. per 100 lb. higher in each case 
than the prices mentioned above, plus a further Id. per 100 lb. per 
mile transportation cost from the premises of the seller to those of 
the purchaser. 

All prices mentioned above are for lucerne meal in bags, free- 
on-rail from the manufacturer’s station. (See Government Gazettes 
Extraordinary of 16 and 23 November 1945.) 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
During November 1945. 

RainfalL — Isolated sho^vers bringing temporary relief fell in 
the Border area of the Cape Province, the Transkei, and in parts of 
Natal and the highyeld of the Transvaal. In general, however, 
drought conditions still prevailed in the Union. Only in the low- 
veld of the Transvaal was the drought broken by good rains. 

Condition of Stock , — Grazing deteriorated in general and 
.drinkingwater became scarce. As a result of the poor condition of 
stock, losses occurred in some areas, as for example in the northern 
Cape Province, the Border area, and parts of Natal and western 
Orange Free State. 

Winier cereals , — The October estimate for wheat, as shown else- 
where, was 8,229,000 hags for this season (1945-46) as against a crop 
of 3,424,000 bags (threshing results) for the previous season. Winter 
cereals in the western Capo Province suffered couvsiderably from 
superfluous rains during the period when the crops commenced to 
seed. A poor crop is also expected in the Orange Free State as a 
result of the drought. 

Summer crops , — It is still too early to predict what the 1945-46 
mealie and kaifircorn crop will be. It is feared, however, that as a 
result of general drought conditions during November a much smaller 
area than usual was planted to summer cereals. 


Prices of Dairy Products, December 1945. 

Due to the continuing drought in most dairy areas of the TJnionj the 
Dairy Industry Control Board has decided to pay the special winter 
premium on butterfat and cheesemilk, which was in effect during the 
month of November 1945, during the month of December 1945 as 
well. 

During December butterfat producers will therefore receive the 
•basic price of Is. llcL, Is. 9d. and Is. 7d. per lb. for 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
grade, respectively, plus the special winter premium of 4d, per lb. 

Similarly, producers of cheese milk will receive during 
December 1945 the basic price of lOJd. per gallon milk (or 2s. 4|d. 
per lb. butterfat contained therein), plus the special winter premium 
of 2d. per gallon (or per lb, butterfat). The price whi6h pro-^ 
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Jinniiiiit l!H(i 


Ti’.AUMTNfi rt«r Soin'fi Ai'HK'v 


(liu-erH of <'oii(leusiiiK' milk will rt'ccivi' during' Dcwcmln'i' liH-i \mI! 
also be ibe vSiUiio as tluil I’oi' NoviMiibet' Iblo, \i7,., pi'i' ii'nl.nii 

or 3s. 0]d. per lb. biitterfat. . , ,, , , 

After 31 December 1945, tlio special wjuter piemnuu mi hiidcHal 
aixd clieese milk will be (lisooiiliiiued iiiul ibe priee oi coiidensinfi' 
milk will be fixed al Hjd. per frullon (or A's. Tld. per 11.. Imtiertal.) 


Maximum Prices of Turkeys. 

The maximuiTfi wliolesale and retail ])ricos ot Uirkt^y.s in iln* Union 
r em ai n n n oh an d , v i z . as f ol h >\vs . - 


'PimKEVS. 

(1) Ex cold storage — 

Bead weight, plucked only.. 

Dead weight, prepared in any muimer other than 
plucked only 

(2) Kot ex cold storage — 

Lire bird 

Dead bird plucked only 

Dressed bird, feet and head rerimvefl 

Dead bird whether phuik'd or not and/or dresHtal or 

prepared in any other manner 

K<»sher-kilIo(l turkeys sfampecl to thni e(T<*et, ...... . 


Maximum MaxiiriuiM 

VV''holf‘.saie Hetail 
Prict‘ per Price pet 

lb. Xett. Ih. Nett. 

fi, j*t. <i. 

f 7 Ml 

1 S 2 t) 

12 I I 

17 , I iP. 

I td j tp, 

12 II 

$ 4 


^ The ndevant pri<«‘ a.s ul»ove plus ild, per bird, 


The above pvictns include delivery to the [Uirelins(‘r am! aj»|»ly fo 
Rales hy amdion as wtdl as to oIIkm* sales, 

(Bee (rovernment (unvitv AV/wo/'t/Z/zor// of 2'i Nttvtoalmr UMo,! 


Maximum Prices of Fertilizers. 

The followmg are the fixed inaxiniuin priees for iht* tliffereid \i\mU 
of fertilkexB : — 


Maximum 
l/rioe \n^r 
III. 

(llagtsedn 


Suporphosphate, 10 per cent. 

Superphosphate, IS per cent 

Superphosphate, 17*1 per cent 

Superphosphate, 15*1 per cent, 

Phosjdiate rook and superphosphate mixture 

Mtrate of ammonia 

Muriate of potash 

j^mmonium sulphate 

Ammonium phosphate i . 


£ H. il 

1 i:i 0 
7 5 0 

0 17 a 

. n I ti 

i 0 I ti 

! 2H ti 0 
« 21 II 0 
i 2a ti 0 
! 2:i 5 ti 


priceB are fash'with order mid are fraa-oiDTai! 

statioxi.'-v; b, , 


m 



AND MaRKKTS. 


^Uiosi* rcmniii uii(*liaugvcl, as fixed on 9 Febmar;^’ 1945. 

1''lui only (‘han^>'e is that niaximuin prires of amnionuxiri 
sulpliafe aiul a-innioininn phosphate of which supplies were un- 
oid.aina1>le pi‘(‘viousiy , have now also been fixed'; (-onsumers are, of 
(‘ouTse, still allowed a subsidy of £1 per ton on the above prices. 

Th(‘ niaxinuini prices of Fanjx’fos rock phosphate has been 
increascMl aj^^ Froni 30 Novenihor 1945 from 63s. per ton f.o.r. buyer’s 
sialion in 75s. ])(‘r ion. The increase hs mainly due (o the fact that 
Ihe (‘ost of the 1>a^\s is now iiududed in the jn'ice. 

On the above-ineniioned j)rieo a farmer will receive a subsidy of 
His. per ton. 

(See Gorcnnumt fraznftc ?J,Ttra ordinary of tlie 30 Novembei* 
1945.1 

Second Estimate of Expected Winter 
Cereal Crops 1945-46 Season. 

AccouDiNCi to eondiilons prevailing towards the end of October 1945 
and on the strength of reports received from crop correspondents, the 
Division of Jlconomies and Markets estimates the 1945-46 wheat, oat, 
barley and rye crops on European farms in the TTnion to be 
OvS follows:- '■ 



October 

Kstimaic. 

September 

Estimate. 

Whciit, (liiiRs of 200 1)..)-- 

I’rov'inot! 

Onmgt^ Fhh^ St-aft* ! 

TnuinvaMl 

2»474,000 

:U9,000 

436,000 

2,589,000 

408.000 

448.000 

l^NroN 

3,220,000 

3,445,000 


Oats (ImjyjH of 150 lb.) 

Barley (hags of 150 lb.) 

Hyo (hugs of ‘200 1b.) 

2.126,000 

069.000 

237.000 

2,208,000 

649.000 

278.000 


Soyahvan Prod vcl ion 1944-45 schhoh . — Oh the basis of informa- 
tion received by the Division of Soil Conservation and Extension from 
its extension^ officers, as well as inforlnation furnished by the most 
important millers and crop correspondents, the present soyabean cro]) 
has been (\siiinaied at between 12,000 and 15,000 bags (of 200 lb.) in 
comparison with the previous year’s estimate of 12,000 bags. 

The main producing areas are the eastern higliveld of the Trans- 
vaal;, the coastal area of Natal, and the eastern coastal area of the 
Capo Province wbei’c the rainfall is evenly distributed and favourable 
for the growing period of soyabeans. Most farmers proditce soyabeans 
mainly an forage for which purpose it is thought to be excellent and 
h mostly fed in the form of hay or silage. 


Maximum Prices of Farm Feeds. 

Tub prices of all registered farm feeds, as well as of all farm feed 
mixtures and any locally produced animal or vegetable protein feeds, 
have been frossen at the October 1946 levels. The regulaytion fixing 
ibe maximutn prices of all poultry food at the June 1944 levels (see 
Crops and Markets, October 1944) is hereby withdrawn, 





PLUMING IM 8oITT[] AFIUfW 

Maximum Prices of Eggs* 

The Biaximim wholesale and ndail ]>i'i('es (d‘ e,<4‘p in Ihe (‘onirolie' 
areas as fixed on 1'8 Septeinher UHr» (see C/e/;.s‘ (mi \ urkfh 
November 1945) have heeix iuereased by d<l. per dozen ior ail ^raOe 
as from 30 November 194o, and arti uosv as iollcms:- 

! IMAxnrrM Pki{'i;% rr,H 


Grade I — 

Bxtra larj^e. 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Grade 11 — 

Largo 

Medium. , . , 

Small 

Grade IIX- 
Mixed 


Wholrnalp. | 

lO'tiiil 

f?. 

a. ■ 

! 

fci. a. 

♦> 

2 

2 

2 

(I 

2 :i 

1 

Id 

2 1 

i 

8 

1 n 

1 

10 i 

2 1 

1 

K 

1 11 

1 

0 , 

1 0 

1 

7 i 

t T 


(See Governvicnt Gazette EHnwvilharjf of 30 Nnvoiiiber 1015,) 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

(Basic period ism-:*7 to iim.) 


Bbason 
<1 July to 
30 jruue). 


Weights. 

1938- 49,... 

1939- 40..., 

1940- 41..,. 

1941- 42.... 

1942- 48.... 

1943- 44.... 

1944- 45, . , . 

1944- 
Jauuary.... 
February. . . 
March...... 

Audi 

ISaay 

JUQO.i..... 

. Attguat 

September., 
Ootober..,. 
November. . 
^ IJeoember,. 

1945— 
;rantiary..., 
February. . , 
March..*.. 
Audi 


Summer 

Whiter 

Hay. 

OWier 

Ideld 

CropB. 

FastAml 

Dairy 

HlttUifhlii' 

imn 

fitni*. 

hiatnl 

Cereals. 

CerealB. 



rrutludisi. 

rnalurtH. 


Prminy 

nruawet^, 

(a) 

m 

(« 


(4) 

m 

if) 

an 

0) 


n 

n 


s' 1 

3 

U 

0 

17 

6 

100 

92 

107 

96 

89 

n 

102 

loa 

n 

93 

80 

107 

77 

95 

118 

10.5 

106 


103 

109 

113 

106 

150 

102 

lUH 

no 

nil ' 

UiH 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

144 

123 

100 

149 

144 

159 . 

122 

147 

167 

173 

HO 

109 

172 

137 

212 

123 

1C4 

IH2 

204 

157 

184 

183 

100 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

163 

108 

183 

137 

179 

122 

144 

1H3 

21 r» 

153 

168 

188 

134 

188 

122 

144 

176 

235 

I5rt 

107 

183 

124 

179 

123 

144 

1,74 

240 

157 

107 

183 

132 

202 

123 

144 

170 

270 

102 

183 

183 

158 . 

289 

122 

369 

166 

273 

167 

182 

183 

170 

315 

123 

169 

361 

256 

s 166 

182 

183 

147 

317 

128 

195 

163 

187 

163 

182 

183 

147 

343 

122 

195 

170 

too 

163 

182 

183 

160 

893 

122 

195 

175 

154 

156 

182 

133 

170 

391 

122 

195 

J76 

no 

167 

182 

183 

135 

295 

122 

159 

1H3 

172 ’ 

162 

183 

183 

‘ 146 

270 

122 

159 

179 

195 * 

169 

184 

183 

r 

r7 

250 

122 

159 

173 

205 

163 

184 

183 

r 

1 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225 

164 

184 

188 

IJ 

12 

245 

122 

180 

in 

237 

166 

184 

183 

r 

?8 . 

248 

122 

180 

169 

2«a 

160 

199 

183 

r 

m 

287 

122 

184 

163 

272 

170 

199 

183 

1 

JO 

320 

123 

184 

360 

262 

172 

199 

188 

1 

n 

315 

IIS 

210 

171 

210 

170 

199 

183 

1 


333 

118 

210 

17B 

IHO 

150 


183 

11 

57 

872 

118 

210 

182 

165 

170 

199 

183 

1 

59 

* m 

ns 

210 

IHft 

16ft 

171 

199 

187 

1 

14 


118 

204 

180 

172 

172 


-Y-ITHI 


eAd hafittcom* (4) Fotatoea, eweet potatoei » 
oats emtl rye. _<mlioi)i» m4 dried beaue, 

cifd/tett bay* («> Wool, mohiOt, hides mi sldtas. 


if) Butt^al, (ihmm mlllc and 
eondtute mlllt* 
iQ) Gattle, iittd uigi* 


Crops and Markets., 


Prices of Bananas and Pineapples on Municipal Markets. 



Banan <S (Per Grate) <«) | 


Season, 

Cape 

To>vn. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Pretoria. 

Cape 

Town. 

Box. 

,1938-30 

s. (i. 

22 5 

s. d. 

9 10 

8. d. 1 
16 5 

a. d. 
i 5 4 

1930~40 

24 4 

8 7 

16 10 

6 1 

1040-4 J 

27 0 

7 2 

14 3 

5 10 

1041-42 

28 6 

7 6 

14 6 

6 6 

1042-48 

SO 0 

11 0 

22 7 

7 4 

1943-,44 

37 8 

13 2 

18 10 

8 3 

1044-45 

— 


- 

10 4 

U»44— 





January 

32 4 

12 0 


8 3 

February 

28 6 

0 0 

20 6 

4 9 

March 

88 8 

16 1 

17 3 

7 8 

April 

46 11 

to 7 i 

22 10 

6 9 

May 

86 1 

11 2 i 

21 0 

7 9 

June 

84 5 

0 » 

13 9 

10 0 

July 

28 1 

12 5 

18 1 

9 0 

AuKUat 

33 3 

16 3 i 

14 8 

8 0 

Septum bor 

36 10 

12 6 

17 8 

1.5 4 

October 

38 3 

21 10 

23 3 

20 6 

Koveinlmr 

48 0 

18 10 

21 10 

16 10 

December 

46 7 

16 8 

19 8 

12 3 

1045— 





January 

31 9 

12 11 

14 0 

7 7 

February 

32 8 ! 

13 5 

16 7 

5 11 

March 

27 1 

13 7 

14 8 

6 3 

April 

34 11 

14 10 

17 4 

7 4 

' i^Iay 

30 n 

10 3 

13 7 

8 4 

tiuno 

31 5 

9 4 

12 6 

8 10 

July 

83 n 

10 0 

10 4 

13 2 

AUKllfit. 

88 1 

16 1 

16 4 

J2 1) 

Sopteiftbcr 

53 7 

20 3 

13 1 

11 7 

October 

70 S 

41 1 

33 4 

13 1 

Nnviimber 

68 0 

32 4 

25 i 

i 

1 January to 81 Deceiubot. 

(b) Seafton 1 Odiober Ui 8t) September. 

1b 


PlKEAPPLBS. (b) 


Durban. 

Doz. 

Johann 

eaburg. 

Port 

Eliza- 

beth. 

Box. 

East 

London. 

Doz. 

Large. 

Bloem- 

fontein. 

Bushel 

Box. 

Ordi- 

nary. 

Doz. 

Queens 

and 

Giants. 

Doz. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3 

3 

1 

1 



3 

5 

1 

2 

4 

10 

3 

10 

1 

4 

4 

8 

3 10 

1 

5 

4 

9 

o 

8 

1 

5 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

5 

5 10 

3 

0 

1 

7 

2 

7) 

4 

6 

1 

8 

6 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

3 

10 

4 

11 

2 

1 

7 

.3 

3 

6 

2 

4 

2 

1 

6 

.3 

2 

10 

8 

4 

3 

0 

2 

6 

8 

0 

7 

3 

3 

3 

8 

0 

1 

8 

1 

7 

3 

4 

8 

8 

2 

3 

6 

X 

1 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4 

S 

2 

9 

1 

6 

1 

4 

3 

9 

3 

9 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

4 

- 

- 

5 

1 

1 

11 

7 

0 

1 S 

11 

2 

10 

1 

11 

7 

1 

2 

1 

7 

7 

3 

1 

3 

6 

3 

1 

0 

8 

2 

9 

11 

6 

3 

3 

3 

10 

8 

6 

10 

1 

2 

6 

10 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

4 

7 

9 

6 

3 

4 

9 

9 

1 

11 

5 

9 

5 

7 

17 

4 

3 

3 

11 

7 

9 

D 

7 

1 

7 

6 

IS 

6 

3 

8 

23 

2 

6 

4 

5 

7 

9 

1 

17 

2 

3 

8 

16 

2 


3 

10 

4 

1 

11 

9 

8 

2 

13 

8 

I 

.... 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6 


2 

4 

6 

3 

- 

— 

1 

5 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 

7 

a 

11 

- 

— 

1 

7 

2 

5 

4 

11 

4 

7 

5 

6 

- 


o 

2 

3 

5 

5 

9 

2 

11 

6 

4 

»■> 

9 

3 

5 

2 

10 

9 

4 

2 

7 

8 

2 

s 

7 

6 

4 

5 

1) 

10 

9 

4 

4 

8 

0 

2 

6 

7 

1 

5 

0 

17 

7 

3 

6 

15 

3 

4 

1 

6 

4 

5 

9 

13 

8 

3 

3 

13 

U 

8 

3 

6 

9 

6 

2 

K) 

4 

f) 

0 

15 

8 

10 

7 

7 

<1 

5 

8 

1(1 

0 

4 

6 

14 

1 

10 

9 

4 


.5^ 

0 

12 

4 

4 

10 

13 

0 


Prices of Avocados and Papaws on Municipal Markets* 



Avocados (Per Tray). («) | 

Papaws. (b) 

Season. 



Johan neshorg. 

Cape 


i 

.lohanneshurg. 

1 Port 
BUza- 
! beth 
Std. 
Box. 

Bloem- 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Ordi- 

nary. 

N.M. 

Town 

Std. 

Box. 

Durban. 

Tray. 

Ordi- 

nary 

Std. 

Box. 

N.M. 

atd. 

Box. 

fontein 

Std. 

Box. 


H. d. 

a. d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

<1. 1 

8. d. 

a. 

d. 1 

8. d. 

B. 

d. 

8. d. 

S. (i. 

1938-39 

1 6 

0 11 

1 

3 

1 

11 

2 0 

0 10 

1 7 

2 

0 

2 0 

1 8 

1939-40 

2 1 

1 2 

1 

9 

2 XI 

2 3 

0 10 

1 4 

1 

9 

1 11 

X 6 

1940-41 

1 10 

0 10 

1 

5 

2 

4 

2 1 

1 

1 

1 9 

2 

2 

2 8 

1 9 

1941-42 

2 4 

1 7 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 5 

0 10 

1 30 

2 

1 

1 U 

2 0 

1942-43 

8 1 

1 8 

2 10 

4 

3 

3 2 

1 

2 

2 1 

2 

7 

2 2 

2 0 

1948-44,,,. 

4 1 

1 6 

3 

7 

5 

3 

3 2 

1 

5 

2 5 

3 

5 

i 3 3 

2 7 

1944-45... 







r 4 

1 

6 

3 1 

4 

1 

1 3 5 

3 Q 

1944— 

January 

5 0 

3 0 

’ 4 

8 

6 

8 

3 4 

3 

1 

2 1 

.3 

1 

2 8 

2 7 

February. , . . , , 

2 6 

1 7 

8 

1 

4 

0 

1 10 

2 

4 

4 13 

5 

3 


2 10 

March..*, 

2 5 

1 8 

2 

0 

4 

6 

5 4 

1 

9 

6 3 

7 

8 


a 19 

April...,, 

2 7 i 

1 0 

2 

9 

4 

3 

4 9 

1 

4 

4 7 

5 

2 

4 9 

4 8 

May 

8 6 

1 7 

8 

8 

6 

1 1 

8 7 

1 

9 

3 6 

4 

4 

4 4 

3 5 

June*, 

6 5 

1 10 

6 

8 

6 

11 

3 11 

1 

1 

2 10 

3 

8 

8 0 

.2 3 

July.,, 

4 10 


6 

4 

6 

1 

2 6 

X 

6 

3 3 

4 

4 

2 7 

2 11 

August 

7 9 

6 6 

6 

2 

6 

n 

2 10 

1 

7 

3 4 

i 4 

5 

8 3 

3 0 

Bat)tomb«r 

9 6 

2 0 

6 

7 

6 

3 

4 0 

X 

0 

2 n 

3 

6 

3 2 

3 2 

October, 

9 0 

•M 

8 

0 

9 

1 

3 4 

1 

3 

3 8 

4 

7 

4 6 

S XI 

November 

7 0 


4 11 

6 

5 

3 5 

2 

0 

1 11 

3 

2 

3 0 

2 XI 

December 

7 5 

8 11 

7 10 

7 

6 

3 7 

2 

3 

2 8 

a 

5 

7 6 

2 3 

1945— 







S 10 





9 



January. 

3 n 


4 10 

7 

2 

1 

5 

4 1 

4 

6 5 

a 6 

February. 

2 0 

2 3 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 8 

X 10 i 

5 IX 

7 

6 

m. 

5 5 

March. 

2 0 

0 11 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 10 

1 10 

5 4 

6 

9 


4 to 

April 

3 10 

0 10 

2 

7 

8 XI 

4 9 

X 

8 

4 5 

6 

2 

4 IX 

4 0 

May 

2 4 ^ 

0 9 

2 

5 

4 

3 

4 7 

1 

6 

3 7 

5 

0 

4 7 

2 11 

June 

2 4 

2 5 

2 10 

6 

1 

4 4 

1 11 

3 7 

4 

6 

4 0 

3 6 


3 4 

2 4 

8 10 

5 

S 

4 2 

1 

9 

4 10 

5 

9 

4 11 

5 0 

Aucnigfc. « * . 4 « . # 

6 8 

3 10 

6 

2 

7 

4 

5 30 

1 

5 

4 10 

6 

1 

5 3 

5 0 

September. .... 

6 4 

3 1 , 

6 

5 

7 

0 

3 3 

1 

4 

3 3 

4 

1 

2 7 

3 6 

October, 

7 2 

3 S 

8 

1 

7 

4 

2 7 

1 

5 

2 5 

a 

5 

2 2 

2 4 

November 

9 5 

3 6 

6 

6 

S 

0 

3 6 

2 

0 

2 7 

3 

7 

6 7 

3 2 


(a) Bmon l January to 3l Deoember. 
{^) Seaacm l April to Z1 Hatch 
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Pauminu in Mou'ni Ainuc.\ 




Average Prices of Onious and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 


ONrONS (120 lb,)- 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 


Farming in So^ith Africa, the monthly iournal of the Department, containa popular aa 
well as scientific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both the farmer 
and the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section supplies information on crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertisements should be 
noted 

Stih5cnptian. — ^Within the ITnion, South West Africa, Bechuanaland Protectorate, Southern 
Bhodcsia, Swaziland, Basutoland, Mocambique, Angola, Belgian Congo, and British 
Territories in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7s. 6d.) per annum, post free, payable in advance. 

Applications, with suhscriptions, to ho sent to the Gover7imc7it Printer, Bosmnn Street, 
Pretoria, 

Advertisements. — The Tariff for Classiffed Advertisements is: 2d. (two pence) a word 
with a minimum of 5b. per advertisement (prepaid). Eepoats, not entailing any change 
in the wording, will be published at half the cost of the original. 

Conditions:— 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and only one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted, 

(2) Advertisements in which prices are mentioned must contain the name and 
address of the advertiser. A nom-de-plumo or box number only is not stifficieni, 
and unless this condition is strictly obsfjrved, advertisenienis will not he 
accepted. 

(3) Advertisomonts will bo classified strictly in accordance with the subject inaiter 
of the announcoinent, determined by the first item mentioned and cannot be 
inseriod under irrelevant headings. 

(4) Displayed, classified advertisements will also he accepted. 1'he cliargo. however, 
will bo XOh. per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction 
ropoals. 

Copy for Advertisements to bo in the hands of the Government Printer, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send all advertisements direct to the Government I^rintcr, or write to him for details 
as to tariff for advertisements. 


Popular BMttctirts.-~-Bulleiins on various agricultural topics are published by the Depart- 
ment to meet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of cost, 
etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Bditor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Sdenkfic PuWicutio?is."*-From time to time the different Divisions of the Department 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them. 
Other scientific publications issued arc: The Onderalepoort Jotirnal’*, Memoirs o! the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa " Bothalia *\ “ Bntomologioal Memoirs *' and the 
** Annual Eeports of the Low Temperature Eesearch Institute''. Information in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Press Service.—Tho Press of South Africa is now supplied with a bulletin ol agricultural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is published fortnightly by all news- 
papers and other journals throughout the country. 


Farmers* Radio Service.— In addition to the printed reformation supplied by the Depart- 
ment to members of the farming community, the Department, in collaboration with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also maintains a daily broadcasting service to 
farmers. Information in regard to times of broadcasting is contained in the programmes 
issued by the Broadcasting Corporation. 


. Ingitiri«.“-All general inquiries in regard to the publications of the Department, 
including the Badio* Service, should be addressed to the Editor, Department of 
ricultoe, Bretoria, 

BEITMOBEri, ISrditor.' 
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COURSES OF TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE, 1946. 

at 

THE COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE 
at Middelburg, Cape Province; Potchefstroom, Transvaal; Cedara, 
Natal; Glen, Orange Free State; Stellenbosch-Elsenburg, Cape 

Province, 

SPECIAL COURSES: 

(1) At the Grootfontein College of Agriculture, Middelburg, 
Cape Province. 

Special Three-months* Sheep and Wool Courses, 

Inclusive fee ; £12. 

Minimum entrance qualifications : Std. 7 and one year’s experience of sheep fanning. 


Tirst Course 27 February te 29 May 1946. 

Applications close on 6 Feoruary 1946. 

Second Course 3 July to 2 October 1946. 

Applications close on 12 June 1946. 


(2) At the College of Agriculture, Potchefstroom, Transvaal, 

Special Courses in General Agriculture* 

These consist of a series of short courses covering the main and subsidiary aspects 
of farming in summer-rainfall areas. 

Duration 10 weeks : Inclusive fee : £15. 

First series 7 January to 15 March. 

Second series 1 April to 7 June. 

(Note. — S ee also under short courses). 

Special Course in Grain Grading. 

Inclusive fee ; £6. 

Students taking this course qualify for the Grain Graders’ Certificate. 

9^ Duration : 4 weeks from 11 February to 8 March 1946. 

(3) At the College of Agriculture, Glen, Orange Free State. 

Special Three-months* Sheep and Wool Course, 

Inclusive fee : £12. 

Minimum entrance qualifications : Std. 7 plus one year’s experience of sheep farming. 
Duration ; 6 February to 8 May 1946. 

Special Courses in Grain Grading, 

Duration: 3J weeks. 

Inclusive fee ; £6. 6s. 

Students taking this course can qualify for the Grain Graders* Certificate. 

First Course 3 to 26 Apru 1946. 

Second Course,,' 6 to 30 August 1946. 

(4) At the College of Agriculture, Cedara, Natal. 

Special Senior Diploma Course. 

Inclusive fee : £36. 

This course is restricted to ex-volunteers desirous of completing courses interrupted 
by the war. 

Duration : 40 weeks : From 28 January to 12 December 1946. 

Special General Farming Courses, 

. Inclusive fee ; £12. 

First Course (Elementary).. .... 4 March to 26 April 1946. 

Second Course (Advanced) 6 May to 28 June 1946. 

Tided Course (Elementary).. .... 6 August to 27 September 1946. 

Fourth Course (Adyanoed) 8 October to 29 November 1946, 

The First , and Third of the above courses are suitable for those with little or no 
practical , farming experience. The Second and Fourth courses are more advanced 
and are planned for those with previous farming experience. 
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SHORT COURSES: 

These will be held as shown below. 

College, and Course, Duration. ' Fee, 

Grootfontein College of Agriculture, 

£ s. d. 

!• Karoo Farming (Merino and Mutton Sheep. 6 to 19 February 3 0 0 

Crops and Veld). 

3. Farm Workshop (Practical) 9 to 22 October,. 3 0 0 

3. Horticulture, Dairying, Pigs and Poultry. 9 to 22 October Z 0 0 

4. Dairy Cattle, Draft Horses, Pigs, Void 

Management and Crops 33 October to 5 Novemljer 3 0 0 

5. Farm Workshop (Practical) 13 Nov. to 2B Nov. 3 0 0 

6. Dairy Cattle, Draft Horses, Pigs, Crops and 

Veld Management 13 Nov. to 20 Nov 3 0 0 


Glen College of Agriculture, 

1. Farm Engineering 

2. Field Crops and Horticulture. ....... 

3. Cattle, Pigs and Dairy Farming. . . . 

4. Cattle, Pigs and Dairy Farming. , . . 

6. Farm Engineering 

C. Poultry 

7, Cheesemaking 

8, Poultry 

9. Milk Testing 

10. Poultry 

11. Farm Engineering 

12. Judging of Friesland Cattle 

13. Judging of Afrikander Cattle.. 

Potchefstroom College of Agriculture, 

1. Animal and Field Husbandry 

2. Farm Mana-gement 

3. Poultry Husbandry 

4. Horticulture. 

5. Animal and Field Husbandry 

0. Farm Management,. 

7. Poultry Husbandry... . * 

8. HortictiHuro 


18 February to 1 March 3 0 0 

4 to 15 March 3 0 0 

18 to 29 March 3 0 0 

13 to 24 May 3 0 0 

27 May to 7 Juno 3 0 0 

10 to 21 June 3 0 0 

8 to 19 July 3 0 0 

8 to 19 July 3 0 0 

22 to 26 July 1 10 0 

2 to 13 September 3 0 0 

16 to 27 September 3 0 0 

To be announced later..., I 10 0 

To be announced later I 10 0 


I>uraHon, Fee, 

7 January to B February 7 10 0 

U to 22 February 3 0 0 

25 February to B March 3 0 0 

11 to 15 March 1 10 0 

1 April to 3 May 7 10 0 

0 May to 17 May 3 0 0 

20 May to 31 May 3 0 0 

3 to 7 June 1 10 0 


The above cotirsos will bo repeated during August to Deciember 1946 if the demiinil 
warrants such a step. 

Stellenbosch^Ehenburg College of Agriculture, 

At Bkenburg, 

1. Dairy and Pig Farming 24 to 28 June 1 10 0 

2. Viticulture 24 to 28 June. 1 10 0 

3. Poultry 1 to 6 July I 10 0 

4. Horticulture 1 to 5 July I 10 0 

5. Vegetable Production 2 to 6 December. I 10 0 

At Stellenbosch, 

6. Home Economics. 24 to 28 Juno, 0 $ 0* 

7. Grain Grading * 24 June to 5 July., 0 10 0* 


* NB.— Fees at Htollenbosoh are for tuition only. Students must arrange for 
their own aooommodation. 


GENERAL: 


L Preference will be given on all courses to ex-volunteers. 

2, Accommodation at Colleges is limited and early application is recommended. Where 
a closing date for application is not stated, applications must reach the Principal 14 days 
before the coarse begins, 

3, Women are not admitted to the Two-year Diploma Course but, subject to acoom- 
modation being available, may he accepted for other courses* 

4, Applications should be addressed to the Principal of the College concerned. 

5 Ex-volunteers may apply through their local D.S.D.O. for financial assistance, 
adequate to meet the cost of the training. 

6. If applications are received from more ex-volunteers than can be acoommoda^d on 

eourse, selection will be done in consultation with the DB.D.O.’s at Potohefrtroom, 
HC^^^ra,.Middelburg (Cape), and Bloemfontein. 

AE fries except for courses at Stellenbosch, include board and lodging m well as tuition. 
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Editorial : 


Post-War Agriculture. 

The years of \v«r tbrou^’h whieb South Afilca has jiassed, and the 
serious (Iroii^’ht which followed, have been a cause of brain-ra<iking 
to almost everyone (jonc-erned witli the a<>Ti(ni]tui‘ail industry. On all 
sides the question is being asked; What policy shoulld he adopted in 
agriculture, with a, view to the futureF 

An analysis of the i)osition in South Africa before the war, 
re-weals the existence, then, of a suiqilus of agTicxiltural products su<di 
as butter, cheese, eggs, tuaijse, etc*.. Steps were taken at the time to 
export the surpluses, or rather so-called sui’pluses. During the war, 
with the attendant increased purchasing power of the population, 
it very soon hec.ame apparent that there were no sur])lluses of the 
abovementioned products and that adequate supplies of all foodstuSs 
for the ])ro])er feeding of the nation were not being produced in 
South Africa. Tn other words, there wun’e no real surjduses, and the 
increased purcdiasing power proved that certain producits were 
u<*tually in short su])ply. It was found, for instaiure, that the ])ro- 
dut‘.tioii of dairy ])r()du(*.ts was inadequate and the state has granted 
])ennivSsion for the manufacture of margarine, a substitute for butter. 
At an early date it hetunne ap])arent that there was also a serious 
shortage of niake and, in order to meet the requirements of the 
l>opulati()n, the use of maize for the feeding of animals was restri(‘.ted. 
As a result of thiwS step, the supplies of other foodstuffs, siudi as meat 
and dairy products, were diminished still further and the ])(>siti()n 
went from had to worse. As a result of the serious drought whi(‘h 
])revailed jirac^ticailly throughout the country until early this year, 
prospects are far from hi'ight at present. 

In view of these unfavourable conditions, it is (dear that we are 
(‘ailed upon io be extremely econ(mii(*al in the use of foodstuffs, on 
the one hand, and to do everything in our power to increase prodin*.- 
tion as far as possible, on the other. 

From the foregoing if will he deduced that agricultural pro- 
ducts, and especially foodstuft's, will! have to be proclucecl in greater 
quantity in order to provide for the needs of the country. Various 
questions will, hovrever, he raised in connection with su(*-h a policy, 
amongst others, whether the demand for and purcdiasing power to 
buy these priiducis will continue, what measures are to be taken to 
inc.rease production, and whether it wall he possible to make the 
production of these ])roducts profitable? 

In an article on Greater Agricultural Production appearing 
in this issue, Prof. Tomlinson makes a careful analysis of certain 
aspects of production and the points stressed by him deserve the 
serious attention of every agriculturist. He points out that this 
country will continue to develop in the field of mining, industry and 
‘ (‘ommerce, for a considerable time to come. This means that the 
urban population will expand and that this expansion will he accom- 
panied by the development of the native. 

The result will he an increased demand for food and other 
agritmlt^^Tal products, ^ml^ li^e conclusion that, apart 
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from short-term deviations, a growing demand for larger suppllies of 
food and agricultural products to meet the domestic requirements of 
the country is to be expected for the next half-century at least. ^ 

In regard to the measures to be taken to increase production, 
attention is directed in the first place to the numerous farms in South 
Africa which are allowed to lie unprodiuitive, mainly for speculation 
purposes, and those which owing to their size, cannot be fully 
utilized by the farmer. It is obvious that, in the interests of the 
country and the people, some scheme will have to be devised for the 
more effective utilization of such land, 

Furthermore, and this point canuot l>e too strongly emphavsized, 
the level of productivity per unit must be raised. Tt must be pointed 
out that higher yields can be obtained by adopting better farming 
ymactices, for instance better cultivation of the soil, the use of better 
seed, more effective eradication of wecdvS, more exiemsive use of 
fertilizer in the case of agricultural crops and improved feeding and 
(!are of stock. Agronomists are agreed that the average maize yield, 
which amounts to about 4-8 bags per morgen on the farms of Euro- 
peans, can be considerably increased. The level of productivity of 
most agricultural products is extremely disappointing^ and leaves 
much to be desired. Yet all research has shown that, within (^,ertain 
limits, an increase of the yield per unit results in a decrease in 
})roduct{on costs. Prof. Tomlinson stresses ibis point in his analyvsis 
and draws the conclusion that, taking the position generally, there is 
still ample scope for further intensification of practically ail agricul- 
tural production in South Africa, l>efore tbe limit is reached beyond 
which a further increuse in the yield per unit would, for economic 
reasons, he unprofitable for the farmer. 

Everyone must fully realize that we are facing an extremely 
difficult peiiod. An earnest apjmal is, therefore, made to the popula- 
tion to support the State along the linos indicated, in ordm* to enable 
the nation to sunnouni these difiituiliies. 

(Prof. H. B. Davel, Agricultural Pesearfdi Institute.) 


Lamsiekte Vaccine now Available. 


Ijamsikkte vaeciEB will be on sale at Ouderstepoort ■ from January 
1946. The stock of vaccine is small, so that there is no possibility of 
meeting all needs. For the time being, vaccine will only be sold 
for the inocnlatinf;- of pregnant lactating c.ows, and for horses. 
Vaccine can therefore not yet be sold for sheep and goats. 

Orders^ must be for a minimum of five doses. For larger quan- 
tities multiples of five doses will be supplied and charged for. This 
vrill continue until suitable containers have l)een obtained which will 
permit a wider range of packing. 

Farmers are asked to exercise patience, as tbe vaccine is being 
issued before the factory has reached full production. This is being 
done to help those whose need is pressing. It is hoped that full 
production will be reached shortly, but this depends largely on the 
arrival of equipment from overseas. 

WAENING-. 


N,B . — The vaccine does not protect stock against aphosphorosis. 
If bonemeal feeding in phosphorus deficient areas is stopped, 
can expect loss in vigour, fertil%, growth and constitution 
animals which will become more susceptible to various stock 
wsqdh as venninosis > and some may even contract stiffsiekness 

(Director of Veterinary Services.) 
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Farming in South Africa 


The Production of Seed Potatoes* 

P* C* de Villiers, Extension Officer, Pietersburg* 

TN the same way as the stud breeder is not to be regarded as an 
^ ordinary stock farmer, but as a specialist wdio is well-informed on 
the breed characteristics, origin, breeding qualities, food and housing 
requirements of his animals, the seed-potato grower can claim to be 
no ordinary potato farmer, but a specialist. 


Good and healthy seed potatoes. 


The cultivation of good tubers is a comparatively new venture in 
South Africa, which has developed by leaps and bounds, especially 
during the past war years. Owing to restricted shipping space, the 
importation of tubers from the cool highlands of Scotland, Ireland, 
Canada, etc,, was limited to a minimum. In order to meet the 
Union^s demand for seed potatoes,^ -we had, therefore, to utilize our 
own highlands. Some of bur most important eastern mountain ranges 
like the Drakensberg, Soutpansberg, etc,, rise to two thousand feet 
and more above the warm low-veld areas in which they lie. Along 
the^ spurn and on the highest slopes of these mountains, the cool, 
moist climate largely satisfies the requirenients for successful ped- 
potato growing* In other seed-potato producing countries, experience 
has shown that potatoes degenerate least and the best tubers can be 
produoed in isolated high-lying areas with a oobl, humid climate and 
welWistribuied, regular rainfall of more than 40 inches per year. 
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Requirements. 

Ill Hucli areas of Souili Africa, iiiore than r‘J() set‘(l-poiato f^'rowers’ 
associations have already heeii formed. The members ])lani only 
tubers which have been certified by the Department of AKidculiinv. 
During* the growing* vseawsoii the potatoes are inspected at least ihree 
times and after the crop has been lifted, the iinail ins{KX‘ti(>n <jf the 
tubers takes jilace. If the field has conformed to the pi'cscribed 
standards during all the inspections, the tubers are <ieriified. 

The requirements are as follows: — 

(1) The tubers jniist be true to type and sound; 

(2) tlie lauds must be well cultivated and chum and th<* plants 
vigorous growers ; 

(»J) all [ilanis on the land miist be free from virus diseases such 
as leaf curl, niosaicj, wildings, eh*.; 

(4) the crop must be c(»mpletely free from bacterial wilt; 

(5) the soil must be free from eelwo!*m ; 

(h) there must !)(» no volunteer ])lants on the land; 

(7) tlie cr<)p must be rogued at an early stage by removing the 
undesirable ])lants conqilete with tubers; 

^ (8) the site of the crop for certification must be at lea*st 1(HI 

yards removed from other potatmss; 

(9) the tubers must be free from late Idight, blut'k leg . and 
other wilts like Fnmriuvi and 

In addition, at the final inspection the tubers: — 

(1) Must not shovy more than b ])er (‘cnt. scab; 

. (2)’ must be free from late blight, black leg and eelworm; 

(2) must exhibil none of the following in Ihe bag; roi, moth 
infestation, deformities and damage ; in midition, the 
skins must l>e firm, A minimum of internal brown Heck 
is allowed. 

If the inspector and the si'crtdary of such an association an* 
satisfied that the inspection standards have been met, a depari menial 
certificate, sigmnl by both the vseerstary ami the departmental inspec- 
tor, is placed in ea(;h bag, after grading for ske. The bags are then 
sealed by tJie secretary and olYercd for sale at a fixed priced (lertifi(ul 
seed potatoes are sold only by^ the secretary of the association turn- 
eemed. The potatoes are sold in new bags on which the name of tlie 
asvsociuton appears. 

Points to be Noted* 

The cultivation of good seed potatoes is a task for an expert who 
must carefully sttuly and comply with the following 3 ‘equirem<mis. • 

(!) i^ovree of Sae<L — Only sound tubers, showing no signs of 
clegeneratum, and obtained from a known Hoitr(‘e, must be planted. 
l%e best and most economical tuber ske ranges from !| in 4 oy,. 
Smaller tubers can be planted smscessfiill^, provided they are obi a ined 
from sound seed-pot-ato plots where strict and intensive selecti<m- 
has been applied from the start, i.e. where idl stunted and poorly 
gTowing plants have been removed at an early stage together with 
the tubers. Such degenerate plants tend to yield only small, iufeimir 
potatoes which in turn repeat the process, to the detriment of the 
grower. In practi(^e, therefore, no tiihers weighing less than lit oss* 
are planted. 

Tuhers weighing 4 o%, and more can be cut up Into pieces 
..adequate ske, containing two or mom eyes eai^h. The tubers shouild 
, at planting time and it is unnecessary to dip the (uit surfaces 

sulphur* In order to prevent evaporation, the tubers 

. ' ' ' ' ^ ■ n ' ' ' , 
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should not be cut tbrougli completely. The cut portions should still 
adhere. The person planting the potatoes can then just break each 
tuber up into its segments and plant each piece immediately.^ Best 
results are obtained with cut tubers if they are planted in moist soil 
containing sufficient humus and plant food. If, owing to circum- 
stances, the cut tubers have to be planted in comparatively dry soil, 
each piece should be allowed to develop a natural corky layer on the 
cut sxirface. This can be done by storing the pieces in a single layer 
in a cool, well-ventilated place for 8 to 10 days before planting. 

If tubers have to be stored before planting, it is highly desirable 
to allow them to green in a cool, light, moth-proof room or store. 
After that they can he stored in long heaps, not more than two feet 
high, and well covered with grass or straw as a protection especially 
against the tuber moth. The potatoes may also be stored in well- 
ventilated boxes stacked in a moth-proof, well -ventilated storeroom. 
Regular inspection is essential in order that all bad, decayed tubers 
may be removed. Tubers which have been greened beforehand will 
develop short, thick sprouts. The best yields are obtained from tubers 
from which the sprouts have not been removed. For best results, 
sprouts should not be broken off. Should the weather delay planting 
to such an extent that it becomes necessary to break off the sprouts, 
this should be done at least two weeks before planting. 

Tubers can be forced to sprout by storing them in a Avarm place 
or by exposing them to the action of carbon bisulphide or calcium 
c'arbide. There are risks attached to both these methods, and it is 
essential to obtain full information from the Department of Agricul- 
ture before applying them. 

(2) Soil and tillage .- — The best soils for the production of seed 
potatoes are the well-drained, sandy loam types of good depth, espe- 
cially if the soil is virgin soil which has been tilled. Such soils are 
not, however, of general occurrence, and for^ this reason growers in 
suitable climatological areas should study^ their soil and endeavour to 
approach the ideal type as closely as possible by thorough cultivation 
and fertilization. Light, sandy soil should receive reasonably heavy 
applications of kraal manure, compost and other humus-forming 
material. Green manuring, undecomposed compost and kraal manure 
should he ploughed into heavy loam soils some considerable time 
before the potatoes are planted. 

It should he remembered that the potato plant has a weak root 
system, that the tubers are enlarged underground stems or stalks and 
that soil which is too heavy or compact retards the growth and expan>- 
sion of the tubers. On the other hand, very sandy soil which has 
received generous applications of fertilizer, promotes excessive growth 
and the production of large tubers which are undesirable from the 
point of view of the seed-potato grower, -whose aim it is to grow as 
many well-set, sound^ and growth-producing tubers of the desired 
size. The climate, soil structure and available plant-food should be 
such that the desired results can be obtained. The latter two factors 
are within the control of the judicious grower. 

(3) Fertilizaiwn, roixition and tUlage.^As has already been 
mentioned, the seed-potato grower must have a sound knowledge of 
his soil, and cultivate and fertilize it accordingly. In order to pro- 
duce sound tubers, the potato plant should be able to absorb sufficient 
plant food of the correct type from the soil. In the same way as the 
dairy cow converts her balanced ration into milk, the potato plant 
converts plant-food into good tubers. Moreover, it is an indisputable 
fact that well-nourished plants are more resistant to pests and disease. 
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The average loam soil requires from 15 to 20 tons of well-sweuied 
kraal manure per morgen, ploughed in at least a month or two hefore 
planting. At the time of planting from 900 to 1,400 lb. of F mixture 
or some other suitable fertilizer, according to the soil requirements oi 
the area, should he applied in the rows in such a way that the ferti- 
lizer will not come into direct contact with the tubers. 

The potatoes are planted in roWvS 2^1 feet to 4 feet u})art. In the 
row's the spacing is from 12 to 18 inches. Immediately after planting 
the land is harro^Yed to a fine tilth. After the plants have vonu) up 
the field is again harrowed and thereafter cultivated regularly to 
keep the soil loose and free from weeds. Sloping hinds are cultivated 
and planted on the contours. In areas where tuber moth infestation 
is severe, the potatoes should be ridged at an early stage. 

Since potatoes are subjee.t to many diseases and pests, tlie best 
and souiidevst tubers .are grown in well-pre])arocl vii-gin soil, and in 
order to continue growing good seed potatoes a well-devised system of 
crop rotation must be ap])lied for the control of eehvorm and the 
maiiitenaiKJO of soil fertility. 

Oats may be sown during wdnter, before the potatoes are ]danted. 
During summer, the potato crop may be followed by maize for grain 
or silage. After a year, potatoes may again be planted* followed by 
a permanent pasture grass such as dilatatvm for tliree or 

four years, after which the grass may he i)loughed under and potafocvS 
planted once more. 

The pasture grasses may include clovers, which will thrive in the 
above-mentioned high-rainfall areas. The seed-poiato produ(‘(‘r 
should also imdiule livestock in his system of farming, in ord(‘r to 
obtain liraal juanure and compost with which to build up and enricJi 
Ms soil still further, and to stabilize has faraning. 

(c) Control of diMfase.— The foregoing are incaHurtss wliieji will 
contribute (‘onsiderahly towmrebs the prevention of disctise, but there 
-will be tiaaies wheax diseases will bave to be <‘ont rolled !)y dirce.t aneans. 
Tubers whicdi are subjecd/ to <;omnaon scab or HhizoctonUi <ran, be 
treated with formalin atid commercial propai'aiions lik(^ Arotan 
planting.^ Late blight (Phy^phthora infestam) should he (jcmtardled 
an good time either by daisting or by spraying thf» plants with ^Bor- 
deaux mixture or other copper sulphate-lime mixtures. This treatment 
yieldvS better results if applied before there are any sigtXvS of late 
blight, being a preventive measure rather than a ciu'o. Where late 
blight does occur, the grower should do everything in liis powuu* to 
control it, since it is liable^ to make his crop unfit for use us vseel 
potatoes, especially if the blight penetrates to the tubers. 

Lifting. 

Potato tubers are aiot mature before the foilage has diet! com- 
pletely. As long as there is any greenness in the foliage, dcwelopment 
and growth are taking place in the tubers. In atdual fact, the tubers 
fill out most during the last two or three weeks. 

If the grower becomes anxious to- lift his crop or is afraid that 
the tubers may be growing too large for seed purposes, he can remove 

foliage before it is dead* Holding the soil down with the feet on 
both sides of the plant, -it is possible to pull out the foliage without 
-seriously disturhing the tubers. After this, the rows should be ridged 
^ell to keep out the tuber moths. Ten , to fourteen <lays later, that is 
y say when the skins are firm, the potatoes may be lifted. 

throughout the process of 
and packing, the tubers must be handled practically as care* 

‘ , iCmUmei on page 9li 
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Greater Agricultural Production* 

Larger Units or Higher Productivity ? 

Dr* F* R. Tomlinson, Agricultural Research Institute, Pretoria* 

'T^HE demand for hotli food and feeds has, for yarions reasons, 

greatly increased in South Africa. During the post-war period 
many of the factors responsible for the high demand will disappear, 
and, consequently, the present high demand will decline to a large 
extent, due to the decreased purchasing power. 

From the national economic point of view, however, there is one 
important factor, which should not be lost sight of, namely, that 
our country is still, and will be for many years to come, in 
a developmental stage in the field of mining, industry, and trade. 
This means that the urban population wdll expand still further and 
that this expansion will be accompanied by an increase in the total 
requirements of food and other agricultural products. Industrial 
expansion is accompanied by an increase in the urban native popula- 
tion, which also has an important effect on demand. During the 
coming half century, our agriculture can expect, apart from short- 
term deviations, an increased pressure for greater food production 
for local consumption. 

The expected increasing demand can only be satisfied in three 
ways, namely, (a) keeping local production at a constant level and 
increasing imports, (6) keeping the normal pre-war imports constant 
and increasing local production, and (c) increasing both local pro- 
duction and importation. It depends mainly on Government policy 
which of these three directions will be followed. XJndoubtedly the 
increase in local productfon will play an important r61e in satisfying 
the long-term increasing demand. 

Further Expansion or Greater Productivity? 

In order to satisfy the increasing demand, the individual farmer 
can obtain a greater physical output in two ways. Firstly, he can 
expand his area under cultivation in the case of field and fruit crops, 
and increase the size of his herds and/or flocks in the case of live- 
stock products. Secondly, the farmer can follow a policy of obtain- 
ing higher yields per unit, e.g. hags of grain or tons of hay per 
morgen, number of eggs per hen, gallons of milk per cow, etc. 

In South Africa there are thousands of uneconomic farm units on 
which the owners are unable to make a reasonable living. On these 
uneconomic units a too small net income is obtained on which a 
reasonable standard of living can he maintained. The net income 
(gross income less expenses) on the uneconomic farm unit is also 
detrimentally affected by the fact that the farmer cannot obtain the 
optimum^ efficient use of his capital goods (buildings, other improve- 
ments, implements, draught animals, etc.) and labour. Such 
uneconomic farms are a social-economic liability to^ the country. In 
this analysis, when the view-point of greater intensification is 
supported, the term small farms ’’ should not be interpreted as 
meaning uneconomic units. 

Maize and wheat are our two most important food crops. For 
the two years 1943-44 and 1944-45 the averages of the area sown, total 
production and yield per morgen (Europeans o nly ) were(^) : — 
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Tile average yields per morgen speak for tliemselves, even wiili- 
out comparison with other inaisse- and whoiit-producing areas in the 
world. (The yields during' the war years were> of course, advci'sely 
affected by the lack of feitilizer, but even before the war these iwo 
maisie per morgen was obtained in the well-known Unit Ext>erimeiii 
of the area under these two crops, within the limits of the areas 
where they should be produced, is still physically possible. This is 
especially true of maize. But should further expansion be under- 
taken iu marginal area>s, an increase iu the total supply may be 
expected, Imt with a declinitig trend in the yield per morgen and 
(‘ouscjuently at an imnoased real cost per bag. 

From the agronomic ]miiit of view it is quite possible to oldain 
higher yields on the greater part of our present cro[) lands. During 
the past two years (l04f‘l-44 and 1944-45) an average of 29*2 bags of 
maize per morgen was obtained on the well-known Unit Experiment 
at the Agricultural Experiment Ktation of the University tif 
Pretoria. With large-scale j)rodxietion it is unlikely that sindi high 
yields will he obtained in jnuctice, mainly because the skill required 
W acdiieve similar results would he lacking over large axeas. There 
is no doubt, however, that the low average yield of 4*(H bags niaize 
per morgen on all European farms iu this couiitiy could he^ consider- 
ably increased by the applitaiiion of better farming practices. 

Even if we ac(‘ept the fact that further expansion of crop area 
will not take place in marginal and sub-marginal areas, the possi- 
bility still remains, and it will happen too, that such expansion will 
take place wilhin the l)Oundaries of the pro])er cro]) art^as, Enlargv- 
meut of uneconomic farms is definitely neyessary. The question 
which vshould he answenul, however, is whether greaier ayrie/nl (uml 
proimtiov tfhovfd he obiuined ihmuyh fufther efimtu^ton mi the 
premit level of low pmduictiviiy, or by imam of iricremed prodiw-^ 
twity. In choosing a course follow, the basic agriculiuratl view- 
point and the social euionomio view-point (especially the size of the 
faming population), as well as the indtvhhxal fannerks view’-jujint, 
should he c<msitlered. In this analysis diretd; attention will he giv(ni 
to the position of the individtial farmer, although the other aspects 
will not be lost sight of. It should be stressed, how^ever, that the 
economic position of the individval fanner should he taken into 
serious consideration in any national claims on af/riculture as a 
whole. 

Size Factor and Financial Success. 

During the past 15 to 20 years various economic studies have 
been made of some of our ixxovst important agricultural pixulucts, and 
the results obtained can to a large extent throw Bome liglit on the 
problem under reyiew. These studies >show very fdeurly that, us the 
ska of the farm increuvsevH, the financial result iinjn'oves. There are 
two impoTiant reasons behind this relationship, naiuely, {a) that in 
general as the ske of the farm increases a more productive use is 
made of the capital goods axul labour supply, and (h) that on the 
larger farms a higher turn-over (gross income) is ol>taiiUHl, which, 
even at the same profit per unit of product, increases tlic t(dal profit 
on the farm. ^ In the case of smaller farms whicdi are above the 
ecoTiomie minimum a fairly reasonable ]>i'oductive use is made of the 
capital and lahour. The txirn-over on such smaller farms [factor (h) 
above] can be enlarged by increased yields per unit of area or per 
animal xinit, thereby increasing the financial result. 

^ The figures in Table 1 are a generail example of the favourable 
influence of the size-factor on the financial result(^). 
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Table 1. — Influence of area under crops {size factor) on operator's 
earnings {financial result), average per fa/im, Springbok Flats. 


Area under crops (morgen). 

Operator’s 

earnings. 

(£). 

Groups. 

I 

Average. 

150 and less 

i 121 

109 

151 to 250 I 

206 

259 

251 to 350. 1 

290 

407 

More than 350 

453 

697 


Tlie Springbok Flats is an important crop area in the Transvaal, 
with peanuts and maize as the main products. The results in Table 
1 reveal that the ope^ator^s earnings show an increased trend as the 
area under crops increases. 

The same positive relationship is found in the maize-produeing 
area of the Orange Free State (see Table 2). In this case the total 
area of the farms is taken as the size factor because the income from 
livestock constitutes an important part of the total farm income. 


Table 2. — Inftzience of total area per farm (size factor) on operatarfs ' 
earnings {financial result), average per fann in the maize dis- 
* tricts of the Orange Free State{^). 


Area of farm (morgen). 

j 

Operator’s 

earnings. 

(£). 

Groups. 

Average. 

Less than 400.... 

269 

179 

400 to 609 

547 

234 

700 to 999.i 

845 

249 

1,000 to 1299 

1,034 

386 

1,300 and more 

1,972 

888* 


* Tbe large increase in operator’s earnings from £386 to £888 is probably due to the 
jarge increase in area in the last group. 


The same positive relationship is found between size and finan- 
cial result of the farm as a whole in the case of intensive irrigation 
farming in the western Transvaal where the production of tobacco is 
the main enterprise. This is shown in Table 3, 

Table 3. — Influence of a^rea under tobacco {size factor) on the 
^erator^s earning s {financial result), average per farm, western 
Transvaal irrigation area{^). 


m 

0- 1 to 1-6.., 

1- 6 to 

3’1 to 4-5.. 
4«6 to 6-0... 
More than 6 


Area under tobacco (morgen). 


Operator’s 

eamings. 


Group. 


Average. 


(£). 


Nil 

0-8 

2*7 

4-0 

6«2 

8‘I 


--46 

^34 

6 

40 

117 

241 


77 
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Various oilier types of farming cun be ilhistrated, and the same 
positive result between tbe size factor and financial result is found 
in general. 

It should be pointed out at ibis stage that of the more or less 
100,000 farms in the country, only a relatively small percentage can 
be termed very large or large The majority of our fai'ms 
are on the small side, but nevertheless represent economic units. 
From the practical point of view it is impossible for all fanners to 
operate large farms and thereby make use of the size factor to 
improve the financial result, A large but economically sound 
farming population is a national asset; a reduction of the number of 
farm families, with the exception of those on uneconomic units, 
would therefore not offer a practical solution to the problem. 

Size Factor and Cost of Production. 

It is clear from the above few^ analyses that in^ general an 
increase in the size of the farm causes an improvement in the finan- 
cial result of the farm as a w^hole. In order to determine whether 
more economical production takes place as the farni increases in size, 
further analysis is necessary. In other words, it should be deter- 
mined whether costs of production per unit decline if more morgen 
are put under crops and more animal units are kept. • Theoretically 
this should be the case, but in certain areas no such relationship is 
found and in other areas the effect of the size factor on pfoduetion 
costs is very small. 

Various studies have shown that in South African agnVulture 
yields obtained on various sizes of farms in the same agricultural 
area show no significant diffei’ence. This does not mean that lar^r 
yields are not obtained on some^ lai’ge farms than on some smaler 
farms, and mce mna. No trend is found, however, in yields per unit 
as the size factor increases. The most important do-ta io support this 
statement are taken from the Agricultural Census Report of KKIOhJI 
on maize farming(‘*). These are analyzed in Table 4C)» 


Table 4.- — Area^ production and yield per morgen rmize^ average per 
farm^ 22 highveld maize districts. 


Abba unube maizb (moeobn). j 

Number 
of farms. 

Peoduotiox of maize 

(BAGf). 

Group. ' ■ 

Average. 

Per farm. 

Per morgen. 

1 to 35.. 

14‘1 

3,482 

98 

7-44 

26 to 60 

40-3 

4,594 

275 

7-18 

51 to 75....,,.... 

64-3 

2,842 

459 

7-49 

76 to 100.,.' 

90*0 

2,996 

630 

7-Sl 

101 to 180 

130-7 

2,497 

935 

7-52 

leitoSOO..,,. 

184-1 

1,431 

1,330 

7-52 

201 to 280 

235-4 

520 

1,755 

7-79 

ZdltoSOO. 

290-1 

452 

2,095 

7-59 

More than 300... 

468-9 

599 

3,736 

8-22 

Tom OE AVBBAGB. . . . , ^ , 

, 83-8 

19,413 

608 

7 ^ 6 S * 


* 1936-37 was an sxceptSonally favourable year, benoe tbe bigb average yield per morgen. 


If, for various reasons, the first three groups (those up to 75 
morgen under maize) are eliminated, it is found tnat the average 

T8 ^ ^ , 
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yield per morgen in the case of the last three* groups (those having 
the largest area under maize) is only about 5 per cent, higher than 
the average yield in the case of the groups having from 76 to 200 
morgen under maize. In the case of this large maize-producing area 
one can conclude that the area under maize per farm has practically 
no effect on the yield per morgen. A similar analysis as shown in 
Table 4 can be made for wheat with a sample of 9,274 farms(®). Such 
analysis will have little value, however, because too many incom- 
parable wheat-producing districts were included in the sample by the 
Office of Census and Statistics. The result will be influenced espe- 
cially by the wheat yields on small irrigation farms. 

Nearly all farm-organization studies undertaken in South Africa 
show also that the size factor and yield per unit factor are not really 
positively correlated. See, e.g., the following references: wheat(^ and 
^), maize(^ and ®), peanuts(^). Unfortunately the relationship between 
tlxese two factors in the case of citrus and deciduous fruit farming 
has not been analyzed in the many studies in connection with these 
farming types. The problems in connection with such an analysis 
in the case of deciduous fruit farming are, however, quite obvious. 
In tobacco production under irrigation in the western Transvaal, 
however, the yield per morgen increases with an increase in the area 
under tobacco('‘b This is to a large extent due to a poorer water 
supply on the farms with a small area under tobacco as compared 
with the other farms. To a small extent a similar relationship is 
found between area under wheat and yield per morgen in the same 
area('^). 

It will be shown at a later stage of ’this analysis that yield per 
morgen is one of the most important factors affecting production 
costs per unit of product. It has also been shown above that in the 
case of some of our most important products there exists no positive 
relationship between the size factor and yield per unit factor. In 
illustrating the effect of the size factor on production c^sts in the 
following few analyses, the influence of the yield factor is therefore 
automatically eliminated. 


Table 5. — Relationship between area under peanuts and cost of 
production p^r hag, Springbok FlaU(^), 


Area xjnder peaxuts (morgen), I 



‘PRODUCTtON COSTS. 



Number 

Bags per 





of farms. 

morgen. 

Per 

Per 

Groups, 

Average. 



morgen 

bag 





(£)• 

(sh.). 

50 and leas. 

39 

31 

10-5 

3*5, i 

6*61 

61 to 100 

74 

39 

11'8 

3*3 

5*66 

101 to 150 

128 

16 

11*6 

3*2 ! 

5*48 , 

More than 150. 

217 

14 j 

10*6 

3*3 i 

6*18 


Table 5 shows that in the case of peanuts no positive or negative 
relationship exists between areq under the croi) a^nd production costs 
per unit. The somewhat lower costs of production in the case of the 
two middle groups are only due to the slightly higher yields per 
morgen in comparison with the first and last groups. 

The area-cost relationship in the case of maize in the Orange 
Free State is shown in Table 6(^), 
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Table G.- 


-^Relationship between area under mu ice and eoH of 
production per bap. Orange Free State. 


Area under maize (moegeh). 


Groups. 


Averaw. 


Number 

of 

farms. 


Under 50 I 34 j J4 

50 to 125 1 S7 I 00 

125 to 199 i 133 39 

200 to 274 I 210 22 

275 to 349 302 I 9 

350 and more i 482 I 21 


Bags per 
morgen. 


8-0 

0-4 

7-4 

(;*3 

7*8 

7-fi 


pRODtTCTJON COSTS.* 


Per 

morgen. 


3*28 

2‘2S 

2*02 

M)4 

2-28 

2*32 


Per 

bag. 

(sh.). 

7-0 
7-1 
5*5 
9*2 
5-8 
9- 1 


* Production costs per bag were not shown in the oxigiiial table and eonsetpumtly w<'r<' 
computed by the author. 


Also in tlais case no definite relationship exists between these 
two factors- The group of largest farms has a lower avera^'e (iost 
of production than the group of smallest farms^ but the relationship 
does not hold throughout. 

This relationship was analyzed but not published in tlie case of 
citrus farming. It was found, however, that area under citrus had 
no eifect on production costs(^®). 

Various economic studies of duiry^ farming hi^u* already been 
undertaken, although intensive analysis was applied in very few 
cases. In a study of freHli-milk production near Johannesburg* no 
positive or negative relationship ^vas found between the size of the 
dairy herds and production cosiH per gallon{^^). This in Hhown in 
Table 7. 


Table 7. — Rcla\Uo 7 uhip between number of cow$ per herd and co^t 
of productio 7 i per gallmi milk, WitwatersTund. 


Number cows per herb. j 

Gallons per 
cow. 

Cost of 
produetioji, 

(penoe). 

Groups, 

Average. 

Less tbaa 50 

33 

385 

14*52 

80 to' 100 

77 

503 

32*14 

Mora than 100 

148 

505 

33*77 


The results in Table 7 show that the larger herds have a lower 
average cost per gallon than the ^roup of smallest herds. In the 
latter case the high cost per gallon is due more to the low milk yield 
per cw than to the size factor. 


In the Swartland wheat-producing area of the western Cape 
Province it was found that the area under wheat had a great influence 
on the cost per bag. This is one of the most settled faming areas 
in the ^nion where wheat has for many years been the chief farming 
enterprise; For various farm economic reasons, which need not be 
gone into, this relationship is quite understandable. 

I,h a previous wheat study no relationship was found to exist 
een area under wheat and cost of production per bag in both the 
d .and Bi^^dasdorp wheat-produeing ar«as(«). The resulto of 
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Table 8. — Relationship between arm binder iclieat and cost of 
production per unit, Swartla-nd wheat-producing areaij). 


Abea tjnobb wheat (morgen). 



Pbophction costs. 



Number 

Bags per 





of farms. 

morgen. 

Per 

Per 

Group. 

Average. 



morgen. 

bag. 




(£)• 

(sh.). 

125 and loss 

91 

25 

8*3 

8-1 

20*0 

126 to 175 i 

151 

39 

7-3 

6-9 

17*6 , 

176 to 225 1 

199 

26 

7*3 

6-6 

15*6 

More than 225 

295 

32 

8-0 

5*7 

13*4 


the latest study (1939-40) (^) are accepted as giving a truer reflection 
of the relationship than the results of the first study(^) which covered 
the years 1929-30 to 1931-32, especially because farming in the 
Swartland probably became more uniform and stabilized during the 
ten-year period between the two studies. 

To summarize at this stage, it can be stated that in the case of 
our most important agricultural products, with a possible exception 
of tobacco, the size of the farm enterprise has no definite relation- 
ship with yields per unit. In practice more or less similar yields 
per unit are obtained on both small and large farms in the same homo- 
geneous agricultural area. It can be stated fui'ther that the size of 
the enterprise has little or no effect on lowering the production cost 
per unit. In the case of wheat farming* in the established Swartland 
area the size of the wheat enterprise has a greater effect on produc- 
tion costs per unit than in the case of any other product. It can be 
expected that, although small, a more and more favourable relation- 
ship between the size factor and production costs will arise, as farm- 
ing types and farming practices become more stabilized in the various 
homogeneous agricultural areas, and as the speculative element in 
our agriculture disappears. 

Productivity and Cost of Production* 

The results of economic studies* in connection with South African 
agriculture indicate throughout that an increase in yield per unit 
affects the financial result of the farm as a whole very beneficially. 
The yield factor has a much greater effect even than the size factor(^). 
In this analysis, however, attention will only be given to the effect 
of yield per unit on the costs of production of individual products* 
Throughout, a strong decline in cost of production is found as the 
yield per unit increases* 

An increase in yield per morgen under the same rainfall and 
soil conditions is an indication of greater intensification. Such 
increase in yields can, of course, be obtained in various wajrs, chiefly 
by means of better cultivation, better seed, increased application of 
fertilizers, eradication of weeds, etc*, in the case of crops, and by 
means of better feeding and other factors in the case of livestock 
production. The way to obtain higher yields is a technical problem 
m which agronomy and animal husbandry -experts give the necessary 
lead. . 

Economically, intensification, i.e. increasing yields per unit, can 
be pushed to such a level that it will not pay the individual farmer 
to aim at the maximum physical yield. The theoretical basis for 
this statement will, however, not be discussed further. In general, 
however, the practical conclusion can be drawn that in South African 
agriculture there is still a great possibility for further intensification 
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before a level is reached where a further inw’ease iu yields per unit 
is physically possible but economically not justifiable. 

The reaction of- many readers will be: “ Give me iho re(iuire<l 
rainfall and the higher yields will follow automatically It ns 
certainly true that rainfall is one of the most iraportaui, pliysical 
factors affecting the total production of. field crops, and it may even 
result in the crop being a total failure. But in the same homogeneous 
agricultural area with a fairly constant rainfall during any piirti- 
cular season over the whole area and with a fairly uniform soil typo, 
it is found that yields per morgen vary greatly from farm to farm. 
The fact may be mentioned that in the year 193()-37 an average of 
only 75 lb. fertilizer was applied per morgen of crops on 21 
farms in the main maize belt of the Union. 

In the case -of a few important agricultural products in the 
Union a few examples will he given to indicate the, important effect 
of yield per unit on cost of production per unit. 

The first study in South Africa to show the effect of yield i)er 
morgen on cost of production was already undertaken in the years 
192i-22 and 1922-23(’^ and Although graphicallly well illus- 
trated, the results were not properly analyzed in tabular form to he 
taken oter in this article. 

Table 9 shows the yield-cost relationship in connection with 
maize production on the Springbok Flats(*). 


Table 9. — Relationship between yield per morgen of mai~e and cost 
per vnit, Springliok Flats. 


1 

YliBIiD mii MOBUBN («A(3H), 

Number 
of farms. 

Morgen 
of make. 

Cost m 

.Per 

morgen 

OIUJOTfON. 

Pm 

hug 

{sh.). 

Group. 

1 

Average. 

2' 5 and loss 

1*4 

19 

150 

1*34 

18*62 

2‘6 to 5*0 

3*9 

28 

145 

1*71 

H*B0 

5*1 to 7*5 

0*5 

19 

129 

1*88 

5*60 

7*6 to 10*0 

8*9 

10 

149 

1*94 

4*86 

More than 10*0 

12*2 

1 

15 

i 

105 ’ 

2*68 

4*80 


Although the figures are not identical, a similar relationship is 
found in connection with maize production in the Orange Free 
State(®). 

In Table 10 is shown the yield-cost relationship in connection 
with wheat production in the Swartland area('). 


'Table 10. — Relationship between yield per morgen of wheat and cost 

per unit, Swartland, 


pbr mobobjt (baos). 

Number of 
farms. 

Cost ot peobuctiok. 

X Group, 

> a 

Average. 

1 

Per morgen 
(fi). , 

Per bag 

6*5 and less* 

5*5 

25 

5*46 i 

20*0 

8-6 to 8-0..... 

7-8 

25 

6*52 

18*4 

8-1 to 9-6 

8*7 ‘ 

42 

7*00 

18*0 

More than 9*5 1 

11*5 

80 

7*74 

18*4 
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Id aEother wheat study a similar relationship was found for both 
the Swartland and Bredasdorp wheat-producing areas(^). The same 
type of relationship was found in connection with peanut produc- 
tion(^). 

Various studies on tobacco fanning* also show a strong decline in 
cost of production with increasing yields. An example of this 
relationship is given in Table 31 in'^the case of the production of 
Virginia tobacco under dry-land conditions in the northern Trans- 
vaal(^^). 


Tabi^k 11. — Relationship between yield p&r morgen of tobacco and 
cost per unit^ Limburg area. 


Yielb per morgen (!b.). 

Number of 
farms. 



Cost or production. 

Group. 

Average. 

Per morgen. 
(£) 

Per m. 
(pence) 

500 and less 

293 

5 

7*1 

5-8 

501 to 1,000 

875 

6 

9-7 

2-7 

1,001 to 1,500 

1,362 

12 

12-5 

2-2 

More than 1,500 

1,761 i 

1 

6 

12*8 

1-7 


Because of the smallness of the sample much scientific value 
should not be attached to the relationship in Table 11. 

A cost study of tobacco production was also undertaken in the 
wevstern Transvaal irrigation area. ISTo relationship is shown in the 
study between yield per morgen and cost per unit, but a strong posi- 
tive relationship is shown between yield per morgen and profit per 
morg;en(^®). Profit per unit is also influenced by the price received, 
•but it can be concluded from the study that a vstrong relationship 
exists between yield per morgen and cost per unit. 

Yield per morgen apparently has a strong influence on cost of 
production per unit in the case of Turkish tobacco farming in the 
'western Cape Province(^®). The total sample in this study is fairly 
large, but due to the small number of farms in most of the groups no 
scientific conclusions can be drawn from the relationship. 

A preliminary cost study of soybean production was made 
in 1939 and 1940 when soybean production was still undertaken by 
few farmers and on a small scale. Only 14 farms were included in 
the study. From the analysis the effect of yield per morgen on cost 
per bag is quite clear, but owing to the small sample no final conclu- 
sion on the relationship can be drawn(^0- 

In Table 12 the relationship is shown between yield per cow and 
cost per gallon milk on fresh-milk farms in the vicinity of the Wit- 
watersrand(^^). 

Th*^cost per gallon milk decreases avS the yield per cow increases. 
It would seem that under the price-cost relationship which existed 


TabIiE 12.— Relationship between yield per cow and cost per gallon 

milk, Witwatersrand. 


Gallons per cow. 

Number of 
cases. 

Net cost 
per 
gallon, 
(pence.) 

Group. 

Average. 

400 and less.. 

314 

12 

18-46 

AOltoSOO 

463 

21 

12-90 

More than 500 

601 

16 

12-73 
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during* tlie year of the study (19^9-40) and under the farm pratdirc‘s 
applied on the farms at the time, a furtlier decdine iu cost per g*alJon 
was not obtained if the yield per cow was forced above 000 gallons 
per year. The high cost Jfignre in the ease of the lowest {>ro(hieing’ 
herds speaks for itself. 

The inherent quality of the cow and the feed practices applied 
are certainly the two most important factors aftecting* milk yield 
per cow. Generally speaking, the milk yield per (any is exttepiionally 
low in South xifrica. In 22 make districts of the country 229,700 
cows milked(*'’) gave during the year 1980-37 an average ]n‘oduciion 
of only 108*2 gallons milk per cow(®). This aniounis to three-iejiths 
of a gallon milk per cow per day. The above-mentioned <‘o\vs incltuh^ 
cows which are kept under intensive conditions, as wcdl as cows wliich 
are milked oil' the veld. In the case of intensive fresli-milk ]>roduc- 
tion for the city markets a high yield per cow is a very inipfulani, 
economic necessity. It seems that in the TJniied Slates of America a 
minimum yield of (>,000 Ih. (600 gallons) milk per cow per annum is 
necessary to give a reasonable remuneration to the far]acr(“^). In a 
studj" o! fresli-millk farming in the vnunity of the 'Witwatersrnnd and 
in the more distant outer area the following results in connection wiih 
yields were obtained: in the case of the former, 50 out of 78 herds 
.(or 69 per cent.), and in the case of the latter, 29 out of 39 lierds (or 
74 per cent.) yielded less than IJ gallons of milk per cow per duy(""). 
The piuductiyiiy of our dairy lierds leaves much lo he dcsinul,' and 
its low level is probably the most important fmdor in our high pro- 
duction <iosts of dairy products. 

Before the disctiHsion is (biased on the relationship between yitdd 
per unit and cost of production in the case of South Afriiaui agricul- 
tural products, it is necessary to give one t'xample of I he type of 
curve representing such rc]ationshi]u will be taken as example 

as it is the most ini]jortuni food prmhmt prtKluced iu Honth Africa. 
The Springbok Flats area is taken as a typical (‘xumjde, a.s slnnvn in 
Figure l(^). 



Figure L — Relationship between yield per inormn mmze and aoM of 
prodmtion per hag^ Springhok Flats* 
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Similar figures can be referred to : inaize(^)j, wheat(^®) and 
peaiuxts(“). In studying Figure 1 and the other figures referred to, 
it is important to note that the curve declines rapidlj^ with the first 
few^ increases in yield per morgen and afterwards becomes practically 
horizontal. From the national as well as the individual farmer’s 
point of view, it is essential that attention should first be given to 
those farms (naturally within the boundaries of the physical areas 
where the particular product should be produced) which, for various 
reasons, obtain very low yields per unit. 

The same type of curve is found in connection with the efficient 
use of animal and mechanical draught power, in which cases similar 
reasoning can be applied. Coinixare, e.g., oxen draught power(“), 
mule draught power(‘^^), and mechanical draught power(^®). 

ITii fortunately no information is available on the number of pro- 
ducers in the whole country who have low yields per unit of each 
important agricultural prochict. The Office of Census and Statistics 
is the only one liaving the facilities for computing frequency distiu- 
butioiis of farms according to yield per unit. The samples included 
in our various farm economic studies represent a very small per- 
centage of all farmers producing any specific product. Even so, each 
study shoV'S that a large percentage of the sample obtain very low 
yields per xinit. It can be accepted, therefore, that a very large 
percentage of our farmers produce at exceptionally high costs. A 
further increase in the high yields already obtained on some farms 
can be wehiomed, but the most important problem is to increase the 
low yields per ixnit on a very large percentage of our farms. 

To summarize the influence of yield per unit on cost of produc- 
tion at this stage, it can be staled that the former has a very impor- 
tant influence on the latter. All studies xxndertaken indicate a strong 
decline^ in costs per xxnit with an increase in yield per xxnit. ThivS is 
especially true wlien very low yields are reasonably improved. Both 
the (‘-ouutry and the individual farxner will benefit l)y iucreused yields 
per unit in agricxiltnral production. 

The Profit Aspect. 

Although profit is not the only motive in agriculture, it does 
constitute the most important motive of the individxxal farmer in our 
modern economic society. It is therefore necessary to analyze briefly 
the profit aspect in connection with the problem under discussion. 

The size factor and yield factor have, under conditions of a con- 
stant price, the opposite inflxxence on profit per unit of product to 
that on cost per unit. In other words, if an increase in the above- 
mentioned two factors results in a decline in cost of production, it 
automatically brings about an increase in profit pet unit of product. 

As explained previoixsly, an increase in the size of the farm has 
generally a favourable effect cn the financial result (profit) of the 
farm as'a whole. See, e.g., Tables 1, 2 and 3 of this article. It has 
also been indicated, however, that axi increase in the size of the farm 
unit has a very small, if any, declining' effect on cost per unit.^ Con- 
sequently it follow^s that under conditions of a constant price an 
increase in the size factor has no favourable effect on px'ofit per unit 
of product(^). See also, e.g., Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8 of this article. 

Table 13 shows the influence of yield per morgen maize on 
profit per xinit(^). 

In the case of maize production on the vSpringboh Flats an 
increa,se in yield per morgen results in an improved profit per unit. 
Also, compare like results in the case of the following: wheat{^ and 
®), maize(®), peanuts(^), citrus(^®), tobacco(^*^ and ^^). The relation- 
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Tablk 13. — llelationsldj^ between yield per morgm tmuze and ftojU 
per nnitf Sp'dngbok Flat^, 


Yield per morgen (bags). 


Group. 


2*5 and less 

2‘(>to5*0 

5- 1 to 7-5 

7*6 to lO’O 

More than 10*0.. 


Average. 

Kumher of 
farms. 

i’^ROFIT PER UNIT. 

Per morgen. , Per bag. 
(£). ; («U.). 

1*4 


— 0-42 

1 -n-.S't 


2;} i 

i O'XO 1 l‘.TJ 

0-5 

19 i 

I'9;i 

ii-m 

S-9 

10 

2-70 

0-20 

12*2 

If) 

4*;n 

7*04 


ship between yield per morgen and both profit per niorgvn and per 
bag' is not shown as such in all the cases rei’erretl to above. Wludher 
the relationship is shown for either profit per morgen or profit per 
bag', it will be seen thtit the yield-xn-ofit factors are closely nduted.^ 

The graphic iliiisiration of the effect of yield on protii per unit 
(e.g., profit per bag) is practically the opposite to the relationship 
shown in Figure 1. See, e.g,, the graplii<‘. illlustration of ihe yield- 
profit relationship in the case of peanuts and mai55e{*'). The prtdil 
per bag increases very rapidly with the first few iiu*t eases in jdelti 
per morgen, hut laier becomes practically liorissontal. T1 h» yield- 
profit curve is pmcticully similar to curves obtained in c'onnection 
with fertilifccr-yielcl experimonis. 

Althougli the matter is iiot directly cotimK*f(Hl willi lln* chief 
problem under rliscmssion, it is nec.essaiy to state someiJung ahtnd 
the importance of (|uality production in (‘oniu*ctioii with llie profH 
aspect. There are various factors determining tlu» pri(u» of any nro- 
duct, but within the satm^ season and in the case of our coni.roueil 
producis price differences froin {arm to farm are to a large extent a 
reflection of difference in, t|ita]|ty. It, is very obvious tliat print* has 
either a beueficial or detrimental effect on profit,. A few t*xamples 
to illustrate this will be given. 

It seems that in all wsiudies in \vliich the (dfia*! of ])riee on profit 
was analy;!ed, xirice per iinit is positively related to yield per unit. 
The net, influence of pri<ie on ]>rofit can therefore- not be iliust rated 
by means of the available examples. See, e.g., peanuts(-)» mai}«e(^), 
tobacco in western Trausvaal(^*''), and tobu{*(‘o in western Vi\])e 
vince(^^0* Although the relationship between the ctnisul factors in 
the case of citrus was not analys?ed clearly, both yield per morgen 
and price per box have a favourable effect on profit(^^). 


Tablb 14. — Relationship between priae per hug peamits and profit 
per unit) Sjmnfjhoh Flats, 


Price ber bag (sHmiNos), j 

1 

Number 

of 

farms. 

1 

Bags per 
morgen. 

Profit tee unit. 

Per 

morgen. 

. (£)* 

Per bag, 
(sh.). 

Group. 

Average, j 

i 

7*0 and less 

, 6*28 

10 1 

9*4 

0*12 

0*26 

7*01 to 8*0 

7*^6 

11 1 

,9‘2 

0*S6 

1*84 

8*01 to 9*0 

S'CO 

84 

10*8 

3*85 

8*60 

9-01 to 10-0.. j 

9-42 

26 

18*7 

3*61 

5*28 

More than 10*0. 

11-34 

19 

12*9 

4*20 

6*46 
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The relatiouir^hip between j^rice and profit in the case of peanut 
production is shown in Table 14(^). See also Table 13 and Appendix 
Table 2 of the same study. 

The data in Table i4 show very clearly the effect of quality 
(price) on profit. The fact should not be lost sight of, however, that 
the increase in profit is partly caused by the yield factor. 

In the effort to improve his financial result the farmer should 
therefore give serious consideration to quality production. 

Size and Productivity Factors: A Comparison. 

Thus far we have seen that (a) very little or no decrease in cost 
of production is obtained under constant yields per unit with an 
increase in the size factor; (b) the size factor has*, under constant 
yields per morgen, a favourable effect on the financial result of the 
farm as a A\]mle and, therefore, on any separate enterprise; (c) the 
productivity factor (>ield per unit) brings about a decrease iu cost 
of production and an increase in profit per unit of product ; (d) the 
productivity facitor brings about an improvement in the financial 
result of the farm as a whole and of any separate enterprise ; and (e) 
quality (price) is an important factor in profitability. The last- 
mentioned factor (e) will not be discussed further but it is necessary 
to compare further the size and productivity factors. In the com- 
parison which follWs, both factors will be included in the same 
table. ‘ 

Table 15 shows the effect of both the size factor (area under 
crops) and the productivity factor (crop index) on the financial result 
(operator’s earnings) in the cuvse of the Springbok Flats area(^). 


Table 15 . — Influence of area under crofs and crop indem on 
(}pcmtor\^ earnvnffs, average per farm. Springbok Flats, 


Groups. 

Morgen 

crops. 

* Crop 
index. 

Number of 
farms. 

Operator’s 

earnings. 

' (£) 

150 morgen, crops and less— 


67 



crop index 100 and less. 

119 

17 

—15 

crop index over 100... 

123 

144 

17 

201 

151 to 250 morgen crops — 


63 



crop index 100 and less 

211 

14 

—11 

crop index over 100 

•251 to 350 morgen crops — 

203 

164 

22 

382 

crop index 100 and less 

297 

66 

12 

23 

crop index over 100 

295 

145 

14 

682 

More than 350 morgen crops — 

468 

63 



crop index 100 and less 

16 

137 

crop index over 100 

435 

168 

14 

1,130 


* Crop index is a measure of the average yields of all crops on the farm. The average 
all farms in the whole sample equals 100. 


In Table 16 above, (a) the farms are grouped into four main 
groups' according to total area under crops; and (6) each size-group 
is sub-divided according to crop index (productivity) below average 
(i.e., low yields) and above average (i.e., high yields). 

Various important conclusions can he drawn from the table, 
namely, that '(a) within each^ size-group the financial result 
'(operator’s earnings) is higher with each sub-group having a high 
crCp index than with the corresponding sub-group having a low crop 
index; (6) the influence of the ske factor on operator’s earnings is 
much more pronounced in the case of the sub-groups with a high crop 
index than in the case of the sub-groups with a low crop index (com- 
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pare, e.g*, the increase in operator’s earnings from ,i20l to .£ljo0 
with the increase from - £lb to .iJl37) ; and (c)^ the group ot farms 
with the smallest area under crops Init with a high crop indcK siiows 
a better financial result (operator’s earnings .£201) than the group id* 
largest farms with a low crop index (oppator's earnings £137 }. 

' The results in Table 15 clearly in(li(*ate that in this partieukr 
case intensification on a small though economical farm unit gives 
the farmer better financial results than a large-scale farm with a low 
level of intensity. Not onl}^ the individual fanner but also the 
country benefitvS thereby in so far as a more productive use is made 
of the land in the former than in the latter case, lacreamig fhv 
size of the fami is jmlified only under conditions of a rcasonnhly 
high productivity. 

The results obtained in Table 15 are no exception.^ vSiinilar 
results were obtained in connection with wheat farnnng in the 
western Cape Provint‘e, in which case the urea under wheat, (by far 
the most important product) was taken as the sixe factor. The finan- 
cial result on the gTou}) of farms with the smallest area luulcr wdieat, 
but with high yields, was fur better than on the group of farms Avitli 
the largest area under wheat, but wdth low yieldvs(^ and 

Analyses made w’ith peanuts and make as size factors show 
similar results with varying yields per morgen(^). 

It is also important to show the effect of the size and ]>roduc- 
tivity factors on profit of a separate enterprise in a type of mixed 
farming. In Table 16 wbeat farming in the winterwrn infall area is 
taken as an example. The original table is considerably sliortened(^**). 


TABnn 16. — Influence of urea under wheat and yield per morgen on 
profit of the wheat entin^prm^ wmter^rmnfaU 


i 


AH15A UXOm WinCAT (EOHiriSN). 

YMd per motgint. | 

Items. 

100 and 
less. 

101 to 

m. 

JSl to 

aoo. 

Mow* than 
a(M). 

6 bags and less... 

Number of faxm... 
Morgen of wheat.... 
Bags per morgen... 
Profit on wheat (£). 

1 43 

m 

4*3 

—121 

28 

133 

4*5 

—105 

IK 

ni 

4*0 

—107 

iO 

273 

4*0 

—116 

More than 9 bags. . 

Number of farms... 
Morgen of wheat,... 
Bags per morgen... 
Profit on wheat (£). 

14 

08 

10*6 

77 

20 

130 

11*3 

132 

18 

170 

10*5 

313 

17 

287 

10-8 

790 


tPlie corresponding figures for the yield groups from 6^1 feo 0 bags per moigoii im 
deleted. 


In the^ case of wheat fanning a loss is exiperienced on the wheat 
enterprise in all size groups with yields of 6 hags and less. On the 
other hand, all size groups with a yield of over 9 hags per morgen 
made a profit on wheatl The efiect of the size factor under conditions 
of high yields on profit is very clear* The most important fact in 
the above analysis is that the group of farms with the smalleat area 
under wheat (average 68 morgen) hut with high yields (average 10 •& 
hags per morgen) made a reasonable profit on the wheat enterprise 
as compared* with the group of farms with the largest area 
, , lender wheat (average 273 morgen) but with low yields (average 
per morgen), where a big loss is sufered (-£116)* 

I® clear in this oaae that there is no economic Justification 
tmder conditions of low produetivity. 



greater Agricultural Productioijt. 


‘oiioBiic studies of dairy farming have unfortunately not 
ssed to such an extent that the above principle can be illus- 
ore ox* less similar trends as shown in Tables 15 and 16 are 
L economic studies of dairy farming in the United States of 

samples quoted above to show the effect of the size and 
y factors on the financial result of the, farm as a whole, 
cific enterpiise, only illustrate certain economic principles 
urul production. From the figures quoted it cannot be 
[ill any degree of certainty what minimum size of farm 
ific, yield conditions is needed to give certain profits, even 
nits, to the farmer. For such a deduction more intensive 
the various homogeneous agricultural ai'eas are required, 
so influenced by price with the result that prices received 
and prices paid for production goods should also be con- 
u addition to this, the minimum income required to assure 
le standard of living should be determined. The term 
le standard of living ’’ shonld, of course, also be defined. 

Summary and Conclusions, 
is of this analysis is the existence in South Africa of a very 
xnd for agricultui'al products, especially* food products, 
further eirymuion in rnining^ imhistrg and trade, the 
ill show a7i increasing long->term tre7id, 7iat'urally with 
variatians around that trend, 

jTicultural industry will! to a large extent have to react 
Liig trend in demand,^ especially to satisfy the increased 
laments. Should the increase in production occur in our 
xnd sub-marginal areas^ for the various products, the 
a be expected to be obtained at low yields and, therefore, 
ds per unit. If it is accepted that the increased produc- 
ake place wuthin the proper homogeneous areas for each 
m problems arise, namely, whether the increased produc- 
be obtained through further increase in size of the present 
trough higher productivity. 

e percentage of our farms are uneconomic units on which 
3 of the factors of production cannot be made. This is a 
ohlem which was not analyzed any further.. The analysis- 
tO' the economic aspect of production on varying sizes of 
varying ;^ields per unit., 

dly speaking, the size of the farm unit has a favourable* 
ti the financial result. This is due especially to a larger 
nd more efficient use of the production goods. It is, how- 
ecessary to obtain a larger turn-over only by means of a 
i. or more animal units it can bo obtained through higher 
y, i.e.,, higher yields per morgen, per tree m per animal 
unit, or by both means. 

In practice there is in general nO relationship between size and 
productivity. Consequently, larger farms do not necessarily produce 
at a lower cost per unit than small farms. 

Productivity, i.e,, yield per unit, is the most important factor 
influencing the cost of producti« per unit of ppduet. It is found 
throughout that an xncreavse in yield per unit brin^gs- about a decline 
in cost per unit. Theoretically there exists a maximum above which 
further intensification is not eeonomical, but there is still great mom 
for further intensification in South African agriculture^. 

Bainfall is one of the most important factors affecting the total 
national production, tat it is found that under similar rainfall con- 
ditions within the same season and in a homogeneom agricultural 

m 
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area large diFerenees in yields per unit occur. There are, Iheridore, 
apart from rainfall, other factors wliich affect yields and xvhicli are 
to a large extent within the control of the farmer himself. 

The size factor and productivity factor have the opposite effect 
on profit per unit of pioduct as compared with the effc<*t on cost of 
production per unit. In other words, the profit per unit of ])roduci is 
closely related to the productivity factor. From the ])rotit point of 
•view quality is also a very important factor. Within iiia same 
season and for controlled products price reflects quality. It seems 
that in the case of several products high quality is at'coinpanied by 
high yields. In the case of several products is seems, therefore, that 
the productivity factor has a still greater effect on profit than on cost 
of production per unit. 

From the national as well as from the farmer's point of view, 
there is no justification for the enlargement of a fariu under c.omli- 
tions of low productivity. Enlargement of 'a farm is economically 
justifi.ed only under conditions of high productivity. 

Small farms or small enterprises in a farm business under condi- 
tions of high productivity give a larger total profit to the farmer than 
large farms or large enterprises under conditions of low prodiudivily. 

Exactly what can be determined within limits to be a minimum 
economic unit in every farming area of the country is a special 
problem in which various physical and economic factors arc involved. 
No final conclusions regarding this problem can be imulc on tin* basis 
of this analysis. 

From the social-economic aspect a large numlK‘r of indcpcndiuii 
farm families on economic farm units with high produclivity ar«* a 
greater asset to a (‘ountry than a smaller mimbcr of farm iumilii‘H of 
which many are on large but unimnluctive prodmdion units. Tho 
large farm producing under conditions of high prodiudivity is, how- 
ever, a great economic asset, and it should in no way bo infcuTcd from 
the present discusvsion that large farms should not exist. 

From , the view-point of greater agricultural 3>roduction all the 
available economic data indicia te that fanners should pay more 
attention to higher productivity than to expansion under the' present 
low productivity level. Not only, the individual farmer, ^whether 
farming on a small or large scale, but the country as a whole will 
derive very great economic benefit from the adoption of such a policy. 
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that the actual costs or other figures do not necessarily have a bearing on present conditions « 

Within limits, however, the various principles illustrated remain constant. 


The Production of Seed Potatoes 

[Continued from page 74 . 

fully as eggs. Continual care should be taken to prevent bruising, 
which will affect their keeping qualities. 

Through the Departmental certification service for seed-potato 
growers’ associations, substantial evidence has already been furnished 
that there are areas in this country which can produce seed potatoes 
equal to those produced in other parts of the world. If these associ- 
ations and all their members adhere strictly to the instructions of the 
Department and sell onlj; the very best seed potatoes, they will not 
only be safeguarding their own future, but will also be serving the 
ij^dustry as a whole. 
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Damage Caused by Peach Mildew* 

Peach mildew in caused by a fungus {Oidiinn leueoconium} 
which occurs as a whitish, powdery growth on the surface of shoois, 
leaves and fruit. The w'hitish powder constitutes the spore luasses 
of the fungus. Each one of these spores can again cause infection if 
it alights on a healthy part of the plant under favourable conditions- 

The disease causes the drying out and shedding of ilie leaves, a 
die-back of twigs, and bard, white jiatches on the fruit, wbudi in 
severe cases may result iii the cracking of the fruit. Even slight 
infections are undesirable in dessert varieties on account of the 
defective appearance of aifected fruit. For canning puriioses some 
degree of infection is tolerated, hut canneries have, in (icrtain cases, 
refused to accept infected fruit. The mildew spots make peeling of 
the fruit very difficult and it may he expected that, wutli an iiJcrease 
in the supply relative to demand, caiiners will, in the near future, 
discriminate even more against such fruit. 

Varietal Susceptibility. 

Not one of the commereiar peach varieties appears to be immune 
to mildew. The varieties Tuscan Cling, Kakainas and the so--catlled 
Vark peach (sometimes used as rootstock) are ])artic;ularly 
susceptible to the disease. All nectarines and the \vhite-fles]m<l peach 
varieties, Pucelle d’Malines, Duke of York, and Inkoos, are severely 
attacked, while the Peregrine and Early Dawm varieties are vsome- 
what less susceptible. Of alll the peach varieties under observation 
the Pllberta appears to be the least subjecit to ilns disease. Apart 
fronva few (auscs of severe infection of apricots, the disease' has not 
been noticed on any of the other st(me fruits. 

Epidemic Development of the Disease. 

The first infections of the sieason octvur nuu'nly on the fruit. 
The inoculum for these primary infections originate mi the diseased 
dormant twigs and huds of the j)reYious season* Leaf and shoot 
info(tt:ions occair much later. These must presumably be aiiribiitcd 
to an itnfavom’‘able relative humidity at the surfatte of these plant 
parts early in the season as compared with that provailitig on the 
hairy surface of the fruit. 

Conditions of high humidity, wdth contemporary high tem- 
peratures, favour the development of mildew, wdiile the presence of 
free moisture, as during a- rain or foggy weather, has a retarding 
effect on the progress of the disease, in contrast to other fungus 
diseases. Warm, sultry weather conditions, such as when a thunder 
storm is threatening, are exceptionally favourable io the develop- 
ment of mildew. 

As a rule, therefore, mildew does not occur during early spring, 
but appears only towards the end of October and is at its worst 
during December and January. For this reason mildew is more 
severe in the warm interior regions such as Ceres, Montagu, Ludi- 
smith, Laingsburg and Clanwiliam than in the coastal areas vsueh 
as Elgin, Somerset West and Stellenbosch. Orchards, under irriga- 
tion are more subject to mildew attacks on account of the favourable 
conditions of temperatur«and humidity that exist in such orchards 
during the warm eummef nights^ after an irrigation, when the air 
.among the trees is saturated with water vapour. For the same 
reason, orchards on poorly drained soils are usually more severely 
;.;#tiaoked by the disease. 
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Control Measures. 

The investigations in connection with the control of peach 
mildew have not yet succeeded in the development of entirely 
elfective spray measures. So many enquiries have, however, been 
received from growers that a preliminary spray programme has been 
drawn based on the results of orchard and laboratory experiments 
carried out wsince 1943. 

During the 1943/44 season a spray trial was carried out on 
Elbeiia peaches in the Eoue Bokkeveld, Ceres. In this test a winter 
spray was appliecl when the buds were bursting, but before any 
green plant parts were exposed, that is, at the stage when peach 
trees are usually 8])rayed for leaf curl. The winter treatment was 
supplemented by various summer sprayings of which the first was 
given on 3 November, when the first mildew infections appeared on 
the ne\v growth, and the second and third at intervals of two and 
four weeks, respectively. The different spray mixtures that were 
Uvsed, and the results of the spray test, are given in Tables I and II. 

Tabi^b I. — ejfeet of different suTnmer spray treatments, follow- 
ing on a winter treatment ivith lime snlphyr, 07i the incidence 
of mildew on the foliage and frvit of Elberta peaches during the 
1943/44 season in the Koue Bokkeveld, Ceres : — 


Summer spray mixtures. 

Two {M|AYI3SrGS. 

Thebe Speayinqs. 

Percentage 

1 infected 
} Leaves. 

Percentage 

Infected 

Fruit. 

1 

Percentage 

Infected 

Leaves. 

Percentage 

Infected 

Fruit, 

Lime sulphur (0*5 per cent) 

80 

3 

62 

4 

Lime sulphur (0*5 per cent.) -f “ Agral ” 





(0*025 per cent)*. 

93 

2 

81 

3 

Lime sulphur (0*5 per cent.) + Bentonite 





(0*5 per cent.) 

100 

3 

80 

3 

Wettahle sulphur (0*5 per cent.) 

100 ■ 

3 

56 

3 

Wettable sulphur (0*5 per cent) 4- Ben- 


i 



tonite (0*5 per cent.) 

93 

4 

51 

3 

Wettable sulphur (1*0 per cent.) 

100 

9 

59 

9 

Wettable sulphur (1*0 per cent.) + Ben- j 





tonite (0*5 per cent.) I 

76 

3 

52 

3 

^ Colloidal sulphur (0*5 per cent.), ! 

96 

8 

46 

11 

Colloidal sulphur (0*5 per cent.) -f Ben- 





tonite (0*5 per cent.). 

. 99 

5 

52 

U 

Colloidal sulphur (0*25 per cent.) + lime 





sulphur (0*6 per cent.) 

100 

5 

44 

8 

Colloidal sulphur (0*25 per cent.) -f Um© 





sulphur (0*25 cent.),. 

81 

2 

43 

2 

Colloidal sulphur (0*25 per cent.) 

96 

6 

61 

4 



Percentage 

Percentage 




infected 

infected 




leaves. 

fruit. 


Ko summer spray 


100 

4 



♦ The wettahle and colloidal sulphurs used in this test were the^proprietaiy products, 
Wetsul ” and Capoidal ”, respectively. 


According to the data in Table I, the various sulphur-containing 
fungicides that were tested, did not show any great differences in 
their effectiveness against mildew. The best .resullts were obtained 
with a mixture of colloidal sulphur and lime sulphur — a mixture 
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tliut, according to certain authors, gives better control of the mildew 
fungi than each of the component fungicides separately. Three 
summer applications of the two lime sulphur and colloidal sulphur 
combinations that were tested, reduced the average infection of the 
foliage to 43 and 44 per cent, respectively, as against 100 per cent, 
infection in the untreated xdots. 

These results are, however, not (;onfirnied by the data in the 
series where only two summer sprayings had been given. In this 
series the best control of mildew on the leaves wms given by a 1*0 
per cent- mixtui^e of wettahle sulphur with an addition of bentonite, 
which reduced infection of the leaves to 76 per cent., \vhile in the 
plots that were sprayed with the tw^'o combination sprays of lime 
sulphur and colloidal sullphur, the infection of the foliage averaged 
81 and 100 per cent. On the fruit the best control was obtained with 
a mixture of colloidal sulphur and lime sulphur with a wetting 
agent Agral ’0- data in this series were taken simultaneously 
with those in the series that received the three summer spray treat- 
ments and this fact may account for the divergence in the results, 
for the differences in control acquired by the various treatments, had 
mostly disappeared again during the period between the second 
application and the time when the ffnal results were taken. 

In general, the differences in control obtained by the various 
fungicides in this test were very insignificant. In another spray test 
(see Fig. 2), however, lim^ulphur proved decidedly superior to the 
insoluble sulphur sprays, furthermore, as lime sullphur is the most 
economical of the inateriOTf tested, it is provisionally recommended 
as the best wet spray to use against the mildew disease. This 
mixttire at 39 per cent, polisulphide strength, when diluted to one 
gallon in 200 gallons water, proved to be entirely wafe for use on 
peach trees in foliage. A light degree of 'sc<»rching and shedding 
of leaves occurred oh some occ;asions when very hot weather followed 
shortly on the lime sulphxir application* Tnis spray injury was, 
however, so slight that it could not he regarded as of economic impor- 
tance, The addition of a wetting agent, Agral to the dime 
sulphur, in either the winter or the summer applications, in this 
test, had no effect on the disease, but showed a tendency to increase 
spray injury in the case of the summer applications. 


Table II . — The effect of different winter sprays^ followed hy 
summer treatments, on the incidence of mildew on the folia§e 
and fruit of Elherta peach trees during the 1943-44 season in 
the Koue Bohkeueld, Veres : — 



Summer Treatment. 

Feroentage 

Percentage 

Winter treatment. 


Number 

infeotedr 

inifeeted 


Spray material. 

of 

sprayings. 

leaves. 

fruit. 


Lime sulphur 4- “ Agral”. . Wettabl© sulphur. . 2 94 

Lime sulphur -f Agral ”, . . Wettable sulphur. . 3 46 

Lime sulphur Wettable sulphur.. . 2 86 

Uusprayed Wettable sulphur. , 3 61 1 

lime sulphur, Unsprayed,., . — 100 

tTnspray^. Unsprayed — 100 I 



According to the data in Table II the winter spray had a very 
iinportant effect on the control of the disease on the fruit. The 

of only^ the winter spray with lime sullphur reduced 
^ against an average infeotidfi 

P®r cent, of the fruit on tmsprayed control trees. Where the' 
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winter spray was omitted and only three summer sprayings with 
waitable snlphur w^are given, the infection of the fruit averaged 
16 per cent, The^ winter spray had, however, no effect ^ on the 
infection of the foliage, for in both the untreated plots and in those 
tlint received a winter treatment, 100 per cent, of the leaves were 
infected. This fact seems to indicate that, at the time the leaves 
become infected, the secondary infection sources are of supreme 
importance in tbe further progress of the disease and that the 
remnants of the fungus on the twigs and bud scales of the previous 
season subsequently play only an insignificant rolle* The poor control 
of the disease on the foliage must therefore be attributed to the 
abundance of secondary infection sources on the unspi'ayed control 
trees. 

The results in Tables I and II indicate that on the leaves the 
disease was better controlled by three than by two summer sprayings. 
In the case of the fruit, however, there wus not only no difference in 
favour of three summer sprayings, hut all the summer treatments 
had very little effect on mildew infection. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the fruit infections originate mainly from the primary 
infection sources and that the early treatments are indispensable for 
the protection of the fruit. 

The role played by the secondary infections in the development 
of the disease on the foliage is well illustrated in Pig. 2 , which gives^ 
a gi'aphic presentation of the incidence of the disease on trees that 
received different summer spray treatments. In this experiment, 



Fig, 2.-- ‘Graph showing ihe effect of different summer spray treatments 
following on a winter treatment with lime sulphur on the progressive develop- 
ment of mildew on the foliage of Inkoos peaches at Flgiii during the 1943/ 19M 
•sieason, 
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in wlxicli 45 different coiiibimitions of spray materials were ioste<l in 
a peacli orchard at Elgin, individual trees were used as tost nniis. 
Secondary spreading* of the divsease could therefore take place to a 
much greater extent than in the Geres test, in which blocks of nine 
trees eoeh were used as units. The curves in Pig. 2 show how ilie 
differences in degree of infection, brought about by tlie various 
treatments, were largely obliterated by large-scale secondary infec- 
tions that occurred between 26 November and 9 December, 

The predominant effect of the secondary infection sources on 
the incidence of the disease on the foliage and young growth must 
be attributed to the masses of spores j)roduced by the fungus and the 
spreading capacity of these spores, whicb are readily carried away 
by air currents from diseased to healthy trees- Where orcliards cun 
he treated as a wliole, much better results should therefore be 
obtained than those indicated hy the results of these tests. 


Recommendations* 

As shown in Fig*. 2 the summer treatment, eoiivsisting of dustings, 
with sulphur, yielded the best results in the Elgin test. At present, 
however, sulphur dusting in commercial orchards would not be 
feasible, as there^ are practically no power dusting machines in uso 
in the fruit-growing regions of the western Cajje Provimn'. Where- 
ever the size of the orchards and trees ])ermit, sulphur dusting treat- 
ments maj^* be applied by means of the bellows or the ** rotary 
types of vineyard sulphurators with great succesvs. For this purpose 
any sulphur may be used provided it contains at least 00 ]>i‘r ceui. 
pure sulphur, is no1 lumpy, and is fine enough to dust well. 

Bused on the results obtaiiual in the various exptu’imenis carried 
out up .to the present, the ffdlowing preluniuary spray progrummo 
is proposed for the c.onirol of ptuudi mildew:-- 

(1) Hpraying with lime sullphur (1 gallon to 14 ‘gallons waituo 
w'hen tne buds burst, 


(2) Spraying with lime sulphur (1 gallon to 200 gallons waierV 
at petal- fall. 

(3) Spraying with lime vsulphiir (1 gallon to 200 gallons water),, 
or a dusting with sulphur, wheu the first infec.tions appear — 
usually about the middle of October. 

(4) , (5) and (6) The same treatment as given under (3) upplitHl 

after intervals of two to three weeks- 


The spray trials have, shown that the effectiveness of any spray 
programme against mildew is to a very large extent determined by 
the time and the thoroughness of the spray applications. In the 
above s})ruy programme the first t%vo applicationB are intended to 
reduce, as far as possible, and possibly eradicate the sources of the 
primary infeotions on the infected buds and twigs of the previous 
season. The first or dormant spray usuaWy is in any case applied 
for leaf curl if copper-containing materials are not sprayed for this 
purpose. ^ For the control of mildew it is, however, important that 
this application should be applied as near as possible to the time- 
when the biids open. Whto the outer bud scales are beginning to 
separate, the spray material can penetrate better between the bud 
scales where the causal fungus overwunters. 

. , When the second application is given, ail the buds have opened 
;and the causal fungus is therefore more exposed to destruction by 
spray material ■ At this stage the young fruits and leaflets are 
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also exposed and, to avoid spray injury, tlie concentration of the 
sj)ray mixture must be reduced to one gallon in 200 gallons of water. 
Tlie eradicutiye effectiveness of the mixture is therefore very much 
reduced at this stage. For success in the control of the disease it is 
essential that each bud be thoroughly covered with the spray 
inateriaL Such complete coverage by the spray material is, however, 
greatly hamiiered by the young leaves around the buds and can 
only be achieved when the spray jet is constantly under high 
pressure. 

Mid-season and late summer treatments alone, if not preceded 
by the winter and early spring treatments, cannot be depended upon 
to control the disease- The young growing tips of the peach tree, 
which ar.e so highly susceptible to the disease, are continually 
•exposed to infection, because treatments cannot be repeated often 
enough to keep the new growth covered with the spray material. 
The most important effort towards control of the disease must there- 
fore be made during the winter and early spring when the sources 
•of infection can be reduced to a minimum. At the later stages 
thorough spraying is very difficult on account of the relatively large 
foliar surface of the peach tree. The long peach leaves are lax and 
inclined to pack together; consequently, they are pressed together 
in clusters by the force of the spray jet, and the fruit and lower leaf 
surfaces are very often not properly wetted by the spray material. 
At this stage much better, coverage of the plant parts can he obtained 
by means of dusting. It is further v.ery desirable that the later 
treatments shoulld be api)lied, as far as possible, just before the trees , 
are irrigated so as to give special protection to the foliage during 
the period of very favourable conditions for mildew-development, 
created by the irrigations. 

Apart from spraying it is advisable to remove as far as possible 
all infected twigs during the winter pruning operations. This applies 
especially to orchards that had been heavily infected during the 
previous season. Furthermore, as conditions prevailing in poorly 
drained orchards favour the development of mildew, it is strongly 
recommended that the drainage of wet portions in orchards be 
improved without delay. 

Where peach trees had been severely affected by the mildew 
disease, the control measures outlined above will not give entirely 
satisfactory results in the first year. The various sprayings recom- 
mended will cause less buds to become infected and in this way will 
limit the most tenacious overwintering form of the fungus* The 
most important effect of the above spray programme will, therefore, 

^ only be noticeable in the ensuing season. Generally, many infections 
will still occur dxiring December and January after the termination 
•of the spraying operations. By this time, however, sufficient shoot 
growth will have occurred that will be free from mildew to enable 
the reconstruction of a comparatively healthy framework for the 
tree by the removal of all the infected tips during the subsequent 
winter. Once trees have become badly affected, J it is very difficult to 
rid them of the disease and it is only by reducing the overwintering 
source of the. causal fungus year after year that ultimate recovery 
can be procured. This can be achieved by systematically following 
"the recommended control measures for a number of years. 
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Newcastle Disease of Poultry, 

J, D, W, A, Coles and A. M, Diesel, Onderstepoort, 

N ewcastle disease, also known as Ranikliet disease, Manila 

fowl disease, Chosen disease, and pseudo fowl plague, has for 
yeaivS been common in the Philipinnes, Java, Sumatra, Malay States, 
Korea, Japan, Siam, Burma, Ceylon and India* 

It has broken out twice in England and twice in Australia, but 
pi'ompt action led to its immediate eradication. Since the recsent 
war began, the disease has vswept through Italy, killing fowls in 
enormous numbers, lii 1935 it up])eared in California, causing heavy 
losses. Now it occurs in some eastern portions of tlu‘. Ilniied vStaies 
as well. 

How’’ long ago it spread to tlm cast coast of Africa is not certain, 
but in 1935 it was found at Mombasa. Later it appeared in Nairobi 
aiid then in the Congo. Towards the end of 1944, Newcaistle disease 
broke out in the vi(4iiity of Durban and all the evidence pointed to 
its introduction by vseu. So far nearly all the losses have been confined 
to fowls owned by Indians in the suburbs of Durban and at the sugar 
mills along the ilorth and south coasts. So Afru^a, once free, is now 
extensively infected. 

Species Susceptible* 

The diwsease is primarily one of the fowl. Though birds of all 
ages are susceptible, the mortality in chickens is often low. In 
America, tlie turkey has been found to be susceiHible to the luitural 
disease, but in South Africa wo 'have so far failed to transmit the 
infection, even artifi(ua]ly, to the species. The guinea-fowl readily 
acquires the disease. Pigeons very rarely tsontract the natural 
disease, but cun easily be infected artificially. 

Only with difficulty can ducks bo infected and in Nuttiro they 
remain healthy. Indeed, it has been a common sight !a Natal to 
see ducks walking around Indian hoines after all the fowls had 
succumbed. The position concerning wild birds is still vary obscure,, 
but they certainly failed to spread the disease in Australia and 
England. Mammals like rabbits, guinea-pigs, mice and vsheep are 
not susceptible. 

Cause. 

The disease is caused by a virus and the size of the infective 

{ article varies from 80 to 120 millionths of a millimetre in diameter, 
n a decomposing carcase, and in dirty^ ponds and soil, the virus is 
usually dead within 3 to 7 days* There is evidence, however, that the 
virus may sometimes survive in an empty fowl house for seven weeka. 

Im;^ortant, however; is the fact that the virus can live in a fowl 
carcase in a refrigerator for six months, so that it is easy to under- 
stand how such a carcase of an infected fowl, taken on board in 
Bangoon, for instance, can, when smuggled ashore at Durban, lead 
to an outbreak of the disease in its environs. Actually, the disease 
in Natal was probably introduced from some East African port. 

Boiling kilk the virus in a minute or two, and disinfectants also 
kill it easily; 

The virus is most abundant in the mucus in the mouth and in 
the droppings, and birds become infected by consumii^ food and 
water contaminated by this mucus and the droppings* The virus is 
> present also in the liver, spleen, brain, kidneys and other organs,, 
; bi4t sometimes is absent from the blood. 
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Carriers of the virus, i.e., apparently healthy birds harbouring 
the virus and perhaps shedding it, are unknown. 

Symptoms. 

The incubation period is 2 to 5 days as a rule. The fowl gets 
mopy and the comb usually turns dark. Often there is diarrhoea, 
which may be yellowish-white or greenish-yellow. A high temperar 
ture is usually found only on one day, i.e., after symptoms develop. 
Ten per cent, or more of the cases reveal respiratory distress and 
stret(di out their necks and breathe through the open mouth, and 
may gurgle and even squawk like birds with laryngeal roup. Not 
infrequently an affected bird walks and flops around like a drunken 
man, and these symptoms may persist even after recovery. An 
uncommon, but characteristic symptom, is dribbling of thick mucus 
from the mouth, which then soils the breast feathers. 

Sometimes the face ajjpears to be slightly swollen. A slight 
watery discharge from the nose may be seen. Death usually occurs 
in 1 to 4 or 5 days, and 90 per cent, of cases succumb on most farms. 
A recovered bird is solidly impiune. No form of treatment or 
vaccination is known. 

Post Mortem Appearances. 

There is usually some dry secretion round the nostrils. Often 
the throat is inflamed; and yellowish, flaky deposits may be present 
on the membrane. Sometimes the larynx and upper end of the 
windpipe contain yellowish, cheesy pings which lead to suffocation. 
The crop often contains evil-smelling fluid. The internal lining of 
the proventriculus (that part of the gut leading into the gizzard from 
the gullet) usually shows red spots. Small red spots may also be seen 
in the abdominal^ fat. Frequently there are a few, or even many, 
red spots on the internal lining of the small intestine. The lesions 
seen in the dead bird are thus not very typical in many cases. 

Diseases Easily Confused with Newcastle Disease. 

There are many such diseases and include foiol plague, fowl 
cholera, spirochaetosis, fowl typhoid, visceral gout, roup and infec- 
tious laryngotrach&itis. Indeed, the diagnosis has been missed more 
than once, with disastrous consequences. Newcastle disease should 
be suspected if a rapidly fatal infection breaks out and if the fowls 
show difficulty in breathing, diarrhoea and nervous symptoms, such 
as twisting of the neck or inability to walk properly. Naturally, it 
is unusual for any one fowl to show-all the possible symptoms. 

What Should be Done if the Disease is Suspected* 

Do not send live or dead birds for examination, but immediately 
communicate any suspicion of the disease to a Government Veterinary 
Officer, or Stock Inspector, or the Police. 

How to Avoid Introducing the Disease on to a Farm* 

Do not allow any poultry or domestic pigeons of any age on to 
the farm unless their origin is well known. Some outbreaks in Natal 
occurred within a week of the farmer buying fowls cheaply from 
itinerant Indians and natives. Try to buy food only from a firm sell- 
ing it in new or propeflly sterilized sacks. ^ Do not buy poultry manure 
for fertilizing the garden unless its origin is above suspicion. Spray 
" all crates returning from market with 5 per cent, carbolic acid 
before they are taken anywhere near the poultry plant. Do not visit 
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othei' people^s poultry and see tliat birds belonging to servants are 
kept at a safe distance. A number of fanners in Natal got the disease 
in their flocks by allowing contact between their fowls and those 
nxnning round Indian barracks. 

If a dead fowl is bought from a butcher, do not throw the un'^ 
cooked entrails out to be carried about by a dog or cat or to be eaten 
by poultry. 

The risk of getting the disease on to a farm will be greatly 
niiiiimized if the fowls are always kept penned up. Allowing them 
to roam on free range often enables them to make contact with other 
infected stock. Moreover, when a flock has access to a large |>ieee 
of land, and the disease breaks out, the infection spreads slowly from 
fowl to fowl, and such a farm consequently remains a source of 
danger to the rest of the community for even a month or more. 

How the Disease can. be Eradicated. 

To hasten matters and prevent the infection escaping to other 
premises, it is advisable to slaughter all fowls, ducks, turkeys and 
pigeons. All aviam should be killed, and not only fowls, in order 
to make doubly certain that no infection remains, llestocking may 
be considered in two months’ time. 


Control Measures. 

According to the provisions of Government Notice No. 1328 of 
25 July 1945, the following control is exercised: — 

(a) Infected Area. — (At present, the Magisterial districts of 
Durban, Inarulu, Lower Tugela, l^ineiown, and Xlmssinto.) 

(a) Except under the authority of a %vritten permit issued by 
a Government Veterinui'y Officer no person shall move 
or cause to he moved any poultiy, poultry carcase or 
portion thereof, any^ poultry manure or feathers {except 
feathers contained in munufacturod articles), intOy mt 
of, Of ffvm any one 2 )laoc to any other place within the 
infected area. 

This prohibition shall not apply where dressed 
poultry is moved into, or from any one place to any 
other place within the infected area. (A dressed bird 
should have had the head, legs and feathers removed. It 
should also be drawn, but the heart, liver and cleaned 
gisszard may accompany the carcase.) 

(ii; Except under the authority of a written permit issued by 
a Government Teterinary Officer no person shall move, 
or cause to be moved from the infected area^ any crates 
or boxes in which poultry have been kept, 

(iii; All owners or persons in charge of premises or property 
in any area within the infected and proUhited area, 
and upon which there have been or are poultry infected 
with Newcastle disease, shall immediately disiufeot all 
poultry houses, crates, boxes, food and water containers, 
bags and other articles with which such infected poultry 
has been in contact. 

(b) Prohibited Area»~( At present, the Magisterial districts of 
Camper^own, Eshowe, Mapumulo, Mtunasini, Ndwedwe, Port Shep* 
stone, Biehmond and , TJmlad.) 

Except under the authority of a written permit issued by 
a Govemment Veterinary Officer no person shall move, or 
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Land Prices in the Orange Free State* 

J* C* de Klerk, Sheep and Wool Officer, College of Agriculture, 

Glen. 

X^AES always give rise to violent economic fluctuations, by which 
every individual in the country is affected in some way or 
other. The first world war was followed by a period of economic 
instability unparalleled in history. A brief fifteen years ago’ the 
Union suffered one of the worst depressions it has ever known, and 
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BOW wo must face tlie afieimatb of the second world ‘war xvitli its 
manifold disruptions, especially in the sphere of agriculture. 

The agriculturist is called upon to adjust himself not only to 
the fluctuating’ prices of agricultural products, hut also to fluetnating 
land prices. The purchase of land is a long-term iuTestmeut, how- 
ever, and miscalculations in this respect can result in more problems 
and have more far-reaching effects than in any other sphere of 
agricnlinre. 

Tn order to detenuine to what extent the price of land lias risen 
in the Orange Free State during the wuir years, the wauter has made 
an analytical study (U‘ various farms witli the aid of data oliiaincd 
from the Deeds Office, Department of Lands, Bloemfontein. 

This study covered 198 comparable farms, tliai is to say, propiodies 
which were in the market during the years l!)3()-39 and came in the 
market again during the war years of 1940-45. 

The properties, aggregating 114,849 morgen, had a pre-wiir 
market value of .fi382,842, or an average price of £?)-3 per morgen. 
These properties changed hands again during tlie years 1940-45 for 
a total sum of ,f 605, 045, or an average price of i>5*3 ])er morgen, 
representing a rise of 63*3 per cent, for the whole province. It may 
be mentioned here for the sake of interest that the available figures 
for the first few months of 1944-45 indicate that prices of agricuL 
tural land for the whole XTjnon are already 85 per cent, above the 
average for the basic years of 1936-39. 

Land prices have naturally mcreased more in some districts than 
in others. The increase in the value of the same properties in each 
district, is refiecitHl on a percentage basis in Graph 1, and il- is esjve- 
cially noteworthy hm pric'.es soared in areas influenced by the gold 
fever. 

Generally speaking, land prices would probably have aclvanc(‘d 
much further, under the influent’e of certain favourable fatdors, viy^, 
(i) the increased pri<*.es of all agricultural products, (ii) ample credit 
wrliich .could he obtained on easy terms, (iii) the development of 
irrigation facilities as a result of the construction of the Kalkfoniein 
Dam in the south-wesi.ern Orange Free State, (iv) the dis(jovery of 
gold in the northern districts and (v) tlie floating capital of; eity- 
dwellers who invested their money in land. 

All these factors encouraged an increase in land prices, but 
fortunately there were ahso retarding factors wffiich prevented any 
rapid and abnormal rise, namely, (i) the fixing of produ<‘or\s prici^s, 
(it) control measures taken by the State against speculation in land, 
(Hi) the^ higher prices which farmers had to pay for requiremetits 
like agricultural implements, fertilHers, etc., (iv) lower yields per 
morgen as a result of the serious shortage of fertilker, and (v) the 
fact that, during the war years, the Land Bank and the Farmers' 
Belief Board disposed of many properties to new owners at pre-war 
prices. 

A few notew^orthy points emerge from Graph 1, as is naturally 
to expected, namely, that there was a very much greater increase 
in pHcgs in crop production areas ^ where maiize, wheat, potatoes, etc., 
are grown, than in areas devoted more exclusively to mimal 
husbandry. In some of the latter districts especially, it is clear that 
the prices which were paid for land exceeded their agricultural 
value. 

The other factor which induced the greater rise in prices in the 
northern districts was, of course, the discovery of gold, but a factor 
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oi 110 Jess iinpoilaBce is the growing realization that the north- 
\v6\st6ni OraDg'e Free State is a very regular producer of maijie, 

^ It ]s not quite clear, however, why the price of land should have 
increased so little in the Fickshurg district, but the explanation is 
probably to be found in Graph 2, indicating the average district 
land pri(‘,es for the years 1936-39 and 1940-45, namely, that the price 
ot land in Fickshurg was already very high before the war, that is 
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Graph 1 . — Rise in land 
values on a percentage basis 
daring 1940 to 1945 in the 
case of certain groups of 
farms in the Orange Free 
State, with 1936 to 1939 as 
basis = 100. 

Graph 3. — IMoi’tgage ex- 
press(‘d on a percentage basis, 
in the case of certain groups 
of farms jnivchascd in Orange 
Free vState during 1940 to 
1945. 


to say, £8-1 per morgen, which is also the highest in the Orange 
Free State. Even now land prices are very high in that area, and 
their average of £9\4 per morgen is exceeded only in the Cloeolau 
and Ladybrand districts where the reason must be sought largely in 
the heavy demand, and high prices paid for potatoes. As has already 
been indicated, land prices during the years 1936-39 were highest in 
the Fickshurg district and lowest in Jacohsdal and Boshof. At 
present, land prices are highest in Clocolan and Ladybrand and 
lowest in Bethulie. . 
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Grafiek 4. — Indekssyfers van verskillende groepe landbouproduktOi 1936- 
37 tot 1943-44 (1936-37 tot 1938-39 = 100), 

Graph 4. — Index figures of various groups of Agricultural Products, 1936- 
37 to 1943-44 (1936-37 to 1938-39 100), 
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Tuucli more from liis yoil, with the result that if he ex])eri(‘oees a set- 
back, which occurs ouly too often \viih uu eri’atic^ climate, he 
generally loses everything. Moreover, it shuxihl be borne in mind 
that the prices of products will not remain at their present high level 
indefinitely, and that, with few exceptions, the price ot land is 
always the greatest single factor determining the cost of producing 
an agricultural product. If iiroducers’ prices dcudine when fanners 
nuivst still derive the same income from a morgen of ground, it means 
that the soil must produce or (*arry so much more to (‘ompensate For 
the fall ill prices. This compensation, in the form of incrtmsed 
yields, is an extremely unstable factor and in times of depression it. 
is usually the owners who must wrest this increased ;\'ield from their 
soilj, who fail and go under. Fanners should refrain from buying 
land an credit (luring an inflationary ])eriod when niomn' is ])h‘ntiful 
and (‘heap. Nevertheless, tlune is a ray of ho])e for the h^ss well-to- 
do farniei's who were compelled by circninstam-es to imair heavy 
debts in order to obtain land, in that, firstly, the intense dc^mand for 
most agricmltural products will continiie for a long time ufiei* ilu» 
war, and, secondly, the measures instituted by the State for the 
1 ‘ontro] of the prices of products will have a stabilizing (dfecd. 

In this conue(*ti()n it must, be emphasized that this favourubh* 
view reflectvS more particularly the vsitiiation in regard to field crops, 
meat and dairy products. It does not hold true with (Hjiial force in 
the <-*ase of ilie wool producer. A glance at the price index of animal 
produc-is and fields co-ops in (h’aph 4, will show that \vo(d pri(u^^ have 
risen very little in propoition to the ])rices oF oilier agri(mJiuraI pro* 
ducts during tlu* war years. Jn fa(d, wool prices have alrtnidy gmu* 
doM'ii five ])e3* eeiii, sinc.e 1 duly, llMo. 


Mortgages. 

There is a further reason why the increase in the price* oF laud 
in certain shec-*]) areas has been out of proportion to that oF meat and 
wool. If the siuRU'HS of a farmer is to be Judged by his aliility to 
redime his mortgage debt, it is important to know what. p(*rcealage oF 
the purchase pric'-e (fi' the land he himself provided during tin* years 
1940-46 and how much additional debt bad to be iucuriTil, 


From an analysis of (certain groupKS of farms over the wliole 
province, it appeared that 224 farms, representing iGd,180 morgen, 
were piirchped for c£749,488. Of this amount, the fanners them- 
selves furnished dB45i,893', the balance of £297,595 being raised 
under mortgage. In other words, the aggregate imirigagc* <hdit 
represents only 40 per cent, ()f the pimdiase pric^e. ThivS appears to 
be a very favourable state of affairs, siiuje it will greatly simplify 
the problem of adjustment in the future. Once, again, !m\vevt*r, this 
applies more to (jertain divstric.ts than to others. Iliis is rctlcudcHl in 
urapb 3, in which the, mortgage debt on these groups of farms is 
indicated on a percentage basis and fKuu which it appears that the 
burden of debt on properties in crop-producing areas and ateus in 
which merino-sheep farming occupies a se<‘,ondary place in the farm- 
. ing enterprise, is comparatively low. (Money obtained from options 
on land, probably played a' considerable rfile in this respect.) ’What 
is of particular importance is the fact that the burden of debt is 
still not disproportionate to the rise in land pri(*.6s. In short, although 
"’land prices nave been greatly increased, the aggregate debt is small. 

On the other hand,, the position is more unfavourable in the feemg- 
j.,vni;8ed sheep-farming areas, with the exception of the Ilarrismitli, 
and Bewetsdorp districts. The aggregate mortgage 
group of farms in this area amounted to as mudi m 82 per 
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(*eni., is. out of proportion to the increase in land prices. In 

other words, althoii^di the rise in land prices has not been very great, 
the burden of debt is very heavy, and in at least one district further 
analysis revealed that the debit figure- is at present 5 per cent, higher 
ilian before the war. What lends an even more unfavourable aspect 
to the matter in tfiis district is the fact that, although some of the 
mortgages were raised as long ago as 1936-37, the owners of the farms 
(*ou(*erned have been unable to extinguish their debts or to reduce 
them ap})reciably, even during this period of prosperity. 


Land Prices in Various Districts. 

The following table indicates how land prices vary from one 
distri<‘t to another, and how the prices of these same properties have 
risen during the war years: — 



1036/1939. 
Per morgen. 

1940/1945. 1 
Per morgen. 

ll 

1936/1939. 
Per morgen. 

1940/1945. 
Per morgen. 

Frankfort. 

£ s. 

(1. 

£ s. 

d. 

Heilhron. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Farm A 

2 10 

0 

4 12 

0 

Farm A 

3 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

Farm B 

4 4 

0 

5 18 

0 

Farm B 

4 19 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Farm 0 

5 8 

0 

8 6 

0 

Farm 0 

5 2 

0 ‘ 

10 

0 

0 ‘ 

Farm B 

5 10 

0 

7 0 

0 

Farm D 

7 10 

0 1 

11 

16 

0 

i’arm E 

6 0 

0 

7 2 

0 

Farm E 

10 0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Farm F 

6 12 

0 

8 10 

0 












Kroon^tad. 






Clocolan. 





Farm A 

2 18 

0 

5 

8 

0 

Farm A 

2 14 

0 

10 10 

0 

Farm B 

4 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Farm B 

6 17 

0 

11 15 

0 

Farm C 

4 18 

0 

'9 

14 

0 

Farm (t 

7 7 

0 

9 15 

0 

Farm B 

5 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Farm I) 

7 11 

0 

21 0 

0 

Farm E . . 

5 10 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Farm E 

8 0 

0 

9 5 

0 




Farm F 

H 8 

0 

26 0 

0 







Farm G 

10 IS 

0 

IS 0 

0 








Although the State appropriated one third of the profit on land 
bought after October, 1939, and resold subsequently, and two thirds 
of the profit on land bought and resold after 27 February 1942, some 
owners could not resist the temptation to make what little profit they 
could. A few of these cases are quoted here for the sake of interest : 

Farm* A, 1,583 morgon in extent 
sold in 1939 for £8,816. 
resold in 1943 for £11,000. 
resold in 1944 for £14,468. 

Farm B, 305 morgen in extent 
sold in 1939 for £1,357. 
resold in 1942 for £1,900. 
resold in 1944 for £2,625. 

Farm C, 756 morgen in extent 
sold in 1939 for £2.268. 
resold in 1044 for £3,402. 
resold in 1945 for £4,400. 

The writer is indebted to the staff of the Deeds Office, Bloem- 
fontein, for their willing co-operation and permission to inspect the 
necessary documents. 

KEFEBEHCFS. 

(1) De. F. R. Tomliksok, Farming in 8 A,, April, 1945. 

(2) Index of Prioes, Farming in N.A., July, 1945. 

(3) PEof. G. V. H. mj LandbouweeJcblad of 23 May, 1945. 
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Newcastle Disease of Poultry:— 

fi'iim puih' 102 , 

cause to be iiioveil fro7ih the prohihitei area any poultry, any 
poultry carcase or ])ortiou thereof, any jioultry manure or 
feathers (except feathers contained in nianiifactnred artitdes) 
or any poultry crates and boxes in which poultry are or Iiave 
been kept. 

The above prohibitions do not apply where poultry, poultry 
carcases, etc., are disiiatclied direct to the Market Muster, c/o Muni- 
cipal Abattoir, Siding? 527, Berea Koad, Btirban, or to the abattoir 
of - the Federated South African Meat Industries, Maydon Wharf, 
Durban, 


A Successful Farm Demonstration:— 

IConlinuvtl from payr 02 , 

The difference in yield between the Sunn hemp plots and the 
untreated plots is therefore 1,417 lb., i.e., approximately 7 bags. 
Since the treated and untreated plots together comprised one morgen 
eacdi, the difference in yield amounts to 7 bags per inm’gen* The 
only extra expense which this increased yield entailed was the cost 
of ()0 Ib, of Sunn hemp seed. 

Ti must also be noted that weeds grew on tin* untreated plots, 
wheriius the Sunn hemp ])iot8 remained free. Tin* Sunn hetnp ilien*- 
for<s not onlly enriched the soil for the subsequent wlieat crop, but 
also effectively cAUitrolled weeds. The fact that grasses and wtHuls 
whiidx are susceptible to eelwo.rni infestation coaid not grow ou tin* 
8unu lienip plots, must not be overlooked. 

The yield from plot No. 10 was particularly low. This may 
partially be ascribed to the fact that this plot lies on the edge (»f ihe 
land, and probably suffered more from birds than the oi-her plots. 
The same applies to plot No. 1. Even if plots Nos. 1 and 10 were 
excluded, the difference in yield in favour of the Bmiu hemp plots 
would still be 5 bags per morgen. At an extra cost of £1 (for fiO lb. 
•of Sunn hemp seed) at least 5 bags of Bl wheat were gained. 
Estimated at 3fis. 9d. per bag, that amounts to £9. 3s. 9d, jinore or a 
net profit of £8. 3s. 9d. per morgen. 


New Bulletins. 

Beprints from Farming in South Africa, 1944. 

No. 22. — Groundnuts, Lucerne and Teff Seed. 

No. 24. — ^^Guaranteed Seed. 

No. 25. — Storage of Seed and Control of Insects in Stored Seed. 
No. 26. — How to Test Seed at Home. 

* (Obtainable from the Editor of Pablications, Bepartmeiit of Agriealture 

Rcmkmnce$ of 6d^ or less may be in the form of penny postage stamps 
Z4.)» fmt iarger amounts should be in the form of postal ordets, che^uesg 
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Feather Picking and Cannibalism in 

Poultry* 

E. C* Sanders, Lecturer in Poultry, College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstroom* 

pEATHEE PICKING- and cannibalism are often the bugbear of 
^ many a chicken raiser, and the vices usually manifest themselves 
among the pullets and full-grown flock during the hot months of the 
year. 

Causes of these Vices* 

The initial causes of these vices must be sought among 
the following factors: — 

OveTcrowdinrj . — Probably no single mistake is^ more common 
than the tendency to crowd large numbers ^ of chickens into the 
brooder house and to congest laying houses with hens, pannibalism 
is increased when more than 400 chickens are kept in a unit and it 
is never advisable to keep more than 200 laying hens together in one 
group* 



Ample hopper space and drinking fountains are a necessity in the 

brooder house. 


Inadequate Hiof'pef space . — On most poultry farms it is the 
exception rather than the rule to find that the birds, both adult and 
young, are supplied with vsujficient hopper space* The result is that 
the weaker ones are driven away and have to wait until the strong 
ones have had their fill. This leads to hunger, irritability and 
cannibalism. 

Reat and ^ventilation . — A hot, stuffy brooder house, badly venti- 
lated and low lyi^g houses most definitely play an important r61e. 
TJnder these conditions the birds become irritable and this in the 
case of hens leads to feather picking and toe, tail and wing pecking' 
in chickens. 

Too few nests . — During the season of maximum production many 
hens are often forced to lay on the floor in an exposed place and 
while the egg is being laid the mehranes of the vent protrudes. 
Their fleshy appearance tempts the birds to peck at them with the 
result that blood is drawn and cannibalism follows* 
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Pi‘o]aps (\ — This coudHioii invariably rusuHs in uiuinibalisnu 
u])pGarinA’ freqiienily amon<>* oarly niaixiriiijJi* pulleis in which tbn 
muscles have not developed sirongly to stand the strain of egg 
production. 

Mnlnutrition. — Eations that are out of balaiico and hydving* in 
various nutritional substances lead to abnormal appetities and 
(‘ravings. 

PalatahiliUf of feeds, — Mashes wliicdi are (‘onipounded with finely 
ground meals and are dusty, are not ])alatublB to poultry. This leads 
to detu'eased feed consumption and unsatisfied appcdiie, with serious 
results. 

Controlline Cannibalism and Feather Picking* 

Attention must he given to the following points in any attempt 
to (iontrol these vicious habits: — 

Spore in hrooders and laying houses, — In ilui brooder house 
allow 5d to GO square feet per 100 chickens and this space must be 
increased as they grow older. Under the brooder about 7 square 
inches of floor space must be allowed per chicken and it is not advis- 
able to keep more than 350 to 400 chicks under one canopy. In the 
laying house 3 to 4 square feet of floor space per bird is necessary. 

Feeding space. — Supply sufficient feeding space. The following 
may servo as a guide. Hoppers should be so const nud.ed that the 
birds feed from both sides. 

1 to 2 xYceks old — one 4-foot hopper per 100 chickens. 

2 to 10 weeks old — two 4-foot hoppers per 100 chickens. 

10 w’eeks and older — hvo h-foot hoppers per 100 fowds. 

Heat and •iHniUlaUon.--Ver unit of weight poultry r(‘quirc more 
fresh air (ban any other farm animal. Start ih(‘ idiicks ntuliu: a well 
ventilated hover registering about 90® K. and keej) tin* brooder houst* 
<'ool and well ventilated, i.e. registering about (iO® F. When tlie 
surroundings 'are ccud, the chicken’s appetite is stimulated, and this 
is the main rtuisou why chickens hatched during the winter months 
groNY much better than those hatclied late in the season. As the chicks 
grow older, the brooder temperature is dropped about 5® emdi succes- 
sive week. In tlie (*omnion laying house "with flat roof the tempera- 
ture often risevs to 90® F. and higher during the >sunimer days, Idiis, 
apart from increasing feather picking and cannibalism, also bas an 
ill effect on feed consumption and the assimilation of hme and phos- 
phorus and their secretion during egg-shell foiunation. type and 
kind of roofing and ventilation must thus be given careful attention 
during the construction of laying houses. 

Nests . — Supxfly one nest with plenty of straw for every 5 hens in 
a house. 

Nntrition. — Feed grain after the cbickeUvS are 8 w^eekvS old — in 
separate troughs, if possMe*, so that the birds^may help theimselvcs. 
This low^ers the protein content of the total ration, making it less 
forcing and it gives the birds a chance for better body and 
muscular development before egg ])roduction starts. In strong lions 
the incidence of prolapse is low. 

Research work indicates that the incidence of cannibalism and 
feather picking is very much higher on rations containing a high 
percentage of mealie meal than it is on rations containing a eonsider- 
, able amount of oats. It would thus be advisable to feed oats as part 
of the grain ration. Green feed must be supplied in ample quanti- 
ties as it provides variety in the ration ana may supply unknown 
nutritional factors necessary for good feather growth and the preven- 
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R* du Toit, Divisioa of Veterinary Services* 


nplJIL extensive pnliUcity which D.D.T. has received throughout 
the world siiic.e its potent insecticidal actions were first realized 
in has led to many conflicting reports regarding its actions and 
uses. In the Union (‘onsiderahle confusion apparently exists in the 
minds of ihcs public regarding its efficacy for various species of 
parasites In order to forestall disappointment in some cases and 
temper false expcfd.ations in others, when this insecticide does become 
availal)le, the following remarks are offered as to the forim in which 
this nan Insecticide should he used and the methods of application 
for the control of certain eternal parasites of domestic animals. 

At tbe outset it must be stressed that although experimental 
work on the control of external parasites with D.D.T. has been 
condu<‘-tt‘(l u]) to the llimit of the personnel available in these difficult 
times and of the limited supplies of the insecticide allocated for the 
purpose, ^ insufficient time has elapsed to investigate all its 
possibiliiies or even to report authoritatively on its actions on the 
parasites investigated. The object of this short report is to indicate 
the ways in whicdi this insecticide should be used and wffiat may be 
expected from it hi the light of present knowledge. 

Nature of D*D*T* 

A fair degree of uniformity in the manufacture of D.D.T. in 
concamtraied form and suitable for the making of insecticidal sprays, 
ciciM has bc^en reached {uid certain standard specifications have been 
Htiggesied to which the drug should conform. At the moment the 
tendcticy a,]»peurH to be to produce a concentrated product containing 
approxinmteily 70 ])er (*cni. of the para-para isomer, or active form, 
known as technical grade D.D.T. concentrate, which will form the 
Inisis of insecticides. This product is a white granular powder which 
is greasy to the touch and has a sweet, almovst fruity »smell. - It 
is entirely insoluble in water but sohible to a varying degree in oils 
and organic solvents. 


Forms in which D*D,T. should be Supplied for Insecticidal 

Purposes* 

For the ])nrpose of destroying or controlling parasites of 
animals, insecticides tjontaining D.D.T. should conform to one of 
the following three specifications depending upon the nature of the 
parasite and its location on or off its host. 

(1) Dth^ts containing D.D.T . — The basis of these insecticidal 
dusts consists of some inert substance such as talc,^ kaolin, etc,, in 
very fine powder form into which has been mixed by special 
processes either 5 per cent, or 10 per cent, technical grade D.D.T.' 
concentrate to give a .content of SJ per cent, or 7 per cent, of pure 
active D.D.T. Such dusts vshould be free flowing and show no 
tendency in the dry state to form lumps. 

(8) Sprays containing D.D.T . — Paraffin or paraffin plus some 
organic solvent, to increase the sollvent power of the paraffin, 
generally forms the basis of such sprays. Into the solvent is dis- 
solved sufficient technical grade D.D.T. to give a concentration of 
5 per cent, or more of the pure active D.D.T. 

Certain modifications are [possible, such as the inclusion of a 
large amount of a good organic solvent and a very much higher 
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concetitriition of D.D.T. In such cases the iLser dikites the eonceu- 
traied wspray to the concentration desired, paraffin generally being 
used as dilnent. On account of the rather slow action of D.JJ.T. on 
insects other insecticides possessing a rapid paralyzing effect,^ snch 
as pyrethrins, may be included, in which case the concentration of 
D.3).T. may be reduced. 

In- all cases such sprays should be clear and transparent and 
capable of being atomized in a hand type spray such as is used for 
household purposes. 

(3) Emulsions and emulsifiahle oils containing D.D.T , — The 
essential constituents in tlve case of emulsions include an oil or 
organic solvent into which the D.D.T.^ has been dissolved, together 
with an emulsificant, which may be likened to a soap, and water, 
which forms the diluent. In such emulsions the oil should be 
dispersed in very fine droplets. Depending upon the degree of 
dilution, these emulsions may have the appearance of an ointment, 
a cream or milk. 

In the case of the emulsifiahle oil the ingredients are essentially 
the same as the above, but w^ater is not included and the components 
are carefully balanced to produce a clear fluid. Such emulsifiahle 
or miscible oils possess the property of forming emulsions when 
diluted with water. 


The Choice of a Suitable Insecticide Containing D*D.T, and its 

Method of Use* 


It is extremely important in using D.D.T. for the c.oulrol of 
parasitevS to select one or other of the above-mentioned three forms 
which will produce the maximum eJfetit and at the samo time not 
injure the host, if the parasite it is intended to combat l)e such us to 
make it imperiitive to attack it onjly on its host. 

The spraying or applitjation of D.D.T. dissolved in paraffin or 
any organic solvent on to animals should be avoided at all costs us 
these solvents in themselves may z*esult in extensive skin injury. 
Straight solutions of D.D.T., or spray, are intended solely for the 
control of insects or parasites which are free living or which at 
certain stages in their [life histories lend themselves to attack in 
buildings, etc. House flies, stable flies, mosquitoes, fleas and certain 
stages in the developmental cycle of ticks and mites may be effec- 
tively controlled by spraying those places in which they occur away 
from their hosts.^ 

Experience is necessary and a knowledge of the life histories and 
habits of the particular species of parasites is of gi:;eat value in 
applying the spray to those places where it will exert its maximum 
effect. For the control of fleas, applications of the spray to floors and 
especially shelltered places such as crevices in wainscoting, under mats 
and carpets, etc., where the larval and nymphal stages occur and the 
adults hide, will give the best results. In the case of flies the spray 
may be directed on to ceilings and walls, hanging lamps, hell cords, 
etc., or other places where the insects rest. Wastage of spray and 
unnteessary soiling of windows may be obviated by painting the 
Spray thinly {at the rate of 1 gallon per 1,000 square feet) on to 
window ledges just below the panes of glass or on to wire screens 
where flies are likely to alight sooner or later. 


In the case of the insecticidal dusts containing D.D.T. the 
' original intention was to apply the insecticide suitably diluted 
.]|iUinan beihgs, or in situations where human beings could 
in. a form not lively , to’ produce injury. In 
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this way it has been used with great success for the control of lice 
on individuals or of bedbugs in bedding, rooms, etc. 

¥roin the point of view of use for animals, dusts would appear 
to have ^ a somewhat restricted application due, principally, to 
difficulties in applying them effectively to the skins of animals and 
holding them there. Our experience has indicated that in the, dry 
form is not quite as effective on certain species of parasites 

as in the liquid form and emulsions are in general preferable. How- 
ever, for the control of fleas and lice on dogs, cats and fowls, dusts 
may be used with advantage. They are applied by means of 
insufflators or sprinklers of the pepper-pot type or by tying up a 
smaJl quantity of the powder in a piece of muslin and adopting the 
pounce-bag method of appflication. Keds on sheep may also be 
combated by this means although ticks display considerable resis- 
tance to J).1).T. in powder form. 

Emulsions appear to offer by far the best method of applying 
D.D.T. directly to animals. In the form of emulsifiable or miscible 
oils, D.p.T. may be supplied in a highly concentrated form and can 
be readily diluted by means of water to the concentration required. 
In this form the insecticide is highly active and at the proper con- 
centru-tions is entirely innocuous when applied to the skins of 
animals. Pxtrthermore, it may be used for the spraying of build- 
ings, etc., where such an emulsion could take the place of the usual 
spray. 

Considerable work has been done by the Division of Veterinpy 
Services in elaborating a formula for an emulsifiable oil containing 
D.D.T. suitable for application to animals. The necessaiy ingre- 
dieuis, especially in regard to emulsificauts, have been difficult to 
obtain on account of war conditions and recoxirse had to be had to 
the materials that were available. Fairly satisfactory progress has 
been made, however, and it. is hoped to release in the near future 
Hitch a soluble oil which is intended principally for use on animals, 
but which may also be used as a spray iu dairies, byres, etc., where 
a certain amount of soiling of walls is of no great moment. 

The miscible oil in question has certain undesirable features, 
principal amongst which is a certain amount of stickiness due to 
unsaponified resin, but this will be improved on in time as other 
materials become available. A few general remarks regarding its 
use, however, would not be out of place. 

Depending upon the species of parasite it is intended to combat, 
a final dilution of a 2*5 per cent, or 5 per cent, pure D.D.T. content 
is aimed at. In making the emulsion the following procedure should 
be adopted to ensure good emulsification; equal parts of the concen- 
trated miscible oil and water are thoroughly mixed by shaking in a 
suitable container until a white creamy emulsion results. Thereafter 
6 additional parts of water are added to give a 2*5 per cent, content 
or 2 additional parts to give a 5 per cent. D.D.T. content. Only 
slight mixing of Jbhe additional water added is necessary to produce 
a smooth emulsion. 

Methods of Using the Emulsion. 

Laboratory tests and field trials with the emulsion at present in 
progress have indicated that a considerable degree of protection 
against blowfly strike is afforded to woolled sheep. The emulsion, 
diluted by the addition of 3 parts of water to give a concentration of 
5 per cent. D.D.T., is sprayed into the wool of sheep in, the region 
of the crutch and around the root of the tail, and worked in by means 
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of ihe Hiio*ervS, Tlie best iinio to apply the tnsatiiuMit is shortly afbT* 
slieining or, if it is the practice to dip shoe]) a foriinn*hi or *1 weeks 
after shearing, shortly after dipping. In the case of unshorn sheep 
the application may be made just before the onset of the .blowfly 
season, which generally occurs shortly after the tirst summer rains. 
The observations made to date indicate that the protection afforded 
is of coUvsiderable duration and iji most cases a sei'ond a])])li(Titiou 
appears to be necessary only about if months after the first, or shortly 
before the onset of fhe second wave of blowfly activity whi(ti, dejauid- 
iug upon rain, generally oemirs in February or Mareli. 

In the case of rams applicTitions of emulsion may be necessary 
around the bases of the horns and sides of the head as well, because 
animals are frequently stiuiek in these sites. Hamels and i*ams may 
also be treated around the propiiee where soiling of th(‘ wool by urine* 
creates eondiiions favoxirable for blowfly strike. 

For profecting cattle against attacks by hornfly, a scourge of 
the coastal regions, spray applications of the b j)er c(mt, concen- 
tration around the bases of i he' horns and along the backs to the root 
of the tail have mdieated that “[jrotcction ivS afforded for periods of 
u]) to 6 weeks. As hornflies alighting on these treated areas are 
killed, regular applications at monthly intervals vshould go far 
towardvS reducing the incidence of these flies to negligible ]>ro] tor- 
tious in time. 

For the control of ticks, lice and fleas on various specit's of 
domesticated animals, spray a])])Hcations of the emulsifiiible oil 
(lihited to a 2*5 per cent. I).]).T. content have yielded (Excellent 
results. No ill effects have resnlied from spraying tin* entire bodices 
of animals witlr this dilution. The treainumi may be repeatiTl at 
weekly intervals, if desired. 

In conclusion it may be slai<‘d that the nudbod by which D.D/ih 
kills parasites has us yet not been finally determined, although, llnu’e 
is evidence to indbsate that it acts u])o‘n the nervous sysitu)). The 
drug is readily absorbed ihrotigh the external covering t)f instads 
and paritcuilarly is this true in so far as the foot ])afls of flies are 
concerned. It is very stable in nature and is iherefort* capable of 
exerting its effects over considerable periods, but it must be borne in 
miiKl tJxat B.D.T. is a slow-acting poison showing no repellent eff’e(‘,i 
so that the sudden and spectacular disappearance of parasitic p(‘sts 
against which it has been used, must not be expected. 


Feather Picking and Cannibalism in Poultry — 

frtm pttgv 112. 

tion of cannibalistic teiulencies. The poor quality rations -^diicb are 
ixnder present conditions being fed to poultry must largely be held 
responsible for the iiu'rease of this vice, espeeially among adult 
flocks. 

Palatdbiliiy of feed . — The palatahility of mashes may be 
increased by compounding them with coarsely ground meals. Wet- 
ting a dusty mash adds to its" palatabilitj and it is advisable to feed 
a wet mash once a day. The mash left over in the hoppers from the 
previous day should he used for the above and fresh mash put into 
the hoppers.^ 

'Apart from the above factors, good management and the ability 
of the farmer to notice faxtlts will help him to prevent outbreaks <)f 
vices. y The saying that the farmer’s eye fattens his ox, is 
applicable to 'poultry as well. . 
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The Farm Home, 

(A Section devoted maitily to the imerests of Farm Women,) 


How to make Bound Buttonholes and 
Set-in Pockets- 

Miss Lena van Staden, Division of Veld Conservation and 

Extension, 

TClOTJiSri) buttonholes and set-iu pockets give u frock or jacket a 
^ very attractive, neat appearance. They are very effective on 
washing* frocks. 

Bound buttonhole No. 1. 



Fig. D, Fig..E. 


Just like the hand-made buttonhole^ this type of buttonhole is 
made througii two thicknesses of material, e.g. on a jacket or frock 
with a facing. In the case 'of a jacket, the buttonhole is also made 
through the stiffening. 

Steps iti the Making of a Buttonhole. 

Mark the position and sisse of the buttonhole with tailor’s chalk 
or running stitches. Pay attention to the spacing* of the buttonholes 
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and their clisianc© from the edge. Buttons should not extend over 
the edge when the garment is buttoned. 

The strip whiciEi is used, should be on the straight. Cross-way 
pieces can also be used and look very attractive, especially in striped 
or checked material. 

‘Take a -strip 1| inches longer than the buttonhole,^ the length 
depending on the size of the buttonhole, and 2 inches wide. 

Tack the strip on, right sides together, and stitch (see No. 1, 
Fig. A). The stitching should be straight and at all points ecjiih 
distant from the line of the buttonhole, with the corners rectangular. 
Out the material along the line of the buttonhole. Cut the corners 
in as shown in Fig. B. Fold the bindings through onto the wrong 
side (Fig. 0). 

Fold the binding into position on the wrong* side so that the two 
bindings are of the same width on the right side and just touch. On 
the wrong side a small fold is thereby formed at each corner of the 
buttonhole. Stitch the folds securely to the triangle which is formed 
by the slits in the corners [see Fig. D. (nr.)]. 

Cut away the unnecessary material and sew the binding down 
all round, using cross-stitch, as shown in Fig. D. (6). For additional 
strength, either stitch round the buttonhole by machine on the right 
side or sew the binding down securely on the wTong side. At the 
corners the stitching is done on the binding and at the top and 
bottom of the buttonhole just off the binding (see .Fig. E). Fold the 
facing (o) back over the bxxttonhole and tack it down. Make an 
, opening in the facing, cutting through the buttonhole from the right 
side. Slit the corners, fold the material buck and Ixem on the wrong 
side. Alternatively, the slit may be longer so tliat an oval is formed 
when the raw edges ar<' turned in. The right side of the finished 
buttonhole is shown in Fig. E. 

Bound buttonhole No. 2. 
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Mai'k the line of the buttonhole. Cut a strip 1 inch longer than 
the buttonhole and 2 inches wide, and fold it double. Place the 
folded edge of the binding along the line of the buttonhole on the 
right side of the article. 

Measure a inch from the fold towards the edge of the binding. 
Fold the binding along this line back on itself and make a tuck of 
I inch. Make a similar tuck on 'the other side of the buttonhole. 
See ISTo. 2., Figs. A and B. Cut the buttonhole open, as shown in 
ITo. 2, Fig. C. Pull the binding through to the wrong side.. Stitch 
across the corners and round the buttonhole as shown in Fig. D. 
The tuck in the binding forms the binding of the buttonhole (see 
Fig. E). 

The Set-in Pocket. 

Make the set-in pocket in the same way as buttonhole No. 1. 
It should be about 3| inches long. A strip of material, twice 
the depth of the pocket and 4 to b inches wide is used to make the 
binding. In Fig. 1, A is the frock and B the strip of material — 
right sides together. Make the opening at one end of the strip. 
Follow the same procedure as for buttonhole No. 1 up to the point 
where the stitching round the buttonhole is done. In the case of the 
pocket, the stitching is done from a to b to c to dl (see Fig. 3). Now 
fold the strip (B. in Fig. 1) double and stitch from d to a. Stitch 
the pocket together at the back (see Fig. 3). 




Pocket with Upright Flap. 

For an example of this pocket see Fig. 4. Make the pocket in 
exactly the same way as the one in Fig, 2, Take an extra strip 1| 
inches wide and half an inch longer than the opening of the pocket. 
Fold it double, lengthwise, and stitch up the sides. Turn it inside 
out and iron^flat. This forms the flap C in Fig. 6. Place C between 
A and B on a level with the line where the opening of the ppcket 
will be, stitch, and cut open as for buttonhole No. 1, Fig. B. Bull 

\ ' Tin ' - , , . ' 
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Fiji;. 3. — Wrong side of pocket. Fig. 4. 


B tliroug’li the opeiiiiif?;. 0 will then ho in iin upright i)osiii(»n. 
Siiioh the ]>()ekiri together at the bade in the same way as in Fig. it 
uTui Big, 4. Siitdi the flap flown on either sifl<‘ as shown in h'ig. \, 



Big. 6. Fig. 6, 


Pocket with Long Flap. 

The pocket in Big. (> is made in ejcactly the saane W'uy as the one 
in Big. 4. In tbis earn place the flap on the upper 'side of the 
opening. 
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Price Review for December, 1945.^^ 

Fruit, — The markets were supplied with larger quantities of 
deciduous fruit, particularly peaches and plums which were in been 
demand and realized high prices. 

The, hulk of the deciduous fruit consisted of local offerings 
although consignments from the Deciduous Fruit Board increased 
during the month. 

Larger quantities of pineapples, grSnadillas and especially 
mangoes reached the markets, whilst smaller quantities of papaws and 
bananas w^ere offered. Large quantities of watermelons and spam 
speks' on the Pretoria and Johannesburg markets were sold at fairly 
satisfactory prices. 

Potatoes, — Eeasonable qutotities of potatoes were offered, 
although towards the end of the month offerings decreased and 
realized maximum prices throughout. 

Onions, — ^Good supplies of onions, especially Cape consignments, 
were offered, but prices nevertheless increased. Cape onions were 
15s. 3d. per bag on the Johannesburg market, 15s. 6d. per bag on 
the Cape Town market and 16s. 7d. per bag on the Durban market. 

To 7 mtoes , — Offerings of locally produced tomatoes increased 
substantially during the month, whilst consignnients of Transvaal 

— ^ i n — . — , — ' 

* All prices mentioned are averages. 
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Farming in Sou^'h Ai’RToa Fvhviuirii HMU 

ioniatoes (lecreased. Offerings were often of ])oor quality. 
declined gradually. 

Yegetahlci ^, — Offerings wore soinewliat irregular l>ui still satis- 
factory in general. 

Fodder, — As a result of the extensive drought tJie fodder posi- 
tion was very eriticaL Lucerne hay was scarce, whilst pracii(rally 
no ieif and oat hay was offered. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and Pastoral 

Products. 

This index (see table elsewhere in this issue) rciuaiiied uncljangt*<l 
for December, namely, at 172. 

In regard to the vatuous grou])s of products, Oiher Fieb! 
Crops declined from 379 to f341, whilst vSlaught(‘r Stocjk 

declined by three points from 186 to 183. 

Poultry and Poultry Products on the other hand, increased 
from 173 to 202. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union During 
December, 1945. 

RainfalL — Except for isolated showers in the TraUvskei, purls of 
ISTatal and the highveld and middlevtdd of Trarnsvaul, the Union in 
general suffered from very critical drought conditions duriog 
December. 

Grazing and UveMo(dc,~Qvam\g delerioraied, whilst siqiplies of 
drinking water continued to give in, and livesiottk losses occurred in 
nearly all parts of the Union. In some ]daces such as the Border 
area of the Cape Province and in the native reserves in Jfaial, live- 
stock losses w^ero exceptionally heavy, 

Crops ,-^ — As result of the devastating drought, as well as frosi. 
and excessive rain in the south-western Cape Province, the yields of 
winter cereals will be far below expectations. The November crop 
estimate for wheat and oats (which appears elsewhere in this issue) 
shows a further drop as compared with the October estimate’. In the 
case of wheat the estimate is 163,000 bags below the October estimate. 

According to reports,! cold weather and frost caused damage espe- 
cially in the south-western Cape Province, the Karoo and tlie Orange 
Free State, while in the Transvaal csrops were severely damaged by 
hail. 

In the case of oats the November estimate is 370,000 tags less 
than, that of the previous month. The oat crop of the Orange Free 
State shows the greatest decrease owing to the fact that farmers were 
compelled to gratis their winte cereals as a result of the (‘ontinuous 
drought. Cold weather conditions and frost during November also 
caused damage in this case. 

The prospects for svmmer crops are also poor. Farmers w^ere, 
pn the whole, not in a position to plough, and even where they could 
the young crops suffered as a result of the drought. 

The sugm* erne ^crap in Natal also suffered severely from the 
4raught, while hail caused considerable damage to tobacco, vege- 
table and fruit erope in the Transvaal. 

m ’ ’ 



Chops anb Markets. 


Maximum Prices of Eggs* 

The maxiiiiutn wholesale and retail prices of eggs in the controlled 
areas, as fixed on 30 TToveniber 19.45 (see Croups and Markets, January 
1946), have been Jiuu’eased by 3d. per dozen for all grades as from 
14 December 1945. (See Govem'mAent Gazette Extraordinary of 14 
December 1945.) 


Maximum Prices of Citrus Fruit. 

The maximxnn out-of-season prices for citrus fruit, as fixed on 
20 October 1945, have been increased as from 14 December 1945. (See 
Government Gazette Extmordina/t^y of this date.) 


Maximum Prices of Lucerne Meal. 

The maximum prices of 1st grade lucerne meal, as fixed on the 
23 November 1945 (see Crops and Ma(r*hets 1 January 1946), have 
been increased by 9cl. per 100 lb. as from 21 December 1945 and are 
at present 9s, 6d. per 100 lb. when manufactured from baled lucerne 
hay and 9s. per 100 lb. when manufactured from unbaled lucerne 
hay. The actual railage paid can be added to the above-mentioned 
prices. (See Governntmt Gazette Extraordinary of 21 December 
1945.) ‘ 


Prices of Wine — 1946 Season. 

The minimum price of wiue for the 1946 season has been fixed 
at £8 per leaguer free-on-rail wiue producer’s station, and the price 
of quality wine at £12 per leaguer. 

The corresponding minimum and quality prices for wine during 
the 1945 season were £7. 10s. and £11. 10s. per leaguer, respectively , 
(See Government Gazette Extraordinary of 31 December 1945.) 


Prices of Pineapples for Canning. 


The following are the present maximum prices per ton at which 
pineapples may be sold to canners. — 

£ s. d. 


Pineapples SJ inch and larger, with tops ... 6 10 0 
Pineapples Sj inch and larger, without tops 7 0 0 

The above maximum prices (per ton of 2,000 lb.) are free-on-rail 
producer’s station and are 10s. per ton higher in each^ case than the 
corresponding prices for the previous season. (See Qovernw,ent 
Gazette Extraordinary of 28 December 1945.) 


Third Crop Estimate of Expected Winter 
Cereals, 1945/46 Season. 

According to reiports received from crop correspondents at the end of 
November and based on conditions prevailing during that month, 
the wheat, barley, oat and rye crops are estimated as follows as com- 
pared with the October estimates. (The threshing results of wheat 
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February 194G 


and tlie final crop estimates for barley, oats and rye are also giTcn 
for tKe previous season) : — 


WHE^T. 



Threshing 

results, 

(bags, 200-lb.) 
1944/46. , 

October estimate 

1 1045/46. 

[ (bags, 200-ib.) 

Novombei* 

estimatt*. 

1946/46. 

(bags, 200-lb.) 

Soxith-wesfcern Cape Province 

Otlier areas 

1.078.000 

1.588.000 

960,000 

1,524,000 

872,000 

1,461,000 

Total Cape Peovinoe,.., 

2,666,000 

2,474,000 

2,333,000 

Transvaal 

Orange Free fcstate 

491.000 

26.7.000 

436.000 

319.000 

424.000 

309.000 

Union Total 

3,424,000 

3,229,000 

3,006,000 


BARLEY. 



Pinal estimate 
i 1944/46. 

(bags, 160.1b.) 

October 
estimate 
1946/46. 
(bags, 150-lb,) 

November 
estimate. 
1945/46. 
(bags, 160-lb.) 

Capo Province,,.,, 

738,000 

594,000 

609,000 

Transvaal 

66,000 

71,000 

71,000 

Orange Free State 

6,000 

4,000 

3,000 

Union^ Total 

809,000 

669,000 

683,000 


OATS, 



Pinal estimate 
season 1944/ 

46. 

(bags, 160-lb.) 

October 
estimate 
1946/46. 
(bags, 160-lb.) 

November 

estimate 

1946/46. 

(bags, 360-lb.) 

Cape Province 

1,415,000 

1,236,000 

1,086,000 

Natal.. 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Transvaal 

209,000 

236,000 

207,000 

Orange Free State 

613,000 

649,000 

468,000 

Union, Total... 

2,248,000 

2,126,000 

1,766,000 


RYE. 



Pinal 
estimate 
1944/46. 
(bags, 160-tti.) 

October 
estimate 
1946/46. 
(bags, 160-Ib.) 

November 

estimate 

1946/46. 

(bags, 160-fb.) 

Cape Provnoe... . 

Natal*.... 

Transvaal 

Orange Free State, 

268,000 

1,000 

4,000 

18,000 

218,000 

1,000 

2,000 

. 16,000 

241,000 

1,000 

1,000 

13,000 

Union, Tcwal, 

1 - - - A - 

291,000 

237,000 

250,000 
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Chops and Maekets. 


Prices of Dairy Products. 

As a result of the drought still prevailing in some of the milk-pro- 
dneing areas of the TJnion, the Dairy Industry Control Board 
regarded it necessary to introduce the winter premium on hutterfat 
and cheesemilk and the present price of factory milk during the 
month of January as well. 

During* January 1946 producers will, therefore, again receive 
a premium of 4d. per lb, hutterfat and 2d. per gallon (or SJd. per 
lb. hutterfat) of cheesemilk, while the price which producers will 
receive for factory milk will remain unchanged at I 3 Jd. per gallon 
(or 3 s, 0 |d. per lb, hutterfat). 


Maximum Prices of Bonemeal, Bones and Stock 

Licks. 

The following are the maximum prices at which manufacturers may 
sell bonemeal stock licks in any quantity : — 

Maximum price, free-on-rail manufacturer’s station. 

Per ton. 

1 . Bonemeal. 

A, Solvent-extracted, containing not less tlian 24 

per cent. P 2 O 5 and 30 per cent, protein £14 0 0 

B. Other containing not less than 22| per cent. 


P 2 O 5 and 24 per cent, protein £13 10 0 

2. Degelatinized Bone Flour ... £13 5 0 

3. Btock Licks. 

A. Salt-free phosphate lick ... ... £16 10 0 

B. Standard phosphate-salt lick £12 5 0 

C. Phosphate-salbiron sulphate lick £13 10 0 

D. Phosphate-salt-iron oxide lick £15 0 0 


These prices are unchanged as fixed on 12 January 1945 (see 
Crops and Markets of March 1946) except that these maximum prices 
inclxide the bags which now become the property of the owner and no 
additional charge or deposit may be charged for these. ^ 

The maximum prices at which dealers may again sell bone- 
meal and stock licks are the above prices plus 5 per cent, plus railage 
and/or transportation costs. Dealers again receive 5 per cent, dis- 
count from manufacturers on the above prices. 

The maximum prices which manufacturers may pay for hones 
remain unchanged, viz., 5s. for fresh hones and 7s. for dry bones per 
100 lb. free-on-rail sender’s station in each case. (See Government 
Gazette Brntra^rdina/ry of 14 December 1945.) 


Further Control Measures for Mealies and 

Wheat. 

Mealies . — The manufacture of pure white mealiemeal has been 
prohibited as from 21 December 1945 and from this date no one may 
manufacture mealiemeal containing- less than 20 per cent, by weight 
of yellow mealiemeal, while crushed mealies must be manufactured 
entirely from yellow mealies. 

Furthermore, the restriction determining that only unsifted 
mealiemeal mu%t he manufactured, continues to remain in force. 
Producers, however, are not affected by this restriction and are 
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allowed to eonveri mealies into sifted mealiomoal for their own nsc^ 
or for tlioir labonrors or for use as stodcfeed on the ftirtru 

No person, however, eonvertiii^* mealies into sifted mealiemeal 
may sell the l)ran, or other hy-prodncts obtained, except to the Maize 
Control Hoard or somebody empowered thereto 1)y the Board. (See 
Government (lazeftc F^rtmor dinar// of 14 December 1945.) 

Wheat , — As from I daiinury 194G no oilier ])rodm‘t ex<;e{)fc bread 
may be manufacturetl for sale from Nos. 1 and 2 unsifted meal. 
Other wlmuien prodmds like biscuits, cake, etc., (‘an only lie mann- 
factnrcnl under the autliority of a ])ermit issued liy the Wheat Con- 
trol Board. 

This measure became necessary as a resuH. of the t^xcH'piionally 
small W’heat crops obtained during* the ])ast ivvo seasons. The 
rationing*' of mealies also caused the demand for wheateii bread 1o 
increase, so that it will he mnavssary to import at least Wt million 
bag's of wheat during* 1940 in order to me(d. the demand. (Sot* 
Government Gazette Frtraordinary of 28 Docemher 1945.) 

Price of crushed and (/round oaU , — ‘Maxinuim selling* pri(‘es of 
crushed and ground oats have been introduced as from 28 December 
1945, viz., I4s. 8d. and 12s. per 100 lb. net weight for 1st and 2n(l 
grade (wushed oats, rcvspectively ; and ISs. and 12s. 9(1. for 1st and 
2ud grade ground oats, respectively. 

These-* prices iuchide railage to the luxyer’s n(‘aresi railway 
station. (8e(^ Government Gazette KndnKrrdinari/ of 2S Docemher 
1945.) 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products* 

(Basic period 1936^37 to 1938-39«100.) 


SBAfiON 
(1 Jttly to 
80 June). 


Sunmior 

(!etoak 


(a) 


WKtOH'rs. 

X088-49 

1981^40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 48 

1948-44 

1944-45 

1944— 

Janwry 

Febmry, . . . 
March.*... .. 

April 

iSy..,. 

J«Be 

July*.. 

AUflTUBt 

Soptemljer. . , 
Ootohdr*..,. 
XTovember. . . 
neceml>er.*. 

1945— 
January..... 
Febrnry. . . , 
Haroh, ...... 

April 

M&y........ 

June.. 

July* 

Augttsb. .... 
September. . 
Ooloben.. . . 
Kovember. , 
December., . 


10 

92 

86 

109 

121 

160 

169 

184 

168 

168 

167 

167 

188 

182 

1S2 

182 

182 

182 

182 


184 

184 

184 

184 

199 

,199 

199 

190 

199 

199 

199 

199 


1 

tiiiroale. 

(h) 

Hay. 

to) 

Other 

field 

crops. 

m 

Pastoral 

products. 

to) 

13 

2 

3 

34 

107 

96 

89 

79 

107 

77 

95 

115 

113 

106 

156 

102 

104 

143 

203 

102 

149 

144 

159 

122 

172 

137 

212 

122 

183 

160 

280 

128 

183 

387 

170 

122 

183 

134 

188 

122 

183 

124 

179 

122 

183 

132 

262 

122 

183 

168 

289 

122 

183 

170 

815 

122 

183 

147 

317 

122 

183 

147 

848 

122 

183 

100 

393 

122 

183 

170 

301 

122 

183 

185 

295 

122 

183 

145 

270 

122 

188 

177 

250 

122 

188 

171 1 

285 

122 

183 

182 

245 

122 

183 

178 

246 

122 

183 

173 

287 

122 

188 

190 

820 

128 

183 

191 

815 

118 

183 

191 

338 

118 

183 

187 

872 

118 

183 

189 

888 

118 

190 

• 191 

870 

118 

190 

394 

341 

lf7 


Dairy 

products. 

6 

102 

108 

108 

131 

147 

154 

177 

144 

144 

144 

144 

169 

169 

195 

196 
195 
195 
169 
169 

169 

180 

180 

180 

184 

184 

210 

210 

210 

210 

204 

204 


81au«htor| 

Mtook. 


17 

106 

106 

no 

134 

167 
182 
172 

183 

170 

174 
170 
166 
161 

168 

170 

175 

176 
188 
179 

178 

171 
171 
169 
163 
169 
174 
178 
182 
186 
186 
SHU 


Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

m 


92 

89 

104 
145 
173 
204 
187 

215 

235 

240 

279 

273 

266 

187 

160 

164 

170 

172 

105 

206 

225 

207 

268 

272 

262 

210 

180 

166 

166 

170 

202 


Com* 

billed 

Index. 


100 

03 

103 

108 

123 

146 

167 
163 

158 

168 
167 
162 

167 
166 
363 

163 
160 
367 
362 
360 

160 

164 

168 
166 
170 
172 
170 

169 

170 

171 

172 
172 


to) M§jl2e auA kailftreom^ 
"I meat, ma and rye. 
IDueetSBeanuteirhay. 


to) Fototoes;iweet potatoes, 
onions and dried beans, 
te) Wool, mobalr, bides and skim. 


if) Butfcertot, cheese milk and 
oondenslnn mUk. 
to) Cattle, sheep and plioi. 

(h) Fowli turkeys ana egp* 
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Average Prices of Otiions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 


OinoNs (120 ».). 


Sweet Potatoes. 


SlSASON 
(1 July to 

30 June). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 1 
Town. 

Pretoria. 


Durban. 



(120 R).). 



Trans- 

vaal. 

Cape, 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Cape. 

■' 

Johan- 

burg. 

Table. 

Durban. 

1 

Cape 

Torn*. 


s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 1 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

[ 8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1938-39 

8 

3 

8 10 

7 4 

7 10 

8 

6 

9 

6 

5 7 

I 4 

8 

5 

8 

1939-40 

1 0 

3 

9 10 

7 3 ' 

9 11 

9 

8 

10 

5 ■ 

1 5 7 

! 5 

9 

5 

0 

1940-41 

12 

5 

12 3 

9 10 

11 11 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 3 

! 6 

4 

5 

5 

1941-42 

10 

5 

13 11 

10 4 

13 10 

18 

0 

14 

3 

9 10 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43 

13 

8 

14 0 

12 6 1 

14 7 

12 

9 

14 

5 

9 8 

3 

1 

8 

5 

1943-44 

1 16 

2 

18 9 

15 1 

17 4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 0 

1 10 

9 

10 

7 

1944-45 

945— 

! 14 

7 

18 7 

14 8 

18 1 

18 

8 

19 

5 

17 3 

15 

1 

16 

3 

January 

I 12 

9 

13 1 

9 11 

14 8 

12 

3 

13 

5 

18 2 

7 

8 

14 

7 

February 

13 

5 

13 10 

9 9 

10 4 

12 

2 

14 

0 

16 0 

8 

1 

10. 

8 

March 

13 10 

15 2 

11 4 

14 9 

18 

9 

17 

0 

12 6 

9 

6 

12 

5 

April 

Mny 

17 

8 

17 6 

14 6 

16 9 

12 

6 ■ 

17 

8 

9 11 

7 

6 

9 

1 

16 

4 

17 11 

12 0 

18 0 

19 11 

20 10 

10 4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

June 

20 

3 

17 11 

14 4 

18 4 

15 

4 

18 

1 

9 4 

8 

2 

9 

4 

July 

16 

7 

18 7 

15 6 

16 8 

17 

7 

20 

6 

10 4 

8 

8 

12 

4 

August 

18 

7 

IS 4 

16 7 

18 3 

16 

9 

19 

4 

11 8 

8 

9 

12 

1 

September 

16 

1 

17 7 

16 1 

19 11 

19 

8 

20 

5 

15 0 

12 11 

14 

2 

October 

10 

8 

14 6 

12 11 

14 8 

10 

4 

15 10 

19 0 

15 

6 

17 

0 

November 

12 

3 

9 3 

13 0 

— 

14 

3 

13 10 

19 11 

19 

1 

21 

3 

December 

14 

8 

15 3 

15 6 

17 10 

1 16 11 

15 

7 

17 1 

14 

6 

17 

7 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaffircom and Dry Beans. 


Sbason 

AKP 

Monuh (b)* 

L 

Joha 

Ca{ 

DCBBNB (p 

er 10 

:<*). 

ns- 

ri. 

0 lb.), 

Cape 
. Town 
1st 

grade. 

Teff 
Johan- 
nesburg 
(a) loom. 

Kapjibcobn in 
bags (200 lb.). 

Dby Beans (200 lb.) 
bags. 

.nnesl 

>e. 

burg { 

Tra 

va] 

F.o.r. producers* 
stations. 

Johannesburg (a). 

Kl. 

K2. 

Speckled 

Sugar. 

Cow- 

peas. 

[ Kid- 
ney. 


fi. 

d. 1 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1938-39 

3 10 

3 

1 

4 

0 

2 

7 

13 

1 

12 

9 

25 

0 

16 

9 

24 

2 

1939-40 

3 

0 

2 

5 

3 

4 

2 

6- 

8 

8 

9 

4 

21 : 

11 

13 

11 

21 

2 

1940-41 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

15 

6 

17 

0 

30 

0 

16 

8 

27 

11 

1941-42 

5 

7 

5 

2 

5 

8 

4 

7 

18 10 1 

19 

6 

32 10 

19 

8 

28 

3 

1942-43 

6 

5 

6 

0 

7 

4 

5 

5 

' 24 10 

24 ; 

10 

34 

0 

25 

8 

24 

2 

1943-44 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

4 

5 

21 

0 

21 

7 

49 

6 

29 11 

32 

1 

1944-45 

1944— 

January 

February. 

March 

6 

4 

6 

4 

7 

2 

4 

9 

18 

8 

18 

8 

88 

7 

39 

6 

70 

6 

5 

0 

3 

7 

7 

0 

• 5 

10 

20 

3 

20 

5 

62 

4 

25 

11 

35 

2 

5 

2 

3 

8 

7 

0 

4 

5 

18 10 

19 

2 

58 

1 

23 

4 

30 

11 

4 11 

3 

8 

. 7 

3 

3 

S 

17 

9 

18 

0 

62 

6 

35 

8 

36 

6 

April 

5 

•3 

4 

6 

7 

2 

3 

9 

17 

9 

17 

7 

71 

6 

38 

9 

44 

0 

6 

4 

3 

9 

7 

3 

4 

4 

18 

0 

18 

6 

i 71 

8 

1 37 11 

54 

5 

^ 

jiiTie, . , T 

6 

9 

5 

6 

: 7 

6 

4 11 

16 

10 

16 

10 

96 

1 

42 

0 

78 10 

July........... 

August 

K 

9 

4 11 

7 

6 

4 

7 

16 

2 

16 

2 

92 

3 

42 

0 

64 

8 

5 10 

4 

10 

7 

7 

4 

3 

16 

2 

15 

2 

88 10 

38 

5 

75 

3 

6 

3 

4 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

15 

5 

16 

5 

97 10 

34 

2 

78 

6 

October. 

6 10 

6 

9 

7 

3 

4 

6 

16 

7 

16 

7 ^ 

102 

8 

83 

4 

72 

2 

November. .... 

5 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

4 

4 

16 

6 

16 

6 1 

101 

6 

39 

2 

81 

9 

Deceml^r 

5 

9 

6 

1 

7 

0 

4 

3 

17 

9 

17 

3 

112 

9 

41 

0 

87 

2 

1945— 

January. 

February. ..... 

March... 

^ril 

7 

$ 

5 

7 

7 

3 

4 

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

118 

8 

46 11 i 

93 

2 

7 

0 

6 

9 

7 

6 

— 

- 

22 

0 

22 

0 

122 

3 

45 

3 

96 

3 

7 

2 

6 10 1 

7 

3 

5 

5 

22 

0 

22 

0 

107 

9 

42 11 

89 

3 

6 10 


7 

8 

5 

2 

22 

0 

22 

0 

109 11 

53 

4 

104 

8 

6 

9 


7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

20 

6 

20 

6 

111 

1 

61 

7 

97 

1 

Ju^. 

July 

August. ....... 

September. .... 

flArAhttt* 

7 

6 

6 

9 

7 

9 

6 

8 ! 

^ 20 

6 » 

20 

6 

102 

2 

67 11 

95 

2 

7 

6 


7 

9 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

105 

8 

67 

1 

80 10 

7 

6 

i 

7 

9 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

93 

7 

66 

3 

80 

7 

7 

7 

4 

5 

r 6 

7 

7 

9 

0 

5 

5 

9 

9 

20 

20 

6 

20 

20 

6 

6 

87 

91 

0 

2 

67 

70 

2 

8 

74 

63 

8 

3 

November 

December 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 9 


6 

6 

20 

20 

6 

6 

20 

20 

6 

6 

106 

104 

3 

3 

68 

61 

7 

7 

79 

69 

1 

6 


SI kafflwom, Dty Bsajffi. 1 Aprit-gl Man* ; i;,n;eme and tsff, 1 July-TO 

X JtmMl May. ■ 
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Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets. 


Season 

Geben Beans (Pocket 20 lb,). | 

Gebbn Peas (Pocket 20 lb.). 

j ‘ Caeeots (Bag). 

M. 

(1 July to 
so June.) 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Capo 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

1 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Capo 

Town. 

Durban. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

a. 

s. 

d. 

s. a. 

8, d. 

6 1 

1038-30 

1 8 

2 3 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 9 

1 

2 

3 

8 

2 6 

1040-41 

1 11 ‘ 

2 9 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 4 

2 

3 

5 

9 

4 IJ 

13 4 

1941-42. 

2 7 

3 10 

2 

6 

3 J1 

3 3 

3 

4 

8 

5 

8 11 

17 2 

1942-43 

3 1 

4 3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

a 10 

3 

9 

5 

1 

8 9 

13 2 

1943-44 

3 8 

4 11 

3 

0 

4 11 

4 10 

4 11 

9 11 

n 1 

20 2 

1944-46 

1946- 

3 7 

5 i 

4 

1 

4 

•9 

4 1 

5 

5 

8 

3 

9 11 

19 10 

January 

1 10 

0 11 

2 

4 

4 

Z 

1 9 

0 

7 

7 

7 

3 1 

10 2 

February 

1 7 

3 4 

2 

3 

5 

5 

6 9 

7 

4 

7 

8 

6 11 

19 1 

March 

2 3 

4 11 

2 

0 

7 

7 

12 0 

" 0 

7 

9 

6 

6 8 

26 4 

April 

May 

1 11 

2 8 

X 

10 

4 

4 

6 6 

4 

0 

8 

(i 

13 9 

19 6 

3 8 

5 3 

2 

3 

5 

9 

9 11 

3 

1 

0 

6 

8 7 

21 6 

June 

4 3 

4 2 

5 

0 

4 

0 

7 9 

3 

8 

10 

0 

to 10 

13 9 

July j 

9 10 

7 10 

5 10 

8 

2 

11 7 

8 

8 

to 

1 

16 4 

20 11 

August ! 

7 4 

6 4 

« 10 I 

6 

8 

7 10 

5 

5 

13 

4 

17 11 " 1 

12 11 

September 

3 1 

6 9 

4 

1 

2 


4 1 

2 

4 

7 

6 

12 8 

16 8 

October 

3 8 

6 4 

4 

9 

4 

4 1 

3 6 

7 

7 

9 

6 

0 10 

20 11 

November 

1 6 

3 4 

2 

4 

9 

0 

4 0 

9 

4’ 

0 

8 

8 8 

16 4 

December 

2 4 

2 3 

2 

8 

12 

1 1 


12 

5 

10 

0 ! 

7 10 

13 10 


(«) Weights of bags vary, but on the average are approximately as follows Johannesburg, ISO tb. ; Cape 
own, 00 Ih. ; and Dur^n, 120 tb. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on. Municipal 

Markets. 


Season 
< 1 JtUy to 

30 June). 

Cabbaobs (Bag), (a) | 

OATOltLOWEE (Bag), (a) 

1 Tomatoes (Trays 1.5 lb.). 


Johan- 

nesburg, 

Capo 

Town. 

1 

1 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 



Johannesburg. 



Durban. 

Durban. 

! 

N.M. ^ 
No. 1. 

1 Other, 

1 Capo 

1 Town. 

Durban, 

1988-39 

s. d. 

s. d. 

! s. 

d. 1 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

s. d. 

s. a. 

s. d. 

1 s. 

(1. 

3 10 

3 0 

3 10 

3 0 

1 8 

3 5 

2 2 

1 3 

1 8 

0 10 

1940-41 

6 10 

4 S ' 

7 

1 

3 11 

4 3 

5 3 

2 7 

1 6 

2 1 

1 

2 

1941-42 

8 10 

5 5 

11 

5 

5 9 

f> 7 

7 11 

3 1 

’ 1 9 

2 3 

1 

6 

1942-48 

5 6 

5 11 

9 

3 

5 0 

6 9 

7 6 

3 4 

1 10 

2 1 

2 

7 

1943-44 

11 1 

7 4 

17 

6 

9 2 

6 2 

12 X 

5 6 

2 9 

8 7 

2 

0 

1944-45.. 

1944— 

9 7 

6 11 

13 

5 

7 5 

6 6 

9 8 

4 1 

2 0 

2 8 

1 

0 

January 

6 5 

5 2 ! 

14 

6 

6 4 

2 6 

— 

4 3 

1 6 

2 2 

X 

2 

February 

7 5 

7 8 

22 

2 

6 8 



4 7 

1 9 

2 0 

2 

3 

I^roh.... 

13 4 

10 6 

25 

7 

10 4 

8 11 

15 6 

6 8 

3 3 

2 5 

2 

5 

, AprU 

May 

11 3 

EHEn 

22 

8 


8 5 

12 2 

6 11 

2 10 

3 1 

2 

4 

11 U 

7 10 

18 

0 


8 2 

33 10 

5 6 

2,10 

3 8 

2 

5 

June.. 

12 2 


12 

0 

n 10 

10 2 

11 11 

4 10 

2 6 

4 0 

X 

8 

My... 

9 10 

8 10 

8 

5 

7 8 

7 2 

7 2 

4 7 

2 4 

2 10 

1 

0 

August... 

8 U 

0 7 

7 

1 


6 2 

T 1 

3 5 

1 7 

2 4 

1 

5 

September, .... 

12 11 

a 1 

14 

1 



18 11 

8 3 

1 8 

2 8 

^ 1 

2 

O^^ber ' 

13 6 

7 8 

13 

0 


4 6 


4 a 

2 6 

2 10 

^ 2 

1 

November 

7 11 

7 9 

12 

9 

6 1 

5 1 


5 1 

2 5 

3 11 

2 

7 

December...... 

194&^ ' 

January 

9 8 

B 11 

11 10 i 

14 3 

6 2 


6 4 

2 8 

4 2 

2 

3 

S 0 i 

4 9 

16 

8 

6 a 


. , 

8 1 

2 6 

2 7 

2 

2 

February 

7 8 

8 6 

22 

4 


6 11 

.w 

3 0 

1 2 

3 1 

1 

1 

, MArch... 

8 5 

10 6 

24 

1 

8 8 


8 0 

3 4 

1 6 

2 5 

2 

4 

April... 

W..* 

8 7, 

7 11 

14 

6 ' 

7 7 

9 7 

11 4 

3 4 

1 B 

2 6 

1 

7 

7 6 

S 4 

11 

2 i 

mmw 


10 10 

4 0 

1 10 

2 4 

\ t 

10 

June. 

611 

4 3 

10 

6 ’ 

mSmm 

7 7 

14 10 

3 11 

2 1 

3 0 

1 

1 

My*.. 

12 2 

6 4 

11 

0 i 

12 *^8 

5 7 

U 0 

3 7 

1 10 

2 9 

1 

2 

August 

' Se]^mber.. ; . . 
OcTiOber. 

12 0 

9 7 

8 11 

10 0 

8 2 

12 3 1 

5 2 

3 2 

3 4 

1 

6 

12 2 

11 7 

10 

8 

11 8 

9 6 

14 10 , 

6 7 

8 X 

3 10 

! 1 10 

10 1 

12 1 

16 

8 

17 0 

5 9 

11 0 1 

.6 2 

2 8 

3 J 

; 1 

8 

November,.... 

10 0 

9 11 

16 

0 . 

12 9 

8 6 


5 7 

2 8 

4 0 

' 1 

6 

Desember.. .... 

14 2 

9 10 

17 

7 

28 0 

3 6 

— 

a 0 

1 t 

8 11 

; 1 

1 
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Agriculture at the End of the 

War. 

Report of the Department of Agriculture 
for the year ended 31 August, 1945. 

Dr* C* H* Neveling, Secretary for Agriculture. 

■'T’HE close of the report year coincided with the conclusion of the 
^ most widespread and devastating war the world has ever known. 
Fortunately for the population of South Africa, in all the six years 
of this sanguinary conflict, war was never waged actively on home 
soil and we escaped the colossal destruction of civilian lives, the 
incalculable loss of productive material, fche devastation of buildings, 
etc. All these horrors were spared us, Nevertheless, our people, no 
less than any of the other belligerent nations, breathed a sigh of 
relief when peace was announced. 


This report year still falls within the term of office of my 
pi^edecessarj Dr, P, R, Viljoen, to whom 1 shotdd like to pay 
tribute for the signal services rendered by him to agriculture 
in the twelve years during which he wm the permanent Head 
of this Department, 


At present we are standing at a very important poiiit in the history 
of mankind; the six long years of bloodshed and destruction are over, 
and the world has reverted to the ways of peace. For six years 
everything* was concentrated on the war ; people could think of 
nothing else, industry and labour were directed into channels of 
war production and agriculture had to be adapted to serve this one 
end. Fortunately, in time of war as in time of peace, human beings 
must eat, and food production was, therefore, just as important as 
the production of armaments. Actually, it was only during^ these 
war years that the world began to realize how important food is and 
where it comes from. Foods which formerly appeared on the table 
as a matter of course, could be obtained during the war years only 
by dint of trouble and effort and sometimes had to be foregone. 

The world became food conscious and, consequently agriculture 
conscious, — ^Agriculture gained recognition of its rightful place in 
the national economy, an end striven after by farmers the world 
over, and interest in the soil was stimulated to an unprecedented 
extent. 

Disturbing Factors* 

Six years of war cannot go by, however, without leaving a deep 
"imprint on every belligerent country, no matter how far removed 
from the actual battle front. We, in South Africa, therefore also 
inevitably had to feel the effects of the conflict overseas — effects which 
have penetrated deep into our national life especially in the social 
and economic spheres. , * 

In social spheres it has stinted up, in many sections of our popu- 
lation, ^ spirit of restlessness which engenders misconceptions and 
instability and is in no way conducive to postwar readjustment and 
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security. This spirit is always in -evidence after a war, and it 
. creates one of the most difficult problems, vijz., that of leading a 
nation back to normality. Even before the end of the war, the im- 
portance of this question was realized by the authorities, who have 
taken every possible measure to deal with* the problem. This 
difficult task is being actively prosecuted. Owing to the more peaceful 
nature of country life, however, this sense of instability is not likely 
to be so marked among the farming comm unity. In fact, agriculture 
should make an important contribution during , the post-war y(‘ars 
towards the creation of a more calming influence and the right per- 
spective in the nation as a whole. 

In the economic .rphere the -efiect of the war was of a twofold 
nature; good and bad. Our farmers undoubtedly experienced diffi- 
cult years. Although agriculture was regal ded UvS an esseniial in- 
dustry, also in time of ww, and, therefore, one which demanded 
special treatment, unavoidable war conditions c‘oinpelled our farmers 
to bear the handicap of a shortage of many essential requiromejits of 
production; fertilizer suppliowS were inadequate, agricultural imple- 
ments were scarce and often unobtainable, supplies of protein feed 
were limited and, following the withdrawal of manpower for \vur 
purposes, the farm labour problem gradually gr<nv worse.^ Much was 
done by the state to cope with these difficulties, but it stands to 
reason that such obstructive factors inevitably had to leave their 
mark on agriculture. Perhaps even more important than these re- 
strictions was the fact that, owing to the lack of shipping space, 
fanners had to be urged to produce more cereals, niore wheat a,ud 
maize, in order to enable our local prndu(dion, suppleincntcMl by 
imports, to supply at least the basic foodvs of the po])uluiiotn viz., 
broad and meaho-meal porridge. 

ThOvSe two factors had the elfo(d. of foredng the (bwcffiqnaerti. of 
agriculture in an rmdesirable direction. A stronger way (rf (^xpress- 
ixig this would be to state that the war has seriously reiardtal iim 
P'rocess of brmging our agricultwaX prodneiion on a sound basis. 
Instead of breaking away from the monoculture of maize ami wlnnit, 
and adapting farming systems to natural conditions and the con- 
servation of soil fertility, our farmers were, in the interests <d‘ food 
production, compelled to continue with these malpractices and, owing 
to the shortage of fertilizers, to impoverish and exhaust iht^ soil still 
further. The Department of Agriculture was a party to this pi'oee- 
dixre since it was from time to time virtually' forced by circum- 
stances to appeal to farmers to ppduce and to produce still more. 

, We all knew that, from the agricultural point of view, 'this wm 
wrong, but there was no alternative. Thus, when some of our city 
friends, as they so often do, criticise farming for being ineffl(dent anil 
exploitative, it would be well to remind them that, hut for the Uet 
that we had to provide food for the, population, the end of the war 
would have found us much further advanced on the road of agricul- 
tural reorgaiiization and improvement of farming practices. 

The fact must also be stressed that farmers had to undertake this 
tremendous task of increasing the food supply — created mainly by, 
the requirements of the forces, the presence in the Union of a large 
number of evacuees, the necessity of stipplying provisions for numerous 
convoys, and the increased purchasing power of the population in 
general— during a period when importation was greatly restricted, 
^ through lack of shipping facilities, but also because food- 
stufts were becoming increasingly scarce and expensive in other 
^ surplus-producing countries of fhe world. 

m 
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Unfavourable Climatic Conditions. . 

This task of our farmers was complicated still further, especially 
from 1942 onwards, by unfavourable climatic conditions, chiefly 
droughts and floods. Before 1942 the food position in South Africa 
gave no serious cause for alarm. Towards the end of that year, 
however, and within the space of a few months, the situation under- 
went a sudden change. On the one hand there was the sudden increase 
in demand, and on the other, the decrease in production caused by a 
serious drought, with the result that the problem of surpluses disap- 
peared and was replaced by its opposite, viz., that of increasing our 
food production to meet the greatly increased requirements of the 
nation. It is no exaggeration tc state that of all the detrimental 
influences of the war itself, no single factor had such a hampering 
effect on agricultural production as the afflictions imposed by nature. 
Eanning in this country is subject to the periodic raveges of nature, 
but the past few years have been exceptional in this respect and have 
taxed .the farmers’ powers of endurance to the utmost. 

Maize, the most important staple product of the country, presents 
an example of what happened to a great many other products. Owing 
to a serious drought, the 1941-42 maize crop amounted to only about 

16.000. 000 bags. Up to the end of January, 1943, favourable climatic 
conditions encouraged the expectation of a record crop of 

30.000. 000 bags during the next season, but a renewed drought, 
which commenced in February, resulted in a loss of 7,000,000 bags 
of maize. Between 1939 and 1943 an additional area of 200,000 
morgen was. put to maize, but drought kept the 1943-44 crop below 

20.000. 000 bags; A crisis was reached when, as a result of another 
severe drought, a comparatively small crop was once again obtained 
during 1944-46, in spite of the fact that a further 200,000 morgen 
had been planted to maize. The cumulative effect of all these 
droughts has placed the country in a very seriouvs position as far as 
maize is concerned,. 

The Food Position. 

As regards the food position in general, there is no denying 
the fact that the past year was the most difficult of the war. With a 
serious shortage of maize, wheat and kaffir corn,/ a potato crop which 
was, generally speaking, of inferior quality, and a decrease in 
dairy production as a result of the drought, the total food supply fell 
to a" com,paratively low level. In order tp supplement the“ shortage, 
efforts. were concentrated on importation, especially of maize and 
, wheat. In the case of wheat, a considerable measure of relief was 
obtained, and sufficient ^ wheat was imported to tide the country 
over on the basis of the" standard loaf, until the new crop becomes 
available. The position in regard to the importation of maize was 
much more difficult. Limited supplies were obtained from Kenya and 
a few other states in Southern Africa, but the main difficulty arose 
’ through a failure of the Argentine’s 1945 crop. Due to the drought, 
the kaffir corn and ground-nut crops are very small, and, in addition, 
importation presents serious difficulties. Fortunately, the position 
in regard to eggs and meat ha^ improved considerably. 

In the circumstances it is understandable ^hat, in the case of 
certain products rationing had to be continued on a stricter basis 
than last year. Criticism was not lacking,, but the thinking section 
of the population realized that we a-re faced with an accomplished 
fact and that we have to adapt ourselves accordingly. Moreover, 
all things considered, the Union is still in an exceptionally favourable 
position in comparison with the othpr countries which participated 
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in the war, in spite of the heavy wartime demamls on onr ioo<l supply, 
and the obligations to our allies, which luul io be met. 

Achievements of Our Farmers. 

There are still fuither obstacles which complicated the farmers' 
task of production, and consequently his aciliievementH are even 
more impressive. One fact cannot be disputed : Our farmers have 
acquitted themsedves most eredilably of their task and are eontribu- 
ting their full vshare towards supplying the country's food require- 
ments, No one can clialleuge the following wordvS in Dr. Viljoctrs 
farewell message To the fanners of South Africa: — 

Your perseverance and will to triumph over all obstacles 
have proved onee again that you, as a community, are fully 
alive to the significance of the r61e which you play in the national 
economy,- and that the nation can rely upon you to carry out 
effectively your important functions. I depart from South Africa 
deeply impressed by the unswerving determination of the South 
African farmer, and assured that those who are dependent for 
their livelihood upon our most important industry, will cover 
themselves with credit and honour in the devoted performance of 
their momentous task 

An objective review of the farmers’ position as a whole, against 
the background of the ’ stupendous events of the war, for<*es us 
to the conclusion that our agriculture has passed through this period 
of disruption without suffering irreparable damage. In facd, it vnn 
be said that owr afjimndtiire, on emerging from thesi? war years, 
does not find itself in too unfavourable a position. This is due 
mainly; to steps taken by the Govtirnment in regard io production, 
the price policy of the country, and to the control of divsiribution. 

Agricultural Prices. 

Reasonable prices for the farmer constituted the most important 
measure employed to encourage production. The price policy fol- 
lowed- in this respect was consistently aimed at ensuring a raasohable 
price to the farmer. The fact was fully^ appreciated that the war 
has revised the costs of the entire production process for the farmer. 

In a determined attempt to maintain 'and increase production, a 
policy was^ adopted which was calculated to ensure a reasonable price 
to the farmer in the circumstances prevailing at a given time, 
Conseguently, it can unhesitatingly be said that in the case of 
practically every proclucd the price increases allowed were such 
that they not only covered the production costs and the cost of living 
of the producers, but also assured the farmer and his family of u 
reasonable livelihood. The fact that so many farmers reduted or 
completely wiped out their debts, is further * pror)f that the com- 
pensation received by producers for their special efforts was^ adf^uaie 
and enabled them to maintain their position under the exisli ug ah- ^ 
normal conditions, 

Adiffiti-ttedly, the level at which prices were iijced for most 
agricultural products was hot j>opular. Many producers (‘.omploined 
that it was . too low and many consumers that it 'Wm too high, whilst 
the trade resented the institution of control. It can only be emphasi:scd 
that everyone was treated according to the same standards of justice 
and equity. The consensus of opinion was, and still is, that the pricen 
of agricultural^rodxmts could not be left to soar xincon trolled. This 
would have led td serious inflection, which, with its destructive cyclical 
effects, xiltimately^ undermines the whole economic life of the eounlry, 
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and very detrimeatally affects agriculture itself.® In fact, the whole 
community knows from experience the meaning of post-war inflation,' 
toll owed by depression. 

Inflation cannot be completeily avoided during the war years, 
but such inflation as exists at present, it still under control. If it 
does not develop much further, there need he no fear of a serious 
depression and the world price level could be brought down by degrees, 
with the object of achieving stability at a point, above the pre-war 
price level, considered by the major powers as suitable with due 
regard to the world economic position. Since the beginning of the 
war the United Ifations have made strenuous and very successful 
efforts at keeping prices under control. Let us now refrain from 
doing anything which will promote further inflation; let us keep the 
foundations o± agriculture firm for the future. 

Controlled Distribution ♦ 

The Food Control Organization and the control boards have also 
been responsible for progress in the sphere of distribution duriug the 
war years. This function, which met with a storm of criticism, is 
handicapped by numerous flaws, especially in so far as the distribution 
of perishable products is concerned. Tbe Food Control Organization 
does not come within the purview of this report, but a few remarks - 
on the role of the control boards and the control boafA system would 
not be inappropriate. 

This system was introduced for the first time at the beginnin^j of 
the war, during the course of which it was crucially tested in practice. 
The manner in which the control boards acquitted themselves of 
their task, redounds to their credit. Had it not been for these boards, 
the provision of food would have been accompanied by very many 
more difficulties than was actually the case. The boards were 
subjected to severe criticism from farmers, dealers and consumers 
alike. Many of these critics were uninformed and^ sometimes 
prejudiced. Moreover, most of the criticism was inspired by the 
rationing' of supplies which the boards had to carry out on behalf of 
the State, in the absence of a national system of food rationing 
which was impracticable in this country with its mixed population. 
Eationing is not one of the normal functions of the boards, but it 
was unavoidable in view of the precarious supply position, and at the 
request of the authorities it was assigned to tbe boards.. Consequently, 
the latter had to bear the brunt of the criticism. Notwithstanding 
this criticism, however, the control board system established itseli 
during the war years and justified its continued existence. This 
constitutes progress of great importance. 

^ Progress in the Livestock Industry* 

In spite of the obstacles put in the way of agricultural production 
by the war and unfavourable climatic factors, some progress was 
nevertheless made in this field The dairy industry expanded— an 
event of importance, since dairying is one of the branches of farming 
which, in view of its, ready adaptability to a sound system of 
farming, is regarded as an indiist:^ in which there is ample scope 
for development in this country. Pig farming and poultry farming 
also expanded. This development of animal production is strikingly 
reflected in the greatly increased consumption of conemtrates. If 
there had been adequate supplies of protein feed, this increase in 
consumption would probably have been even greater. ^ ^ . 

Generallj speaking, our farmers may therefore he said to have 
become feed conscious. ; This term implies recognition of the need 
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for better animals,, increased yidds and more efficient production. 
Fortunately this consciousness also extends to the soil and recognizes 
its importance as the only national asset which, with proper treatment, 
can continue producing for century upon century. 

A development of the greatest importance concerns the post-ivar 
marketmg of wool. Wool is our premier export product and in 
establishing this industry on a sound basis for a number of years, we 
have provided for the future of many stock farmers. Arising from 
the Wool Conference which was held in London a few months ago, 
some far reaching decisions were made in connection with a question 
which is of the utmost importance to South Africa. The new wool 
scheme ofiers security to our numerous wool farmers and long-term 
assurance for the development of one of our most important livestock 
industries. Legislation embodying the terms of the scheme will be 
introduced at the next session of Parliament. 

To recapitulate: We’ have emerged from the war with an 
increased production potential; with more severely impoverished soil, 
but alive to the national importance of that soil; with a tried 
control board system; with agricultural prices which have been kept 
within reasonable limits. Our general position can be regarded as 
sound, and we are therefore reasonably well-equipped to face the 
future. 

The Future Position. 

There is still, of course, the future, which, in a dynamic industry 
like agriculture, is of greater importance than the past. Agriculture 
must advance to the fulfilment of ^ its important threefold task, 
supplying food for the nation, assuring a reasonable livelihood for 
those who must live on the land, and making a greater contribution 
to the national income. 

To begin with, there is the immediate future. The war is over, 
bull its detrimental eflects will not disappear overnight. As far as 
the instruments of production are concerned, fertilizers, for instance, 
will not immediately become available in sufficient quantities ; 
supplies of agricultural implements will not be adequate until the 
factories have made up the leeway; and in respect of protein feeds 
there is an acute world shortage. The transport position remains 
difficult and there are not enough rail and road motor vehicles for 
transporting either the instruments of production or the j)roducts 
with the necessary speed. We may hope for a gradual improvement 
but, in the coming year agricultural production will, to a large 
extent, have to continue on the war-time basis. 

, In regard to. agricultural products, we must once again urge 
our farmers not to slacken their efEofts at grain production but to 
increase their production of both wheat and maize* The serious 
consequences of the drought for the maize crop and the detrimental 
efiect on the winter cereal crop of excessive rains and drought, have 
placed this country in an unenviable position, and to make matters 
irorse, Targe areas of the country, especially the Eastern Cape 
TProvihce and the Iforthern Transvaal, are in the throes of an 
unprecedented drought. We are facing a difficult year and if the 
summer rains do not come in time, conditions may deteriorate in a 
very serious degree. 

It is chiefly due to the poor maize crop that we find ourselves in 
this position. Because maize is an essential item in the diet of 
native and in animal feed, it .occupies a key position in this country. 
^ only by ail groups of 'consumers as 

a snortage of m article of diet, but also by all branches of livestock 
iarming which .depend om animal feeding for their success. 
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If we do not have good summer rains it is clear that the coming 
months are going to be critical. Every farmer must make provision 
as best he can. It may even become necessary to curtail still further 
the restricted quantity of maize allowed for animal food at present. 
Futhermore, there is very little other feed and relief cannot be 
expected before the lucerne and barley crops mature. It is not 
necessary to enlarge on the effect of this critical state of affairs ’on 
our livestock industries. It is a handicap to improvement as well as 
production. Nevertheless^ this is -only a temporary phase, and few 
countries are the equal of South Africa in its powers of rapid recovery, 
when natural conditions become favourable again. 

Importation is receiving every encouragement, but considerable 
difficulty is being experienced. Local production, by far the most 
important source on which we have to rely, is still being stimulated. 
In the case of maize for instance, a special campaign has been ’ 
launched with a view to having maize available as early as possible 
next year. An additional 25,000 tons of fertilizer will be allocated 
to the principal maize-producing districts. In addition the Prime 
Minister has announced in advance that the price of maize will be 
19s, per bag (for the best grades) during the coming season, ' 
irrespective of the size of the crop. These two measures should prove 
to be a strong incentive to farmers to speed up and increase their 
maize producSon. 

A fact to be stressed is that it is not in the interest of agriculture 
to discontinue all temporary tcar-time control of prices and commodi- - 
ties at this stage, since such a step may nullify all the sacrifices 
which farmers, in order to cheek inflation, were called upon to make 
in submitting to price control. There is no doubt that as long as 
commodities remain scarce (and this will be the case until the 
factories of the world reach a satisfactory level of production and 
shipping difficulties are solved) the sudden complete removal of 
control will lead to inflation. The policy adopted is to relax control 
by degrees as circumstances justify it, but our farmers should not 
make themselves guilty of clamouring for the abolition of control 
merely because many hold the view that the entire community should 
be allowed to buy what it pleases. 

In this connection consider also the price of land, which has 
already experienced a considerable rise. Repeated reference has been 
made to the risk involved in buying land at figures out of proportion 
to the normal prices of the products abtained from it. The heavy 
capital investment often results in the ultimate financial ruin of 
the farmer. 

As far as the long-term position is concerned, we are entering 
upon a new period — a period of agricultwal reconstruction: Owin^. 
to delays in the publication of the comments of the Planning Council 
on the reconstruction report, final consideration of this matter by the 
Government was also delayed, but it is hoped that a decision yill W’ 
reached in the near future, followed by a Statement of policy in thie , 
connection. ' 

Naturally there will be differences in opinion on; such an . 
important matter as the future of agriculture, and it is therefore* ^ 
understandable that the Reconstruction Report and the report of the 
Planning Council (Which has now been published) should not be in 
agreement on all points. Fortunately, however, there were few 
points of fundamental difference. These points of difference have 
been invovstigated by a Joint Committee and the report of the latter, 
will shortly be examined by the Government. ,, 
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It must be emphasized, however, *that as has been indicated in 
the Reconstruction Report the future long-term policy for the 
agricultural industry should be based mainly on two fundamental 
points, viz. (1) a sound policy for the conservation of our natural 
resources — soil, veld, water and stock; and (2) a sound economic and 
marketing policy. 

* The second point virtually amounts to ensuring reasonable prices 
for farmers and consumers. The importance of agriculture iii our 
national economy is generally recognized and stability in the field 
of economics and marketing should be one of her main goals. 
Agriculture can fulfil its task of supplying the country with food 
and raw materials, increasing its contribution to the national income 
and at the same time yielding a net return which will ensure 
a reasonable income for our rural population, only if prices remain 
at a reasonable level and productivity and efficiency are increased. 

This links up with the second point. Both bodies approached 
this aspect of reconstruction from the same angle and no particular 
differences on the point are contained in their reports. What ivs 
actually needed is better adaptation of our agriculture to the natural 
conditions^ of the country^ and the establishment of the most suitable 
systems of farming, with the accent on soil conservcution and soil 
fertlity. 

Notwithstanding war conditions considerable progress has 
already been made in the direction of soil and veld conservation 
and the improvement of farming systems. The groundwork has 
already been done by reorgamzmg the divisions concerned* From 
the 1st of September the Divisions of Animal and Crop Production and 
of Soil and Veld Conservation will be khown as the Division of 
Education and Research and the Division of Soil Conservation and 
Extension, respectively. The necessary transfer of^ personnel is 
already being carried out and the staffs of both Divisions are being 
considerably strengthened, mainly with a view to more effective 
concentration on the questions of soil conservation and improved 
farming systems. 

By this arrangement Departmental forces will undoubtedly be 
more effectively mobilized and co-ordinated for research, training and 
field work, which should, in the final instance, form the buvsis on 
which the problem is to be tackled in its entirety. As far as research 
is concerned, it may be mentioned that pursuant to the recommen- 
dations of the Reconstruction Report regarding additional experiment 
sations, a Departmental CommrEte has been appointed to investigate 
the question of establishing additional ercperiment stations. Numerous 
requests for more stations have been received, but it is obviously 
impossible to comply with all of them. A system of selection based 
on the requirements of various parts of the country must therefore he 
adopted. 

\ ^ In addition,^ ppgress has also been made with research on stock 
diseases, and this is of the utmost importance in view of the place 
occupied by our livestock industries here in the Dnion* A strong 
, committee was appointed a few months ago to investigate amongst 
tther things, certain matters concerning the iTnprovement of our 
veterinary services, including staff requirements and the necessary 
facilities for research and field work. The report of the Committee 
is nearing completion. 

It is true that diseases like foot and mouth disease and lumpy 
skin disease made their appearance in a few areaSj^ but on the other 
Rand, perceptible progress was made in the veterinary sphere with the 
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testing' of new remedies such as D.D.T., and the Lamsiekte 
vuedne. 

It is also expected that the Cattle Improvement Scheme will be 
actively prosecuted in the near future by once again applying the 
penalty provisions of the Livestock and Meat Industries Act (No. 48 
of 1934). ^ . 

This will mean that it will again he possible to institute legal 
proceedings for contraventions of the Act. Although the scheme will 
be applied sympathetically at the start, it will mean that we will 
gradually be able to replace all unsuitable bulls and in this way 
build up our herds to a high standard of utility and efficiency. 

The re-opening of the colleges of agricultnre is another measure 
which will contribute considerably to the reconstruction of agriculture. 
Initially it is proposed to utilize the colleges mainly for providing 
courses for ex-volunteers, with a view to enabling them to supeivize 
work proposed in connection with positive schemes for soil conserva- 
tion and improved farming. On the completion of these courses, the 
colleges of agriculture will, under the reorganization scheme, 
concentrate chiefly on research and training, both of which are of 
the greatest importance for the future of agriculture. 

Since it has become apparent that the biological control of the 
prickly pear is not a com'plete success, it has been decided to 
reintroduce mechanical eradication of the plant as an additional 
measure. This work is being subsidized on a liberal scale by the 
•State and has already developed beyond the experimental stage. It 
is hoped by this measure to reclaim thousands of morgen of land for 
agriculture and -grazing purposes. 

By degrees we are therefore carrying into effect certain 
recommendations contained in the Reconstruction Report. As soon 
as it is possible for. the Government to make a general statement of 
policy,’ the rate of the reconstruction work will have to be increased 
considerably. The State will have^to provide additional funds, and 
the direct or indirect assistance and co-operation of every member of 
the community — but especially of farmers and organized agriculture 
— will be essential for the practical execution of this gigantic task. 


II. Stimulating Agricultural 
Production. 

R eference has already been made to the hampering effect 
exercised on agricultural production during the war by the 
shortage of certain instruments of production, and to the steps taken 
by the State in this connection. It is now necessary to follow up the 
general discussion in more detail, particularly in view of the frequent 
allegations that one of the principal reasons for the difficult, food 
position is. the absence of a departmental production programme. 

Apart from factors beyond our control, such as unfavourable 
climatic conditions and the fact that only a small percentage of 
South Africa’s soil is suitable for crop production, there are 
numerous other points calling for further elucidation. 

Production Work in General* 

* 

Research . — In tlie .final instance, research work must inevitably 
constitute the basis of progress in the field of agriculture, and this 
work was continued throughout the war years, albeit on a reducrf 
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scale, owing to the absence on military duty oi a large number of 
officers. From time to time, however, satisfactory results were , 
obtained, from which production benefited appreciably. Agricultural 
research will play a bigger role in future than ever before in the 
history of this country. It will be one of the main pillars of 
aijricultural reconstruction. 

Extension Activities . — The thirst for reliable information on 
the part of farmers is evidenced hy the fact thait during this report 
year thousands of requests were once again received for the services 
of extension officers. From the earliest days of the war the 
Department realized that one of its principal tasks would be to 
furnish guidance with a view to stimulating production in 
specific directions. Consequently, the Department sent out as many 
of its officers as possible amongst the farmers to instruct them as to 
how they could increase their production of certain essential crop's. 

Here, too, a shortage of personnel constituted a limiting fa<*.ior. 
The Department is continually receiving representations from 
farmers’ and other organizations to make more extension officers 
available to them and to reduce the areas served by each officer, 
hut thus far it has not been possible to give practical effect to these 
representations. In view of the reorganization, it is hoped shortly 
*to make a commencement with the reinforcement of this service on 
a more effective basis. 

■The general information furnished was, and still is, aimed 
mainly at the stimulation of food production for man and beast 
(with due regard to the conservation and building up of the soil 
and soil fertility, as far as possible), stock improvement, improved 
pasture control, the production of fodder crops, especially Income 
and legumes, the establishment of pastures, and the produ(;tion of 
staple feeds such as wheat and maize. Farmers are also furnished 
with advice in regard to the best way of utilizing such instruments 
of production as ,are in short supply, like fertilizer, agricultural 
implements, etc. 

The manufacture^ of municipal and farm compost and its 
utilization for enhancing the fertility of the soib and stimulating 
production also aroused much interest. 

Oo-operative Demonstrations . — This form of guidance to 
* farmps continues to be one of the best means of promoting improved 
farming practices. ^ Attention was concentrated mainly on feed 
production, soil fertility and erosion control. 

A striking feature is the popularity among farmers in variouvS 
parts of the country, of hairy vetches and certain varieties of Setaria 
grass imported from East Africa a few years ago. These crops 
will probably^ play an important r61e in the production of feeds 
and grazing in areas with a relatively high summer rainfall. 

^Whole-farm or farming-system demonstrations are of special 
importance. The first six of these large-scale demonstrations are 
makifig progress and already they are influencing the farming 
systems in their neighbourhood. Pour, new demonstrations have 
teen put into operatoin. We trust tiat it will be possible foi- these 
demonstrations, whidi are a potent instrument in our efforts at 
improving farminpr practices, to be systematically exteuded. It 
18 proposed to add several new demonstrations during the course 
of the next few yeara. 

■n Work.'— -The valne of , this section of the 

■.^epsErtment s enlightenment work has once ^gain been demonstrated 
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l)y tlie growth and expansion of this movement, the signal successes 
achieved in certain spheres, the enthusiastic support and the interest 
aroused. To-day the movement is very popular, furnishing as it 
does, practical guidance in regard to various subjects relating to 
farming and housekeeping. Many of the older clubs have already 
had such a profound influence on their own communities that im- 
proved farming methods are being practised all round. 

Interest in National Semce is gradually increasing. Several 
successful national-service camps have been held in each of the 
four provinces, and the valuable work carried out in connection with 
erosion control, tree planting, the construction of dams, etc., is a 
promising (indirect oontribution towards the maintenance of 
production. Indeed in these times of soil depletion, any service 
rendered to arrest the process of exhaustion conduces to the advantage 
of farming. The movement is still largely in the first phase of its 
evolution, but its national value for the future has already been 
proved. 

Home-Economics Work . — The Home Economics Officers of the 
Department played a prominent role during the war. To them fell 
the task not only of continuing with their demonstration work and 
giving lectures for the benefit of women’s organizations, which at 
times necessitated the covering of large distances by motor in order 
to reach remote places, but also of devoting their energies to the 
preparation of food, with a view to evolving new dishes calculated 
to ensure a balanced diet, in spite of the shortage of certain products. 
Through the medium of .lectures, demonstrations, broadcast talks 
and numerous articles published in the Department’s Publicity 
Series, these officers made a valuable oontribution /towards food 
conservation. 

Publicatiom . — In conjunction with • the numerous other 
measures instituted with a view to keeping the fanner abreast of 
correct production methods, etc., publications and broadcast talks 
were continued. Their main trend was the instruction of farmers 
as to the numerous measures which can be instituted in order to 
maintain and increase production. Farming in South Africa 
continued to be the, mouthpiece of the Department in this connection, 
and it was vigorously supported by the regular Press Service and 
Publicity Series. 

Farm Labour^ 

Even prior to the outbreak of the war, the question of farm 
labour gave rise to considerable difficulties, owing to the fact that 
the industries, and city life in general, attracted increasingly large 
numbers of natives to the cities and towns. The shortage was 
aggravated by the heavy enlistment in the forces of natives and 
coloureds. 

Fortunately, it was possible to alleviate this position to a con- 
siderable extent by making prisoners of war available to farmers. 
In most cases these prisoners of war were of great assistance. A 
few months ago, however, the Department of Defence withdrew the 
prisoners of war from camps which had been established in various 
parts of the country and from which the labour had been drawn. 

In the meantime, However, more natives and coloureds have 
been discharged from the army, and it is expected that increasing 
numbers of native and coloured ex-soldiers will return to the farms. 
This will assist in augmenting the present number of farm labourers. 

The whole problem remains' a difllciilt one, however,, and the* time 
is ripe for it to be tackled in its entirety. The Executive of the South 
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African Agricultural Union is at present negotiating with the Depart- 
ment of Native Aifairs with a view to finding a more permanent 

solution. • • 1 

A housing scheme for farm labour has been approved in piincipie 
and will be put into operation as soon as possible by the National 
Housing and Planning Commission in coiisuHation with the Depart- 
ment. The scheme envisages the payment of bonuses in respect of 
houses erected for European and Coloured farm labourers aiid should 
make a considerable contribution towards the improvement of the 
living conditions of farm labourers and the stabilization of available 
farm labour. 

Seed* 

Seed production is an important means of stimulating productiorij 
and the following facts in regard to the year’s work are ot interest : — 

Work on the breeding of maize^ kaffircorn, soybeans ^vlA other 
summer crops, as well as the development ol high-quality blight- 
resistant wheat 'varieties constitutes an important part of the \voTk 
carried out at the Potchefstroom College of Agricultuie.^ Good 
progress is being made. The seed-experiment station established at 
this institution some time ago, continues to expand. Seed dealers 
and farmers are making full use of the facilities offered and the 
former willingly co-operate in so far as the correct naming and de- 
scription of seeds proclaimed under the Act is concerned. During 
the year seeds of various grass species were brought within the i)ur- 
view of .the Act. This will undoubtedly lead to the production of 
improved^" grass seed. Tests on selected tejf grass also gave good 
results and promoted higher yields. 

During the past year the Hartebeespoort Experiment Station 
produced 27,000 ounces of selected Virginia tobacco seed for sale 
to hona jide tobacco-growers. This quantity, together with smaller 
quantities produced at Nelspruit and Oudtshoorn, will, for ihe^ greater 
part, meet the requirements of the Union’s Virginia-tobacco growers, 
In so far as Turkish tobacco seed is concerned, the Stellenboseh- 
Elsenburg* College of Agriculture once again devoted much time and 
attention to the breeding of good and reliable seed for sale to ghiwers. 
The demand was exceptionally heavy this year and about 1850 ounces 
were disposed of. More than 90 per cent, of the tobacco-growers, 
placed their orders for seed with the College. 

A few outstanding new strains of yellow maize were developed 
at the summer-crop Experiment Station at Kroonstad and have been 
tested out with very good results, by farmers in the north-western 
Free State, The Stellenbosch-Elsenburg College of Agriculture 
scored further successes with the numerous vheat and winter-cereal 
variety experiments which have been in progress for some years 
with a view to the development of superior species, more particularly 
■ those suited to the soil and climatic requirements of the western 
Cape Province, 

Of special significance is the development of the vegetable-seed 
industry ^ during the' war years. Before the war vegetable seed was 
• mainly imported from certain European countries at a considerably 
lower cost than that at which it was possible to produce the seed, in 
South Africa, Very soon after the outbreak of the war, the Union’s 
purees of oversea imports were cut off, and the Department instituted 
its own production scheme. Serious difficulties had to be surmounted. 
Chief among these was that of enlightening farmers on the production 
^ seed of good quality. This task was undertaken by the Division 
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of Horticulture, and tlianks to its activities, seed production has 
progressed by leaps and bounds. In 1943 seed dealers established 
an a^ociation, and a year later vegetable-seed growers followed suit. 
The Department inaugurated a seed-inspection scheme and undertook 
control over imports and exports. The result of these measures is 
that the quality of some locally-produced seed is as high as that of the 
imported article and that prices, too, compare quite favourably. 

There are at present some 340 registered vegetable-seed growers 
in the Union falling under the inspection service. The vegetable- 
seed scheme was an appreciable factor in the prevention of a vegetable 
shortage in this country. Indeed, it made possible production on a 
scale large enough to have a stimulating effect on the output of 
the canning and dehydration factories. 

There is yet another feature of vegetable-seed growing worthy 
of mention, viz., the elaborate tests carried out during the past few 
years by the Vegetable Experiment Station on the Cape Flats. 
Experiments are carried out on practically all species of importance 
to that area, and the results obtained have already made a valuable 
contribution towards the solution of the fundamental problems of the 
vegetable industry. 

In view of the susceptibility of South African seed potatoes to 
virus diseases, fresh supplies are constantly being imported, particu- 
larly from Scotland. The imported tubers are propagated locally 
up to the third or fourth generation, and the seed potatoes so obtained 
are then utilized for the cultivation of the principal crop. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war, a serious shortage of seed 
potatoes arose, and it became necessary for the Department to take 
the necessary steps for ensuring an adequate supply of seed potatoes 
to maintain production. 

The problem was tackled from three angles. In the first place, 
research work was extended with a view to encouraging the culti- 
vation of virus-free potato.es. Very good results were obtained, and 
a Potato Experiment Station is now being established at the Eiet 
Iliver Settlement. 

Secondly, the Departmental services in connection with the im 
spection and certification of seed potatoes were also extended through 
the organization of greater numbers of seed-potato associations in 
all areas regarded as suitable for the cultivation of seed potatoes. 
In 1941 there were 3 such associations. To-day there are no less 
than 36. 

Thirdly, owing to the lisk of degeneration in transit and storage, 
the Department itself unuertook the importation and distribution of 
seed potatoes from the United Kingdom. Importers were also allowed 
to undertake independent importation from the United States of 
America and Canada, provided they were prepared to bear the atten- 
dant risks themselves. The importation scheme was carried out 
without a hitch. A considerable quantity of seed potatoes has once 
again been ordered from the United Kingdom for the coming season. 

Bonemeal and Concentrates* 

Bonemeal is an essential requirement in the maintenance of 
production, particularly of milk, dairy products and meat. Its value 
lies in its high phosphorous content, a mineral in which most of the 
Union's soils are deficient. The feeding of bonemeal is also indis- 
pensable as a protective measure against gallamsiekte^ 

Since the outbreak of the war, considerable difficulty has been 
. experienced in regard to the provision of the country's bonemeal 
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rcQuiroHLonts. Our dop'oudonco upon imports and iHc rcstiictocl iin* 
porta tion facilities arising from the shortage of shipping space, m 
conjunction with the high prices of the imported article, had a 
hampering effect on the livestock industries. . , , i • 

Strenuous efforts w’ere directed at stimulating local production. 
The measures instituted include the raising of the price of bones to 
. 7s. per 100 lb., propaganda through the medium of a whole series of 
organizations, etc. Unfortunately, no noteworthy progress was made 
in this field and this year’s production remained at more or less the 
same level as last year’s viz,, approximately 20,000 tons. The demand 
on the other hand, is considerably higher than the pre-war delnaud 
of 30,000 tons. Hence the supply position is not too favourable, 
particularly in view of the fact that the Department is eager to^ make 
more honemeal available in order to strengthen our livestock indus- 
tries. For the past few years, it has been possible to set aside only 
a small percentage for .this purpose, since gallamsiekte areas must 
enjoy preference, and require large supplies. 

The system of distribution on a ration basis against permits, 
proved satisfactory, but permits can be issued only within the limits 
of the available stocks, and unfortunately it was not possible to 
satisfy all applicants.- It is therefore necessary once agq-iu to 
emphasize that under the present conditions of short supplies and 
high demands, the Department cannot depart from the policy of 
giving preference to gallamsiekte areas, where the bonemeal is most 
needed. Nor can there be any question at this stage of abolishing the 
prohibition on the use of bonemeal as a fertilizer. During the year, 
8,500 permits for bonemeal were issued to farmers every quarter. 

The quantity of stock lick which can be manufactured is limited 
by the fixed quantity of bonemeal allotted for that purpose, and thivS 
allotment cannot^ be increased as long as the bonemeal shortage 
persists. Stock licks are also valuable animal feeds, and are made 
available mainly in parts where it is not possible to furnish bon-emeal. 
During the year, approximately 3,000 tons of stock lick were manu- 
factured, and issued against permits. 

In January the prices of both bonemeal and stock licl -58 were 
revised. In the case of bonemeal they vary from 13s. 6d. to l4s. per 
100 lb,, and in the case of stock liok, from 12s. 8d. to 16s. 6d,, 
depending on the various types and quality. 

Carcase Meal (meat and bonemeal) is also rationed and issued 
against permits, mainly in the case of poultry and pig mixtures. A 
fixed quota is allowed to feed mixers, but in order to meet the demand 
it will be necessary to import considerable quantities of bone at high 
prices. 

An important development in regard to the feeding of livestock, 
especially in the case of dairy herds and poultry, is the increasing 
uemand for balanced rations of protciu'^rich feeds, XJn<3cr normal 
conditions, adequate supplies' of cereals for this purpose are produced 
locally, but there is a shortage of proteins,, and the local production 
01 cake meal is inadequate to meet the demands of farmers wishing 
to make their own balanced ratios, and also of feed mixtures. 

. 1 . -k whole poaitioa_ regarding the production, supplies and dis- 
tribution oi stock feed is at present being investigated by a denart- 
, mental committee. , 

' Transport. ' 


•' also complicated matters 
'MIt* ; ^ yehicles were practically unobtainable nor 

':,r • ' 
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was it easy to obtain sufficient trucks for tbe 'greatly-increased trans- 
portation of products and production material. 

In co-operation with, the Railway Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defence, however, lorries were made available for the trans- 
port of certain important crops, such as maize, and also for kraal 
manure which increased in importance as a fertilizer in consequence of 
the tertilizer shortage. Towards the end of the past maize-threshing 
season, however, the Department of Defence was compelled to with- 
draw its lorries, but the Railway Administration continued to assist 
farmers as far as possible in this important work. 

It stands to reason that the position in regard to railway trucks 
did not improve as the war raged on, but it is most gratifying to be 
able to state that the Railway Administration was always ready to 
assist and was extremely obliging in so far as the transport of products 
and farming requisites was concerned. True, there were delays, but 
these, were invariably due to insuperable difficulties. 

Fertilizers. 

The demand for fertiliser continues to exceed the supply. During 
the war our fertilizer manufacturers increased the production of 
super-phosphate, through factory expansion, to a maximum which 
compares very favourably with our normal pre-war consumption. 
Owing to the heavy demand for farm products, coupled with better 
prices, the fertilizer requirements of farmers have trebled themselves 
since the outbreak of the war, but only about one-third of the demand 
can be satisfied. 

The normal fertilizer allocations for 1945 were originally, in 
November 1944, based on the maximum factory production during 
the whole of 1945. After the permits for the first half of 1945 had 
already been issued, unexpected difficulties arose in connection with 
the importation of Moroccan rock phosphate with the result that by 
the end of April our supplies of superphosphate fell short by about 
30,000 tons. Unfortunately, it therefore became imperative to cut 
down, all allocations for the second half of 1945 by one-third. Maize 
and potato farmers were hardest hit hy this reduction. 

In view of the difficult maize position, mosts, maize farmers were 
subsequently compensated, when it was decided, as a special measure, 
tp make available an additional 26,000 tons of fertilizer for the 
sole purpose of assisting maize farmers in the recognized high- 
producing maize districts in increasing and speeding up their 
production for 1945-46. It will be appreciated that it would have 
been unpractical to distribute the small quantities available 
fertilizer among all maize farmers in the Union. The distribution 
had of necessity to he confined to districts in the recognized intensive 
maize belt. 

The estimsfctes for 1946 are again based on maximum production ; 
thus each farmer can expect more or less the same as in 1945,,, plus the 
^ one-third cut. , 

Since our factories have already reached their ma;:a^nm 
production of superphosphate, we cannot rely on any appreciable 
increase in the local production for improving the 1946 position, even 
if we were to succeed in importing larger quantities of rock phosphate 
from oversea. If the latter course is possible, however, the factories 
will be able to effect a slight increase in their output, of superphosphate ' 
mixture. ' ^ ’ 

Higher fertilizer allotments in 1946 will therefore be possible 
only if we succeed in importing appreciable quantities of processed 
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phosphate in the form of superphosphate, double superphoshate oi' 
ammonium phospliate. Owing to the big demand in Europe 
other countries, prospects in this connection are not too bright 
although the Government continues to make every possible effort m 
this direction. 

Although the war is over and the shipping position may improve 
appreciably, the demand for phosphates will probably continue to 
exceed the available supplies for some considerable time, and at 
least for 1946. As long as this position persists, it will definitely 
not be in the interests of our farmers to relax the control over 
fertilizer. The scheme has been, and, in fact, is still one of the 
principal production schemes of the past few years. 

Moreover, rationing has been placed on a more effective basis 
during the past year and distribution is being carried out according 
to a priority rating, particularly in so far as essential foodstuffs are 
concerned. 

The estimated supplies for each calendar year are allocated as 
early as the beginning of November of the preceding year, and 
permits are issued immediately. The 1944 and 1945 application 
forms are being used again lor 1946. Farmers who have already 
received fertilizer permits this year will therefore not be required to 
submit fresh application forms. All farmers who did not obtain any 
fertilizer this year, must^ send in the requisite application form 
before 31 October, 1945, giving very sound reasons as to why this is 
their first application. Persons who have bought or leased farms must 
furnish the Controller of Fertilizer with full particulars in regard to 
any such changes before the aforementioned date. Late applicants 
and persons faping to ^ive tipaely notice of changes of address, will 
not be taken into consideration before July 1946. 

Late applications annually^ give rise to untold confusion and 
dissatisfaction, and it is imperative that this hampering factor should 
be eliminated in the interests of the rationing scheme and of the 
farming community as a whole. 

By this time a fertilizer quota will have been allocated to 
practically every farm in the Union. Since the fertilizer position 
remains more or less constant, no fertilizer can be granted for 
expansion of farming. Farmers purchasing or renting new farms, 
should therefore, before negotiating such transactions or purchasing- 
expensive seed and tractors, ascertain whether they will receive an 
allotment for that farm and what their chances are of securing 
fertilizer. In exchanging or sub-dividing farms, fanners must make 
their own arrangements in regard to the distribution of the fertilizer 
quota. The new owner or, lessee is entitled to the fertilizer alloted to 
the farm. 

* Considerable- dissatisfaction was expressed about the raising, by 
the Price Controller, of the prices- of certain fertilizers as from 9 
February 1945. 

These complaints are unfounded, as an examination of the chief 
reasons underlying the iicrease will reveal. 

They are the followiag: — , , 

(1) Higher prices of Imported rock phosphate; 

(2) Increased costs elc ■: actory, due mainly to higher wages, higher 

pnees of bags i ) i higher expenditure on the maintenance 
< of factory equipment; and 

(3) increased pricei of certain ingredients used in mixed 

: ' fertilizers, espi X i dly fish meal, which is an imporijant 

^ iiGCgredient of o; ; ! mic mixtures. 
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The^ manufacturers do not make unreasonable profits on these 
prices; in fact, owing to the considerable rise in the costs of the 
abovenientioned items, their profits are actually lower to-day than 
prior to the raising of prices. 

It stands to reason that the fertilizer shortage led to an enormous 
increase in the demand for Itarroo and other manure^l The prices 
rose out of all proportion to the Value of the commodities and more- 
over in many cases the quality was poorer. Consequently, for some 
time past consideration has been given to the institution of measures 
to check these malpractices. Since the quality of manure varies from 
area to area, this is obviously no easy task. In January 1945, 
however, the first step was taken, and a restriction was imposed on the 
transport of fertilizers which are not of the desired quality. Pei*sons 
dealing in fertilizers must be in possession ofi a permit issued by the 
Controller of Fertilizer, authorizing them to sell such fertilizers and 
to secure the necessary transport facilities. Such permits are issued 
only^ if the Controller is satisfied that the fertilizers are of the 
requisite quality and that the seller is charging a reasonable price 
commensurate with the chemical composition and fertilizing value 
of the product. 

Where it is established on the grounds of complaints (supported 
by specimens) received from farmers, or otherwise, that the fertilizer 
sold by a holder of a permit is not of the nature, composition or 
quality as claimed in the application form, such a permit is cancelled. 

No application for the transport of fertilizer by Hail Motor 
Service, is considered by the South African Railways and Harbours, 

. unless tlie consignor is in possession of a permit. Airangements have 
been made with these authorities to enforce this regulation. 

The second and equally important step came at the close of* the 
year under review, when it was definitely decided to fix prices for 
the principal fertilizers. Accordingly, the following maximum 
prices were announced in G-overnment Notice 1708 of 14 September, 
1945:-- 

Crude manure: 14s, per ton f.o.r. consignor's station. 

Sifted manure: 16s. per ton f.o.r. consignor’s station. 

Milled manure : 30s. per ton f.o.r. conignor’s station. 

Crude compost : 16s. per ton f.o.r. consignor's station. 

Sifted compost; 30s. per ton f.o.r. consignor’s station. 

Agricultural lime : 20s. per ton f.o.r. consignor’s station. 

When the product is delivered in hags, the seller is entitled to 
an additional Is. per bag. 

The campaign for the encouragement of com^jwt-making is being 
' vigorously pursued, and is hearing fruit on many farms. 

The smaller, municipalities are also being urged to utilize night 
» soil and other organic materials for making compost. This campaign, 
too, has been attended by striking success and there are at present 81 
municipalities manufacturing approximate^ly 70,000 tons ol compost 
annually. The ever-increasing production of compost is having a 
very salutary effect both on food production and on soil conservation. 

The Pfoiuotion of Qmno surpassed all expectations, and the 
collection, transport and allotment were carried out with more thhn 
the customary speed. At the end of the season, however, exceptional 
misfortune was experienced in that the largest cargo boat hired for the 
transport of guano ran phore, with a cargo of approximately 423 tons 
on board. Fortunately, the guano. output was sufficient to make good 
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the loss of the 422 tons and it was possible to fulfil all obligations 
towards the farmers to whom guano had been allocated, ^aturiUly, 
the allocation for next year will be reduced to the extent ot this loss. 

Owino* to the general shortage of fertilizers, the demand tor guano 
continues to be far in excess of the supply, with the result that 
allocations must necessarily be curtailed. A total of 6414 applications 
was receiyad. for guano to be used as follows : _ 

Wheat. Vegetables. Onions. Potatoes. 

morgen. morgen. morgen. morgen. 

305,765 34,7791 10,176^ 43,226 

Number of bags allocated: 72,783. 

The price of guano was raised from £9 to £10 per ton, which, 
as farmers know, is very low in 'comparison with the prices of otlior 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 

Agricultural Implements and Requisites. 

The Government devoted special attention to the importation and 
local manufacture of agricultural implements, machinery, jute goods, 
wire, etc. In this field, too, we were largely dependent upon imports 
before the war. Notwithstanding a severe shortage of shipping 
space, importation was continued, but these commodities became 
very scarce, especially during the years 1940 to 1943. Since the 
improvement in the sliipping condition, there has been a considerable 
increase in the importation of numerous articles and the position in 
general has been appreciably eased. 

The period under review was not characterized by inoreastnl ’ 
importation only, but also iy an improvement in the quality of the 
locally-manufactured articles. Moreover, the control meusiirc's in 
respect of imports have gradually been relaxed and reports state 
that as from 31 October, 1945, the Organization of the Controller 
of Agricultural Implements, Machinery and Eequisites will, for all 
practical purposes, cense to exist as a separate unit. Thus, for 
example, the control over the sale of grain, potato and salt bags 
made of jute has been lifted, and permits in respect of windmill heads 
■ and towers have _ been abolished. The same applies to permits in 
respect of all engines of less than 20 horse power, and from 1 October, 
1945, farmers will be able to secure 30 roll's of barbed wire without 
a permit. Control will be continued only in the case of the acquisition 
and sale of caterpillar tractors, applications for barbed wire from 
non-farmers where more than 30 roils are required, and the issue of 
permits for binder twine. 

On ,a weight baM.s, ■roughly 15,670 tons of the principal types of 
' agricultural implements, machinery, and spare parts were imported 
• during the first 8 months of 1945, as compared with 11,100 tons for 
the first 8 months of 1944, and 4,770 tons for th’e same period in 1943. 
In the case of a few important items, such as tractors, ploughs with 
niore than one share, cream separators, etc., ■ imports for the first 
; , .8 months of 1945, exceeded the total for 1944. 'jfhe total figure for 
, ai articles imported in 1945 (first 8 months) is only about 2,700 tons 
lower than the total for 1944 and approximately 7,200 tons higher 
the total for 1943. The total net weight of the oversea orfiers 
p.' pr ; 1945-46 amounts to , approximately 30,000 tons. 

■ Very good progress was also made with the local manufacture 
implenienta and spare parts.. The efforts made in 1944 
Aot- only the .quantity, but also the quality of locally- 
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manufactured articles, led to a material improvement. In so far as 
quantities are concerned, the production was roughly 10,000 tons 
in 1943. Prom this the figure rose to 14,600 tons in 1944 and an 
estimated total of 16,000 tons for 1945. The progress is all *i^he 
more striking if the fact is taken into consideration that in the case of 
certain articles, production was retarded temporary shortages of 
certain types of steel and the alteration of the specifications for 
certain prescribed types of steel, with a view to quality improvement. 
There was such a big improvement in the production and .quality 
of certain types of articles, that it was even possible to export to other 
African states. 

Although numerous difficulties in respect of local manufacturers 
have been overcome, others are still awaiting a solution, especially 
if the local product is to compete with the imported article in the 
post-war period. 

In so far as loire is concerned, galvanized barbed wire continues 
to be the most difficult item to supply. During 1944 only 2,000 tons 
were received from oversea and this supply was issued to farmers 
under permit. During the first 8 months of 1945 approximately 
3,200 tons were obtained from oversea and distributed among about 
6,900 farmers. ISTo appreciable improvement in the position is 
expected before the end of 1946. Nevertheless, distribution and 
(‘ontrol will be relaxed from October 1945 in so far as hona fide 
farmers are concerned. 

"With regard to plain wire the position is, fortunately, quite 
satisfactory and permits, have been abolished. Since the end of 
1944 baling wire, including binding wire, has been released for all 
agricultural purposes. Ten tons of wire per month are still withheld 
for constrxiction works on farms and distributed among farmers under 
permit. The permit virtually serves as a guarantee to the applicant 
that he will obtain this special wire. 

In so far as hinder twine is concerned, roughly 43,400 bales were 
sold to farmers during the 1944-45 wheat season (on the basis of 500 
ft. per lb. of twine), as compared with 56,600 tons the previous year. 

The decrease is due mainly to the smaller crop. In fiew of the 
expected effect of hampering factors during the coming fjeason, the 
country’s requirements in respect of binder twine for the 1945-46 
crop, wull he less than 45,000 bales. Not only is there sufficient 
binder twine to meet the country’s requirements, but in consequence 
of a stipulation that a proportional percentage of the surplus imports 
of 1944 is to be mixed with locally-manufactured hinder twine, 
practically the entire surplus was also disposed of. This step is 
fully justified, in as much as the supplies of binder twine had to be 
imported long before any estimate of the crop was possible, and it is 
in the interests of .farmers that the Government should take timely 
steps to ensure that there are adequate supplies in the country. As , 
soon as this surplus has been completely wiped out, control over the 
distribution of binder twine will be lifted. 

For the twelve months ended 301 June 1946, approximately 53,000 
tons of jute goods^ to the taliie of-roughly ,£4,000,000 were imported. 
Owing to the poor crops of the past few years, all the bags imported , 
by the Government were not taken by farmers. In this connection*, 
too, the Government could take no risk, and the bags were ordered » 
long beforehand. Because of the crop failures/ an. appreciable, ;; 
quantity of surplus bags had to be stored in the XTnion. In view off;; ; 
the increase in the demand for jute goods since the cessation/pf :; ;;J; 
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hostilities, the carry-over will undoubtedly be taken up and controlled 
importation will have to be continued for a further period. 

Although the Controller of Agricultural Implements, Macbuiery 
and Requisites did not fall under the Department of Agriculture, 
its Organization worked in very close collaboration with the Depart- 
ment and rendered an important service to the farming community, 
particularly in regard to the provision of essential production 
requisites. 

Agricultural Education. 

The re-opening of the Colleges of Agriculture in February 194(> 
was another big forward step, for more agricultural knowledge is an 
essential requirement for improved farming and the increased pro- 
duction resulting from it. 

A programme of short and special courses 'was drawn up for the 
first part of the year for civilians as well as soldiers and ex-volunteers. 
The courses were attended by about 570 students, the majority 
of whom were civilians. The poor attendance of soldiers and ox- 
volunteers is due to tw^o main factors, viz. {a) the inability on the 
part of soldiers to obtain the necessary military leave and insulficienf 
publicity given to the course; and (6) the absence in w’ar zones out- 
side the Union of the major portion of the Union Defence Force. 

A further programme was drawn up for the period July- 
December 1945. 

This programme embraces a repetition of the special sheo,p and 
wool course at Grootfontein, two special courses of 2 months each for 
the training of soil -erosion foremen, also at Grootfontein, short 
courses at Glen, and series of short courses chain courses at 
Cedara and Potchefstroom. The so-called “ chain eotirses ’’ c.onvsisi 
of a series of short courses, each of 2 to 3 weeks^ duration, dealing 
with a specific branch of farming. 

The full series of four courses at Cedara consists of;— farm 
mechanics (3 weeks), dairy and pig farming (2 weeks), poultry farm- 
ing and vegetable growing (3 weeks), and farm crops and farm 
managemei^it (3 weeks). 

Potchefstroom offers a similar series and students can enrol for 
one or more, or for the full series. Such a series offers a good 
refresher course to farmers who have been in the army for four or 
five years, and to persons. with a modicum of fai^mjng experience, who 
wish, after their discharge from the forces, to go in for. farming on 
their oyn or perhaps on a settlement or on crown land. The first of 
these series of courses has drawn a satisfactory measure of support, 
and it is expected that they will- prove a great success. 

Special courses, of 6 months . at Cedara and 12 months at 
Potchefstroom, were commenced in AugUvSt 1945 for training selected 
. soldiers as instructors in Agriculture on the settlements where ex- 
. volunteers will be placed. 

It is anticipated that the coming year will witness a heavy 
demand for agricultural education of ex-volunteers and civilians and 
the prograihme which has been drawn up for 1946 is designed to 
, |nco™ of the accommodation and 

fP labilities offered by the Colleges of Agriculture. The main features 
9 of this programme are the following: — 

^ ^Jwb-year Diploma Course will be recommenced in 
14? > - i > 1946, at Potchefstroom, Grootfontein, Glen and 
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(6) A Special Senior Diploma Course will be held at Cedar a for 
students of all tbe Colleges of Agriculture wbo interrupted 
tbeir studies to enlist in the forces, to enable them to com- 
plete their courses without any further delay. 

(o) Special Sheep and Wool courses of three months each will 
be held at Grootfontein and Glen. 

In order to meet the expected demand for intensive training 
of short duration and simultaneously to recommence the normal 
regular courses, it will be necesspy to limit the number of students 
for each course in accordance with the available accommodation in 
the hostels and the number of students whom it will be possible to 
train satisfactorily with the aid of practical work and demonstrations. 
In these circumstances, the schemes for 1946 have been devised on a 
basis of 120-130 students in the Diploma Course, 130-150 in the 
Special Sheep and Wool courses and other special courses and over 
2,000 in short courses of 2 to 3 weeks each ‘and the series of short 
courses. 

^ It is evident that a good start has once again been made with 
agricultural education. 


IIL Principal Food Products. 

'T'HE following data in connection with individual food products 

reflect the position in regard to these products during the year. 

Maize* 

The 1944/45 Season. 

The 1944-45 maize season started with a crop estimate of approxi- 
mately 18 million bags of maij?e, and is was clear, therefore, in view 
of the experience during the similar poor season of 1942-43, that more 
drastic measures than those applied in the past would be necessary 
for regulating the flow of maize, in order to ensure supplies for 
the entire season and to make provision for as large a carry-over to 
1945-46 as possible. 

In these circumstances, it was decided to adopt a new policy iu 
regard to control over the maize industry, by vesting in the Mealie 
Industry Control Board the sole right of purchasing maize from 
producers, at least in the principal production areas. The necessary 
legal powers thereto already existed by virtue of both War Measure 
IsTo. 20 of 1942 and an amendment to the Board's scheme by Procla- 
mation.„No. 147 of 1942, but hitherto, the Board had not exercised 
its powers and had regulated distribution, to a certain extent, through 
the medium of control oven elevator maize, and partly also in 
accordance with arrangements with the co-operative societies, where- 
by a certain degree of control over the marketing of supplies in thei? 
pdssession was vested in the Board. 

The Mealie Industry Control, Board acted as sole buyer of 
producers' maize only in the principal production areas, the two 
northern provinces and the Vryburg and Mafeking districts, while 
in the rest of the Union the former arrangements held good. 
Purchases in the abovementioned areas were carried out by agents — 
the various maize co-operative societies, as well as persons previously 
registered with the Board as maize dealers. 

In practice, this arrangement initially brought about no sub- 
stantial change in the system previously applied. All agents were 
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autiiorized, subject to the permit regulations, to sell all inaize taken 
in from producers, so that distribution could -continue in the usual 
manner and through the usual! channels. The only difference was 
that sales had to be made under permit on behalf of the Board, and 
that the agent received compensation in respect of handling and 
storage, instead of the customary profit which would have accrued 
to him if he had sold on his own account. In addition, from tinie 
to time at the request of agents, certain quantities of maize in their 
possession, were exempted from permits and agents were free to 
dispose of the released maize on their own account. An important 
factor, however, was that the Board was in a position at any given 
time, to take complete control over all maize in possession of agents 
should the exigency arise, and unfortunately, the necessity for 
enforcing this power was not long in arising. 

In view of the small crop and the increased costs of produ(‘,tion, 
the price to the producer was fixed at Is. 6d. per bag higher than that 
of the previous season, viz., 17s. 6cl. per bag for the best grades in 
the case of -maize in bags. In the case of elevator maize the pric^e 
was reduced hy Is.. Id. per bag, and in the case of other loose maize, 
by 2s. per hag, while in the case of parcels of less than 200 lb., the 
price was fixed at Id. per lb. and subsequently changed to a minimum 
of fd. and a maximum of Id. per Ih. Prices for seed maize Avere 
fixed at a minimum of 20s. per bag. 

In order to maintain the price to the consumer at the same level 
as during the previous season when the price to the producer was 
16s. per bag for the best grades, the Government decided to pay a 
subsidy of Is 6d. per hag. Consequently, the maximum selling 
could be fixed at 18s. 7d. per ba^. This price was intended for sales 
in small quantities,^ i.e., a maximum of nine bags at a time, ami 
where larger quantities were sold, it was intended ihat i.lic p 3 nee 
should be correspondingly lower. To ensure this, tbe following H(^alc 
of selling prices was prescribed for agents selling on, behalf of tlm 
Board, in accordance with the quantities sold in a batch : — 


pRIOB PBR BAG. 


Quantity Sold. 


Grades 2 Grades 3, 

and 6. 4, 5 and 7, 


Grade 8. 


Not less than 5,000 bags 

Less than 5,000, but not less than 500 bags. . . . 

Less than 500, but not less than 100 bags 

Less than 100, but not less than 50 bags,. . . . . . 

Less than 50, but not less than 25 bags.‘. 

Less than 25, but not less than 10 bags. 

Less than 10, but not l^ss than 1 bag.. 


s. d. 
17 1 
17 3 
17 5 
17 7 

17 10 

18 1 
18 7 


s. d* 
16 11 
17 1 
17 3 
17 5 
17 8 

17 11 

18 5 


R. d. 

16 S 
10 10 

17 0 
17 2 
17 5 
17 8 
IB 2 


, A mm principle introdiiced in tkis connection was the mainte- 
nance of one constant price thronghout the season, instead of the 
’y former practice of making provision for a gradual rise in the price, 
St,-, from September onwards to cover storage costs. The Board, as sole 
of prodncers’ maize, was in a position to do this, since it paid 
storage costs and could therefore without any difficulty calculate 
average,, expenditure oU this item' for the season. 

‘■'■yv,; ! far as prices for maize products were concerned, it was 
allg'w certain^ increases in coxdparison with the previous 
costs had - iu the meantime iuereased 
■: ; ^ ^ , ,, 
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to a certain extent* Tlie following prices were Jaxed for the various 
products: — 


Product. 

Millers. 

Distributors. 

Pine granulated mealiemeal 

s. d. 

19 1 

s. d. 

20 7 

Unsifted granulated mealiemeal 

18 9 

20 3 

Unsifted mealiemeal other than unsifted granulated mealiemeal 

18 3 

19 9 

Sifted crushed maize * 

18 9 

20 3 

Unsifted crushed maize • 

18 3 

19 9 


34 2 

25 8 

MeaHe rice 

24 2 

25 8 
.13 0 

Maize-germ meal 

11 6 

Hominy Chop 

10 0 

^ 11 6 

Mealie bran 

6 2 

1 7 8 

1 


The^ same conditions which applied in regard to prices, during 
the previous seasons,^ for example, in connection with transport costs, 
salevs in small packings, etc., applied this season, excef)t that in 
consequence of the 10 per cent, increase in railway rates, a corres- 
ponding ' increase was .allowed in the prices of maize transported by 
rail. 

In order to place distributors in Naial and the Cap^ Province, 
with the exception of the Yryburg and Mafeking districts, in the 
same position as those in the rest of the Union, an equalisation levy 
of 7d. per bag was imposed on all maize purchased from producers 
by registered traders in the first-mentioned areas. This sum^ repre- 
sents the difference between the basic figure at which selling prices are 
fixed and the price at which the Board sells wholesale quantities of 
maize. 

In view of the fact that a wholly new principle was introduced 
this season, in that the Board itself acted as the sole buyer of 
producers’ maize in the chief production peas, it was deemed neces- 
sary to assign to a small committee, consisting of the Chairman and 
two members of the Board, the duty of assisting the Management in 
the initial stages in the evont of conditions arising in the application 
of the new regulations upon which the Manager could not reasonably 
be expected to make decisions on his own responsibility, as well as 
to furnish him with advice. 

. One of the first problems was that of finding adcommodation for 
the new season’s maize. There was a carry-over of approximately 
3,000,000 bags from the previous season, the bulk of which* was in 
the hands of co-operative societies, although appreciable supplies, 
were also in grain elevators. KTaturally, both the co-operative 
societies and the Eailway Administration were anxious to get rid of 
the old maize so as to be able to clear their storage space to make room 
for the new deliveries. The marketing, on the other hand, as is 
generally the case at the commencement of a new season, was a 
comparatively slow process. , , 

- The crdp was concentrated mainly in the western and northern, 
Transvaal and parts of the south-western Orange Free State, and, 
moreover, started coming in slightly eplier than usual. Con«- 
sequently the total quantity of maize which was placed on the market 
was considerably in excess of what it would have been with a total 
output of only about 18 million bags, had, the production been 
distributed over the whole country, -in . which case producers would, ^ 
on the whole, have retained larger quantities on the f^irms., r 
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In ordsr to aitioliorate tlio position in this respoct, o-nd }ioviii|f;>’ 
rogard to the fate which befell moist maize stacked in the open 
during the 1943-44 season, plans were demised to find a way 
the difficulties. Several expedients were considered, and it was finally 
decided: 

{a) That all maize under cover be frozen until such time as 
the supplies stacked in the open are disposed of and that the Board 
undertake direct control over the marketing of these supplies, while 
sales by agents be restricted to small quantities for local consumption ; 
and 

(6) that arrangements be made to assist the co-operative societies 
in obtaining Wcksails from the Department of Defence for .covering 
maize stacked in the open, and that, subject to certain conditions, 
the Board should undertake payment of the Land Bank interest on 
such maize, 

Furthermore, it was decided to transport as much of the maize 
stacked in the open as possible to grain elevators with accomniodation, 
at the Board's expense. As an additional measure for expediting the 
moving of the maize stacked in the open, all traders in the native 
territories, where transport problems frequently present difficulties, 
were approached with an offer of additional allotments under permit 
as a reserve for subsequent use should diffi.culties be experienced in 
obtaining essential supplies in the course of the season, owing to lack 
of transport facilities. 

In addition, special concessions were granted for disposing of the 
remaining old season's maize which had already been considerably 
damaged by weevils and for which the demand was poor, since Iniyers 
preferred the fresh new season's maize. Inte/r alia^ prices were slightly 
reduced, and where supplies had to he transported over long dislan(*eH, 
the Board bore a portion of the railage costs, while the pcrniit 
regulations in respect of the old season's crop were temporarily 
abolished. 

These measures had the desired effect, and before the end <jf 
the year, a very small percentage of the maize which had been stucktnl 
in the open remained unsold, although considerable quantities still 
had to be consigned by rail. 

For' a while matters progressed without a hitch, but the relief 
was short-lived, for the maize stacked in the open had baredy been 
disposed of, when the possibility of a shortage once again demanded 
special attention. 

The estimated crop of approximately 18 million bags, whicl) 
more or less corresponded with the final figure, was concentrated 
mainly in the western and northern Transvaal and parts of the north- 
western Orange Free State. In other parts the crops were so poor 
that many farmers did not have sufficient maize for their own use. 
For this reason the deliveries constituted a considerably higher per- 
centage of the^ total yield than would have been the case with a 
generally distributed crop, in view of the fact that in normal yeurs 
producers retain an estimated quantity of about 10 million bogs for 
their own use* The actual deliveries, which amounted to slightly 
more than 11 million bags, were, however, still considerably higher 
than had been expected, for with a carry-over from the previous 
season of more than three million bags, it was expected that a con- 
siderable quantity of anaize would be carried over to the following 
, season. Moreover, during a considerable part of the sawing season 
,^rospects so good tliat tl.e general, opinion was that there would 
, a bumper crop, and many a person had fiJmdy begun 

feel unea^ about the problem of disposing of so' much maize. 
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TlDfortunately, tli.e conditiouL progressively deteriorated as the « 
year 1944 drew to its close, and although even in December, the hope 
was still cherished that the crop would at least meet the country’s 
requirements, it gradually became evident that the situation would 
by no means be bright. The cycle was completed, and it soon became 
abundantly clear that, whereas the season commenced with a some- 
what troublesome localised surplus problem, it would end with a 
very much more serious general-shortage problem. 

As the supply position, in consequence of the continuous drought, 
became increasingly difScnltj a corresponding increase in the demand 
for maize took place. During the month of Decen^er the consump- 
tion had already run into one and a half million bags. If this were 
to have continued supplies would have been exhausted long before 
the end of the season, and consequently drastic action was necessary 
to curtail consumption in order to ensure supplies for the whole season 
and, in so far as it was possible, retain a carry-over, especially 
having regard to the fact that the following season’s crop was also 
expected to be poor: . 

Consequently, the first curtailment in the grants under permit 
to consumers was made as from February. Initially only grants in 
respect of stock feed decreased, but later still more drastic curtail- 
ments became necessary, and the grants for human consumption had 
to be reduced as well. In addition, it was necessary to curtail permit- 
free sales, while less leniency had to be displayed in dealing with the 
large numbers of fresh applications for permits. These methods 
led to some improvement in the position, but nevertheless the carry- 
over to the following season was comparatively small if account is 
taken of the fact that once again a poor crop was expected and that 
in view of its being more widely distributed this time, a proportion- 
ately smaller quantity of maize would reach the market. 

An additional problem which arose in connection with the dis- 
tribution of maize, was that of furnishing yellow maize for essential 
purposes. The Board took control over sales only late in the season. 
In the meantime agents sold directly, and owing to the short crops 
in the principal yellow-maize production areas, the supplies were 
inadequate to meet all the demands for the season. As long as the 
agents undertook sales themselves there could, of course, be no co- 
ordination of sales, and early in 1945, after the Board had once again 
taken control over sales, it was found that it would be necessary to 
take special steps to set aside yellow maize, which is so essential for 
poultry and pig feeding, for this purpose only. This was accom- 
plished by the issue of special permits for the purchase of yellow 
maize and the replacement of sales by traders from the Board’s 
supplies against such permits only. Fortunately, this measure had 
the desired effect. 

TKe 1945/46 Season. 

The regulation by virtue of which the Board, from the beginning 
of the 1944-:45 season, acted as sole buyer of producers’ maize in the 
principal production areas was, initially, subject to ^ the under- 
standing that the Board would 'abandon it directly it did not pirove 
a success. * , , 

Despite the manifold difficulties which were experienced, this 
regulation was carried out with a, fair measure of success and wasf in 
fact, the only means which ma^e it at, all possible to cope with the 
position which subsequently developed. ^ In the^ absence of this 
regulation, it would have be^n iinpossible,^ in spite of the permit 
system, to regulate dis^ibution on ’an .equitable basis or to ensure 
supplies for the whole season, 

' ' " ' / ' ' : ' 
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In view of tlie fact tliat the position during 194o-4C was still 
very much less favourable than during 1944-45, all control was again 
vested in the Mealie Industry Control Board. In addition, it was 
decided that right from the outset the Board would undertake ail 
sales, except those in small <][uantities for local consumption. 

According' to estimates in July, based on the threshing results, 
the crop was placed at 17,870,000 bags. On the other hand, the 
carry-over from 1944-45 was rather small, and since the deliveries 
were expected to be very much smaller than would have been the case 
with a more or less similar crop in the aforementioned season, it 
was evident that the supplies would have to be husbanded from the 
very outset. Full control was therefore more necessary than ever 
before for regulating distribution. 

Prices to producers were fixed at 19s. per bag. Of this amount, 
the Government contributes 2s. 6d, per bag by '^v'ay of a subsidy, 
making the basic price, upon which consumers’ prices rest, l(3s. (Id. 
per bag, instead of 16s. per hag as in the two previous seasons. There 
was, however, also an increase in handling and storing costs, due 
mainly to increased labour costs and the expected smaller sales, 
and consequently, the selling prices had to be proportionally fixed at 
one penny higher per bag than last season. The Board’s prices 
vary from I7s. 8d. to 19s. 2d. per bag for the best grades, a('<cording 
to the quantity sold. The latter amount also represents the maxi- 
mum selling price in the trade. 

One change which w^as introduced was the in elusion once again 
of grade 4 maize among the best grades, as in 1943-44. The price 
for loose maize in quantities of less than 200 lb. was fixed at Id. ])er 
lb. . 

^ No change was made as regards the dilference in respect of 
maize crops, and the prices of the different classes of wore 

therefore fixed as follows : — 


Product. 

Miller’s 
price per 
bag. 

Pine granulated mealiemeal. 

Unsifted granniated mealienieaL..-, 

s. d. 

19 8 

19 4 

18 11 

19 r> 

18 11 

24 9 

24 9 

1 11 9 

10 3 ^ 

6 a 

Unsifted meaiiemeal other than unsifted granulated mealimeaL 

Sifted crushed maize. • 

Unsifted crushed maize. , 


Mealie rice. * , 

MMze-germ meal 

Hominy chop 

Mealie bran* , 



DifttnlHtkjf'H 
priotj per 

lag. 


R. d. 
21 2 
20 10 
20 n 
20 n 

20 5 
20 3 
26 3 
13 3 
11 9 
7 9 


^ Tile equxli^tion levy of purchases by dealers from producers in 
Natal and the Cape Province, with the exception of the v ryburg and 
Mafeking districts, was fixed at 8d. per bag. 


As has been pointed out, difficulty had been experienced in regard 
.^t^he provisi bn of mai^je, already before the season commenced, 
rlhe bid season s y supplies were practically exhausted, and the 
|Tiantitxes still available .were concentrated in only a few co-operative 
dennfs. These iepSis therefore had to meet the entire demancf, which 
iy was no small task; moreover, railway irfacilities could not 
t;t^;,proyrded,wrth 'the necessary .speed. ’ ■ > , ■ 
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Eventually, it once again became necessary to take special steps 
for furnishing adequate supplies for immediate consumption. An 
appeal was made to producers to expedite early deliveries and, in 
addition, a premium of 6d. per bag was offered on all deliveries up 
to 9 June. It was also announced that agents of the Board could, 
according to their own discretion, take in maize with a moisture 
content of 15 per cent., subject to a reduction in the price in 
accordance with the additional moisture content. The premium was, 
however, paid in respect of such maize too. This measure had the 
desired effect, and the Board was enabled to procure the necessary 
supplies in good time. 

Another problem which aro.se was that of transporting those 
supplies which had been delivered by producers, to the mills, without 
delay, in order that the latter could be kept going. Delays had 
occurred owing to the fact that the Board did not have immediate 
supplies available, when required. Consequently, arrangements were 
made enabling millers, subject to previous approval by the Board, 
to take over maize directly from agents who had supplied them in the 
past, and the parties concerned made their own arrangements in 
regard to payment for the quantities delivered. 

Notwithstapding the short crop, the accumulation early in the 
season at certain points of larger quantities of maize than could be 
placed under cover gave rise to a problem, but this time it caused no 
anxiety, for the Board was in a position through direct control to 
make timely arrangements for bringing the surplus maize into dis- 
tribution. Provision had, however, to be made for bucksails to cover 
the maize stacked in the open for the time being, until sudh time as 
it could be moved. 

In order to supplement the available quantities of maize, 
strenuous efforts were made long before the beginning of the season 
to import maize. Although importation took place, it was by no 
means on the scale warranted. The supplies available in the adjacent 
territories are small. Nevertheless, approximately 600,000 bags were 
obtained, 250,000 from Kenya, The big problem is the small crop 
in the Argentine and the difficulties in the way of making suitable 
arrangements for importation from that country. Efforts at in- 
creased importation are being vigorously pursued. ^ 

In view of the supply position, further drastic changes in the 
rationing system "were unavoidable. In so far as it was possible, 
it was endeavoured to introduce the curtailments by degrees and to 
warn consumers in advance, but nevertheless the latter felt the 
restrictions keenly, coming as they did just when their maize require- 
ments had increased so appreciably, owing to the prevailing drought 
conditions. ’ 

Eeductions were made hot only in respect of quantities made 
available for stock feed and manufacturing purposes,, but also in 
respect of the allocations for human consumption. In this con- 
nection, special ac<?Dunt must be taken of tbe large populations in 
the native^ territories for whom maize constitutes the staple, if not 
the only, food. It is in this respe6t that the rationing system 
, presents'^ the greatest difficulties. Tlie natives can purchase sufficient 
supplies to meet their needs, without a permit, but it is impossible Jo 
determine accurately tbe actual ultimate destiny of supplies allocated 
to the trade for this, purpose, with the result that illicit selling of 
supplies probably frequently takes place, making it impossible for the 
natives to obtain sufficient quantities to satisfy theii! requirements. 

Steps have been taken, however, to establish local committees in 
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the principal native territories, to regulate the distribution of the 
available supplies among dealers and to supervise the sale thereof. 
Previously, there was already a general committee in existence lor 
the Transkei as a whole, and a number of regional committees have 
now also been established in the Ciskei and “Zululand, while it is 
intended to establish similar committees in the northern Transvaal 
native territories. A striking feature is that in many cases some of 
the committees recommend smaller allocations than had previously 
been granted by the Board. 

Further measures for curtailing consumption consist of a reduc- 
tion of pel*mit-free purchases in the larger urban areas where other 
foodstufis which can be substituted for maize are more easily obtain- 
able and a prohibition on the manufacture of sifted mealiemeal, 
samp and mealie rice. The prohibition on the latter two products is 
also calculated to curtail consumption in the^ case of persons who are 
in a position to obtain other foodstuffs, since these products are 
consumed mainly by Europeans and perhaps in a lesser degree by 
non-Europeans in urban areas. 

Early rains, judicious distribution and increased importation are 
necessary to prevent a serious maize crisis. 


Kaffir Com* 


During the 1944-45 season an exceptionally good kaffir corn crop 
was harvested. Consequently, the price to the producer was com- 
paratively low initially, and representations were made to the 
authorities from several quarters urging that steps be taken to control 
the position and fix prices. In due course a minimum price of KJb. 
per bag was fixed. As producers sold their crop, however, prices 
evinced an upward trend, rising ultimately to approximatelv 25^.; in 
fact, on occasion up to 27s. per bag was paid. At this stage a 
maximum price of 22s. 6d. per bag was fixed. 

Another extraordinary feature was that, notwithstanding the 
exceptionally good crop, there was almost no kaffir corn at the end 
of the season. In addition, the prospects for 1945-46 were poor, and 
in these circumstances, the Department suggested that the Mealie 
Industry Control Board take control over this product as well. 

The Board signified its willingness, and since the new season 
was already close at hand, it immediately appointed a committee from 
among its members to investigate the position and make recom- 
mendations in regard to the system of conti^ol and cognate matters. 
On receipt of the report of the committee, the Board decided on the 
system of control and prices. 

Although the necessary control measures were announced in the 
Qoi^ernment Gazette on 30 April, the Board could not assume control 
immediately.. Agents had to be appointed to take in kaffir corn 
from producers, and arrangements had to be made in connection 
with the importation and application of a permtt system in respect 
difeibution of supplies. This naturally called for 
additional labour, and consequently,, it was not before 'the beginning 
qf June that control was actually commenced. 


, According to the first preliminary estimate, the crop amounted 
. to about 9o0,000 bags, but subsequent estimates pointed to a gradual 
; d^rease in this quantity, until ’ at the time of the last estimate, 
crop amounted to mlj about ep0,000 bags. On the basis of 

calculated that of this quantity, 
oOQjwO and 400,000 hags would be delivered to agents of 
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the Board, and allocations for various purposes were provisionally 
determined on this basis. 

The computation of allocations was based on the premise that 
the first essential was to meet the full requirements for seed and the 
manufacture of infant foods, applications for malt being second on 
the priority list. The requirements in respect of infant foods are 
not big amounting to only a few thousand bags per annum, and 
consequently these made little difference to the quantity which 
remains available for other purposes. 

Applications for seed are expected mainly from the native 
territories where there was practically no crop last season. 
Arrangements have, how^ever, been made for storing 10,000 bags 
in the grain elevator at Klerksdorp, from where requirements will 
he drawn. Should these stocks not he completely taken up, it will 
always be possible to dispose of them without any difficulty to malt 
manufacturers. 

The biggest demand for kaffir com is, of course, for the 
manufacture of malt, and since there are by no means sufficient 
stocks to meet the demand for this purpose, it was deemed necessary 
to carry out the distribution of the supplies available for the purpose 
on a priority rating. Consequently, the first to be considered are the 
requirements of the big employers and municipalities which have 
opened beer halls, and in these cases the allocations granted were 
equivalent to 45 per cent, of their average consumption in the past. 
In other cases, i.e., for distribution to private buyers, the allocation 
is 20 per cent, in areas where there are no municipal beer halls, and 
5 per cent, where such beer hails do exist. 

With regard to allocations to malt manufacturers, a quantity 
of kaffir corn equivalent to the average monthly sales during the 
previous twelve months was granted initially. Subsequently, 
however, the allocations were reduced and the position at present 
is that replacements are allowed only in respect of sales against 
permits, and in such cases only up to a maximum of 60 per cent, of 
the former average sales of the manufacturer concerned, subject to 
a subsidiary allocation of 5 per cent, to compensate for a loss of 
weight in the manufacture of malt. 

Originally permit-free sales of kaffir corn and malt up to a 
maximum of 200 lb. per month, were allowed to any person, hut 
subsequently, in view of the supply position, sales were reduced to 
60 Ih. in the case of kaffir com and 25 lb. in the case of malt. 

For the rest, supplies are granted only for the manufacture of 
meal and breakfast foods on the basis of 20 per cent, of the average 
sales during the previous year. The permit system originally 
instituted was abolished in this respect, on the understanding that 
manufacturers distribute fheir supplies on a more or less uniform 
basis among all their customers. 

The above arrangements were made on the assumption that 
between 300,000 and 400,000 bags would be placed on the market. 
This expectation was, however, not realized, sinpe up to the end of 
August, when by far the ipajority of producers had presumably 
already completed 'their deliveries, the total receipts by the Board^s 
agents were only about 110,000 bags. There will probably be 
further deliveries, hut. these are not likely to amount to more than 
approximately 50,000 bags. 

It is difficult to explain this phenomenon, hut perhaps it can 
be ascribed to the fact that producers are, under present conditions, 
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rather reluctant to dispose of all their kafiBir corn and consequent] y 
retain more on the farm. On the other hand, this cannot possibly 
be the sole reason, and it would appear as if there is some truth 
in the frequently repeated allegation that illicit purchases take 
place on a large scale. 

The endeavours to import supplies were also not successful, 
although certain quantities could be procured. In these circum- 
stances, the imposition of further restrictions on consumption will 
be essential in order to tide over the season. It will be necessary 
to set aside certain stocks for seed purposes, and, of course, supplies 
for breakfast and infant foods cannot be held back, but it is 
intended, as from October, to make allocations for the manufacture 
of malt only and simultaneously to prohibit sales without permits 
altogether, while permits will then be issued only to big employers 
and municipal beer halls. 

In making kaffir corn malt available as from October to big 
employers and licenced beer halls only, the Government was 
actuated by two factors. The first and principal consideration is 
the prevention of social dissatisfaction in areas where there are large 
concentrations of native employees, as on the gold and 'coal mines, 
on sugar plantations, in cement factories and in the municipal 
areas of the larger cities. Over a period of years natives in tliese 
areas have grown accustomed to their kaffir beer, and its total 
withdrawal will give rise to serious dissatisfaction. Secondly, in 
view of the scarcity, malt manufacturers started turning their 
attention to the possibility of utilizing other cereals for the making 
of malt for kaffir beer. A large number of' cereals such as nyati 
(kaffir millet), millet, rapoko and buckwheat have been found to be 
suitable for the purpose, and all available supplies were purchased 
by the manufacturers. Furthermore, efforts are being made to 
import some of these products for malt-manufacturing purposes, 
and already import permits for about 45,000 bagvS of nyati have 
been issued. The malt manufactured from, these products is not 
controlled' and can, therefore, be used in the X)lace of kaffir-corn 
malt. For the- time being, it is proposed to place only the 
manufacture of these products under control and to leave the sale 
ihereof completely uncontrolled. If with the passage of time, the 
available stocks of kaffir-corn malt appear inadequate for supplying 
-employers and municipal beer halls, steps could perhaps be taken 
to reserve a portion of the other types of malt for that purpose. 

The unexpectedly small deliveries by producers in comparison 
with the estimated crop, and the consequent considerable decrease 
in the sales of the malt manufacturers, necessitated a revision of the 
prices of malt., These prices are based on calculations of actmal 
costs with an allowance for the expected smaller sales as compared 
with those of normal years. 


Wheat- 

1944-45 crop proved to be even poorer than indicated by 
the final estimate. This estimate placed the crop at 4,220,000 bags, 
^;^rle a^ordmg^ to the threshing-machine returns received by the 
^ meat Board, it is only 8,3T3,430 bags. The crop is, therefore, 
fwq bags Aess than that of 1943-44 and three million bags 

than that of 1942-43. As reflected by the threshing figures 
W?. the ci^p of the Cape Province is reasonably constant, the 
|ine bomg particularly striking in the Free State, where last 
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season’s crop amounted to only approximately 10 per cent, of the 
bumper crop of 1942-43. The Transvaal crop was also disappointing. 


Province. 

Season, 1942/43. 

Season, 1943/44. 

Season, 1944/46. 

'Cape Province 

'Transvaal 

■Orange Free State 

Natal 

2,797,027 

774,861 

2,585,307 

989 

2,707,463- 

842,966 

1,784,638 

837 

2,620,056 

483,969 

263,352 

63 

6,158,174 

5,335,894 

3,373,430 


The extremely disappointing crop in the Orange Free State 
must be ascribed to the exceedingly dry autumn and winter in which 
very little wheat was sown, and to plant lice which considerably 
damaged such wheat as was on the lands. The poor Transvaal crop 
is due mainly to untimely frost and cold winds which caught a 
large percentage of wheat in the critical flowering stage, with the 
result that the yield was particularily poor. 

The difficulties experienced in making good through importation 
the quantity of wheat required for supplementing the difference 
between local consumption and production, was considerably 
aggravated by the short crop. In view of the poor crop and the 
great difficulty experienced in obtaining shipping for the imports, it 
was impossible to relax the measures for husbanding wheat (such 
as the use of a standard loaf etc.); on the contrary, efforts had to 
be made to effect further economies. On the recommendation of 
the Wheat Industry Control Board, it was decided as from 1 
January 1945, to withdraw the limited quantity of domestic flour 
and self-raising flour which had formerly been supplied to the public. 
Only persons suffering from serious stomach ailments and to whom 
the necessary coupons have been issued by the Wheat Industry 
Control Board, are entitled to 10 lb. of flour per month. It is 
■estimated that these measures entail a saving of approximately 
170,000 bags of wheat per annum. 

It was decided to import 80,000 tons (896,000 bags) of wheat. 
Efforts were made to obtain the entire quantity from Canada, but 
•owing to insuperable difficulties in connection with obtaining the 
necessary shipping half the quantity (40,000 tons) was imported 
from the Argentine in boats of the South African Railways and 
Harbours. When, subsequently, it became evident from the 
threshing returns and the purchases of wheat, that, still more wheat 
was required, it was decided to import a further 20,000 tons 
(224,000 bags) from Canada, bringing the total up to 1,120,000 
hags. If the 80,000 hags obtained from Australia are added, the 
grand total is 1,200,000. 

Owing to the fact that in consequence of a serious drought, 
Australia had a vei*y poor wheat crop, the Union was advised in 
October 1944 that Australia could not supply any' wheat. Conse- 
quently, during the past twelve months only three shiploads with 
a total of 81,162 bags entered the Union from Australia. This 
wheat represented purchases made some months earlier for 
subsequent shipping. 

The shipping position was so difficult at the beginning of 1945 
that wheat could be imported only at the expense of other commo- 
dities. The difficulties were aggravated by the fact that all 
arrangements had already been' made for importing the wheat 
from Australia, It thus became necessary to alter the arrangements. 
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Tlie result was tliat the first wheat from the Argentine and Canada 
did not reach the country before the end of June. The fact that 
the wheat arrived so late, in turn created fresh problems for the 
]Board in regard to the distribution of local and imported wheat. 
Distribution had to be carried out in such a manner as to effect an 
ec^uitable division in respect of differences in quality and to obviate 
as far as possible unnecessary transport to and fro. 

This was made possible only by the special reserve of over a 
million bags which had been built up in the form of a carry-over. 
The importance of a reserve was once again abundantly proved, 
since it made proper distribution possible; moreover, in view of this 
reserve, it was also possible not only to tide the country over the past 
season until the imported wheat arrived, but also to meet a portion 
of our bread requirements for the year. The difficulties attached to 
obtaining shipping space for 1,200,000 bags were big enough, and 
it is hardly necessary to point out how much more serious they 
would have been and what sacrifices would have been required 
if it had been necessary to import double the quantity which have 
been the case if the reserve had not been available. 

All the difficulties were, however, surmounted and the distribu- 
tion of the wheat was carried out without a hitch. It is hardly 
necessary to emphasize that this was rendered possible only by the 
fact that the full control of all supplies, local as well as imported, 
was in the hands of the Wheat Industry Control Board, which could 
carry out the distribution according to a previously devised elastic 
plan. 

The effect of the serious shortage of maize made itself felt on 
the consumption of wheat. Already in 1943, it was evident that 
the shortage of maize and mealiemeal Lad led to^ an increase not 
only in the consumption of wheat meal, but also in that of bread. 
Although the maize ration was not severely curtailed before August, 
a perceptible increase in the consumption of wheat (released for 
human consumption only) was noticeable from June onwards. There is 
every indication that a record quantity of wheat will be milled. 

The adverse effect of the shortage of fertilizer on the production 
of wheat and the decline in the output per morgen with the 
consequent increased production costs, are well-known facts. Fov 
the 1944-45 season wheat producers obtained about half their 
requirements.^ In order to encourage the production of wheat and 
also with a view to discouraging the cultiyation of other cereals such 
as oats (which can do with less fertilizer) at the expense of wheat, 
the Government, on the ^ recommendation of the Wheat Industry 
Control Board, already in March 1944 announced the pricH^s of 
33s. 6d. per bag for class A grade I, 36s. per bag for class B grade 
I (other classes and grades in proportion). Subsequently, in 
October 1944, the prices were fixed by the Wheat Industry Omitrol 
Board on this basis. The prices are calculated on the basis suggested 
by the Wheat Commission, amended to make provision for the rise 
in the prices of the different itenas making up production costs 
and for the estimated decrease in the average output from 7 to 6 
bags per morgen, in consequence of the shortage of fertilizer. 

In order to assist producers in certain areas in the north-eastern 
Cape Province, m the Orange Free State and in the Transvaal, where 
, a short crop was obtained as a result of unfavourable weather condi- 
tions, the Government inaugurated a loan scheme under which 
wheat producers who could not afford to purchase their seed require- 
ments could obtain wheat and fertilizer on credit. The loan 
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amounted to a maximum of ^45 per applicant in respect of seed 
wheat, and a maximum of £10 in respect of fertilizer. 

The scheme was applied in the following magisterial districts, 


viz : — 

North-eastern Cape Province 8 districts. 

Orange Free State 19 districts. 

Transvaal 5 districts. 

Total 32 districts. 


A total of 11,495 hags of wheat was issued to 1,009 producers. 

The Government decided to continue its policy of subsidizing 
the price of bread. It was decided, however, to raise the retail 
price of delivered bread as from 1 November 1945, by ^d., viz. from 
6^d, to 7d. per 2-lh. loaf. As a result of this step the standard loaf 
was. for the first time retailed at the pre-war selling prices of white 
and also brown bread. It should he pointed out that although the 
price paid to producers for wheat during the past year was the same 
as that of the previous year, the margin for millers and bakers was 
smaller in consequence of increased wages and the increased costs of 
instruments of production. To enable bakers to sell bread at this 
price, unsifted meal No 1 had to he available to them at 40s. 6d. per 
200 Ih. (wholesale price). Millers, in turn, could sell meal at this 
price only if they could purchase their wheat at 30s. 5d. (Class B 
grade one in bags — other classes and grades in proportion). The 
difference between the price of 30s. 5d. and the producers’ price of 
36s. was made good by a subsidy of 5s. 7d. per bag. The Wheat 
Board contributed 9d. per bag out of its current levy fund, while 
the balance was paid by the Government. 

In so far as the coming crop (1945-46) is concerned, it was 
decided, on the recommendation of the Wheat Board, to continue 
with the policy of announcing wheat prices in advance. It was there- 
fore announced in April 1945, that the piuce, as compared with that 
of the previous season would be raised by Is. 6d. per bag, to 38s. in 
respect of Class A, grade one, and 37s. 6d. for Class B, grade one 
(in bags), the prices of the other dlasses and grades to be in proportion. 
As was the case in the past, the price was fixed on the basis laid 
down by the Wheat Oommisvsion, account having beeii taken of the 
decrease in the average yield per morgen i.e. from 7 to 6 hags and to 
the increase in the individual cost items as reflected by official 
statistics. 

It would appear that the country is experiencing a period of 
poor crops. While the fertilizer shortage is a causative factor, there 
is^ no doubt that the poor crops are due mainly to unfavourable 
climatic conditions. Although it is too early to make an estimate as 
yet, the coming crop will definitely be poor again. Curiously enough, 
this is due in the south-western Cape Province to excessive, and in the 
northern Cape Province, Free State and certain parts of the Transvaal 
to a lack of rain. In the south-western Cape Province, particularly 
in the Swartland area, excessive rains have already caused conside- 
rable damage. In the north-eastern Cape Province and the Orange 
Free State, very little wheat was sown, owing to the inadequate rains 
in uutumn and early winter, and such wheat as was sown, was 
adversely affected by the exceptionally dry winter. In the Transvaal 
the vp^heat under irrigation is, generally speaking, promising, but 
crops on dryland and under irrigation in the Northern Transvaal are 
very *poor. 
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Since estimates are not aYailable either for the coming crop or 
in retyard to the effect of the maize shortage on the consumption of 
wheat, it is impossible to calculate the quantities of wheat which 
must be imported during 1946. There is no doubt, however, that 
on the one hand the crop will be poor and, on the other, consumption 
will be high. Moreover, the reserve of wheat is also no longer on 
hand, since it was utilized to assist in making good the shortage 
during the past year. It is already clear on the oasis of the standard 
loaf, that at least 2,000,000 bags will have to be imported. The 
position was investigated as early as June, with a view to making 
«arly arrangements. Although the quantity to be imported is so large 
as to eclipse all previous imports, there is nevertheless a my of light 
ill that an improvement is expected in the shipping position. Since, 
however, the reversion to white bread will require about 1^^ million 
bags of wheat over and above the abovementioned 2 million bags, 
the enormous shipping requirements necessitated by such a large-scale 
importation would have to be almost doubled, and the country will 
therefore remain without white bread for another year. 

Other Winter Cereals* 

In terms of Proclamation No, 284 of 6 November 1942, as. 
amended by Proclamation No. 209 of 15 October 1943 and 63 of 24 
March 1944, the control over winter cereals (barley, oats and rye) 
was continued during the past season. Producers are prohibited from 
seSlling barley, oats and rye to any jjerson other than the Wheat 
Industry Control Board. The regulations empower the Minister to 
fix the grades and the buying and selling prices of the abovementioned 
cereals. The Minister also fixes the grades of rye flour, rye meal, rye 
bran and rye bread. The prices of rye flour, rye meal, rye bran and 
rye bread are fixed by the Wheat Industry Control Board subject to 
the Minister’s approval. 

The grades of barley, oats, rye, rye flour, rye meal, rye bran and 
rye bread were prescribed by Government Notice No. 2377 of 20 
November 1942 as amended by Goveimment Notices Nos. 1905 of 15- 
October 1943 and 1776 of 27 October 1944. The buying and selling 
prices of barley, oats and rye were fixed as from 1 November 1944 by 
Government Notice No. 1816 of 27 October 1944, as amended by 
Government Notice No. 726 of 30 April 1945. The prices of rye 
flour, rye meal, rye bran and rye bread were fixed by Government 
Notice No. 1818 of 27 October 1944. The manufacture and sale of 
rye flour and rye meal, except under a permit issued by the Wheat 
Industry Control Board, was prohibited by the Food Controller in 
terms of Government Notice No. 488 of 24 March 1944. 

Oat hay is not controlled, except that maximum prices were 
fixed by the Price Controller. 

On the recommendation of the Wheat Industry Control Board the 
Government announced the prices for winter cereals for the coming 
season (1945-46) in April 1945. The prices of malt and barley- wheat 
remain the same, that of feed barley and feed oats have been reduced 
and those of rye increased. Details are given below: — 


Barley. 

The purchasing prices (producers) for the 1944-45 season were 
as follo'ws i — ■ 

' S®® {six-rw malt barley). 21s. Od. per bag of 160 lb. net. 

ua« B, first p«de (two-row malt barley).. 20s., Od. per bag of 160 lb. net. 

S’ barley)... 158. 6d. ^ bag of 160 lb. net, 

OasB S, fii^ l,rade (barley-wbeat) 22s. 6d. per bag of 160 lb. net. • 

‘ . ■ 1‘64- , 
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The prices of the lower grades of the respective classes were 
fixed in proportion. The basic selling prices were the abovementioned 
increased by 7d. per bag in the case of Classes B and C (of which 
5d. covered the agents commission and 2d. that of the Wheat 
Industry Control Board), and 9d. per bag in the case of Class ..D 
(of which 6d. went to the agent and 3d. to the Wheat Industry 
Control Board). To cover storage costs, the prices were raised by 
3d. per bag per month as from 1 April. 

In view of the fact that there were considerable supplies of feed 
barley, and since it appeared that the price of feed barley in 
comparison with that maize for feeding purposes was too high, the 
Government decided to decrease the selling price of feed barley 
(Class C) for use as stock feed by Is. 7d. per bag (16s. Id. plus 6d. 
storage costs) to 15s, per bag for Grade 1 (lower grades in proportion) 
as from 1 May 1945. This difference is subsidized by the Government 
on the understanding that when the producers^ price is decrea&ed 
during the coming season, the selling price of Class C bafiley for 
purposes other than for feeds and seed, will not be decreased. The 
profit accruing will be utilized to compensate for the subsidy. 

The following quantities of barley were purchased (A, B and C 
bags of 150 lb., D bags of 200 lb.) : — 

Class A 140,850 

Class B 25,938 

Class C 281,220 

Class D 905 


448,913 


The quantities of barley of Classes A, B and D were insujflSlcient 
for the requirements in respect of : — 

{a) Seed ; 

(fe) beer-brewing; 

(c) malt and yeast. 

Consequently, it w^as decided to supply the full seed requirements, 
and to distribute the remaining Classes A and B between beer and 
yeast. The balance of the requirements for the latter purposes would 
be. met out of Class C. For the making of pearl barley only Class 
C was sold. The same applies in respect of stock feed. 

The production of Class D could not meet seed requirements, 
and this class was, therefore, sold for this purpose only. The shortage 
of Classes A and B are reflected by the following Table: — 


Purpose. 

Requirements. ' 

Sold, Classes, 

A and B. 

Sold, Class 0 

Beer-brewig 

184,843 

139,098 

' 45,745 

Yeast and Malt, 

20,114 

17,269 

[ 2,845 


XJp to 81 August, the following quantities barley were sold 


Seed : 29,071 

Beer-brewing : 184,843 

Yeast and malt ... 20,114 

Pearl Barley ... 34,093 

Feed ... 185,456 


453,577 
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Of the 185,456 bags solid for feed, 134,500 bags were disposed 
of from 1 May 1945 (when the price was decreased). ^ The increased 
purchases must be ascribed partly to the decrease in price, but mainly 
to the shortage of maize and the curtailment of maize rations, as well 
as to the drought in certain parts of the country. Below are the 
purchases of barley during the past three seasons; — 


Province. 

Season, 1942/43. 

Season, 1943/44. 

Season, 1944/45 

Cape Province 

205,870 

285,318 

426,107 

Orange Free State 

1,275 

1,785 

430 

Transvaal 

26,382 

35,153 

21,370 

Total 

223,526 i 

322,256 

448,913 


The big expansion in the production of barley is clearly reflected 
by the above figures. Then there is the increase in the production 
of feed barley, more particularly in the wheat area of the south- 
western Cape Province, There is no doubt that, but for the maize 
shortage, there would have been a surplus of feed barley this year. 
Since the price of feed barley was too high in relation to that of 
maize, and having regard, also, to the large increase in the production 
of this class, the Government decided, on the recommendation of 
the Wheat Industry Control Board, that as from the 1945-46 season 
the producers' price of feed barley (Class C) would be decreased fi'om 
15s. 6d. to 12s. 7d. per bag. 

The prices of malt barley (Classes A and B) and Class I) 
(barley- wheat) remain unchanged. 


Oats. 

The purchasing prices of oats were the same as those of the 
previous season, viz: — 

Class A, grade one : 16s. per bag of 150 lb. 

Class B, grade one : 15s. 6d. per bag of 150 lb. 

The prices of the lower grades were fixed in proportion. 

selling price was raised by Is. 5d. per bag, i.e. to 
17s. 5d. and 16s. lid. respectively. Of this, 5d. covered the agent's 
commission and 2d. that of the Board. The remaining lOd was 
imposed to cover the loss entailed by the storage of the 252,000 bags 
carried over from the previous season (1943-44). 

For the same reasons as in the case of feed barley, it was decided 
to decrease the price of oats for animal feeds as from 1 May 1945 by 
5d, per bag, to 15s. 6d. and 15s. for grade one of Classes A anil 

mi P® grades were lowered in 

proportion. The loss will be made good in the same way as in the 
case ot Darley. 

{^)ag8^on^*ib following quantities of oats were purchased 

4 399,481 


n ^ 963,236 

l/any-over from the 1943-44 season ... 252,886 


Total available 


1,216,116 hags. 
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Up to 31 August 1945, tte following quantities of oats were sold 


(bags of 150 lb.) : — 

Seed 159,633 

Breakfast foods 329,486 

Feeds 418,352 


Total 90T,471 bags. 


The carry-over at the end of the season (31 October) is expected 
to be approximately 280,000 bags. 

Of the quantity sold for feeds 305,000 bags were disposed of 
from 1 May 1945 when the price reduction came into force. But 
in this case, too there is no doubt that the increased sales are due 
mainly to the serious drought prevailing in certain parts of the 
country and to the curtailment of maize rations. 

It has been pointed out above that the shortage of oats was 
changed into a surplus. A total of 252,880 bags was capied over 
from the 1943-44 to the 1944-45 season, and tnis in spite of the 
fact that rationing was lifted during the 1943-44 season, when it 
appeared that supplies of oats were adequate. This phenomenon must 
be ascribed to the enormous increase in the production as is reflected 
by the following figures : — 


Province. 

1 1 

Purchases 

1942/43.. 

(bags). 

Parchases 

1943/44.^ 

(bags). 

Purchases 

1944/45. 

(bags). 

Cape Province 

Orange Pree State 

Transvaal 

307,315 

165,633 

53,602 

297,405 

497,646 

103,369 

619,542 

273,718 

69,976 

Total 

526,550 

898,419 

963,236 



1 ' 


It should be borne in mind that the Orange Free State experien- 
ced an exceedingly unfavourable season, and had it not been for the 
serious drought which prevailed in that province during the autumn 
and winter of 1944, purchases in this province alone would have 
exceeded 1,000,000 bags during the 1944-45 season. The increase 
is attributable partly to the fertilizer shortage and partly to the 
fact that the price for oats was more profitable than that of wheat. 
Indeed, the expansion in the production of oats took place at the 
expense of wheat. Moreover, it appeared that the price of oats, like 
that of feed barley, was too high in relation to the price of maize 
for stock feeds. In view of the above, it was decided to decrease the 
producers’ price of oats as from the 1945-46 season in order to bring 
it into proportion with that of maize. 

In April, prices in respect of this product were also announced 
in advance, viz., that the prices to the producer for the 1945-46 season 
would be 13s. Id. and 12s. 7d. for grade one of Classes A and B 
respectively, and the prices of the other grades in proportion. 

Rye* 

The purchasing price was the same as for the previous two years, 
viz., 23s. 6d. per bag of 200 lb. — ^the prices of the lower grades being 
in proportion.^ The selling price was 9d. per hag higher (6d„ for the 
agent’s^ commision and 3d, to the Wheat Industry Control Board). 
The price was increased by 3d. per bag per month as from 1 April, to 
cover storage costs. 
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The prices of rye flour and rye' meal in wholesale (juantities were 
fixed at 43s. 5d. and 38s. Id. per bag of 200 lb. respectively, the 
prices of smaller packings and retail quantities having been fixed in 

proportion. . s n i 

The TTiininniTn (wholesale) and maximum (retail) prices ot first- 
grade rye bread, were 7d. and 8^d. per 2 lb. -loaf respectively; and for 
second-grade rye bread, 6^d, and 7|d. respectively. 

Eye is used for tbe following purposes : — 

{a) As seed for rye production and winter grazing ; 

(6) in tbe form of rye flour for industrial purposes, as in tbe 
manufacture of matcbes, tlie manufacture of paste for book-binding, 
and tbe making of cardboard and paper containers; 

(c) in the form of rye flour and rye meal for rye bread and con- 
fectionery, and 

(d) as an animal feed. 

It was decided to supply all seed and industrial requirements 
fully and to distribute the balance among bakers against a permit 
under a quota system, with a view to supplementing the wheat shor- 
tage. Only undergrade rye was sold as animal feed. 

During the season, 136,858 bags of rye were purchased, as against 
187,299 bags the previous year. The decrease is due mainly to the 
small crop produced in the Orange Free State, as a result of the 
drought. 

In conjunction with the carry-over of 15,983 bags, there was 
therefore a quantity of 152,841 bags available for sale. 

XTp to 31 August 1945 rye sales were as follows : — 


Seed 18,413 

Milled for industrial purposes, 

bread and confectionery 124,252 

Animal feed 9,966 


Total 152,631 

It was also decided to announce in advance the prices of rye for 
the coming season (1945-46), and to raise the producers^ price by 
Is 6d. per bag (the same increase as in the case of wheat). The 
present demand for rye for bread and confectionery is ascribable to 
the demand for a substitute for the standard loaf, and in the case of 
confectionery, for the greater part, to the limited quotas of sifted 
wheat meal received by bakers. As soon as white wheat bread is 
once again available, the demand for these purposes will largely fall 
away, and rye will once again, as in the past, be utilized ohiejfly 
as an animal feed in competition with maize. The prevailing price 
is too^ high to allow of this at present, since rye has approximately 
the same value as maize for feeding purposes. It is essential that 
these facts be brought to the notice of producers, who should be 
warned that the coming season will probably be the last during 
which they can expect the present price for rye, and that after this 
the^ price will have to be decreased to approximately that of maize. 
This fact was stressed when the prices of rye were announced in 
Aprdv 1946. 

Meatu 


Since February 1945 the position with regard to the supply of 
iff stock to the controlled areas, especially in respect of cattle, 

appreciably in comparison with the position during the 
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previous few months. This is largely due to the fact that by that 
time producers understood the operation and advantages of the Meat 
Scheme better. In fact, the supply increased to such an extent that 
at times it exceeded the quota requirements of the controlled areas. 

^ This position was further influenced by the serious drought, 
which caused a steady increase in the demand for permits. In the 
producers’ own interest, it ultimately became necessary to refuse 
permits in some cases notwithstanding the .fact that slaughterings 
were in full swing in all controlled areas in order that supplies could 
be kept for storage purposes and distribution among the public. 
Applications for permits from drought-stricken areas were accorded 
preference. 

The price structure of slaughter stock for the 1945-46 season was 
fixed in the light of the experience gained during the previous year, 
mainly with the object of stabilising the industry and of endeavour- 
ing, in so far as possible, to ensure a regular supply of slaughter stock 
to the market. These are essential requisites to the success of the 
meat scheme, particularly in’ view of the fact that it is designed to 
be a long-term scheme. , 

Cattle , — During the 1944-45 season it became manifest that: — 

{a) The price margin between the grades ought to be smaller; 

(6) the price margin between the different controlled centres 
should be modified; and 

{c) it is essential to make provision for a seasonal price which 
would be higher during the months when the natural grazing is 
scarce or poor, and lower when the natural grazing is plentiful and 
good. 

These amendments were deemed necessary to encourage 
producers to make provision for fodder for the months during which 
the natural grazing is insufficient for finishing their cattle. 

With regard to the price, margin between the different grades, 
it was found that a better price relationship woffid be obtained if 
the price margin between Super and Prime, Prime' and Grade I, 
Grade I and Grade II, Grade II and Grade III, and Grade III and 
Grade IV, were 9s., 8s., 7s., 7s. and 14s. *per 100 lb. respectively, 
instead of 8s,, 9s., 7s. 6d., 8s. and 13s. respectively as was the case 
during the previous season under the Meat Scheme. .The effect of 
these amendments on prices in the basic control centres for the 
various grades is reflected by the following comparison between the 
basic prices for 1944-45 and the modification introduced. 



! 

Super. 

Prime. 

Grade 

L 

Grade 

II. 

Grade 

in. 

Grade 

IV. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Basic 1944/45 prices per 100 Ib.. 

69 6 

61 6 

52 6 

45 0 

37 0 

^ 0 

After introduction of modifications 

69 6 

60 6 

52 6 

45 6 

38 6, 

24 6 


The amended price basis for 1945-46 was announced on 7th May 
1945. 

It is evident that with the application of the amended inter- 
grade price margin, the price relationship between Grades II, III, 
and IV and specially Grade III has been improved, as compared with 
last year’s prices of the other grades. This is to the advantage of 
producers in general, since more' than half the cattle slaughtered 
last year were graded as Grade 1 , 11 and III, 
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Furtlieriiior'e, it ■was foiuid that a more reg'ulai supply ol cattle 
to tKe controlled centres could be ensured by an ameudiueut oi the 
price margins between the controlled centres. Consequently, a price 
maro-in of 3s. was assigned for 1945-46 to Johannesburg, the Itaud 
and “Pretoria, instead of the Is. per 100 lb. which was operative lu 
respect of 1944-45, as against the basic control centres East London, 
Port Elizabeth, Kimberley and Bloemfontein; to Capetown 4s. per 
100 lb. during April to December and 5s. per 100 lb. during January 
to March; and to Durban and Pietermaritzburg, 3s. per 100 lb. 
during the period July to ISFovember. This means that the centre 
margin of Capetown as against that of the basic centres was improved 
by 6d. per 100 lb. during April to December and by Is. 6d. per 100 
lb. during January to March; that of Johannesburg, the Hand and 
Pretoria by 2s. per 100 lb., and that of Durban and Pietermaritzburg 
by 3s. per 100 lb. from July to November. 

Experience gained during the previous season showed that the 
seasonal price margin for periods when slaughter stock are plentiful 
or scarce should be 10s. per 100 lb. Consequently, it was laid down 
that for 1945-46 this seasonal price margin would be operative from 
4 June 1945 to April, 1946 and that it would be increased fort- 
nightly at the rate of Is. per 100 lb. from 4 June 1945 to 8 October, 
1945, when the seasonal peak of 10s. per 100 lb. above the commencing 
price would be reached. The price will then remain on iliis level 
until 2 December, after which a fortnightly reduction of Is. per 100 
lb. will be made until, in April 1946, the original commencing price 
is once again reached. This method of application ol the stuiwmal 
price increase not only promotes the regular supply of slaughter 
stock to the controlled centres, but also ensures the necessary i)ri(!e 
stability to the industry throughout the season. Moreover, the 
advance announcement of prices enables producers to tako timely 
steps to market their slaughter stock at the best time. 

The seasonal price allowances during the 1944-45 season were 
not reduced to the level envisaged, after December 1944, and the Ml 
cycle of the seasonal price trend in that season was, therefore, not 
completed. In view of the price improvements for the 1945-46 
season and the fact that these were introduced without prejudicing 
the consumer, it was decided to decrease the producers’ price for 
cattle by Is. per 100 lb. consecutively on 7,_ 14 and 21 May, before 
the prices of the 1945-46 season were to come into force. These reduc- 
tions which altogether amounted to 3s. per 100 lb. were, however, on 
an average, smaller for the whole of May. Thus, although the oom- 
mencing prices of slaughter cattle for the 1945-46 season were 3s. 
per 100 lb. lower than the closing prices of the 1944-45 season, it is 
expected that the price improvements introduced for 1945-46 will not 
only, on an average, be less than 3s. per 100 lb., but that the average 
seasonal prices for 1945-46 should also be higher than those for the 
previous season, provided the relationship between the monthly 
quantities of the various grades for the two respective seasons remains 
unchanged. 

Sheep and Lamhs . — Sheep and lamb prices for 1945-46 remain 
unchanged, except for certain amendments which were made with a 
view to effecting a better price relationship between the different 
grades and an amendment of the inter-centre price margin, with the 
object of securing a more regular supply of sheep and lambs to the 

, various controlled centres. 

’{ v. ^ case of sheep the inter-rprice margin between Super and 
P«“ie and Grade I, and Grade I and Grade II was fixed at 
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Id., |d. and 2d. per lb. respectively for 1945-46, as against' Jd. Id. and 
2d. per lb. for 1944-45. In tke case of lambs, tbe inter-price margins 
between Super and Prime, and Prime and Grade I were fixed at Id. 
and fd. per lb. respectively in 1945-46, as against Id. and Id. per lb. 
for 1944-45. These inter-grade price amendments mean that the 
prices for 1945-46 compare as follows with those for 1944-45 in the 
basic controlled centres: — 



Sheep. 

(pence per Bb.) 

Lambs. 

(pence per To.) 

1945/46. 

1944/5. 

1946/46. 

1944/45. 

Super 

lOi 


m 

Ill 

Prime 

9i 

9| 

10| 

10| 

Grade I 


Sf 

10 


Grade II 

6i 

6| 

— 



In the case of sheep the prices of Super, Grade I and Grade II 
were improved and only those of prime were slightly reduced. In the 
case of lambs the prices of Grade 1 are better, and those of Super and 
Prime slightly lower. The average price for the season should, 
however, be higher in both cases than that for 1944-45 since in so far 
as sheep are concerned, only about one-third of the slaughterings 
on the controlled. market are Prime, while only roughly 40 per cent, 
of the lambs which are slaughtered are Super and Prime. ' , . 

In regard to the inter-centre price margins it was stipulated 
that the price margins be altered as follows against the basic 
centres: — In the case of Durban and Pietermaritzburg the price 
margin was raised from Jd. to Id. per lb.; in the case of the Rand, 
from fd. to |d. per lb.; and in the case of Pretoria from fd. to fd. 
per lb., while in the case of Cape Town (except in respect of Super 
lambs for which a price margin of ^d. per Ih. was assigned) the 
price margin of fd. per lb. was removed; the prices are the same as 
those of the basic controlled centres. 

These increases in the centre price margins, except in the case of 
Cape Town, should make higher average prices for sheep and lambs 
possible in 1945-46 than in 1944-46, 

• Pigs and Goats, — "No amendments were made in the prices of 
pigs and goats for 1945-46, except in the case of Grade I baconers in 
respect of which prices were raised from Hid. to 12d. per lb. as 
from 6 July 1945 in order to order to encourage producers to supply 
more baconers than other types. 

Calves , — In regard to calves, the institution of two grades was 
regarded as being in the interests of the industry. The prices 
for Grades^ I and II were fixed at 8d. and 6d. per lb. respectively 
dressed weight. 

Two important Committees investigated certain aspects of the 
meat industry during the year — one, the question of cold storage 
facilities, the other, that of wholesale and retail butchers’ prices. 
Their reports were submitted at the end of the report year and will 
be published. 

Dairy Products* 

The unfavourable weather conditions of 1944-45 excercised an 
adverse effect on dairy production, both as regards natural grazing 
and feed products. The fodder position was difficult during the 
summer months, and during the winter' difficulties were also 
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experienced with feeds and .grazing. In consequence of these factors 
the production of dairy products, particularly that of butter, was 
considerably lower than during 1943-44 which can also not be 
regarded as a particularly favourable season. 

The production of creamery butter in the Union was approxi- 
mately 4|- million lb. less than in 1943-44, and. that in South-west 
Africa, approximately 3 million lb. less, bringing the total quantity 
available for use to roughly 48,000,000 lb., i.e., almost 8 million lb. 
less than during 1943-44. Naturally, this necessitated th6) continua- 
tion of rationing through the trade. ^ Drought conditions persist in 
many parts, with the result that since Aug’ust the position has 
deteriorated still further and at present only one-third of .the 
country’s full requirements are available. 

In the case of cheese the position is considerably more favour- 
able, since, on the whole, conditions in the principal cheese- 
producing areas were somewhat better. During 1944-45 the 
consumption was approximately only 1 million lb. less than during 
the previous report year, and at present two-thirds of the Union’s 
full requirements are available. 

There continues to be a considerable shortage of condensed milk, 
although the production for 1944-45 is more or less the same as that 
of 1943-44. In pursuance of arrangements made by the Food 
Controller, 105,000 cases (approximately 4,400,000 lb.) of condensed 
milt were imported. The consumption of this condensed milk was 
subsidised by the State up to an amount of 3|d. per tin (or a total of 
£70,000). In addition, an agreement was reached with certain cheese- 
manufacturers to divert cheese-milk to condensed-milk factories 
during the months of September to December 1945; the subsidy 
involved amounts to £3,000. These measures led to a considerable 
increase in the quantity of condensed milk available for consump- 
tion in the Union. 

Cost Investigations , — Arising from the unfavourable natural 
conditions of the past few seasons, representations were made by 
producers for higher prices for dairy products. The opinion was 
expressed that production costs had increased to such an extent 
as to make milk production unprofitable, and that producers w^ere 
therefore not in a position to meet the country’s requirements. 
Consequently, in April 1944, Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the production costs of milk and the price relationship betw’een 
fresh milk and factory milk.^ The Committee submitted an interim 
report in September 1944, and the Marketing Council was vsubse- 
quently instructed to complete the investigation. 

For this purpose the Marketing Council had at its disposal the 
evidence given before the Committee, as well as cost surveys made 
by the Division of Economics and Markets in various parts of the 
country for the season 1943-44 and 1944-45. 


For the 1944-45 season the Division of Economics and Markets 
collected cost data from a comparatively large number of farms 
in Griqualand East and the eastern Free State where cheese-milk 
is produced., A similar survey was also made in respect of the 
1943-44 * season, hut tbe number of farms visited was inadequate. 
In various other aregis visited, milk production, for the greater 
part, constitutes a subordinate branch of the farming concern, with 
the result that serious difficulties were experienced in the alloca- 
tion of costs between the various branches of the farming concerns. 
For the same reason, it was also impossible to obtain satisfactory 
Broduciion-cost figures in regard to cream. In the circumstances^ 
3he, Marketing Council confined itself to production costs for 
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Griqualand East and the eastern Free State as being the most 
reliable, although the data even for these areas were subject to 
certain shortcomings. ^ The average net production costs of cheese- 
milk on^ the farms visited in the two areas, amounted to 9d. per 
gallon, including interest on capital at 5 per cent., but excluding 
any compensation to the farmer himself for his own labour and 
management. If to this is added operator’s earnings of 2d. per gallon, 
a sum named as reasonable by several witnesses before the Dairying 
Costing Committee, the average costs amount to lid. per gallon. 
Since Griqualand East and the eastern Free State are representative 
of the better and more intensive dairying areas in the Union, it 
was generally accepted that the costs in those areas could be taken 
as basis for the industry. On the recommendation of the Dairy 
Industry Control Board the Marketing Council agreed, however, 
that since the industry has now had to contend with unfavourable 
conditions for two successive seasons, prices should be fixed at 
slightly more than lid. per gallon. 

In its report, however, the Marketing Council also emphasise 
the fact that the yield per cow in the dairy industry is very low 
compared to the yield in most other countries in which dairy 
products are produced, and that the comparatively high production 
costs are in a large measure due to this. Improvement of the 
quality of dairy cows and, perhaps even more, of the standard 
of nutrition, is of the utmost importance to the future development 
of the industry. 

Prices for 1944-45. — from 1 November 1944, the price of 
cheese-milk was fixed as 9id. per gallon and that of butterfat at 
Is. 9d. per lb. Owing to drought conditions which prevailed during 
December and January, however, it was decided to advance the 
winter premiums which normally are not commenced before May, 
as from 1 February 1945, at the rate of 3d. per lb. butterfat and Id. 
per gallon cheesemilk. 

On 1 May the usual premiums came into force, viz. 3d. per lb. 
butterfat and 2d. per gallon cheese-milk for May and June, and 
7d. per lb. butterfat and 2Jd. per gallon cheese-milk for the period 
July to October. The prices of condensed milk were consistently 
maintained at Id. per gallon above those of cheese-milk. These 
prices denoted an average producers’ price of 24d. per lb. butterfat 
and lid. per gallon cheese-milk over the season as a whole. 

The retail price of butter was maintained at 2s. per lb. first 
grade from 1 November 1944 to 30 April 1945, and since then 
at 2s. Id. per lb. 'To accomplish this, the Government contributed 
a subsidy of £320,000. The retail price of first-grade cheese was 
fixed at Is. 8d. per lb. as from 1 November, and at Is. 8Jd. as 
from 16 February 1945. In this case no subsidy was necessary. 

For the 1945-46 season the basic price of cheese-milk was fixed 
at 10 Jd., and it is intended to pay winter premiums at the rate of 
2d. in June, 24d. during the four months July to October, and 
2d. in November in the event of conditions being unfavourable 
during that month. In the case of butterfat the basic price was 
fixed at 23d. per lb., and winter premiums at the rate of 4d., 7d. 
and 4d. during the month of June, the period July to October and 
the month of November respectively. 

It will be observed that the payment of the winter premiums 
was deferred a month, while November, which had formerly been 
regarded as a summer month, will count as a winter month if 
circumstances warrant it. The change was recommended by the 
Marketing Council and met with the general approval of the Dairy 
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Industry Control Board, since during May, production is usually 
still on a higii level in tlie more western areas winch derive more 
benefit than the eastern and more intensive areas if premiums are 
already paid during that month. ^ . 

This price fixation is designed to ensure an average price oi 
slightly more than Hid. per gallon of cheese-milk and approxi- 
mately 2s. Id. per lb. butterfat over the season as a whole. 

The consumers’ price of cheese was raised by -|d. per lb. to 
Is. 9d. (first grade) and that of butter to 2s. 2d. per lb. (first grade). 
The Government will make an estimated contribution of £320,000 
in respect of butter. 

Margarine* 

The reorientation and expansion of the dairy industry with a 
view to the production of a far greater quantity of dairy products than 
at present, is one of the primary objects envisaged in regard to the 
future development of agriculture in South Africa. The Department’s 
policy in connection with fodder crops and stock feeds, coupled with 
the grazing position in many areas, presages a favourable development 
for the dairy industry, particularly if extensive improvements are 
effected in regard to systems and methods of farming, etc. Although 
in the past dairy farmers regarded the manufacture of margarine 
with suspicion, the majority now realized that the greatly increased 
demand for products containing essential fats, need not jeopardise 
their position, and, moreover, that a prosperous oil-expressing 
industry will be to their advantage, since it will ensure appreciable 
supplies of protein feeds at low prices. 

Arising from the sharp increase in the sharp daman d for 
tive foods such as butter and cheese — a feature which is v(uy welcome 
indeed, inasmuch as it envisages the elevation of the nation’s 
nutrition level and, more particularly, that of the lower income 
groups — ^it is clear, however, that the dairy industry alone cannot meet 
the country’s full requirements of essential fats. * Consequently, the 
whole qeustion of the manufacture of vitaminised table margarine in 
the XJnion was carefully investigated, and the Government decided to 
allow its manufacture. Margarine has, of course, been produced in 
the Union for some years past but, until recently, not for food 
purposes. 

Eegulations in connection with the manufacture of table marga- 
rine were promulgated during the year. Certain fii*ms were licensed 
to manufacture fixed quantities of margarine during 1945 and make 
it available for distribution among the lower income groups of our 
population. 

In order to control the position effectively and protect the 
intersts of all parties concerned, three cardinal principles of policy 
were laid down by the Government, viz : — 

{d) that the quantities of margarine which may be manufactured 
and the firms who are allowed to produce these quantities be 
fixed by the Government itself ; 

(b) that wholesale distribution by the Dairy Industry Control 
Board be controlled, and that direct distribution to the lower 
mcome groups be carried out by the Department of Social 
Welfare ; and 

(o) that the technical supervision over the manufacture of the 
product be carried out by the Division of Dairying of the 
: Department 

^ licenced in accordance with this policy are allowed 

jointly to manufacture a maximum quantity of 7,000,000 lb. of marga- 
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rinej during the first year. This quantity will later be increased to 
12,000,000 lb. 

Up to the present, these firms, with the exception of one Cape 
Town firm, which produces only an interim product on a small scale, 
have not yet reached the production stage. All possible assistance 
is given by the State in connection with the importation of the 
necessary machinery and raw materials. The latter, in particular, 
are difficult to procure in view of the world- wide shortage of seeds. 
Margarine is not likely to be available before the second half of 1946. 

Eggs. 

The Egg-Purchasing Scheme, which was introduced during 1942, 
was once again put into operation during the past year, in order to 
effect regular distribution of eggs throughout the year. 

At the end of August, 1944, the purchasing of eggs under the 
scheme, for cold storage, was recommenced with the object of selling 
the eggs held in storage during the period of scarcity. The monthly 
egg supplies were, however, much smaller than those of the previous 
year. During the 1943-44 season there was, at the end of the 
months of November, December, January and February, when the 
bulk of the eggs were in cold storage from month to month, an average 
of 131,000 cases of 30 dozen each in cold storage, as compared with an 
average of only 66,000 cases for the corresponding months of the 
1944-45 season. 

In view of the fact that the egg supply fluctuated in the trade 
a<;cording to the laying season, and since production costs are higher 
in the late sximmer months, the maximum wholesale prices for this 
year were modified from time to time. For grade I, large, for 
example, they were fixed as fallows: — 


July, 1944 Is. 7d. 

4 November 1944 Is. 9d. 

17 November, 1944 2s. 3d. 

29 December, 1944 2s. 7d. 

2 February, 1945 ■ 2s. lOd.’ 

2 March, 1945 3s. Id. 

6 April, 1945 3s. 8d. 

20 July, 1945 Is. 7d. 


The other grades were fixed in propprtion. 

The retail prices were fixed accordingdy, with due allowance for 
a price margin between wholesalers and retailers. On 2 February, 
1945, the maximum wholesale and retail prices of chilled eggs were 
also fixed. In the case of grade I the fixed prices for the wholesale 
and retail trade were 2s. 4d. and 2s. 7d. per dozen, respectively. 

The egg supplies for the 1945-46 season, which apparently started 
coming in earlier this year, were more or less the same as during the 
previous year. Since, however, the meat supply ^ position had 
improved, consumption of eggs decreased in comparison with last 
year, with the result that up to the first half of November 1945, the 
Food Controller purchased more eggs for storage than was the case 
last year. Other factors, however, came to the fore.^ In view of the 
scarcity and high prices of poultry feeds, the prices of grade I, 
large, had already been increased from Is.^ 7d. to Is. 9d. per dozen 
as from 28 September 1945. In this connection it must be pointed out 
that producers enjoyed an advantage of 2d. per dozen during October, 
which was not the case last year, when the first price increase did not 
come into force before November. 
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Further prices will be announced for the rest of the season, but 
it is intended to revert to last years prices as from the beginning of 
January 1946. 

Potatoes* 

The potato crop for the past year was again relatively poor, 
although the totail yield was better than that of the previous year, 
the estimate for this year being roughly 2,500,000 bags, as 
compared with 2,155,000 bags last year. In this respect, too, the 
unfavourable climatic factors made themselves^ felt and the crop, 
which is always susceptible to weather conditions, remained sub- 
normal, as regards both quality and quantity. The quality was 
particularly poor in the case of the summer crop, and the early and 
cold winter caused considerable damage to the late potatoes in the 
lowveld. 

Fixation of maximum prices was continued in the interest of 
producers and consumers alike. On 11 August, 1944, the prices 
for the winter season were fixed. These prices were operative up to 
24 November, 1944, when prices were fixed for the summer season. 
The following table reflects the prices fixed for the two periods : — 




Fixation on 11 
August, 1944. 

(per bag of 150 lb.) 

Fixation on 24 
November, 1944. 
(per bag of 150 lb.) 

Farm price 

Market price 

8. d. I 

33 6 1 

36 0 1 

37 6 

38 0 i 

(or 3Jd. per lb.). 

s. d. 

30 0 

32 6 

34 0 

34 6 

(or 3d. per lb.). 

Wholesale price 

Consumer’s price 


On 31 July, 1945, compulsory grading was instituted on the 9 
leading markets of the Union. This marked an important milestone 
in the marketing of potatoes. Prices were fixed according to grades 
and classes. For grade I the producers’ price was fixed at 30s. per 
bag, for grade II at 26s. 6d. and for grade III at 22s., w^hile market 
and agents prices were raised from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. The consumers’ 
prices were fixed at 9d. 8d. and 7d. for 3 lb. of the respective grades. 
It stands to reason that, being an innovation, compulsory grading 
gave rise to certain difficulties. These wUl, however, gradually be 
smoothed over, and in the long run the system will be to the advantage 
of the entire industry. 

The consumption of potatoes also increased considerably, and as 
in the case of other crops, it is hoped that production will also 
increase. Climatic conditions during the coming year will be the 
deciding factor. 

Vegetables* 

The demand for vegetables continued to be high, not only because 
vegetables are beginning to occupy a more prominent place in the 
diet of a larger section of the population, but also because the 
shortage of other foodstufi compelled consumers to utilize more 
vegetables. 

In tbe case of vegetables too, the drought prevented maximum 
.production but since the production centres are fairly well distributed 
lover the country and in view of the large diversity of vegetables, 
^substitution could be carried out to a considerable extent, and during 
most of the; year the consumer could at least obtain reasonable 
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quantities of certain vegetables. True, there were periods of scarcity 
in some centres, depending upon the fluctuations caused by climatic 
factors, but no general scarcity was experienced over long periods. 

The following figures indicate the sales of seven of the most 
important vegetables (excluding potatoes) for the 8 months ended 31 
August, on eight of the Union’s leading markets : — 

Cauliflower 69,461,000 lb. 

Cabbage 338,815,000 Ib. 

Greea beans 113,665,000 lb. 

Green peas 107,092,000 1b. 

Tomatoes .540,825,000 lb. 

Onions 346,716,000 lb. 

Sweet potatoes 200,460,000 lb. 

On the whole, prices remained on the same level as those of the 
previous year, except that in the case of increased sales lower prices 
were fetched and in the case of reduced sales a rising trend was 
evinced — the u^ual effect of demand and supply on price. Prices of 
green beans and green peas were high throughout the year. On the 
other hand, prices for sweet potatoes evinced a declining tendency, 
notwithstanding a smaller crop. 

Groundnuts* 

The crop was very disappointing and is estimated at only 120,000 
bags. Actually, there is a very big shortage and for some time past 
the Food Controller has been making every effort to import ground- 
nuts. Up to the present, no particular success has been achieved 
in this direction. Import permits were issued to several dealers, 
and also to the Waterberg Landbouers Kooperatiewe Vereniging ”, 
but in so far as has been ascertained, few succeeded in securing any 
quantities worth mentioning. 

Except for roughly 5,000 bags withheld by the Waterberg 
Kooperasie ” for seed, all groundnuts, shelled and unshelled, were 
sold for human consumption and sweet-manufacturing purposes. It 
was, however, impossible to meet the demand. No local groundnuts 
could be made available for oil-expressing purposes. 

Producers received £1. 8s. 3d. per bag for unshelled groundnuts, 
in comparison with £1. 5s. OJd. per bag last year. Selling prices 
were as follows for the two years : — 


Groundnuts sold for : — 

1944. 

1945. 


' (per 100 lb.). 

(per 100 ife,). 


s. d. 

s. d. 

Sweets (shelled) 

52 0 

60 0 

Other (shelled) — 

42 0 

(for seed only) 

3-4 kernels (unshelled).. 

32 6 

38 0 

Other (unshelled) 

28 0 

1 

33 0 ' 


In collaboration with the Waterberg Kooperasie ”, a seed-loan 
scheme was again established for stimulating the production of 
groundnuts. Under the scheme, treated seed was supplied by the 
aWementioned Kooperasie ” at 102s. per bag of 200 lb. to 
members, and 107s. per ba^ to non-members. The scheme applied to 
a large number of districts in the Transvaal and Natal where ground- 
nuts can be successfully grown. The quantity of seed was, however, 
insufficient to meet the needs of all applicants, but the scheme will 
undoubtedly stimulate production, if conditions are favourable. 
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Citrus Fruit. 

The 1944-45 citrus crop was estimated at 6,348,112 boxes of fruit 
of export quality, and of this, 981,851 boxes were exported. The 
1945-46 crop is estimated at 5,000,000 boxes of export quality and of 
this, 2,481,284 boxes of oranges and 275,217 boxes of grapefruit were 
exported. During the present season exports were once again made 
to Sweden, for the first time since the outbreak of the war, the 
quantity amounting to 76,000 boxes of oranges. Approximately 
60,000 boxes were sold to ships and consigned to a few territories 
along the East Coast. The entire balance was exported to Britain. 

During 1939 the citrus crop was estimated at 5,800,000 boxes 
oi export quality and of this, 4,646,000 boxes (or 80 per cent.) were 
exported. During the 1945 season less than 50 per cent, of the croji 
was exported, the balance being sold locally. The expansion of the 
local consumption of citrus fruit, particularly of oranges, is partly 
attributable to the increased purchasing power under present condi- 
tions, but it is also largely due to the special attention given by the 
Citrus Board during the past five years to the locaD markets. Not 
only do citrus producers derive a better income from the sales on 
the local market, but normally the consumers are also assured of 
adequate supplies at reasonable prices. Price fixation and 
co-ordinated distribution to all markets, small and large alike, met 
with much success, and the Board intends continuing with this 
policy during the post-war period. 

In this connection it will be necessary, however, to effect certain 
changes in local price relationships. During the war years there 
was a surplus of citrus fruits and the prices for the local market 
were purposely fixed at a low level in order to ensure the maximum 
consumption of citrus fruit. At the fixed wholesale prices which 
were in force during the present season, the average gross selling 
price for citrus fruit consumed in the form of fresh fruit was about 
2s. 9d. per pocket. After deduction of all the costs incurred from 
orchard to market, the grower received about Is. 7d. per bag for his 
fruit, and this must provide him with a livelihood and cover all his 
farming expenses. Local market prices will, therefore, have to he 
raised somewhat in order to provide the grower with a little more 
profit. The prices will be fixed according to grades and in future 
citrus fruit of export quality will be available for local markets too. 

The 1945 citrus crop suffered considerable damage as a result of 
the drought in various parts of the Union and the 1946 crop will also 
be adversely affected. 

During the war years the Citrus Board carried out its activities 
under various war measures. The powers vested in it by these 
measures will lapse in the near future, and atte^ion is now being 
given to the institution of a comprehensive scheme under the Marke- 
ting Act to govern the future activities, of the Board. 

In consequence of the low prices in the Union and the limited 
quantity of citrus fruits exported during 1944, the producers of 
citrus for export derived an average income of about 2s. 3d. per box; 
a subsidy of 14d. per box of fruit of export quality was paid 
to growers who produced less than 25,000 boxes and, in the case of 
a production of not more than 50,000 boxes, on the first 25,000 boxes. 
Altogether, growers received approximately £200,000 in subsidies 
m respect of their 1944 crop. In view of the increased exportation 
during the 1945 season, a reasonably good average income will be 
obtained this season. 
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Deciduous Fruit* 

During the 1944-45 season it was again impossible to export 
decicluons fruit, and consequently the Government, as in 1943-44, 
contzubuted a sum of £280,000 towards the 'maintenance of the 
industry. Tn addition, a Land Bpk loan to an amount of £750,000 
was made available to the Board in order to finance the scheme. The 
scheme for 1944-45 differed from those in respect of previous seasons, 
however, in that price fixation was instituted fox the trade and con- 
sumers, while the Deciduous Fruit Board also sold at fixed prices. 
The price fixation was designed to ensure for producers more or less 
the same net piices as in 1943-44, with silight improvements in respect 
of certain classes and grades. 

The i)roduction of grapes, plums and peaches was lower in 
1944-45 than in 1943-44, while the pear crop, on the other hand, 
was considerably bigger. There was, however, a slight increase in 
the quantities marketed fresh, and a decrease in the quantities 
destined for preservation. Consequently, the Board was 
in a position, by means of an arrear payment, to ensure to producers 
the full prices envisaged. 

The quantities of fresh fruit sold by the Board on the various 
znarkets, to the Departments of Social Welfare and Defence and to 
factory workers, are as follows: — 



1943-44. 

1944-45. 


i (tons). 

(tons). 

Peaches 

1,325 

918 

Plums 

1,951 

1,250 

Pears 

2,126 

4,367 

Grapes 

117,579 

118,102 

Total 

22,999 

24,637 


In addition to the abovementioned quantities, 4,309 tons of grapes 
were sold by producers with the Board^s approval, either directly or 
in execution of private orders; the figures for 1944-45 were 5,090 
tons. 

The quantities sold to canning factories or processed by the 
Board itself, are as follows: — 



1943-44. 

(tons). 

194^5, 

(tons). 

Plums * • • 

Pears 

5,262 

1 11,846 

24,934 

5,192 

13,676 

19,039 

Grapes i 

Total ' 

42,042 

37,907 


The total quantities handled were, therefore, as follows: — 


- 

1943-44. 

(tons). 

1944-45. 

(tons). 

IPp.n.f'hes, 

1,325 1 

918 

Plums. 

7,213 1 

13,972 
46,840 1 

6,442 

Pears 

18,043 

Granes 

42,231 


' Total 

69,350 

67,634 
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More or less tke same scheme was put into operation tor the 
1945-46 season. Producers’ prices were left unchanged, except in 
the case of pears, in respect of which an increase of 10s. per ton was 
introduced,- while a few minor adjustments also appeared necessary. 
Thus, eg\, the price of Bon Chretien pears was slightly increased 
to be more in line with those of other pear varieties, while in the 
case of ^grapes, ^'selected” and “choice” grades (equivalent to 
first-grade and second-grade) were combined, since there was a 
marked tendency during th previous season to market all grades at 
the maximum price. Consumers’ prices remain unchanged, how- 
ever, except that the maximum retail price for grapes has now been 
fixed at 6d. per lb., in comparison with 7d. and 5Jd. per lb. for 
first and second grade respectively, last season. 

Further, the Government’s contribution for the 1945-46 season 
was decreased from ^280, 000 to £230,000. It is expected' that the 
Board will be able to efiect appreciable sayings by disposing of a 
still greater percentage of the fruit crop in the frfesh form than 
during the previous season. There is also a possibility that exports 
wil be recommenced, but on a small scale. 

In these circumstances it is confidently expected that the Board 
will be in a position to pay out, at the end of the season, Wie 
full 20 per cent, of the envisaged prices which are being temporarily 
withheld. 

Dried Fruit* 


The total production figures for the past eight years (1937-1944) 
are as follows: — 


1937, 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


28,858,842 lb. 
26,015,636 lb. 
26,653,252 lb. 
32,876,276 lb. 
26,489,523 lb. 
37,657,175 lb. 
36,440,099 lb. 
36,973,781 lb. 


During the 1945 season approximately 19,000 tons of dried fruit 
were produced, compared with 18,500 tons in 1944, and this is even 
slightly in excess of the bumper crop of 1942. While the production 
of sultanas is appreciably lower than in 1944, the total production 
of dried vine fruits is^ approximately 1,300 tons higher. The pro- 
duction of dried pears increased by over 400 tons, mainly as a result 
of the activities of the Deciduous Fruit Board. On the other hand, 
the production of apricots, peaches, and especially prunes, is appre- 
ciably lower. The total production of dried tree-fruits is almost 800 
tons less than in 1944, The production of dried vine fruits repre- 
sents 77 per cent, of the total. 

Raisins and apricots are the only dried fruit products of which 
a surplus was produced in 1945. Owing^ to the gradual increase in 
demand, both in the Union and in adjoining teriutories, the surpluses 
during the past year decreased and this year only approximately 
2,400 tons of raisins and 218 tons of apricots were sold to the Britisk 
Ministry of Food by the Deciduous Fruit Board, as compared with 
with 3,295 tons of raisins and 340 tons of apricots in 1944. 

In 1944, 750 tons of sultanas were exported, while this year, in 
consequence of the smaller balance and the increasing demand, there 
was no surplus. The other types of dried fruits were all compara- 
tively scarce, particularly in the case of prunes, in respect of which 
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the Board was obliged to freeze all supplies in the hands of packers 
and to regulate the marketing thereof. 

During 1945 the Dried Fruit Board once again established pools 
in respect of raisins, apricots (fresh and dried), sultanas and 
currants, and all these types of dried fruit had to be sold to the Board 
at fixed prices. In the case of the apricot, sultana and currant pool, 
slight or no export losses were sustained, owing to the higher local 
consumption and smaller crops, and consequently there is an appre- 
ciable surplus which will be paid out to producers as an arrear pay- 
ment, which means that,, generally speaking, they will obtain con- 
siderably better prices than in 1944. In the case of the raisin pool, 
on which a loss is usually sufiered which is made good by the 
K.W.V., the shortage should be considerably smaller. The average 
advance payment on raisins to producers was, however, increased 
slightly at the beginning of the season. 

Producers’ as well as consumers’ prices in respect of all other 
kinds of dried fruit (with the exception of special dried vine fruits) 
have also been fixed since 1944, and according to present indications 
this policy will be continued for the coming season. The Board will 
also^ again take over full control and establish pools in respect of 
raisins, apricots, sultanas and currants. It is proposed to maintain 
the prices for the 1946 season at more or less the same level as those 
for 1945. 


During the past four years (1941-44) a gradual rise took place 
in producei's’ prices for dried vine products. Below are the compara- 
tive figures : — 



5. 

d. per lb. 

4. 

d. per lb. 

3. 

d. per lb. 

2. 

d. per lb. 

1. 

d. per lb. 

1941— 





13/ 

/I 6 

Raisins.. 

— 

3”/i. 

24 


O.R. Sultanas 

2i 

2i 

24 

2 

"®/ie 

W.P. Sultanas. 


2’/x6 

2Vi. 

14 


Currants 

31 

3Vi6 

24 


— 

1942— 



34 



Raisins. 

— 


24 

i 

O.R. Sultanas 

H 

3i 

H 

24 

1 

W.P. Sultanas 


3 


25 

5 

Currants 

4 

31 

24 

— 

— 

1943— 




25 


Raisins 

— 

4i 

34 

5 

O.R. Sultanas 

35 

H 

2f 

25 

1 

W.P. Sultanas. 


34 

24 

25 

1 

Currants 

0 

6 

4 

^ — 

— 

1944— 



34 

Si 

1 

Raisins 

— 

44 

O.R. Sultanas 

4 

H 

3 

25 

1 

W.P. Sultanas 

— 

3| 

3 

25 

1 

Currants 


54 

44 

1 



In order to promote the efiective application of the ^ price 
differences introduced between the various grades of ^ dried^ fruits, in 
respect of producers' as well as the trade, and in this^ way to 
encourage better cultivation and, therefore, also to obtain better 
quality in the interests of consumers, grading and packing regu- 
lations in respect of all dried fruits were recently promulgated under 
the Marketing Act,. It is hoped that better grading, coupled with 
healthy price differences between grades, will lead to a decrease in 
the production of the poorer cjualities. Finding a market for these 
poorer qualities usually preseuts a problem. 
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Wine and Brandy. 

The expansioa of wine production during the past years is 
showii ty til© following production figures in iBSpect ot uistiUiug 
wine : — 

Ltagmrs — 


1919. . . . 

Year . 

20% strength . 
114,128 

1929 


169,722 

1939. . . . 

1943 


200,308 
. 440,788 

1944. . . . 

1945.. .. 


509,792 

411,890 


The pi*oductio]i for 1945 was not so high, owing to drought and 
heat during the critical summer months. A very^ dry and hot late 
summer exercised a deleterious effect on the crop in almost all wine 
districts, except at places where irrigation was possible. The hot 
weather during the wine-making season was, unfortunately, also 
unfavourable for the production of wine of outstanding quality. 

The increase in production cannot serve as a criterion, however, 
by which to judge tne sound development of the industry. On the 
contrary, over-production in the wine industry must constantly be 
guarded against. Fortunately, this fact is appreciated, on the wmole, 
and steps are being taken to prevent unhealthy expansion. The Act 
of 1940 makes provision for placing every producer on a quota basis 
and instituting control over production. This matter .is already 
receiving the attention of all interested parties.^ In order to prevent 
an increased wine production, a large quantity of grapes is,^ for 
example, being converted into raisins, and this practice is vstinin- 
lated by a subsidy payable by the K.W.V. 

Fortunately, the increase in production during the war years 
was accompanied hy^ a rapid increase in consumption. It woixld 
appear, however, as if the peak was reached in 1943, as is reflected 
by the following figures for the consumption of brandy and spirits : — 

Year. Proof gaUona. 

1919 1 , 517,074 

1929 891,219 

1939 1 , 238,376 

1943 2 , 646,779 

1944 2 , 588,707 


Tlie prices to wine dealers, of standard distilling wine — 
strength 20 per cent.— were left unchanged at .£9. lOs. fid. per 
leaguer for 1944 as well as 1945. For 1945 the wine-farmer received 
£5. Ifis.^ 5d, per leaguer of 20 per cent, standard strength, as com- 
pared with £6. 10s. 4d. in 1944 and £5. Os. 6|d, in 1943. Prices of 
good wine were raised from £7. to £7. 10s. per leaguer and 
those of quality wines from £11 to £11. 10s. 

The war is over and consumption is beginning to decrease. 
Reference has already been made to the danger of over-production. 
This is. however, not ' the sole factor to which attention must be 
given.^ If we wish to compete on the export market, very serious 
attention must also he paid to quality. New export regulations were 
promulgated in December, 1944, tn improve the position in this con- 
nection, We can never hope to compete with other viticultural 
coTOtries unless our products are of the desired quality. In parti- 
cular, we should guard against losing the markets which we built up 
during the war years in certain African States. 
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IV* Other Agricultural Products* 

A PART from the food products already discussed there are also 

some other important products, chief among which is wool, 
which merit discussion. The most salient features in regard to these 
products are outlined in this chapter. 

Wool 

The quantity of wool produced in the Union shows a decrease of 
approximately 60,000 bales on the previous year’s clip. This is due 
mainly to drought in important sheep-breeding areas, and also to 
the fact that some erstwhile wool-farmers are now devoting them- 
selves to other branches of the agricultural industry. 

Earlier in the year a successful meeting of the Board of 
Management of the International Wool Secretariat was held to dis- 
cips matters appertaining to propaganda and research in connection 
with wool. 

By far the most important event of the year for wool producers, 
however, was • the agreement reached in regard to the post-war 
marketing of wool. 

During April and May, delegates from Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa and also representatives of the British Govern- 
ment met in London, with a view to drafting schemes for the dis- 
posal of the accumulated wool surplus, together with future clips, 
on an effective basis. While the clips annually exported by tne 
three Dominions is estimated at 1,444 million lb. of wool in the 
grease, 3,245 million lb. of wool from the Dominions remained 
unsold during the war years. The accumulated supplies are, there- 
fore, equivalent to more than two normal clips, and the absence of a 
systematic selling policy would not only have entailed financial loss 
in the disposal of the surplus, but as long as the surplus existed, 
new clips would have been subject to uncontrolled price infiuences. 

The conference recommended to the Governments concerned 
that a Joint Organization be established to regulate the marketing 
of the surplus stocks together with the new clips at a reserve price 
to be fixed by the relative Governments. It is estimated that 12 or 
13 years will elapse before all surpluses are wiped out. 

After consultation with the Wool Council and the Executive 
Committee of the National Wool Growers’ Association which unani- 
mously approved of the proposed regulations in regard to the price- 
stabilization scheme, the Union Government adopted the recommen- 
dations of the Conference. The present time is not opportune for 
explaining and discussing the post-war scheme. The complete report 
of the Conference, which is now in press, will shortly be available 
and the necessary. legislation for carrying into effect the recommen- 
dations of the Conference will be submitted during the coming 
Parliamentary Session. 

Mohair* 

During the 1944-45 season, 8,484 bales of mohair were received, 
as against 10,120 bales last season, denoting a decrease, therefore, of 
1,636 bales. 
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The drought also had an adverse effect on the mohair clip. The 
average weight per bale is 502 lb. as against 514 lb. per bale the 
previous season. Both the sold and unsold stocks were higher at the 
end of the season than those of the previous season. The sold stocks 
amounted to 23,767 bales and the unsold stocks to 4,336, in com- 
parison with 20,900 and 2,330 bales, respectively. 

Exports amounted to roughly 3,000 bales less than last season. 
The fact that the export value was 21 ‘Od. per lb. as against 15 ‘bd. 
per lb. the previous season shows, however, that better typos were 
exported. It is expected that the sales and exports will improve 
during the coming season. The British Government has lifted the 
importation ban on mohair, and this step should stimulate the 
mohair market. 


Hides and Skins* 

On the whole, the market for hides and skins remained very 
firm, with a buoyant tendency. 

On 3 November, 1944, the maximum prices were fixed for sun- 
dried or dry-salted hides, wet-salted hides and newly flayed hides, 
and on 15 May 1945, the maximum prices of dry-salted and sun- 
dried hides were fixed as follows: — 

Maximum Peicbs per lib. ex’- warehouse (Harbours), 


Description of Hides. 

Firsts. 

Sbconds. 

Thirds. 

Fourths. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

(1) Dry-salted : Below 6 lb 

13 

12 

8 


6 fe., up to but not including 10 lb, . . 

Hi 

m 

H 

5 

10 lb. up to but not including 20 lb. . . . 

H 


n 

0 

20 lb. up to but not including 30 lb 


H 

H 

5 

30 lb. and over 

n 


H 

4 

(2) Sun-dried : Below 15 lb 

lOi 

n 

n 

5 

15 Tb. up to but not including 25 lb. , . . 

4 

8J 

Bi 

U 

25 Tb. and over 



61 

4 


In the case of sheep- and goatskins it was found necessary to 
fix, on 20 July, 1945, the maximum prices of dry coarse-woolled 
sheepskins (excluding coarse and coloured) and dried goatskins 
(excluding angora skins) in respect of different types, weights and 
for the various, ports. 

On the Port Elizabeth market the average monthly prices of 
firsts and seconds sun-dried and dry-salted hides, from September,. 
1944 to August, 1945, remained unchanged. 

The following are the average monthly prices per lb. for both 
types.— 


Sun-dried, 
Firsts. Seconds. 

d. d. 

H 7i 


Dry-Salted. ' 
Firsts. Seconds. 

d. d. 

H H 


Diirmg July and August, 1945, the prices o£ sheepskins were. 
on the whole, the highest since the outbreak of the war. In 
• . the monthly average prices per lb. at Port 

Elizabeth for merino sheepskins with extra long wool, long wool, 
medium and short wool were 9-75d., 6'84d., 6A2(L and 3-58d. 
,, mpectively, as against U-50d., 9-46d., 8-44d. and r-58d. respec- 
> tively for August, 1945. The monthly average price for sound coarse- 
■r wooUed skins was 8-97d. per Ihl for September, 1944, as against 
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10*69(1. per lb. for August, 1945, while that of sound angora goatskins 
was 8*69d. per lb. for September, 1944, as against lOd. per lb. for 
August, 1945. 

Tlie total weight of hides and skins exported during the year 
amounted to roughly 34,000,000 lb. compared with approximately 
28,000,000 lb. the previous year. 

A discouraging feature is that, despite propaganda on the part 
of the Department, the Hides and Skins Advisory Board, and bodies 
such as the Anti-Waste Organization, very little progress has as yet 
been made by the majority of farmers and butchers with regard to 
the methods of slaughtering and curing of hides and skins. The 
existing regulations for the improvement of the quality of hides in 
the trade had a beneficial efect, and since these regulations were 
instituted under the emergency regulations, it is trusted that they 
will be made permanent when the emergency regulations are lifted. 


Tobacco* 

The receipts of Virginia tobacco for 1944 were 23,500,000 lb. 
Of this, 15,300,000 lb. were air-cured and 8,200,000 lb., flue-cured. 
The Turkish tobacco crop amounted to 533,000 lb. For 1945 the 
total tobacco crop is estimated at 34,000,000 lb. made up as follows ; 


Virginia tobacco, flue-cured 14,300,000 lb. 

Virginia tobacco, air-cured 19,600,000 lb. 

Turkish tobacco 700,000 lb. 


Notwithstanding the drought in certain parts, and hampering 
factors such as scarcity of labour and fertilizers, the year was 
favourable ’ in the most important tobacco-producing areas, as is 
shown by these figures. Not only was prodimtion considerably 
increased, but there was a particularly encouraging increase in the 
flue-cured class. 

During 1944, a total amount of 30,100,000 Ih. of all classes and 
types of tobacco was processed in the Union. Since the local pro- 
duction was too small to meet the demand, the duty-free importation 
of 10,000,000 lb. and 400,000 lb. was allowed from Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, respectively. 

Once again an increase of 5 per cent, in producers’ prices was 
introduced, i.e., the basic prices has now been increased to a plus 
45 per cent, for the Virginia types. Since 1939-40 the selling prices 
of the agents of the Board have been increased as follows: — 



1939/40. 

(pence per lb. 
leaf tobacco.) 

1944/46. 

(pence per lb. 
leaf tobacco). 

Mue-oursd 

17-68 

28-58 

Light air-oured 

11-64 

20* 82 

Bark air-oured - • • • 

7*27 

12-70 

Air-eured average 

8-93 

16*92 


* In so far as Turkish tobacco is concerned, no price fixation was 
made and prices were regulated by the relative co-operative societies 
and manufacturers among themselves. After a slack period of con- 
siderable duration, the Turkish-tobacco Industry in the Western 
Cape Province is experiencing a revival, which bodes well for the 
adaptation of this industry to the farming systems *of that area. 
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Chicory* 


During’ tie two years 1943-44 and 1944-45, the following quan- 
tities were received by the Chicory Control Board: — 


Chicory. 

1943/44. 

1944/45 up to 
17/0/46. 


lb. 

, lb. 

Grade 1 

3,212,000 

4,973,000 

Grade 2 

2,440,000 

567,000 

Grade 3 

837,000 

97,000 

Ungraded. 

— 

217,000 

Total 

6,489,000 

5,886,000 


A further 500,000 lb. is expected before the end of the Board’s 
financial year. 

* This year’s crop was obtained from seed, part of which was 
imported and the rest locally produced by the Department. During 
the year, 8,900 lb. of seed were sold and for the following year, 
12,000 lb. of seed were ordered from overseas alone. As regards this 
year, all the chicory produced was taken up by the trade, and the 
shortage of supplies was such that coffee-mixers had to work on a 
basic mixture of 10 to 15 per cent, instead of the desired 25 per cent. 

Since last year, a bigger differentiation has been made between 
the prices of the three grades, with a view to quality improvement. 
Prices for the following year were fixed on the same basis, viz., 35s., 
30s. and 25s. for the three grades, respectively. 

V. Co-operative Societies. 

"T^URUsTGr the past year the co-operative movement once again 
showed a considerable expansion, both as regards membership 
of co-operative societies and the volume of business done. 

The growth of the movement was accelerated during the war 
years by the increased demand for co-operative services, arising from 
war conditions. The expansion of co-operative buying of domestic 
and f arming requisites by ^ farmers and other consumers would 
undoubtedly have been considerably greater if the supply position 
during this year had not been so diflSicult. 

The expansion of co-operative agricultural associations was also 
influenced by marketing control schemes, which, on the whole, 
increased the farmers’^ support of co-operative societies, mainly because 
the risk and uncertainty^ attending the marketing of products were 
largely elitninated by price fixation. 

The development of producers’ associations is general and also 
embraces all the products handled, but in the case of maize, in 
particular, the increase in the quantity handled" is particularly 
marked. 

During^ the 1944 Parliamentary session legislation was intro- 
duced altering the basis of taxation in respect of consumers’ asso- 
ciations. As a result, these assiciations are now taxed in full on all 
their profits, where they carry on business without any restrictions 
with persons who are not members of the association, but where they 
restrict or eliminate transactions with non-members, 1;hey qualify for 
certificates as! closed associations and are entitled to deduct from 


Co-operative Societies. 


their taxable income the bonuses payable by them to members on 
the basis of the business carried out. 

Number and Membership of Societies . — On 30 June, 1945, there 
were 309 registered co-operative organizations, with a total member- 
ship of 209,550, i.e., an increase of 35 in the number of organiza- 
tions and roughly 12,000 in the membership. On 30 June 1939, the 
total figures^ were ^ 239 societies and 120,483 members. Of the 
societies which ^ existed on 20 June 1945, 221 were co-operative 
agricultural societies, with a membership of 150,841. 

The increase in the number of societies during the past year is 
due mainly to the registration of new co-operative traders’ associa- 
tions, and, with few exceptions, these new traders’ associations are 
mostly rural enterprises serving both farmers and town-dwellers. 

_ The grand total of the membership of traders’ associations shows 
no increase, since a large co-operativo bank, “ Volkskas (Ko5peratief) 
Beperk ”, was transferred to the register of public companies. The 
increase in the total membership of co-operative societies is, there- 
fore, alniost wholly attributable to the increase in membership of 
co-operative agricultural organizations. 

Business Statistics . — The net funds of co-operative associations 
which axe represented by net share capital, reserves and accumulated 
profits, increased from £4,263,618 as at 30 June, 1939, to £8,576,060 
on 30 June, 1943, and to £10,235,095 on 30 June 1944. Of the 
total for 1944, £9,058,539 belongs to co-operative agricultural 
organizations. 

The totll monetary value of the sales of all the societies 
increased from £20,644,725 for the year 1938-39 to £39,573,685 for 
1942-43 and to £50,716,237 for 1943-44. 

The turnover of co-operative agricultural societies amounted to 
£47,879,256 during 1943-44; maize co-operative societies (including 
the central company) were responsible for £13,834,326 of this 
amount. This represents an increase, in respect of the latter 
co-operations, of £6,634,030 over the previous year. The recorded 
business carried out by co-operative agricultural societies runs into 
£42,605,384 in respect of products disposed of, £4,966,438 for 
farming requisites supplied, and £307,434 for services rendered. 

VI. Soil and Veld Conservation 
and Improvement. 

Technical Advice. 

"NOTWITHSTANDING a gradual increase in personnel, applica- 

tions from landowners for technical advice increased to such ah 
extent that all applicants could not be attended to with the necessary 
speed, and farmers sometimes had to await their turn. There are clear 
signs, therefore, that landowners are growing increasingly anxious* 
about the retrogression of their veld, the diminishing productivity of 
their arable land and the perceptible increase in soil erosion.^ There 
is no doubt about the fact that the Department will be obliged to 
expand its technical services considerably. This is one of the chief 
problems which will claim the Department’s attention in posWar 
agricultural reconstruction, and schemes are now being devised for 
its accomplishment. A considerable organization will have to he 
built up for the purpose. 

Tip to the present, the increasing number of , applications for 
technical services have reference mainly to the general" smherosion 
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control scheme, under which the Department offers financial assist- 
ance to landowners erecting soil-erosion control works according to 
Departmental directions. Applications for the erection of contour 
hanks in cultivated lands are, however, also rapidly increasing. In 
particular, farmers desire the services of officers to indicate contours 
in their cxiltivated lands. 

While contour cultivation of lands has already become a com- 
paratively fixed practice in the summer-rainfall area and is being 
carried out fairly generally in some districts, it has not gained much 
recognition from wheat farmers in the winter-rainfall area. The 
heavy rains during the past winter caused very severe erosion of 
wheat lands. Thousands of channels were formed in the lands. This 
disaster has forced farmers at long last to appreciate the necessity 
for instituting control measures. The few isolated farmers who did 
have well-constructed contour embankments, did not sustain such 
severe losses of soil and this fact impressed upon the others the 
necessity for contour farming. The result was tWt applications for 
the services of technical officers suddenly poured in to such an extent 
and with such urgency, that a number of officers from other areas 
had to be sent to the winter-rainfall area, temporarily, to give their 
assistance. 

Conservation Areas. 

Work in the VleUpoor^t Conservabwi Area, the first to be 
proclaimed as such in terms of the provisions of the Forest and Veld 
Conservation Act of 1941, made-^od headway during the past year. 
Activities were commenced early in 1942, but the necessary material 
and power machinery were practically unobtainable during the war. 
During the past year, how^ever, tractors and other essential implements 
were secured and, consequently, the work undertaken by the Depart- 
ment could make more rapid progress. 

So far departmental activities have been concentrated mainly on 
farms purchased by the Government. Those farms which had been 
so severely eroded that their reclamation was beyond the means of 
private owners, were purchased by the State for reclamation purposes. 
They also serve as demonstration farms where various soil-erosion 
control and reclamation measures can be tested out. XJseful informa- 
tion is being collected, especially in regard to the evolution of 
inexpensive methods for damming up sloots. Several types of brick 
and concrete weirs were constructed and appear ,to be very promising. 

In regard to the restoration of useful vegetation on impoverished 
veld, denuded patches, eroded fields, and in sloots which are silting 
up, various plants^ and measures are being tested out. ITp to the 
present, the majority of the grasses and other crops introduced from 
elsewhere, have, for the greater part, proved a failure. Local grasses 
and karroo hushes appear to give the best results. Where the top soil 
has not yet been completely eroded, there is still enough grass and bush 
, seed to take root, if stock are kept away during the summer. In 
places where alluvial soil is caught up — that is, chiefly in sloots 
where obstructions have been erected — the local common reed appears 
to be the most suitable plant for fixing the silt and for eflecting 
further silting 'of the sloot higher up, i.e. as the reeds spread 
upstream, the sloot gradually fills up. 

In the Vlekpoort River itself the fourth major retaining dam in 
has been completed, and a commencement made with the 
^ of these dams are being constructed in order to 

1 draining effect of the gigantic channel known as 

the Vlekpoort River, by impounding silt and so raising the level of 
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the river bed. The rapid drainage along the Vlekpoort River and 
its many tributaries has a desiccating effect on the entire length 
of the valley. It is hoped that this desiccating effect will be diminished 
as the river and tributary sloots become shallower. Simultaneously, 
the water table will be raised. At the request of the Department, the 
retaining dams are kindly being erected by the Department of 
Irrigation. 

Apart from the work carried out by the State, landowners are 
expected to construct the minor reclamation works themselves and 
to divide their farms into camps, practise prescribed grazing methods 
and apply various other measures, in order to protect their farms 
against further erosion and in this way permanently increase the 
productivity of their estates as a whole. The Department offers very 
liberal financial assistance for all these undertakings, and yet farmers 
in this area are, generally speaking, still reluctant to reclaim their 
farms for their own sake as well as for that of posterity, and to place 
their farming systems on a more stable basis. It may become 
necessary shortly to apply the provisions of the Act more stringently 
in order to compel landowners to contribute their ^share towards 
accomplishing the reclamation of the Vlekpoort valley. While it Is 
true that, up to the present, fencing material was practically 
unobtainable, a good many other activities could have been carried 
out in the meantime, as was the case on a minority of farms. The 
Department prefers not to have recourse to compulsory methods, but 
naturally it cannot suffer any unnecessary delay in the execution of 
the scheme. 

The area between the Tugeila and Mooi rivers in ITatal was 
proclaimed a Conservation Area in April 1944. The facilities made 
available by the Department in the Drakensberg Conservation Area 
were outlined in the previous Annual Report. Work was commenced 
during this year. Considerable time was taken up in establishing 
the necessary organisation and procuring equipment. 

The fact that supplies are still so difficult to obtain is a hampering 
factor. A limited quantity of power machinery and other implements 
was, however, secured, and the programme of Departmental activities 
could be commenced. These activities consist in the construction of 
major soil-erosion control and water-conservation works which are 
of more general importance and are beyond the means of the owner 
on whose ground they are erected. 

The general soil and veld reclamation and conservation works 
on private farms are, however, the most important. In co-operation 
with landowners, a farming system is being evolved for their 
farms. In the first place, the officers make a careful survey of the 
property. Particulars in regard to fences, watering places, cultivated 
lands, veld types, roads, erosion and all important features are 
indicated on a map of the farm. This is followed by an indication 
of the changes advocated and the works to be constructed. These 
embrace direct erosion-control works, the making and construction of 
camps, stock watering places, silos, the laying out of cultivated lands, 
the establishment of grass pastures, the diversion of roads; briefly, 
all the necessary improvements for placing the farming enterprise on 
a stable basis. This is, however, not all. Grazing and crop-production 
systems and other measures are prescribed so that a conserving 
farming system can be developed for the specifiic farm. In order to 
enable farmers to carry out all these works, liberal financial assistance 
is given by the State. 

All this goes to prove that the narrow idea that erosion control 
consists merely of the closing up of , sloots and building of dams has 
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noTT been superseded by a new attitude based on tbe realization tliat 
soil erosion is a symptom of incorrect farming practices, and that it 
can be effectively combated and permanently prevented only by the 
application of a suitable farming system on every farm. 

Farming systems have already been evolved for a number of farms 
in the Conservation Area and the owners are putting them into 
practice. A large number of other farmers are awaiting their turn 
to be served. 

The aim of the whole scheme is, therefore, to reclaim the severely 
eroded lands, mainly at the expense of the State ; to restore the 
impoverished veld to its original productive condition ; to cultivate 
the lands according to a rotational cropping system of contour farming 
in order to minimise the loss of topsoil through water and wind 
erosion,' and in this way to build up and maintain the fertility of the 
lands and to make provision for adequate feeds in order that it may 
ultimately be possible to apply an effective and profitable farming 
system on every farm in the Conservation Area. 

Future Conservation Areas . — From various quarters groups of 
famners have requested that their areas or districts be proclaimed 
co%fervation areas. Investigations were made into the conditions 
in some of these proposed conservation areas and in every case it 
was established that the Department would be well-advised to take 
action and direct efforts at accomplishing their reclamation. Several 
additional conservation areas will be proclaimed during the coming 
year, but the Department must hasten slowly, for the execution of 
the work in such a conservation area requires considerable personnel, 
funds and organisation. ^ It will, therefore, not be possible to ac(tede to 
all the requests immediately. Moreover, there are also other areas 
where erosion conditions are so severe,, that the Department must 
give thein preference, even if the local landowners do not request 
proclamation of the areas in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act. 


Pasture Research. 

The natural veld remains the most important source of stock feed 
in the country. Consequently, the various pasture-research centres 
continued their research work, which is aimed at devising the most 
effective veld-utUization methods. 

The research in this field during the past few years also brought 
out in full relief other important factors. It was established that 
the correct usage of the veld will be effective only if a suitable 
farming system is evolved for the farm as a whole. This applies more 
particularly to areas where mixed farming systems are the chief aim. 
Pasture utilization^ cannot be managed as a separate unit, isolated 
from crop production or other branches of farming. The various 
branches must supplement one another and fit into a single pattern, 
and the farming enterprise must he managed as a homogeneous whole. 

Consequently, the work at the pasture research stations developed 
along these lines. Whereas formerly most attention was given to 
the veld and established pastures, ever-increasing attention is now 
being given not only to^ the apjjlication of the results obtained from 
research, but to the position which the veld, established pastures and 
other fodder crops should occupy in the farming system, and to the 
restoration and maintenance of the fextil^jr of arable land. 

An example of this development is furnished by the two so-called 
unit expmments ’’ which are being laid out at the Athole Pasture- 
Research otation. One of these experiments, wMoh is already 
almost m full swing, comprises 100 morgen in one corner of the experi- 
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ment farm, on which 30 Afrikaner cows with their calves np to the 
age of 1 year and one bnll, must be kept solely on the products of the 
small farm which constitutes a unit in itself. The stock must be 
maintained on the veld, on veld hay, hay from the grasses Acroceras 
macTvmi and paspalum, and on cowpeas and possibly also other crops. 

Previous experimental work showed that the abovementioned 
two grasses make excellent growth there and yield a high-quality hay, 
provided ^ the latter is prepared and utilized according to certain 
prescriptions. Small-scale experiments in the past have also indicated 
the principles of veld control and have proved that palatable hay 
with a high nutritive value can be made from the sour grass which 
usually makes such luxuriant growth* in spring and in the early 
summer, but which in its later stages becomes unpalatable and very 
nearly useless for grazing. Methods of enhancing the production 
capacity of the soil with the aid of compost and fertilizer have also 
been put to the test. 

These and other experimental results are now being applied on 
the 100-morgen farm, with a view to determining on a practical scale 
the acreage of veld which must be utilized for grazing and hay, the 
necessary acreage of established pastures, and how best to utilize 
these for hay and grazing, the amount and types of other feeds 
which must be cultivated, the making of compost, etc. The difficul- 
ties experienced by farmers in the application of the findings, are 
now being investigated and means are being devised for surmounting 
them. The principal aim is to establish a scientifically sound 
system of veld and soil conservation calculated to maintain livestock 
in good condition, especially during the difficult winter months — a 
system which will not be conducive soil and veld deterioration, but, 
on the contrary, will lead to the abandonment of overstocking and 
the adoption of improved farming practices, 

The second unit experiment concerns a dairy farm with a herd 
of Jemey cows, also on a 100-morgen portion of the experiment farm. 
The idea behind this experiment is the same as in the first, but in 
this case, milk will be the product. 

Veld Control .— information which has so far been gathered 
in regard to the utilization and control of the various types of veld 
could already have been applied to greater advantage if larger num- 
bps of farmers had availed thengiselves of it. There is still the 
difficulty of transferring, the results of research work to the farmer 
whose duty it is to carry them out in practice. The unit experiments 
which are at present under way at experiment stations, are an 
endeavottr to investigate, and subsequently demonstrate, the appli- 
cation of the research results. In the vast areas of the country where 
sheep or cattle farming is practised on the veld, the principles of 
veld^ control can be comparatively easily applied, or at any rate, 
significant improvement of the existing malpractices can be effected. 
There is,^ of course, the concrete difficulty presented hy the fact that 
on practically all farms the erection of fences, etc., is an essential 
prerequisite to the application of .refined systems of rotational grazing. 
These improvements require capital outlay, and furthermore, fencing 
material has been and still is in very short supply. As soon as more 
fencing material becomes available farmers will, however, have to 
give their serious attention to this matter. 

With a view to demonstrating suitable rotational-grazing systems, 
a number of co-opemiive gro^zmg eaig&riment$ are being carried but 
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or farms. During the year a commencement was made on a few 
additional undertakings. The object is to show: — 

[a] That impoYerished veld can be restored and rendered more 
productive; e.g. that veld which had deteriorated as a result of the 
encroachment of steekgras or other inferior grasses ^ can be restored 
to good red-grass pasturage^ even while the veld is still being used; 

[b) that improved or good veld can be maintained in good con- 
dition and will yield more and superior grazing, instead of 
deteriorating and becoming increasingly improductive ; 

{c) that noxious weeds such as vermeerbos, and also sheet 
erosion, can be brought under control if the herbage is kept in a 
good dense condition. 

This work is carried out by farmers on their farms under 
practical conditions. It is intended to extend the scope of these 
activities enormously in future, since it is expected that these demon- 
strations will prove to be one of the most effective means of impressing 
upon farmers the importance of veld control and the need for its 
application. 

Veld Hay . — In view of the periods of drought and scarcity of 
shorter or longer duration, which are experienced practically every 
year in some part of the country, and the vagaries of our climate, 
provision for times of scarcity must play an exceptionally important 
role in our farming practices. 

One means of stock provision and storage which is not enjoying 
sufficient attention as yet, is the utilization in times of plenty of 
surplus veld grass for hay-making. Many farmers are still 
prejudiced against veld hay. Actually, this prejudice is unfounded, 
based as it is, on an erroneous conception of the principles of veld 
control and the actual value of good veld hay. 

Apart from the losses of stock which periodically succumb in 
large numbers to hunger, considerable losses are sustained annually 
in decreased milk and wool^ yields and in live weight when the 
slaughter stock become emaciated during winter and early summer 
owing to inadequate feeding. , This happens despite the presence of 
surplus grass which remains over from the previous growing season 
and which, if conserved in the form of hay, would have appreciably 
reduced the losses by maintaining in good condition thousands of 
farm animals which at present can be tided over the winter only with 
great difficulty. 

The work carried out at the pasture research stations has shown 
that good veld hay can be made in any part of the country where 
there is mowable grassveld. 

Hay-making* in the sourveld areas is of the utmost importance. 
Sour grass, which grows luxuriantly in spring and early summer, 
loses its palatibility and to a large extent also its nutritive value as 
the grass grows out, and once it is quite mature, it has very little 
grazmg value. In the young stage, however, it is palatalJle and 
nutritious. At that stage, there is also usually more grass than the 
,,$tock need. The best way of utilizing this surplus nutritious young 
grass is to mow it in good time and convert it into hay. 

The same applies to a lesser extent to mixed veld. While this 
type of veld can he , used as winter grazing, it can hardly be considered 
good grazing and the production capacity of stock running on it 
decreases, despite the fact that the veld has a good appearance. This 
grass, when^ converted into hay in good time, is far more nutritious 
than when it is allowed to mature on the veld. 
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Sweet grasses provide the best winter pasturage. In the sweet- 
veld areas tlie loss in palatability and nutritive value is therefore very 
much smaller than in the case of other types of veld. Thus, sweet 
veld conserved for the winter yields good grazing and in this case 
hay-making is not so essential. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the rainfall in the sweetveld areas is usually more 
irregular, with the result that periods of abundance are frequently 
succeeded, by periods of scarcity. 

If, therefore, during favourable periods the superfluous grass 
is converted into hay, valuable reserves can be built up for the 
times of scarcity which are bound to follow. At the Towoomba 
Pasture Research Station cattle eagerly ate stacks of sweet grass veld 
hay which was three years old. Apart from the fact that this 
reserve tided the stock over the difficult period without loss of weight, 
it also saved the veld, which had already been grazed short, from 
trampling and destruction. 

The earlier the stage at which the grass is mown, the higher the 
nutritive value and the better the quality of the hay, but on the 
other hand, the smaller the yields and the higher the costs per ton. It 
is therefore advisable to strike the happy medium and to mow at a 
stage of growth when the yield of hay will be considerable, but when 
the nutritive value will not actually have decreased much. 

The pasture research station has found that the early flowering 
stage is, generally speaking, the best time for mowing. Grass which 
is already approaching maturity, yields inferior hay, although it 
could be utilized in an emergency. In the case of sweet veld, how- 
ever, it will still be quite useful. 

At any rate it is better to mow even mature sour grass than to* 
burn it. The grass can be most advantageously used as bedding for 
animals and as compost material. Moreover, mowing is preferable 
to burning, inasmuch as mown veld yields more and better pasturage 
the following' season. 

It is important that veld hay be made in the correct way. The 
mown grass must not be left to dry out completely, since the hay 
will then be of inferior quality and will lack the characteristic smell, 
colour and palatability of good- hay. The grass must be cut on a 
sunny day and after 2 to 4 hours, should be raked together in wind- 
rows. A certain amount of moisture must he retained, since this is 
essential to the proper maturing of the hay. After the grass has been 
raked together in windrows, it can immediately be carted and 
•sta'cked. It should not be left to lie in the windrows for days and 
should not be worked into wide stacks, since this would lead to 
self-heating. The stack should be about 12 ft, wide, and should bo- 
provided with some tjrpe of roof to prevent damage by rain. 

Weed Control. 

In all four provinces during the past year general progress was 
made with the control of weeds. There are, however, parts where 
the expected progress was not made; Having regard to the vast 
areas which the weed inspectors must serve, it is very difficult to 
ca^ry out the intensive inspection work which is frequently required, 
with the result that remote parts of farms can seldom receive dhe 
proper attention of the inspector. 

^ The policy in respect of proclaimed weeds has • so far always 
been to sound warnings in cases of negligence', and the Department is 
reluctant to resort to compulsory measures. The progressive farmer 
seldom gives any trouble and his full co-operation is usually obtained. 
It has become evident, however, that there are, unfortunately, 
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farmers who do not wish to co-operate, and oonsequently it was 
decided to take much stricter action during* the coming season. 

Throughout the country efforts were once again concentrated on 
riyers, which are reg*arded as being the most important sources of 
weed infestation. State assistance with gangs of labourers employed 
by the Department is still given in cases where weed infestation is 
such that riparian owners are unable to. tackle the control work and 
are not responsible for the infestations themselves. During the past 
year State assistance was given along parts of the Vaal River, along 
the Olifants River, the Great and Little Letaba and the Braudboon- 
tjies and Magalakwin Rivers and certain of their tributaries in the 
Northern Transvaal. In the Cape Province the work was concen- 
trated mainly on the Gamtoos River, in the Humansdorp district. 
The work carried out by the Department’s gangs this year and during 
the past few years, effected a big improvement. 

Eradication of Prickly Pear. — When, a few years ago, it 
appeared that the prickly-pear pest could not be controlled by the 
biological method alone, recourse was had to experimental work 
which actually amounted to a combination of the biological and 
mechanical methods. In August, 1943, a cominencemer^t w:as made 
‘ with an experimental scheme involving the cutting down of prickly 
pear infested with the cochineal insect — Dactylopius opuntiae — ^to 
assist in the destruction of this plant. Initially, Italian prisoners of 
war were employed for the work, but subsequently they were replaced 
by native labourers. Under this experiment, work was carried out 
in the Cookhouse area and in the Graaff-Reinet district. The scheme 
was terminated'" in May, 1945, after a total of approximately 35,000 
morgen of prickly pear had been treated in this manner. Under the 
experiment scheme the Department undertook all cutting operatioiivS 
with its own gangs and the farmer had to shoulder only 25 per cent, 
of the costs up to a maximum of 6s. per morgen. 

Based on the results of the experiment scheme, a commencement 
was made in April, 1945, with a new prickly-pear eradication scheme 
consisting of two divisions, mz., a Departmental scheme and a sub- 
sidy scheme. 

{a) Departmental scheme, — Under this scheme the cutting down 
of prickly pear is undertaken by labour gangs employed by the 
Department, subject to the following provisions: — 

(i) That applicants conclude an agreement with the Department 
under which they give security,. in a form acceptable to the Depart- 
ment, for a sum equivalent to 50 per cent, of the preliminary estimate 
of the cutting costs previously fixed by the Department; or, alter- 
natively, register bqnd in favour of the Department against their 
title, deeds, for thei sum of the preliminary estimated cutting costs, 
plus costs incidental to the registration of the bond ; 

(ii) that further security may he required if it appears that the 
preliminary estimate is insufficient for the completion of the work; 

^ (iii) that the work will be suspended unless security for a sum 
equivalent to 50 per cent, of the further estimate for the completion 
of the work is furnished in advance ; ' ^ 

(iv) that repayment of the sum owed to the De^>artment he made 
on completion of the cutting operations, or over a period of 13 yea!^s 
as from the conclusion of the operations. 

On completion of the cutting operations, certificates of clearance 
will he issued in respect of all land treated under the scheme. Once 
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the certificates have been issued, landowners will be held responsible 
ior further control. 

(&) Subsidy ScAeme.— Under this scheme landowners and local 
authorities can obtain assistance for the cutting down of prickly pear 
on their lands. The following provisions, etc. were prescribed; — 

(i) Applications for participation must be submitted and cutting 
operations must not be commenced before formal approval has been 
obtained. 

(ii) Preliminary estimates of cutting costs are made by the 
Department before the cutting operations are sanctioned. 

(iii) Permission is_ granted to every applicant in writing. On 
oompletion of the cutting operations the land is inspected, the work 
approved and a final estimate made of the costs. 

(iv) Landowners who have carried out the cutting operations to 
the satisfaction of the Department, will then receive a cash bonus 
of 50 per cent, of the Department’s final estimate of the costs 
involved. 

^ On completion of the work, certificates of clearance are issued, 
as in the case of the Departmental Scheme. 

The prickly-pear eradication scheme is progressing satisfactorily 
and up to the end of August, 20,400 morgen of prickly pear had 
been treated xmder the Departmental Scheme. Under the Subsidy 
Scheme applications were dealt with affecting approximately 25,000 
naorgen of prickly pear. 

It is estimated: that if the present rate of progress is kept up, 
the major portion of the prickly pear infestations will have been 
dealt with by the time the pres^'cribed period of tw'o years has 
•expired. 

Since the institution of the prickly-pear scheme, the number 
of labourers has been greatly increased and about 1,100 native 
labourers and 35 European foremen are now employed. The latter 
‘Consist, for the greater part, of returned soldiers. 

Jointed cactus . — During the past year very little could be done 
to eradicate this weed. It is intended, however, to make a 
•commencement during the following financial year with an 
eradication scheme. As the prickly pear problem requires less 
.attention, ii will be possible to divert labour to the eradication 
•of jointed cactus. 

VII. Control of Agricultural Pests 
and Stock Diseases. 

S TOCK diseases, insect pests and fungous diseases continue to 
hamper agricultural production in an extreme degree. Their 
•control is one of the biggest problems with which the Department 
has to contend. Consequently, the Department devotes much energy 
to the investigation of these problems and the discovery of remedies. 
Great success has been achieved in this connection in the course of a 
number of years, but for obvious reasons — chiefly owing to the wide 
field which must, as a rule, be covered, and the rapidity with which 
the pests and diseases spread — ^the desired degree of snccess cannot 
always be attained. It should be remembered, however, that several 
other Divisions, directly or indirectly, devote a great deal of 4heir 
time to these problems. ^ ^ , 

Below is a short ' description of the problems which came 
p^rominently to the fore during the past year. 
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Insect Pests and Fungous Diseases* 

Once again control and research work was carried out in connec- 
tion with a large number of insect pests. 

In December, 1944, the first generation of maize-stalk borer 
attacked early mealies over a large portion of the inaize belt. Foi' 
the moths of this generation a considerable portion of the maize 
crop was at a most favourable stage, with the result that farmers 
suffered appreciable losses. Eesearch in connection with this pest 
is being continued. 

Army worms first made their appearance in January, but as 
usual, the major damage was caused in March-April, In the 
northern Transvaal the damage was caused mainly to grazing, while 
on the highveld it was the teff lands which suffered most. Owing 
to the poor rainfall in large parts of the country, harvester termites, 
caused appreciable damage to pastures over an extensive area ^ as 
early as the summer of 1944-45, and since the drought persisted during 
the subsequent winter and spring, the damage assumed increasingly 
serious proportions. 

In the Plant Eegulatory Service Section of ^ the Division of 
Entomology, routine inspection and the quarantine service were 
carried out without a hitch. No particular pests were intercepted,, 
and in view of the improved quality of the timber products,, 
difficulties in ‘regard to the importation of timber were less marked 
than during the few preceding years. 

In the case of forest pests, severe outbreaks of the brown-tail 
pine moth were observed, but this pest suddenly disappeared without 
any human intervention. On the other hand, timber pests, particularly 
the European wood borer and powder-post beetle, caused widespread 
and intensive damage, mostly in the coastal towns of Port Elizabeth 
and Cape Town, All possible advice is furnished to owners. Ihe- 
promulgation of regulations to facilitate geneinl control, was held 
back owing to the absence of suitable chemicals. Now’ that the wai" 
is over, the amelioration of this position ought to be easier. 

The control of fruit pests was also seriously hampered by the 
scarcity of insecticides, especially nicotine, in respect of which there 
has already for some years been a world shortage. Large-scale* 
losses were obviated, however, by conducting the sale of available 
stocks, through definite channels. 

The Western Prdvince Fruit Eesearch Station continues tO’ 
devote intensive attention to the control of the codling moth. On 
the whole, weather conditions were more favourable to the codling 
moth than during the previous year. On the other hand, the spray* 
position was better and the pest could, generally speaking, be more- 
effectively controlled. During the past 3 years in particular, 
exceptional progress was made with the control of codling moth, 

’ owing to improvements in spraying methods. Nevertheless, the* 
pest occurred on a severe scale at a few places in the western Capf.* 
Province* The long-term spraying experiment on apple trees,- which 
is in progress at Elgin in connection with damage caused by sprays, 
and codling moth control, was continued. In so iar as the control 
- of the codling moth* is concerned, there was no reliable difference* 
between the efficacy of spraying with lead arsenate, ^ fixed nicotine,, 
and summer oil emulsion. The results obtained from fixed 

( nicotine, and all these sprays were most satisfactory, owing to the* 
suitability of the^ spraying programme. This spraying experiment 
showed once again that in the highveld area three sprayings afe 
intervals of about ten days must be applied during January in order 
to control the second generation of tne. codling moth. 
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An extenvsive spraying experiment was carried out on apricots 
in the Wellington area, as a sequel to the preliminary experiments 
conducted the pre-vious year. The results clearly revealed that the 
infestation can he kept below 5 per cent, by means of 2 to 3 
sprayings of fixed nicotine, provided that these sprays^ are applied 
at the correct time. The results of two years have now shown that 
the first spraying should be applied round about the 15th of October 
in the case of Royal apricots, and that subsequent, sprayings should 
be applied at intervals of 10 days. Once again it has been 
established that fixed nicotine does not injure the appricots trees. 

Apart from the two parasite species imported in 1942, three 
other species of codling moth parasites are being bred in the 
laboratory of the Western Province Pruit Research Station for 
liberation and distribution in the fruit areas and for experimental 
purposes. In the case of one of the parasites TThich attack codling 
moth pupae, a great measure of success was achieved with the mass 
breeding and 2f,000 parasites were bred during the past winter. In 
the summer months it will be possible to breed oyer 2,000 a day. 
Significant progress was also made with the breeding of the other 
species, but all the problems in regard to large-scale mass breeding 
have not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

The vme mealy hug was particularly severe this year. The 
areas which sufiered most were the Hex River Valley, Rawsonville, 
Paarl and Stellenbosch. Although ant control was applied in 
certain parts the mealy bug pest, nevertheless, caused some damage. 
This pest became troublesome earlier than usual this year. The 
most probable reason for this is that the early summer up to the 
end of December was exceptionally moist. This w’et and cool 
weather stimulated the breeding of the mealy bugs, but was most 
detrimental to their natural enemies. The result was that during 
January the vines which had been attacked by these pests were 
heavily infested. From January to April exceptionally dry weather 
was experienced. These conditions again, had the opposite effect. 
Consequently, by the end of the grape season a large percentage of 
the mealy bugs had been destroyed by natural enemies. ^ During 
July and August, ant control was applied on a large scale in all the 
infested areas, so far with good results. 

In so^ far as haclerial blight is concerned, the position became 
more critical. The disease has also been observed on two farms in 
the Hex River Talley. Its appearance in this area is exceedingly 
unfortunate, since the vineyards extend uninterruptedly through 
the valley from De Wet, where the outbreaks occurred and conse- 
quently the disease will in all probability spread over the whole of the 
table-grape area. In areas where the diseases had already gained a 
grip, it spread to such an extent that the most susceptible varieties, 
Waltham Cross and Barlinka, are systematically being eliminated. 

The two long-term experiments^ are being continued, the object 
being to determine varietal susceptjbility and the survival capacity 
of the causal bacteria in the soil. Dp to the present no results 
have been obtained from these experiments. 

The Stellenbosch-Elsenburg College of Agriculture has 
performed^ some important work in- connection with fungus and 
entomological problems in so far as veg’^etables are concerned. In 
this case particular reference must be made to the research in regard 
to , white grubs, vegetable beetle's and thrips, and also to virus 
diseases of tomato plants. 

As regards tobacco pests the most striking feature' was the 
confirmation of the findings, during the previous year, of the 
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Divisions of Plant Pathology and lintoinology that double planting 
---\yith subsequent thinning/ if necessary — is effective in the J^'^ntro j 
of the kromnek disease on the land. Special attention was devoted 
to potatoes. In the high veld area tuber moths caused considerable 
damage to the exposed parts of plants, b\it standard control methods 
I>roved effective. In addition, eelworms in potatoes received special 
attention, and also the problems relating to virus diseases of this 
product. 

Much time was devoted to the drafting of farming systems, 
especially on settlements, incorporating the systematic control of 
eelworni by cultivation methods. ^ In this connection, it may be 
stated that there is reason for hoping that the utilization of compost 
on an appreciable scale in infested soil will have a beneficial effect. 
Experimental work in connection with the regulation^ of planting 
times indicate strongly that if the chief growing period coincides 
with exceedingly high summer temperatures, striking results can 
be obtained with potatoes in spite of eelworm infestation on the 
lands. Further studies of actual soil temperatures in respect of 
the direct influence on the spread of the pest during the growing 
period appear to be promising. 

Valuable work was carried out by the Division of Botany 
and Plant Pathology in connection with the inspection of citrus 
orchards and nurseries for scaly hark (psorosis). Special attention 
was devoted to mosaic disease in sugar cane. It must be mentioned 
here that, unfortunately the disease was found among the ^ most 
popular sugar cane species. Inspection work in this connection is 
being vigorously pursued. 

.Apart from the breeding of Karroo-caterpillav 'parasites for 
liberation in the veld, much attention was also given in the parasite 
laboratory of the Division of Entomology to fundamental research 
in regard to the interaction of insect populations and the habits of 
certain insects. In the case of blowflies, research was concentrated 
on the probable^ effect of the colouring of the insect species and 
their parasites in the veld. Valuable data were collected; inter 
alia, that in all probability there is little actual competition 
between the various blowfly species and that they apparently cannot 
influence one another’s numbers to any great extent in the veld. It 
further appears that maggots of Liicilm, both the cwprina and 
sericata form, can adai)t themselves amazingly well to unfavourable 
conditions and that it is mainly due to this factor that this species 
is able to occur on such an extensive scale. 

As regards the control of prickly pear bv means of insects, 
the position is static. Considerable progress is being made with the 
cutting down of infested prickly pear. The prolonged drought of 
the past eighteen months was decidedly favourable to the cochineal 
which consequently did not deteriorate any further and revealed 
a stronger annual increase than during the preceding few years. 
As regards the usefulness of tht Iagoahyri.s it is now " certain that 
it has practically, no value as a means of control. 

The testing out of insecticides was continued. Of the three 
mam toxins which were under control, only nicotine is still scarce. 
This shortage is keenly felt. As regards the newer toxins, small 
quantities of D.D.T. are now appearing on the market. This 
preparation is regarded as a very valuable discovery, but the public 
IS warned against undue optimism, particularly having regard to 
the fact that not all insects are susceptible to this toxin in any 
marked degree. Oammexane will perhaps .supplement some 
of the deficiencies, but it is not yet available for experimental work 
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Sodium fluosilicate has good possibilities for use against the stalk 
borer and the army worm, if the efforts at supplying this toxin 
in a suitable physical condition in the form of a powder succeed*, 
it will be very valuable for use against these two pests and for 
numerous other purposes. 

Locust Destruction* 

During the past 12 months it was necessary to launch only one 
campaign, viz. against hoppers of the brown locust. The required 
control measures were once again carried out under extremely 
difficult circumstances, but the results w^ere satisfactory. Crops and 
grazing in all parts of the country were completely safeguarded, 
and, moreover, it was found possible completely to suppress the 
outbreaks which had started during the previous season. 

Although a few flying swarms of red locusts invaded the Union 
during the first half of the summer, no hopper outbreaks resulted 
in the Union and there was therefore no necessity for a campaign 
against hoppers. 

The Brown Locmt , — In the eastern districts incipient hopper 
outbreaks occured on a smaller scale than was expected from the 
large numbers of flying swarms which had been observed before 
the winter of 1944. In this area the incipient outbreaks were 
confined to two districts, namely, Bichmond and Murraysburg. In 
some cases control measures were not necessary in these two districts, 
vsince the swarms became scattered in the early hopper stage. It 
appears, therefore, as if the locusts in this area reached a climax 
during the previous season, in many cases without forming swarms, 
and that further retrogression took place during the past season. 
This was not entirely unexpected, since in the previous report 
mention had already been made of such a possibility. 

In the western districts * incipient outbreaks also occurred on a 
slightly smaller scale than was expected. In this area the 
improvement was due to insufficient rain, unfavourable climatic 
conditions and an increase in natural enemies. In comparatively 
small strips w^here the rainfall was adequate for^hatching, however, 
hopper outbreaks occurred in the victoria West, Carnarvon, 
Calvinia, Prieska, Kenhardt, Kamaqualand districts and Warmbaths 
and Bethanie in South-West Africa. It appears that the numbers 
which reached a climax without any large-scale • formation of 
swarms, were probably also present in South-West Africa during the 
past season, but the indications are that .they 'will decrease still 
further there. 

In the eastern districts gregaria hopper outbreaks occurred on 
known nests in the Murray sburg, Bichmond, Hanover, Colesberg, 
Middelburg and Graaff-Beinet districts, and it was found possible 
to destroy all the hoppers in their early stages in the neighbourhood 
of the nests. In consequence^ of this success the eastern incipient 
areas are quiet now and there is no immediate danger. 

In the western districts, gregafia outbreaks also occurred in the 
known hatching areas in strips wffiere adequate rains were 
experienced. Some nests, however, did not receive sufficient rain 
during the past summer to enable the eggs to hatch, and a close 
watch is still being kept on them. This also applies to a .small 
number of nests in Kenbardt, Hamaqualand, Calvinia and in 
Warmbaths and Keeimanshoop in South-West Africa. The fate of 
these nests is uncertain, since conditions have been dry for over 
eighteen months. 

In most districts gregaria and incipient outbrearks occurred 
simultaneously, with the result that mixed populations developed, 
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This complicated matters somewhat, especially in the sparsely 
populated and inaccessible parts, such as the north-western Cape 
ProTince, Namaqnaland and South-West Africa. 

Owing to this development it was often difficult to determine the 
phase to which certain populations belonged. In some cases (Murrays- 
burg and Kenhardt) concentrated swarms, probably gregaria, 
became dispersed in the early stages, while elsewhere more or less 
scattered hoppers (Namaqualand, Prieska and Kenhardt) again became 
concentrated at a later stage of deveilopnient. . It must be mentioned 
here that egg parasites {Systoechus) were active in the latter districts, 
with the result that even large and dense egg nests hatched out 
comparatively sparsely. This probably explains the formation of 
small swarms at an advanced stage of development by locusts which 
resembled scattered hoppers. 

Notwithstanding these complications the control measuj*es 
succeeded. As far as known, only two flying swarms formed in 
December, 1944 viz., in Namaqualand and in the southern portion of 
Warmbaths in South-West Africa. It was not possible to remain 
on the track of these swarms for longer than approximately two weeks. 
After this they dispersed and eggs were probably laid in scattered 
formation in the more or less inaccessible parts of IsTamaqualand. 

According to an extensive investigation instituted towards the 
end of the summer, it appeared that the adult populations were, on 
the whole, low, except in two small areas in Prieska and in Warm- 
baths in South-West Africa, where flying swarms of considerable 
density were observed during April. Small incipient outbreaks can 
be expected here next season. The prospects for next season are 
therefore as follows : — 

(1) No incipient outbreaks, appear to be possible during the 
first half of the season, except perhaps in the two areas where 
considerable numbers of flying swarms were observed during April, 
1945. It is impossible to make any definite predictions with regard 
to the second half of the season, but serious developments are not 
expected. 

(2) No dense egg nests were formed during the season. As ha?i,, 
however, been mentioned, large numbers of eggs which were laid 
18 months ago, have not yet hatched out. It is improbable that den^se 
swarms will still be formed out of these nests, but a close watch must 
nevertheless be kept on them for .possible developments, in the event 
of conditions again becoming favourable during the following season. 

Bed Locust , — ^During the season, reports were received of 
three flying swarms, the first from Groblersdal (Transvaal) in October, 
and the second and the third from Waterberg (Transvaal) and 
Vryburg (Cape Province) during December, These swarms were 
probably harassed by locust birds with the result that no eggs were 
laid and a campaign against hoppers was not necessary. 

available reports, there appear to he no swarms 
m the neighbouring territorities and there does not seem to be much 
danger of an invasion of the Union during the coming season. 

EwpendituTe,—The expenditure incurred by magistrates in 
connection with transport, labour and temporary locust officers in 
the camjpaign against hoppers of the brown locust amounted to ^5,100. 

Stock Diseases. 

Our farmers not only had to contend with the familiar stock 
diseases during the year, but in certain parts of the country two 
uniamiliar diseases also occurred. 
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Lump^j’-Shin Disease . — A cattle disease, unknown in the Union, 
inade its appearance in the north-western TransYaal this year. This 
disease is characterised by the appearance of lumps over the entire 
skin and by swelling of the legs, thorax, dew-lap pd head, and also 
by ulcers in the mouth and nostrils. The majority of the animals 
recover from the divsease, but a small percentage succumb and others 
develop complications, including, inter alia, ulcers. Female animals 
usually lose their fertility. The sick animal loses condition, in 
co^ws lactation usually stops completely, and in all affected animals 
a general set-back is noticed. 

This disease has been known in northern Rhodesia for some time 
past, where it is called lumpy-skin disease or pseudo urticaria. In 
Bechuanaland it is known as “ Ngameland ” disease. 

The disease is still somewhat obscure to veterinary science, but 
an intensive study is in progress at Onderstepoort, and it is trusted 
that more information wiU be made available in course of time. 

Although the mortality from the disease is not heavy, serious 
financial losses are sustained and consequently it is necessary for the 
State to take steps to^ control the infection. The disease was there- 
fore^ proclaimed a disease under the Stock Disease Act, and the 
Division of Veterinary Services is engaged in applying the necessary 
control measures in an effort to prevent its spread. 

Newcastle Disease , — ^This destructive disease of poultry, formerly 
also unknow’n in the Union, made its appearance during the year in 
the coastal belt of Natal. In view of its dangler to the poultry 
industry, active steps were taken to suppress it. The measures 
succeeded, not only in regard to the prevention of the spread of the 
disease inland, but also in confining the infection to a small 
area in Durban. It is hoped that it will shortly be possible to wipe it 
out completely. 

Foot and Mouth Disease . — ^During November, 1944, outbreaks 
of this disease were discovered along the boundaries of the Kruger 
National Park in the Barberton and Pilgrim’s Rest districts. Later 
the infection spread over wide areas of the latter district and even 
as far as the Letaha district. 

There was strong circumstantial evidence supporting the belief 
that the game in the Game Reserve were responsible for the disease 
from which the Union had been free since 1939.^ With the kind co- 
operation of the Game Reserve Board, investigations were made with 
a view to establishing the possible incidence of the disease in the 
Game Reserve. Although lesions were found in various kinds of game, 
which are indistinguishable from those associated with Foot and 
Mouth disease, the Department did not^ succeed in recovering the 
causal virus in animals, except in domestic animals. Moreover, cattle 
sent into the Reserve and directly exposed to contact with the game, 
did not contract the disease. 

In view of the serious proportions of the outbreak and the com- 
plicating factor in so far as game are concerned, the slaughtering 
policy could not he applied as in the case of previous outbreaks. 
Consequently, strict quarantine and isolation measures were applied, 
until eventually the disease was brought under control. 

Although no active infection has been observed for the past 
six months, strict quarantine measures are still being applied tod the 
affected districts are being effectively isolated. Investigations are 
also being made into the best methods of preventing contact between 
susceptible domestic animals and game, 

tfagana , — The control of the tsetse fly. is being continued through 
extermination of game, bush eradication and the destruction of* the 
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fly itself -witli the Harris trap. A total of 20,705 head of large and 
small game were shot in the TJmfolozi and Mkuzi reserves, on the 
Ntambanana, Hluliluwe and Mkuzi farms, and in tie adjoining 
native reserves. Tkese activities are carried out under the supervision 
of five veld wardens, the local fanners’ association and the Department 
of Native Affairs. Considerable progress has been made with the 
eradication of bush. It has been found that a strip of uprooted bush, 
half a mile in width, is inadequate for completely preventing the fly 
from spreading. That the density of the fly population has increased 
in 'the past year in all three game reserves is evidenced by the 
available figures in respect of flies caught by the Harris trap. 

Exceedingly satisfactory results were obtained with the 
experimental use of D.D.T, and it is hoped to apply this method 
of control more intensively. A large-scale experiment in spraying 
a portion of the Mkuzi reserve, in Zululand, with D.D.T. from 
aeroplanes, for the control of the tsetse fly, has been organised and 
will be carried out shortly. 

Eo^t Coast Fever, — There was a further improvement in the 
East Coast fever position in the Union. Outbreaks of the disease 
decreased from 24 last year to 12 this year. Of the latter outbreaks 
11 occurred in Natal and 1 in the Transvaal. This mxist be regarded 
as satisfactory in view of the difficulties experienced in maintaining 
a sufficiently large personnel for the intensive control measures whicli 

necessary for suppressing this stubborn disease. 

* Anthrax . — The position in regard to anthrax continues to be 
satisfactory. Mass inoculation, embracing approximately 2,000,000 
head of cattle, is being continued avS a routine precautionary 
measure. 

Lamsiekte , — After completion of the factory building for the 
manufacture of a lamsiekte vaccine, a commencement has been made 
with the production of the vaccine. Efforts are being directed at 
reducing the size of the dose and at developing a culture capable^ of*^ 
regularly producing a first-rate toxin for the large-scale production 
of the vaccine. 

Contagious Abortion , — The demand for the vaccine increased. 
The vaccine is now recommended for calves, and it is trusted that its 
use will greatly reduce the incidence of the disease. 

Scab , — ^This disease, which at one time constituted a serious 
menace to the sheep industry in general and the wool industry in 
particular, has been wiped out to such an extent that it now occupies 
an insignificant place among the Union’s stock diseases. Nevertheless^ 
10 outbreaks were discovered^ during the year and these were all 
Seated. Nine of these were in the Transvaal and one in the 'Cape 
Province. 

^ Vaccines , — ^After careful consideration the issue of the redwaier 
and galaiekte vaccine was discontinued as from 3 Eehruaiy, 1945, 
owing tq the fact that this portion. of the vaccine does not keep well 
^d, moreover, does not afford effective protection against the 
•redwater, Redwater is now being controlled by 
other means. In April, 1945, the issue of the galsiekte vaccine was 
also discontinued. 

The number of doses of korse-^sicJmess vaoaine issued, was 
more than trebled in comparison with the previous year. This 
mc^ease is due to a keen demand for vaccine from countries in the 
middie Ea^t where a serious outbreak of horse-sickness occurred. The 
issue ot remedy has decreased considerably, but this 

can be ascnheo to the fact that Tetram is once again obtainable and 
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that farmers are utilizing it as a worm remedy. The drought is 
probably also the .cause of the decrease in the number of doses of 
bluetongue vaccme and blowfly vaccine issued. 

'The blue tick . — This tick spread considerably owing to the fact 
that it developed a resistance to arsenical dips ; consequently there was 
an increase in the incidence of redwater and galsiekte. 

Although it w’as established that this tick can be controlled by the 
addition of nicotine to the ordinary arsenical dips, , eSorts at 
controlling it along these lines were, for the greater part, frustrated 
by the difficulty experienced in procuring nicotine sulphate in 
adequate quantities, owing to war conditions. Attempts to obtain 
supplies are, however, being vigorously prosecuted, and experiments 
ai''e also being conducted on other remedies, such as D.I).T. and 
Gammexane. 

Besem*ch . — ^Research is being carried -out on all the above- 
nientioned stock diseases as well as numerous others. The latter group 
includes inter alia, heartwater, tuberculosis, black quarter and 
paratyphoid. It is intended to publish in the the course of 1946, a 
fairly comprehensive report on the veterinary work of the Department, 
with special reference to research work. . 

Covi/rnittee of Investigation . — -A committee was appointed during 
the year to investigate various matters appertaining to the veterinary 
services of the country. The investigation was directed mainly at 
ensuring an effective State and private veterinary service and the 
facilities necessary for the provision of such a service. The report 
of the committee is expected towards the end of 1945. . 
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Tomatoes. — ^Large supplies of tomatoes, mainly from local 
sources, reacted tlie markets. In many cases the quality was in- 
ferior. Prices nevertheless remained firm and on some markets even 
increased towards the end of the month. 

Vegetables. — Fair supplies of green beans, cauliflower, pump- 
kins and Hubbard squashes reached the markets. The supplies of 
other vegetables, however, were generally very limited. 

Fodder. — With mealies almost unobtainable, only mixed fodder 
w’as available. Lucerne hay, mostly of inferior quality, was well 
supplied but the supply was still insuflB.cient to meet the demand. 

Eggs, — Egg supplies were generally limited and prices through- 
out were somewhat higher than those of the previous month. 


Index of Price of Field Crops and Products. 

This index, as shown elsewhere in this issue, increased during the 
month by 2 points to the new record peak of 174 (with 1936-37 — 
1938-39 as basic period). 

The most important increase occurred in the group Other 
Field Crops namely from 341 to 349 for January; and in the 
group Poultry and Poultry Products namely from 202 to 223. 
On the other hand slight decreases occurred in Hay namely 
from 194 to 191; and in Slaughter Stock namely from 183 to 
179. The decrease in Slaughter Stock occurred as a result of 
the reduction in the seasonal prices of slaughter cattle, while the 
additional seasonal rise in the prices of slaughter cattle on the 
Durban and Pietermaritzburg markets which had been in force 
from 2 July 1945, was again withdraw^ from 2 December 1945. See 
Crops and Markets of September 1945 (page 584). 


Index of Prices of certain Farming 
Requisites. 

These indexes as shown elswhere in this issue, have been revised on 
the strength of more and better information which has now become 
available. These revised indexes, however, differ slightly from those 
which were previously compiled quarterly, except in the case of 
fertilizer which has now risen somewhat as result of a few amende 
ments made in the index. 

The Division intends to expand this index gradually, especially 
in the case of agricultural implements and spare parts as soon as 
more information in this connection can be collected. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during January, 1946. 

Rainfall . — ^During tlie moatli soaking rains fell in tlie northern 
and north-eastern Orange Free State and the whole of Fatal and 
Transvaal, while scattered showers occurred over the rest of the 
Union. In the north-western Capo Province, as well as in the Karoo, 
drought conditions were, however, still experienced. 

Condition of livastooh . — In those areas where good rains fell 
grazing naturally improved and so also the condition of stock, witli 
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tlie result that stock losses declined. Lumpy skin disease in cattle 
still occurred and even spread to the -eastern and western Orange 
Free State, whereas in the past it had been confined to the Transvaal. 
In Natal nagana still caused losses. 

Crops , — After the rains, prospects for summer crops improved 
considerably, particularly in the northern and eastern Orange Free 
State, the highveld of the Transvaal and the western Transvaal. 
Young maize, kaffircorn, beans, potatoes and teff in general were pro- 
mising well, although late, and the possibility existed that early 
frost might cause damage. In Natal the sugar-cane crop is 
recovering rapidly after the drought, although it is ex-pected that 
yields will be below normal. An average chicory yield is expected 
in the Alexandria district, although this area suffered severely from 
the drought. 


Prices of Dairy Products. 

As a result of the drought, the production of butterfat, cheese-milk 
and factory milk decreased considerably during the current summer 
season. Because of this decrease in production and the consequent 
increase in the cost of production per unit, the Dairy Industry Con.- 
trol Board decided to fix the basic price of butterfat, cheese-milk and 
factory milk at a higher level as from Februaiy 1946. A higher 
price level was also deemed necessary to enable producers to maintain 
the highest possible level of production for the remainder of the 
season, especially in view of the fact that it will involve additional 
expense to produce winter feed for this purpose at the present stage 
when some of the best months for production have already passed. 
An increase in producers’ prices, and consequently also in consumer’s 
nrices, had therefore inevitably to be effected in order to maintain 
""production and obtain supplies for the coming winter season. 

As from 1 February 1946 the following basic prices for the 
above-mentioned dairy products came into operation : — 

Butterfat , — The basic price of butterfat has been'fixed at 2s. Id., 
Is. lid. and Is. 9d. per lb. for 1st, 2nd and 3rd grade butterfat, 
respectively. This is an increase of 2d. per lb. on the jirevious basic 
price as fixed on 1 November 1945. 

The winter premium of 4d. per lb. butterfat which came into 
operation during November 1945 was discontinued on 31 January 
lt46. The Board intends paying a winter premium of 4d. per lb. 
butterfat during June 1946, and of 6d. per lb. from July 1946 until 
October 1946. 

Butter . — The wholesale prices of factory butter have been 
increased from 1 February 1946 by 2d. per lb. to 2s. 2d., 2s. and 
Is. lOd. per lb, for 1st, 2nd and 3rd grade, respectively; and retail 
prices to 28. 4d., 2s. 2d. and 2s. per lb. respectively. 

Cheese milk , — The basic prices of cheese milk have been increased 
from lOid. per gallon (or 2s. 4|d. per lb. butterfat contained there- 
in), as fixed on 1 November 1945J to lOfd. per gallon (or 2s, 5|d. per 
lb, butterfat) as from 1 February 1946. 

Payment of the special winter premium of 2d. per gallon on 
cheese milk (or 5|d. per lb* butterfat) which has been in operation 
since 1 November 1945, was discontinued on 31 January 1946. The 
Board intends paying a winter premium of 2d. per gallon on cheese 
milk during January 1946, and of 2|d. per gallon (or 6|d. per lb. 
butterfat) from July to October 1946. 
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Cheese . — TFe price of cheese has also been increased by Id. per 
ib. tliroiigliout from 1 February 1946. At present tl),e wnoJesalo 
price of Cbedclar cbeese is Is. 7cl., Is. 6d. and Is. 4d. per 1]). for 
1st, 2nd and 3rd grade, respect iyely ; and that of (jouda. (dieese 
Is. Td. per lb. for 1st grade, while for ungraded Gouda cheevse a 
maximum price of Is. 7d, per lb. and a minimum price of IvS. fhl. 
per lb. liaxe been fixed. The maximum retail price of Cheddar 
cheese is at present Is. lOd., Is. 9d. and Is. 7d. per lb. respectively; 
and Is. lOd. per lb. for Gouda cheese. 

Conclensing mill \ — The price of condensing milk has been in- 
creased from 11 Jd. per gallon (or 2s. 7id. per lb. bnttei'fai) to 
llfcl. per gallon (or 2s. 8fd. per lb. butterfat) as from 1 February 
1946 to f31 May 1946. From November 1945 up to end Tannary 1946 
the price of condensing milk was I3^d. per gallon (or 3s. Ofd. per 
lb. butterfat). 

It IS the intention of the Board to fix the price at 13fd. per 
gallon (or 3s. 2^d. per lb. butterfat) for June 1946, and at 144d. pei* 
gallon (or 3s. 3^-d. per lb. butterfat) from July to October 1946. 


Maximum Prices of Oat Hay* 

Oat hay . — The maximum prices of oat hay, as fixinl on 28 
September i945 (see Croy\^ and }faThef}^ of November 1945), have 
now been amended. 

The maximum produ(*er\s prices of unbaled oat hay remains 
unchanged at 4s, 6d. per 100 lb. free-on-rail produ(‘er\s station, 
while the maximum price for haled oat liay Inus been increuvsed by 3d. 
to 5s. 3d. per 100 lb. 

Upon re-sale, the above maximum '^)ri(*,es may now be imn'inised 
by 9d. instead of 6d. per 100 lb., plus railage and transportaiicm 
costs. From April 1946 to October 1916, l|d. per 100 lb. ])(*r nionlh 
may, however, also be added to the above prices. 

Cut oat hay . — Maximum prices for cut out hay have also now 
been fixed. The maximum prices at whicli exit oat hay (in bxigs or 
baled) may be sold, have been fixed at 7s. 6d., 6s. 6tl. and 2s. 6d. 
per 100 lb. free-on-rail manufacturer’s station for Lst grade, 2nd 
grade and under 2nd grade, respectively, while the* xnaxinnim whole- 
sale prices (in bags or baled) have been fixed at 8s, 6d., 7s. 6(1. and 
3s. 6d: per 100 lb. for the respective grades, plus railage and Id. 

100 lb. per mile transportation costs. Also in the case of cut oat 
hay prices xxiay be increased by IW, per 100 lb. per month from 
April 1946 to October 1946. 

Cut oat hay may ooiitain admixtures of lucerne, chaff, teff or 
other grasses, but must contain not less than 35 per cent, hy weiglit 
of oat kernels of cultivated oats for 1st grade, and not less than 20 
per cent, for 2nd grade. 

(See Government Gaz'etie Extraordinary of 11 January 1946.) 


Maximum Prices of Rooibos Tea* 

The kia^ximum fixed prices of rooibos tea have been withdrawn 
as from 8 February 1946, See Government Gazette Extraordinary 
of this date. 
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Maximum Prices of Poultry* 

The maximum prices at which ducks, geese, mnscovy ducks and 
fowls may be sold are given below. These prices apply to auction 
sales as well as to other sales. 

The wholesale price given below is the maximum price at w-hich 
a dealer may sel] 'poultry to another dealer, while the retail price is 
the maximum price at which poultry may be sold by any person to 
any other person except by a dealer to another dealer. A dealer does 
not include a market master or agent or employee of a market master 
when he sells poultry on behalf of a farmer or producer. 



Maximum whole- 
sale price per Tb. 
net weight 
delivered to 
purchaser. 

Maximum retail 
price per Ib. net 
weight delivered 
to purchaser. 

]. Ducks, geese and moscovy ducks — 

s. d. i 

s. d. 

Dead weight, plucked only 

Dead weight, dressed or prepared in any manner 

1 7 

1 11 

other than plucked only ! 

2, Fowls — 

! 1 8 

2 0 

(u) Live bird ^ 

(6) Dead bird neither plucked nor dressed nor 

3 5| 

1 5^3 

prepared in any manner whatever 

(c) Plucked bird ; feet, head and entrails not 

1 ^ 

1 6J 

removed 

{(}) Plucked bird ; head removed, feet and 

1 6 

1 ^ 

and entrails not removed. 

[ ^ rj 

1 9J- 

{e) Dressed bird ; head and feet, not removed. 
(/) Dressed bird; head removed, feet not 

1 ^ 

3 IH- 

removed 

1 9.1 

2 0.1 

(f/) Dressed, bird; feet and head removed 

(h) Dead bird (whether plucked and/or dressed 

1 lll 

2 3” 

or not) prepared in any other manner 

1 3 

! 1 5 

3, Kosher-killed poultry stamped to that effect.. 

The relevant 

The relevant 

price as above, 

j price as above. 


plus 3d, per 
bird. 

plus 3d. per 
bird. 


These maximum prices remain unchanged as xn*eviously fixed. 
See Government Gazette Extraordinary of 11 January 1946. 

The maximum prices of turkeys were given in Cfops and 
Markets of January 1946. 


Maximum Prices of Eggs* 

The maximum wholesale and retail prices of eggs in the con- 
trolled areas, as fixed on 14 December 1945 (See Crops and Markets 
of February , 1946), were increased by 4d. per dozen for all grades as 
from 11 January, 1946 and again by 3d. per dozen as from 1 
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February 1946. The maximum prices per dozen as from this date 
are therefore as follows: — 



Wholesale. 

Retail. 


1 s. d. 

s. d. 

Grade I — 



Extra large 

3 0 

3 3 

Large 

2 10 

3 1 

Medium. 

2 8 

2 11 

Small 

2 6 

2 9 

Grade II — 



Large. " 

2 8 

2 11 

Medium 

2 6 

2 9 

Small 

2 4 

2 7 

Grade III 

2 6 

2 5 


(See Government Gazette Extraordinary of 1 February 1946.) 


Review of the 1944/45 Cotton Crop. 

(Compiled by the Office of Gotten g^rading, F.O. Box 956, Durban.) 

Owing to lack of rain during normal planting time, and extreme 
heat the germination was uneven. Much of the cotton that 
germinated was scorched. Late plantings yielded a poor crop due 
to drought and an early Winter. As per Ginners’ returns the total 
crop for 194445 amounted to 135,087 lb. lint or 293 running bales. 

Compared with those of previous seasons, the details are as 
follows : — 



1944-46. 

1 

1943-44. 

1942-43. 

i 

1941-4:2. 

19404:1. 

Runninsc bales , 

293 

625 

472 

710 

1,612 

Statistical bales (500 Bb.) 

270 

630 

467 

683 

1,486 

Lint (Hb.) 

135,087 

264.989 

233,439 

341,413 

742,902 

Seed cotton (lb.) 

Seed [delixLted and u&delinted 

405,790 

768,036 

699,334 

1,067,106 

2,126,199 

(»■)] 

230,164 

429,142 

425,296 

672,348 

1,307,052 

Linters (Ib.) 

22,698 

40,615 

31,948 

62,631 

78,601 


Production in different areas, with the last two seasons* figures for comparison, is as 
follows 



Seed Cotton (fb.) 


1944-45, 

1943-44. 

19424:3. 

Katal and Zululand.. 

36,149 

129,144 

93,106 

Rustenburg area (including Pretoria and Harioo), 

Northern Transvaal (including Waterberg, Pietersburg 

12,947 

6,633 

19,641 

and Zoutspansberg) 

Eastern Transvaal (including Middelburg, Lydenburg 


20,992 

1,868 

and Barberton) 

354,762 

699,825 

496,427 

Cape Province... ’ 

1,932 

12,441 

29.727 

Swaziland.... 

68,666 
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Chops and Markets. 


Geading. 


Comparison of Staple. 

1944-45. 

1943-44. 

! ( 

1942-43. j 1941-42. 

Per 

Bales, cent. 

Per 

Bales, cent. 

Per 

Bales, cent. 

Per 

Bales, cent. 

inch and above 

l®/i8 inch 

Enll inch 

Good IJ inch 

inch 

l^/i8 inch and below 

Total 

3 1*02 

277 94-54 
13 4-44 

2 0*38 

476 90-67 
47 8-95 

23 4-87 

13 2-76 
337 71-40 
99 20-98 

18 2-54 
11 1-55 

391 55-07 
290 40-84 

293 100 

525 100 

472 100 

710 100 






Comparison of Grades of 

1944-46. 

1943-44. 

1942-43. 

1941-42. 

Good Colour Cotton. 

I Per 

Bales, cent. 

Per 

Bales, cent. 

Per 

Bales, cent. 

Per 

Bales, cent. 

Middling fair 

Strict good middling 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Strict low middling 

90 30-72 

91 31-06 
89 30-37 
10 3-41 

8 1-52 
191 36-39 
240 45-71 
36 6-67 

42 8-90 
80 16-95 
119 25-21 
36 7-63 

36 5-07 
195 27-46 
192 27-04 
66 9-30 

Good colour 

280 95-66 

474 90-29 

277 58*69 

489 68-87 

Fair colour.. 

Very light spotted 

Other off-colour 

1 -34 

12 4-10 

42 8-00 

9 1-71 

106 22-46 
89 18-86 

186 26-20 
36 4-93 

Total 

293 100 

525 100 

472 100 

710 100 







Prices of Pineapples for Cannings 

The maximum prices at whicli pineapples may be sold to canners, 
as fixed on 28 December 1946 (see Crops and MarkeU of Peb^ruary 
1946), have been increased by a further 10s. per ton in each ca^e as 
from 8 February 1946, and are now as follows; — 

Pineapples 3^ in. and larger with tops : £1 per ton. 
Pineapples 3J in. and larger, without tops: £1. 10s. per ton.. 

These maximum prices (per ton of 2,000 lb.) are free-on-raxl 
producer's station and. are now £1 per ton higher in each case than 
the corresponding prices of the previous season (see Oommment 
Gazette Emtra^ordinary of 8 February 1946). 
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Index of Prices Paid for Farming Requisites* 


Year and ^ 
Month, 

Imple- j 
ments. 

(a) 

Ferti- 

lizers. 

(i) 

Fuel. 

(ri 

Bags. 

(d) 

Feeds. 

(e) 

Fencing 

Materia] 

('/) 

Dips 

and 

(Sprays. 

iff) 

Building 

Material. 

w 

Basis — 
1936-38. . . 

1 11)0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1942 

i 123 

157 

140 

206 

136 

229 

117 

168 

1943 

1 ^^4 1 

171 

154 i 

237 

152 

239 

127 

179 

1944 

! 161 

184 

156 j 

307 

155 

240 

134 

184 

1 

1 

. i 


i 

1 






Januarv. . . i 

15!) i 

204 1 

156 i 

310 

1<>2 

225 

130 

181 

April i 

159 I 

204 i 

156 

311 

163 

224 

136 

181 

July : 

159 

204 i 

156 1 

321 

169 

225 

135 

180 

October ' 

159 

204 

146 1 

321 

166 

225 

135 

179 

1946— 1 

Januaryfj) 

1 

154 

204 

i 

i 

146 j 

1 

318 

168 

227 

135 

169 




1 







The following is the composition of the above groups . {The items are weighted according 
to their respective inportanee) : — 

{a) Ploughs, planters, seed-drills, harrows, cultivators, ridgers, mowers, binders, hay 
rakes, silage cutters, hammer mills, separators, windmills, shares, land sides 
• mouldboards, mowers, knives, pitmans, guards. 

{h) (Superphosphate, ammonium sulphate, muriate of potash. 

(c) Petrol, power paraffin, crude oil, grease, lubricating oil. 

(d) Woolpacks, grain bags, sail twine, binder twine. 

(e) Mealies, oats, lucerne; groundnut oil-cakemeal, bonemeal, salt. 

{/) Fencing wire, standards, baling wire. 

Ig) Bordeaux mixture, lime sulphur, arsenate of lead, cyanogas, (Vjoper’s sheep di^) 
Little’s dip, Tixol cattle dip. 
ih) Corrugated iron, deals, cement, lime, flooring boards. 

(j) Preliminary. 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39=100.) 


Smsm 1 

<1 July to 
$0 June). 

Summer 

cereals. 

(fl) 

1 Winter 
cereals. 

(6) 

Hay. 

(c) 

Other 

field 

crops. 

(d) 

Pastoral 

products. 

(e) 

Dairy 

products. 

if) 1 

‘Slaughter 

stock. 

(^) 

Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

m 

III 

WsiaBCps. 

1 

19 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

6 

100 

1938-49 ! 

92 

107 

98 

89 

79 

102 

106 

92 

93 

1939-40 i 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 ' 

103 

X940r41.*..»w 1 

1Q9 

118 

106 

156 

X02 

108 

110 

104 

108 

1941-42.,.,,.. i 

}Si 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 


160 

149 1 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 


194M4 1 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

154 

182 

204 

157 

1944-45 

1945— 1 

184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 j 

163 

JanuAty ' 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

173 

206 

163 

, 

104 

183 

171 1 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225 

164 

Haieh,.. 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 

287 

165 


184 

183 

178 

246 

122 

ISO 

169 1 

263 

166 

Juad 

199 

183 

178 

287 

122 

184 

163 ) 

272 

170 

199 

183 

190 

320 

128 

184 

170 

262 

172 

July^.... 

199 

183 

191 

315 

118 

210 

176 

210 

170 

August.,.....; 

199 

183 

191 

883 

118 

210 

179 

180 

! 159 

September..,,. 
October,.,,.,*.' 
November. .... 

199 
i 199 
! 199 

183 
, • 183 

1 190 

,187 

189 

194 

372 

383 

379 

118 
i 118 

118 ■ 

210 

2t0 

204 

183 

1 187 

' 187 

166 

165 

173 

170 

1 171 

! 172 

December.,,,,. 

1946— 

199 

190 

194 

, 341 

117 

204 

^ 183 

202 

1 172 

January 

199 - 

1 190 . 

191 

349 

118 

204 

! 179 

233 

174 


f Mai2e and kiiKroem. 
Wheai oata and 
tiueezne ana ted: liay. 


G.P.-S'.10336— 194^6-200. 


{<0 Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 

^onfons and dried beans. 

(e) Wool, mohaii, hides ;^d 
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(/IBufcteifat, cheese milk and 
« .condensing mlHc. 

(#) Cattle, sheep and 
(A) Fowls, turkeys and eggs. 
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Farming Is a Business* 

11 . New Methods of Farm Bookkeeping. 

O* E* Burger, Division of Economics and Markets. 

I N a previous article in tliis series it was pointed out tkat tke 
present-day farmer wlio wiskes to make a success of^ kis farming, 
must run kis enterprise on business principles. A farming enterprise 
wkick kas not been clearly planned beforekand, kas rigktly been 
compared to a watck without hands. ^ One can go even further and 
say tkatdt may be compared to a skip without compass or steering 
adrift on tke ocean. 

Tke old argument tkat the farmer is always busy out-of-doors 
and kas no time for figures, is stale and out of date. One realizes, 
however, that tke capable and diligent^ farmer is a busy man and 
tkat additional duties, suck as bookkeeping, for example, should not 
take up too much of kis time. 

Consequently, tke Division of Economics and Markets kas, for 
some time, been engaged in enlightening farmers on a system of 
bookkeeping wkick will give them tke best results with a minimum 
of labour and sacrifice. In 1940 tke Division summarized these ideas 
in A Bookkeeping Book for Farmers (obtainable from tke G-overn- 
ment Printer, Pretoria, at 12s. 6d. per set). 

Tke main purpose of this new and simplified system of book- 
keeping, may be set out as follows : — 

’ (1) Tke introduction of a system of bookkeeping which will be 
of use to every class of farmer in our country. 

(2) To provide systematic self-education in bookkeeping for those 
people who did not have the opportunity of taking tke subject at 
school or at college. 

(3) The final elimination of what is, for tke farmer, a tedious 
and misleading out-of-date commercial system of‘ bookkeeping. 

It is tke latter point which is briefly discussed in this article. 
Tke writer is convinced that tke older generation of farmers had 
Slick a dislike for bookkeeping, chiefly because private interests 
offered them a system of bookkeeping which was in no way adapted 
to farming. 

When we refer to farming as a business, we do not have in mind 
a commercial business. As every farmer realizes only too well, 
farming is an organization whose general character is that of an 
enterprise between a factory (sometimes even a mine) and a commer- 
cial business. For each of these undertakings an indispensakle 
system of bookkeeping had to be evolved to suit its particular 
demands.^ But if either of these bookkeeping systems were to be 
, applied, unchanged, to agriculture (with its special character and 
peculiarities) tke result would he confusing and misleading and a 
waste of the farmer^ s precious time. 

A commercial bookkeeping system makes provision for a 
^ ^ Ledger in which everything of importance to the* business is 
recorded under separate headings. This requires a great deal of 
attention and is essential to the merchant, but for the farmer who 
, only wishes to know what the total income and expenditure of his 
farming a$ a whole amounted to over a „ year, it is a waste of time. 
Moreover, the result is often misleading, for in following the com- 
practice, only cash items are entered on the accounts whilst 

h '{,1 "" - — ^ — .. - - .. , . I . , - 

' ’ * first article* in* this 'series appeared in the January issue of Farming 
' ; / in South Africa. 

*' '' on- page 228. 
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The Seed-Potato Industry of the Union. 


Neter before bas tbe necessity for a stable potato industry been 
established so clearly-as during the recent war years, and never before 
bas there been a keener realization of tbe value of this crop as one of 
our most important sources of food. 

Owing to tbe fairly rapid decline in productivity of this crop as 
a result of tbe ravages of virus diseases under tbe hot climatic con- 
ditions prevailing in South Africa, farmers in this country have 
always been dependent on overseas countries, especially Scotland and 
ISTortbern Ireland, for new supplies of good seed potatoes to serve as 
a foundation "for further propagation. If the productivity of seed- 
potatoes representing tbe annual plantings in tbe Union is to be 
maintained at anything like an economic level, about 5 per cent, to 
6 per cent, of tbe plantings must be done from imported seed potatoes. 

In order as far as possible to maintain tbe industry at a normal 
level of production during the war years, tbe Department itself, on 
account of shipping difficulties, not only undertook tbe importation of 
seed-potatoes from Britain, but also took active steps to ensure that 
tbe best use was made of imported seed. This was achieved mainly 
by encouraging farmers in suitable areas to form seed-potato growers’ 
associations, with tbe result that larger supplies of government 
certified seed potatoes were made available under Departmental 
inspection. In addition, some of tbe imported seed was planted on 
suitable government land during tbe war years, and at tbe Yaalbartz 
and ‘Diet River settlements it proved possible to obtain a maximum 
increase of tubers. Tbe remainder of .the imported tubers was made 
available to seed growers’ associations and to private farmers who 
applied for supplies. 

Seed-potato growers’ associations have now been formed in 
different parts of tbe country and their numbers have grown from 
3 in 1943 to 41 in 1946, tbe production of certified seed potatoes 
having meanwhile increased from 3,000 bags to 60,000 bags. This 
branch of potato farming bas tbereforef undoubtedly become an asset 
to tbe industry as a whole and should, with a view to future exten- 
sion, be placed on an even better foundation* 

This development and especiaUy tbe resultant availability of a 
product which has been standardized as far as possible, have led 
potato farmers to realize, more clearly than ever before, the greater 
economic value of certified seed potatoes as compared with that of 
ordinary uncertified tubers of unknown origin and productivity* Con- 
sequently tbe present demand for certified seed potatoes far exceeds 
tbe supply. 


Farmers are beginning to learn that a tuber which looks sound 
to tbe eye does not necessarily possess good yielding properties and 
that sound, productive tubers can be produced only by sound parent 


pknts. 
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Tlie inspection service of tte Department, instituted for the 
benefit of potato growers^ associations, therefore includes the inspec- 
tion of their lands during the period of crop growth. It is an essen- 
tial requirement that lands offered for inspection must he planted 
with potatoes of the very best and well-known origin. In order to 
judge such plantings on a fair basis, three inspections are made of the 
growing plants on the land from an early stage, followed by a finaltuber 
inspection. Only plantings complying with the minimum inspection 
requirements, especially as regards diseased or virus-infected plants, 
are’ approved. All infected plants, provided only a minimum number 
are present, must be removed from the land in good time. During 
inspection, special attention is paid to factors such as trueness to 
type, vigour of plants, cultivation, etc., and the product certified by 
the Department in this way and offered for sale by associations is 
accompanied by a departmental certificate in every bag. For f urther 
protection of the identity of certified seed potatoes, associations 
supply direct to farmers only, and all bags are sealed. 

In order to determine the suitability for seed-potato production 
of areas in which seed-potato growers’ associations have already been 
established, on a scientific and experimental basis, and to ensure that 
associations offer a certified standard product to the public, the actual 
product as supplied by every association is annually j:ested by the 
Department in adjacent plots of one centre. 

In this way associations located in unsuitable areas are identified 
and in course of time, eliminated as regards the production of certi- 
fied seed potatoes. This will enable the Department gradually to 
bring about a further improvement in the quality of seed potatoes 
sold by associations. Moreover extended production of certified seed 
potatoes will, in future, take place only in the most suitable areas. 

It is the duty, therefore, of every seed-potato growers’ association 
to comply with the instructions of the Departhient in every respect, 
and to take steps to ensure the application of better methods of culti- 
vation, the early removal of weakened and virus-infected plants, the 
adoption of suitable systems of crop rotation with adequate applica- 
tions of fertilizer to establish and maintain soil fertility, and the 
effective control of diseases and pests. The producer of such certified 
seed potatoes must regard himself as a specialist in his field* and 
cannot be satisfied with ordinary methods of cultivation. In due 
course, associations will have to pay more attention to special 
facilities for the proper storage of seed potatoes until such time as 
they are sold. 

Proper sorting of^ seed potatoes into classes of to 3 ounces, 3 
to 5 ounces, etc., with a further increase of 2 ounces for every 
succeeding class, is of the utmost importance to ensure the complete 
satisfaction of buyers. 

(L. J. Henning, Division of Agricultural Education and Eesearch.) 
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Low Solids'Hot-fat Content of Milk 
in South Africa* 

Dr* S* W* J* van Rensburg, Veterinary Research Officer^ 
Onderstepoort* 


'^EARLY all the nutritive value of milk is contained in the solids. 

In view^ of this and the fact that the milk solids a^re subject to 
great variations, most countries have prescribed standards to which 
the fat and solids-not-fat in milk must conform. 

The standard laid d^wn for the Union is contained in Govern- 
ment Notice No. 575 of 28 March 1930, framed under the Foods, 
Drugs and Disinfectants Act, No, 13 of 1929, and prescribes that no 
person shall sell as milk, milk to which any substance has been added 
or from which any pait of any of its constituents has been removed, 
or which contains less than 3 parts per cent, of milk fat or less than 
8*5 per cent, of milk solids^not-fat 

Only a few months after this minimum standard was prescribed, 
a Pietermaritzburg dairyman was prosecuted for selling milk which 
was below the legal standard fo*r solids-not-fat. This was made a test 
case in which Government officials showed that the deficiency indi- 
cated was by no means singular and that the solids-not-fat content 
falls below 8*50 per cent, in a large number of cases. 

As a result of this case the Union Department of Public Health 
instructed Medical Officers of Health to suspend prosecutions of. this 
nature for a period of five years in order to give dairymen an oppor- 
tunity of rectifying the position. 

In view of the fact that the period of grace expired long ago 
and that the milk-consuming public is now beginning to assert its 
right to demand and obtain clean, safe and wholesome milk, it can 
be assumed that the present disregard for the* legal requirements will 
not continue indefinitely. 

Notwithstanding all the statements made to the contrary, the 
legal standard of 8*50 per cent, for non-fatty solids is not too high, 
provided an honest endeavour is made by breeders and dairy ^acmers 
to eliminate all those factors which cause a depression in solids-not- 
fat. 


Factors influencing the Composition of Milk* 

The mastitis investigations carried out at Onderstepoort during 
the past seven years include a study of the various factors which may 
produce an alteration in the composition of milk. This inVolved 
regular bacteriological, physical and biochemical examinations of 
milk from the individual quarters of the udders of a herd of grade 
Friesland cows which were kept free from mastitis over a period of 
five years. 

The object of this article is to impart the information obtained 
from this and from infected herds to those concerned with milk pro- 
duction in an endeavour to assist in removing, as far as possible, the 
main causes of poor quality milk and in providing the public with 
milk conforming in all respects to the standards prescribed by law. 
The factors which were shown by these investigations to have a 
depressing effect on mi Hi solids are: (1) bovine mastitis, (2) seasonal 
and nutritional conditions, (3) stage of lactation, (4) advancing age, 
(5^ general management of dairy cows, (6) individuality, and 
(7) conformation and structure of the udder, 
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FiO. 1. — Average solids-not-fat percentage for every month of the year. 



Low SOLIDS-NOT-FAT CONTENT OF MiLK IN SoTJTH AfEICA. 

(1) Bovine Mastitis* 

^ It is generally known that disease pf tlie udder alters tLe com- 
position of tke milk on account of tie pathological changes in the 
gland. There is a decrease in the milk solids and an increase in 
undesirable substances like chlorides, body cells and bacteria. Recent 
research has shown' that these changes are even more pronounced 
than was at first considered to “be the case. Tor instance, in some 
cases the non-fatty solid content of the milk from affected quarters 
dropped from 8 '50 to 4*00 per cent. 

A comprehensive investigation conducted by the Ifational 
Institute for Dairy Research in Britain in 1936 led to the conclusion 
that chronic infectious mastitis was the most important factor 
causing a depression of the solids-not-fat content of milk. A 
similar investigation in South Africa would probably yield the same 
result, since is has already been shown that the disease is just ,as 
prevalent in this country as in Great Britain. 

Tip to the present there has been an unfortunate tendency amoifg 
officials and dairymen in South Africa to regard the mastitic cow as 
part and parcel of the average dairy herd, and milk containing 
mastitis bacteria and all the oth^er undesirable products from diseased 
udders has been regarded with the same indifference as milk deficient 
in non-fatty splids. 

This complete disregard of some of the important regulations 
prescribed to safeguard the consuming public was, no doubt, inspired 
to a large extent by the widespread prevalence of the disease, and by 
the difficulties experienced in diagnosing and treating it. During 
recent years, however, very reliable tests which enable veterinarians 
to diagnose the disease with apcuracy under field conditions, have 
been evolved. Effective measures for control and prevention have 
been recommended, and good progress has been made in the search 
for a reliable cure. Therefore in future there should be no reason for 
selling milk from diseased udders, and the increasing^ demand for 
clean and safe milk will probably lead to considerable tightening up 
of the regulations in this respect too. 

(2) Seasonal and Nutritional Conditions* 

The seasonal variations in the solids-not-fat content of milk have 
been thoroughly investigated in Europe and the XJnited States of 
America. The consensus of opinion in those countries is that there 
is an apj)reciable increase in the solids-not-fat percentage during 
winter and a corresponding decrease in summer. It was accordingly 
assumed that the same rule would apply in South Africa. The com- 

E lete results obtained from the mastitis-free herd for the five years, 
owever, revealed that the position was exactly the opposite. 

The average percentage of solids*not-fat and the number and 
percentage of samples that were below 8*50 per cent, in every month 
of the year are shown in Table I. 

The variations shown by the solids-not-fat content from month to 
month are further illustrated by the graph in Figure 1. 

It will be observed in Table 1 and Fig. 1 that the average solids- 
not-fat percentage for the clean herd was well above the standard 
during the first four months of the year, hut that with the onset of 
winter there was a pronounced drop which reached its lowest level 
(8*44 per cent. in July. The average was continually helow the 
legal limit during the three severest winter months (June, July and 
August). From September onwards ' there was a rapid rise and the 
-highest percentage (8*72) was obtained in October and November. 
Other biochemical tests carried out at the same time confirmed that 
the milk was abnormally poor in quality during the winter months, 
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Table I. — Seasonal Variations. 


Month. 

Number of 
samples 
tested. 

1 

Number below 
8*50 per cent. 
S.N.F. 

Percentage 
below 8*50 
per cent. 
S.N.F. 

Average 

S.N.F. 

percentage. 

January ‘ 

132 

58 

43-9 

8*54 

February 

128 

51 . 

39*8 i 

8-55 

March 

108 

43 

39*8 

8*54 

April 

120 

48 

40-0 

8*62 

May 

120 

63 

52*5 

8*50 

June 

128 

64 

50*0 

8*46 

July 

132 

67 

50*8 

8*44 

August 

132 

71 

53*8 

8*46 

September: 

132 

51 

38*7 

8*52 

October 

132 

34 

25*8 

8*72 

November 

i 112 

27 

24*1 

8*72 

December 

! 100 

32 

j 32*0 

8*64 


In Europe and America tlie seasonal variations were at first 
attributed to the difference in environmental temperature, but many 
now believe that nutrition plays a more important role. 

Normally, feeding is not supposed to influence tbe milk solids. 
For instance, it is impossible to improve tbe quality of the milk of 
a cow receiving an adequate ration by increasing tbe ration. It is, 
however, very essential that tbe dairy cow should receive a ration 
which is suf&cient for both the maintenance of her own body and for 
milk production. In the absence of sufficient digestible and 
nourishing food the animal starts using its own reserves for itself 
and in the lactating animal the first eft'ects are seen in both the yield 
and composition of the milk. Those essential constituents in the 
blood from which milk is formed are under such conditions diverted 
from their normal destination in the udder to increase metabolism 
for the maintenance of body heat and energy. 

Owing to the severe, winter conditions in Europe and North 
America tne proper feeding and nutrition of dairy cows has been 
brought to a much finer pitch in those countries than in South Africa, 
and one of the greatest* concerns of the dairy farmer there is to make 
provision in summer for an adequate supply of nourishing and 
digestible foods, such as succulents, mainly silage, and balanced 
concentrates, for the winter. Pastures in South Africa generally 
have a much lower nutritive value than those in Europe and America, 
and have their highest protein value and digestibility only for a 
short period of six to eight weeks during -the time of rapid spring 
growth. It is significant that this period coincides exactly with that 
(October and November) in which the quality of the milk of the 
cows in this experiment was far superior to that obtained at any- 
other time of the year. 

The high quality of the milk produced by these grade cows in 
the two months when nutritional conditions were .at the optimum level 
suggests that the ordinary South African dairy cow Js not inferior to 
her prototype in other countries, and that she has great potentialities 
for producing high-grade milk, provided she is maintained under con- 
ditions of good health and nourishment. Under present conditions, 
however, she is all too frequently expected to yield good quality^ milk 
oil a plane of nutr^ion which is subnormal for 9 months every year. 
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(3) Stage of Lactation. 

The non-fatty solid content of the milk of individual cows does 
not remain constant throughout the lactation period. The variations 
which may occur, are shown in Table 2 and in the graph in Fig, 2. 


Table 2. — Vainations due to stage of lactation. 


Days after 
calving. 

Number of 
Samples tested. 

Number below 
8*50 per cent. 
S.N.F. 

Percentage 
below 8 ’50% 
S.N.F. : 

Average 

S.N.F. 

. percentage. 

32 

132 

38 

28*8 

8*69 

60 1 

132 

55 

41*7 . 

8*50 

88 

132 

77 

58-3 

8*40 

116 

132- 

68 

51-5 

8-44 

144 

132 

71 

53-8- 

8-41 

172 

132 

65 

* 49*2 

8-46 

200 

132 . 

59 

44*7 

8*52 

228 

132 

61 

36*6 

8-55 

256 

132 

49 

37- 1 

8-62 

284 

132 

34 

25-8 

8-71 



Fig. 3(a).~-Cow 7919. 


The , solid-hot-f at content of the milk is hi^h during the first 
month after calving, but it declines rapidly, and in the experimental 
animals it wa^ below the legal limit from the third to the sixth 
month. 

It is obvious that if all the cows ijn the herd calve at the same 
time, the soKds-not-fat content of the bulk milk will be below the 
standard for 3 to 4 months of the year. Moreover, if this period of 
depression causfed by the stage of lactation happens to fall in the 
winter months, s^s would occur if all cows were to calve between 
February and Apr.il, thd combined effect of season and stage of lacta- 
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tion will cause a still more pronounced deterioration in the quality 
of the milk during winter. Therefore, unless the winter depression in 
South Africa is overcome by more generous feeding, the only manner 
in which the 'dairyman will be able to maintain his milk supply at 
the required standard is to arrange his breeding programme in such 
a way that cows either come into milk or are in an advanced stage 
of lactation during the winter months. 

The increase in solids-not-fat content during the latter part of 
lactation depends on the animal being pregnant at that time. The 
non-fatty solid content of non-pregnant cows is not maintained at 
such a high level as that of pregnant animals. In fact, it tends to 
show a decrease rather than an increase towards the end of lactation. 



Fio, Cow 7919. 


The effect of pregnancy in raising the milk ^solids focuses 
attention on the important rdle played in the production of poor 
quality milk by diseases such as contagious abortion and sterility, 
and by the wilful prolongation of lactation practised by some dairy- 
men who- intentionally withhold service from cows in order to keep , 
them in milk as long as possible. It is therefore essential for the 
production of good quality milk that dairy animals be kept free from 
disease of the genitalia as well as of the udder, and that they he 
served regularly and according to a definite programme which aims 
at counteracting as far as possible the effects qf the various factors . 
having an adverse influence on the quality of the milk. 

(4) Age. 

The record^ of the mastitis-free herd over four lactations yielded 
the following average solids-not-fat content for each laptation : — 

Mrst lactation ... ... ... ... 8*76 per cent. 

Second lactation ... 8*80 per cent/ 

Third lactation ... 8*62 per cent. 

Fourth lactation 8*54 per cent. 

a slight rise afteir the second calving, there was thus 
decline in milk quality from^the fbrat' to the fourth 
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lactation. This deterioration of tlie adder and of tlxe milk was con* 
firmed by the other biochemical tests, and it is in accordance with the 
findings of investigators overseas. 

No satisfactory explanation for this decline in milk quality with 
advancing age in a cow that has been kept free from disease of the 
udder, -has as yet been given. Assuming, however, that the cows are 
in good health and well nourished, the search for the primary cause 
must be directed to the udder itself. Eegular analysis of the milk 
and clinical examination of the udders in this investigation suggest 
that there is a gradual increase in fibrous tissue at the expense of the 
norrqial glandular tissue which has to synthesize the milk in the 
udder. The result of this would be that with advancing age the 



Fic. 4.— Cow 7922. 


normal selective absorption and synthetic powers of the gland cells 
would be reduced, and instead of the cells performing their normal 
function of selecting and synthesizing the constituents of milk they 
may allow some of the constituents of the blood to pass into the milk 
unchanged. 

)(S) General Management. 

With the udder, as with any other part of the Tbody, ^it is not 
possible to prevent completely the ravages of advancing age. To a 
certain extent degeneration of the ndder is therefore unavoidable and 
must be' regarded m the natural result of the wear and tear pro- 
cess continually goin^ on in the gland. There are, however, condi- 
tions which, -if permitted, will greatly intensify the normah deterio- 
ration of the udder and cause a more rapid decline in the quality of 
milk secreted. These are, for instance, prolonged lactation, a too short 
dry or rest period, incomplete milking, slpw milking, careless 
handling, disease and injuries of the udder, etc. In fact, they can 
all be classed in one category, namely, bad management 

One must remember the basic fact that an unnatural 'strain is 
placed on the mammary gland of the modern dairy cow by demanding 
' that it .should maintained in an^almost continuous state' of high 
functional activity from the time tKe cow first calves until she dies, 
prevailing impression appears to be that the cow must-be kept 
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Fig. 5. — Oow 7909. 


It takes about 40 seconds for the oxytocin to get to the udder after 
it has been secreted by the pituitary gland^ and, when once stimulated, 
this gland continues secreting the horiUone for about se^en minutes. 
It follows that unleb the whole process of milking can be completed 
within 7 minutes, some of the milk will be retained in the tubules. 
The need, therefore, of having properly trained persons or an efficient 
machine to do "the milking is, obvious. ' 

(6) Individuality and Hereditary Factors. 

It is a well-known fact that cows free from disease and main- 
tained under identical conditions may show considerable individual 
variation in the composition of their milk, some persistently yielding 
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in milk as long as possible and that the dry period -must be as short 
as possible. ISTo consideration is given to the fact that the secretion of 
milk involves a continuous and intensive process of breaking down 
and building up of gland tissue. Therefore the tendency to reduce 
the dry period to a minimum and not to allow the udder tissues suffi- 
cient time for regeneration between the different lactations must 
inevitably lead to more rapid decline. 

, Incomplete milking not only causes an immediate loss of milk, 
but its ultimate effects are even more serious in that the milk which 
is left in the quarters at each milking must contribute very largely 
to udder ^deterioration. It means that a certain pressure is always 
maintained in the secretory portion. It follows that degeneration 
will be more rapid in an udder in which the alveoli and tubules are 
constantly labouring* under pressure than in one which is completely 
emptied and allowed a brief period of rest, after each milking. 

Slow milking is conducive to incomplete milking. The letting 
down ” of milk is due to a nervous reflex. Stimuli from the nerves 
of the skin of the udder and teats act on the pituitary gland causing 
it to secrete a hormone, oxytocin, which produces contraction of the 
smooth muscle fibres of the alveoli and tubules of the udder, with the 
result that Ihe milk is forced out into the larger tpbes and cisterns. 
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milk falling below tie prescribed standard for milk 'solids. In tbe 
absence of any known environmental condition sucb as disease*, stage 
of lactation, malnutrition, etc., to account for tbis pbenomenon, it 
must be acdepted that the production of inferior milk by certain 
animals is due to some inherent and probably hereditary charac- 
teristic of the individual animal. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 30 per cent, of the cows in the 
experimental herd persistently secreted milk which was below the 
legal standard, the average solids-not-fat content of the bulk milk 
from the herd was well above the limit. While, therefore, the pre- 
sence of a small proportion of poor producers may not have an appre- 
ciable effect on the solid content <5f the bulk milk, a large percentage 
of such animals may depress the non-fatty solids to a point below the 
accepted limit. 

Hereditary weakness of this nature can and should be corrected 
by proper breeding. Here one must emphasize the importance of 
regularly testing every cow in the herd and of seeing the records of 
cows that are offered for sale. Testing should not be confined to 
recording the milk yield and the butterfat percentage, biit must 
include the solids-not-fat percentage, the determination of which does 
not entail much extra work. There is too great a tendency to ignore 
the fact that milk* contains other solids besides fat. Yet the calorific 
value of non-fatty solids is nearly 15 per cent, greater than that uf 
the fat. This fact and the knowledge that the percentage solids-not- 
fat is subject to considerable variation, warrants far more attention 
being paid to this portion of the constituents of milk . than it has 
received in the past. 

(7) Conformation and Structure of the Udder* 

The study of the coinposition of milk from the individual 
quarters of the udder, combined wdth regular clinical examination of 
the mammary gland of every cow in the experiment, has given 
valuable information on the extent to which the conformation and 
structure of the udder may influence the composition of the milk. It' 
was found that the two hind quarters of the udder are superior to the 
,two fore quarters as regards both yield and composition of the milk. 
They produced approximately 60 per cent, and th.e fore quarters about 
40 per cent, of the total yield. The average solids-not-fat content of 
the four quarters over the whole period was : — • 

Left fore quarter ...* 8*52 per cent. 

Eight fore quarter ' 8*54 per cent. 

Left hind quarter .... 8-58 per cent. * 

Eight hind quarter' - 8*58 per cent. 

In some cases, however, quite significant differences in the com- 
position of the milk of the different quarters* of the same cow were 
found. This is illustrated' hy the following average s.olids-not-fat 
percentage of the quarters of the two cows, namely, Nos. 7919 and 
7922. For the purpose of comparison,* the records of the eow^ (No* 
7914) which scored the highest, number of points in the experiment 
for conformation and structure of the udder (Fig. 6:), are also shown : 


' Cow* j 

Bight fore. 

Bight hind:, j 

Left foi:e. 

Left hind. 

« 

im 

8-71 

8*7a 

8*^9 

8*76 

tm 

8-e7 

8*77 

8*68 

8*$a 

mA..... ...... 

■ 8-99 

9*00 

9*01 

9*00 
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The udders of the first two cows are illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4. 
Cow 7919 has a very badly shaped udder with extremely poor develop- 
ment of the fore quarters which, instead of being placed in front .pf 
the hind quarters are on the sides of the latter, so that the -four teats 
are situated almost in a straight line extending from side to side. 
The two fore quarters together in this case produced only 21*4 per 
cent, of the total milk yield. In -cow 7922 the two lore quarters 
occupy their proper position, but as in 7919 they show a marked 
underdevelopment of the glandular tissue, with the result that the 
teats are drawn up. ^ This udder has the appearance of one affected 
with chronic mastitis though it has never been diseased, and the 
glandular tissue of all four quarters is soft and pliable. 

To appreciate the influence which conformation and structure of 
the udder may have on the solids-not-f at content of the milk, one must 
recall that all the important constituents of the milk solids, namely, 
fat, sugar and proteins, have to be synthesized in the udder. As it 
gradually fills with milk, the intramammary pressure rises, and on 
account of its elasticity the udder expands. Amy obstruction to this 
expansion, such as may be offered by excess of fibrous tissue or a firm, 
tight skin, will unduly increase the intramammary pressure, which 
in turn will tend to suppress the synthesis of the milk solids in the 
alveoli. Consequently, the milk secreted will be deficient in solids. 



Fig. 6,— Cow 7914. 


The Ideal Udder. 

In view of ' the fundamental facts the following characteristics 
can be prescribed as essential for the. ideal uddexj both as regards 
quantity and quality of the milk to be produced. 

Syimnstry * — ^This is judged by viewing the udder from all sides 
and noting the development of* the individual quarters with special 
reference to their relation to. the udder as a whole. 

The rear attachment of thej udder should extend 
well up behind,* while the fore quarters should join the abdomen well 
forward instead of ending abruptly as fbr example in cow 7909 
6 ). / “ ’ . 
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Evenness or smoothness , — This is indicated by the fulness of the 
udder and the development of the glandular tissue. It is charac- 
terized by the absence of indentations or plci between the quarters 
and the absence of roughness or corrugations on the surface of the 
gland. Fig 5 (cow 7909) shows a good example of a poor udder on 
account of the deep sulci between the quarters which give the impres- 
sion that the udder is all teats and no gland 

Skin . — The ideal skin should -be thin, elastic and loosjely attached 
to the gland, allowing it to distend freely on filling with milk. 

Yieldahility , — This is defined as the degree of responsiveness^ of 
the udder to pressure applied to it from without, and is an indication 
of the elasticity of the gland. Softness and pliability of the udder 
are characteristic of an abundance of glandular tissue, while a firm 
hard consistence is evidence of excessive fibrous tissue and is typical 
of meaty or fleshy ’’ udders. 

Collapsibihty , — This is indicated by the degree to which the 
udder collapses or shrinks after it has been milked out. The good 
elastic udder should shrink away to nothing and hang in folds, 
and its texture should feel soft and spongy after it has been com- 
pletely emptied. 

Teats , — These should be well spaced, han^ on an even plane and, 
while large enough to permit of convenient milking, they should not 
be so large as to occupy snace which should be filled by glandular 
tissue as in cow 7909 (Fig. 5). 

Dairymen and breeders should not -only be acquainted with these 
points of the ideal udder, but should also train themselves by regular 
practice to get the feel^^ of the good udder. This will enable 
them not only to detect evidence of disease in the udder, but also to 
judge by palpation whether it is capable of yielding a good supply 
* of rich milk or not. The feel of the udder is of far greater importance 
than its outward appearance and size. Such manual examijpiation 
must, however, never be carried out on a distended udder, but only 
after it has been completely milked out. 


Farming is a Business : — iGontimed from page 2i4. 

non-cash items (such as labour, cost of animal and mechanical 
power, etc.) are not included. In fact, the ordinary commercial 
system makes no provision for such cost items. 

Consequently, owing to its nature, diversified farming should be 
regarded and treated as an indivisible unit. In other words, the 
result of a yearns farming must be calculated for the fanning enter- 
prise as a whole. The farmer who is not interested in an analysis of 
the various branches of his farming or in costing, should not be 
burdened' with a long series of separate accounts. On the other 
hand, ’the farmer who wishes to undertake snch an analysis must 
' avoid the ledger systems ; what he requires is proper cost statements. 
Such a farmer must realize from the outset that he requires pro- 
fessional assistance if he wishes to avoid disaster in such an ambitious 
attempt. He must remember that careful and effective analysis of 
the various branches of hia enterprise may result in great financial 
gain; consequently he will be able to afford the services of a part- 
time or full-time bookkeeper. On the other hand, faulty analysis of 
the branches of a business by the farmer himself, may result in 
financial ruin. , ^ * . 

In a following article more details will be given in connection 
with the new method of farm bookkeeping and it will be explained 
how the farmer can become more familiar with his bookkeeping book. 
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Karakul Sheep** 

P. D* Rose, Senior Lecturer in Sheep and Wool, Grootfontein 
College of Agriculture, Middelburg, C*P* 


■j^TJMEROUS enquiries concerning* the prospects of KarakuL sheep 
farming are continually received from all parts of the Union, as 
well as from the Protectorates and other countries. 

All want to know: — 


(1) whether the breed is hardier than any other; 

(2 ) whether the Karakul sheep will thrive in this or that district ; 

(3) whether these sheep are prolific or shy breeders; 

(4) whether they are susceptible to fly strike, and immune to 
internal parasites; 

(5) where they can be obtained, and at what cost; and 

(6) what future the industry holds. 



A Karukul Lamb. 


The following information should therefore be of interest to 
prospective Karakul farmers-. The natural habitat of the Karakul 
sheep is in semi-arid country, but experience has shown that it will 
do well on any type of country where the merino or Blackhead 
Persian can be maintained in good health. 

It a hardy sheep and an excellent forager, but it will not 
thrive in the desert as some people would like to beliete. It is as 
susceptible to internal parasites as any other breed, but blowfly 
trouble is comparatively rare. 

The Karakul ram is an exceptionally vigorous worker, and the 
ewes will mate at any time of the year, provided of course* that 
conditions are not too unfavourable. In a mutton sheep, the fat tail 
and rump are distinct :disadvantages, but the extra weight and 
gains made by the .Karakul in comparison with the Merino and 
Blackhead Persian must be counted in its favour. The fact, too, 
that the majority of the’ ram iambs are slaughtered at birth for 
pelt production, and thus do not require maintenance, enables the 
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owner to keep a greater number of ewes and so obtain more lambs in 
a given time, tban is possible from other breeds. However, the 
contention that the Karakul ewe will produce two lambs in one year 
should be regarded as the exception. Formally it is possible to get 
three lambs in two years. 

With regard to purchase it must be pointed out that there 
is an embargo on the export of Karakul sheep from South-West 
Africa. There are limited numbers of pure-bred Karakul sheep in the 
Union, and prices are very high. An average price of £50 for rams 
and £35 for ewes has been obtained, over a period of years, for 
sheep sold by the Grootfontein College of Agriculture. Information 
concerning the price from private breeders can be obtained from 
the Secretary, South African Karakul Breeders Company, Upington. 

The breeds which nick ’’ best with the Karakul, for pelt 
production, are the Blackhead Persian and fat-tailed breeds indige- 
nous to South Africa, Woolled sheep should be avoided at all costs 
in crossing. First-cross pelts are however of little commercial value, 
although skins with good lustre, curl and pattern are obtained 
from third and higher cross lambs. 

The present value of the industry is reflected by the following 

figures : — 

Skins valued at £750,000 were exported from South Africa last 
year. The average prices for large consignments of pelts, exported 
through the Karakul Breeders Co., have been in the vicinity of from 
30s. to 35s. in recent months. Individual owners have obtained an 
average of 43s. per pelt. 

Many people, however, regard the Karakul pelt as a luxury 
article directly dependent on the fickle whims of fashion, and within 
the reach only of the very wealthy. 

While it is always dangerous to predict the future, it seems, 
nevertheless, reasonably safe to assume that good pelts will always 
find a ready sale, particularly when it is borne in mind that the 
supply of valuable and beautitul furs from wild animals is declining 
rapidly, while the demand for fur has been increasing steadily for 
many years. Better manufacturing methods and more creative 
styling, have brought into prominence a very fine range of articles 
made from Karakul pelts. These articles to-day find a ready sale in 
most countries, and are utilized by all classes, in some form or 
another, because they are useful, durable and distinctively beautiful. 

Thus One may reasonably conclude on a note of optimism with 
regard to Karakul sheep farming.* 


Sale of Blowfly spray. 

As from 1 June 1946 Blowfly Spray will be available in one (1) 
gallon and five (5) gallon drums at 6s. and 23s. respectively. These 
prices include the drums, which become the property of the buyer 
of the spray and will not be accepted for refilling. Possessors 
of 25 to 45 gallon drums may forward these, railage paid, to the 
Director of Teterinary Services, Onderstepoort, Pretoria l^orth 
station, to be refilled. The name and address of the sender must be 
painted clearly on the drums. No unmarked drums will be received. 
The price of Blowfly Spray in such owners’ drums is 3s. 6d..per 
^gaMon. 
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The Breeding Value of Friesland 
Bulls in South Africa* 

Dr. F. N. Bonsma, Department of Animal Husbandry, Agricultural 

Research Institute. 

TOURING the past 4 years the Department of Animal Husbandry 
of the Agricultural Research Institute has been engaged in an 
extensive study of the breeding value of Friesland hulls used in the 
pedigree herds of South Africa. 

There is little doubt that the leading Friesland herds in the 
country have reached a very high level, both in conformation and 
production. This is mainly due to the very high standard of 
excellence demanded by the Friesland Breeders Association of South 
Africa for stock imported from Holland. As a result of these 
regulations only bulls and females of excellent quality, breeding and 
production were eligible for importation into, South Africa. 
Consequently, some of the best-bred bulls in Friesland were imported 
during the 20 years prior, to 1938. Among the large number of 
animsus which were introduced into South Africa there were several 
of the best known preferent sires from Holland. Owing to the 
re-occurrence of foot and mouth disease in Holland an embargo was 
imposed upon the introduction of stock from infected areas, and 
further importation was prohibited in 1937. This was followed by 
a complete breakdown in export during the six years of war. 

The lastest news from Friesiland indicates that the position of the 
pedigree herds is fortunately more favourable than at first anticipated. 
According to the information received from the Secretly of the 
y Friese Rundvee Stamboek it seems that the possibilities of 
importing fresh blood in the near future will largely*depend upon 
the availability of shipping facilities. 

Yery few of the bulls imported before the war are still alive or 
in use. The majority of sires used in our pedigree herds at present 
are South African bred l^lls, the descendants of pure imported stock. 

Since the seilection of animals for* high milk production cannot 
be divorced, from the selection for conformation and constitution, 
particTilajly in the breeding of pedigree dairy stock, the true breeding 
value of a bull is determined by his ability to transmit these charac- 
ters to his progeny* The present investigation was, however, 
primarily concerned with a study of the breeding value of Friesland 
bulls for milk production and butterfat percentage. Wherever it was 
practicable, as many -as possible of the progeny of a number of 
bulls were inspected and judged for conformation and type. In 
addition, an analysis was made of the available official score cards 
for conformation of the male and female progeny of a ,sire in order to 
establish some measure of the standard of excellence of his progeny. 

It is felt that the information obtained in this investigation 
, should he made available to breeders of pedigree and grade Friesland , 
stock as it may be of considerable value to them. In order to eliminate ; 
any advantages which certain breeders may gain from this information • 
for advertising purposes, it has been considered advisable to publish . 
only the analysis of bulls which have been dead for some time. 
These results will appear from time to time in Farming in South 
Africa.^^ 
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The Progeny-Testing of Sires. 

Before dealing with the results obtained from the study of 
indiyidual bulls, it is necessary to discuss briefly a few of the 
underlying principles of progeny testing and the difficulties 
associated with the interpretation of results. 

It is generally accepted and genetically sound that the only 
reliable method of evaluating the animal’s genotype and breeding 
value is by means of the progeny test. In dairy stock the production 
records of the ancestors serve as a valuable guide to^ breeders, but 
these are a poor and unreliable indication of the transmitting qualities 
of the animal concerned. 

For example, the ability of a cow to be a heavy producer is not 
necessarily associated with a hereditary transmitting ^ ability for 
this character. Furthermore, the pedigree of an animal which 
merely indicates the names of its ancestors for a number of 
generations, is in itself of little or no value. Pedigree alone is not 
sufficient; it must include all the possible information available with 
regard to the performance ” of all the ancestors of the animal. 
In the selection of a sire, the pedigree, provided it includes as much 
information as possible in regard to the breeding value of the 
animals appearing in the pedigree as determined by the progeny 
test, can become a very valuable guide to breeders. 

The aim of the progeny test is to assess the transmitting ability 
of a sire, and is based upon the milk and butterfat production of 
his daughters in comparison with that" of their dams.^ The, various 
factors which have to be taken into consideration in using milk 
production records for the purpose of assessing the breeding value 
of sires, are summarized by Edwards and Smith as follows : — 

In the^proving of a dairy bull the lactations of his daughters 
constitute the foundation, and as any influence affecting these 
lactations affects ‘also the progeny test, a system of treating them 
that takes cognizance of environmental and hereditary influence has 
to be evolved before comparisons among performances of different 
sires can be rationally made. The followin^questions amongst qthers 
have to be considered; what- is to be defined as a lactation; can 
records made under different systems of feeding and management 
be compared; can a lactation made in the heifer year Be compared 
with one made at a later stage ; can a hull proved by records made 
by twice-a-day milking be compared with one whose daughters are 
milked three times a day? In addition, we have to decide upon the 
nuipaber of daughters necessary to give a reliable indication of their 
'sire’s milk-transmitting ability and also upon the possible effect of 
the level of their dams’ production.” 

The answers to the above question in so far as the matter con- 
cerns the methods employed in the present investigation, may Be 
briefly explained as follows. 

Under the official Government milk-recording scheme controlled 
by the Division of Dairying of the Department of Agriculture, the 
length of lactation is limited to 30G days. The official standard 
300-day lactation period therefore practically eliminated the necessity 
of any corrections for length of lactation. Lactations of 270-300 
days duration were, however, also included. In cases where the lac- 
tation period was shorter than the standard 300 days, correction 
factqrs w^ere employed in order to have a xiniform basis of comparison. 
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111 ottly a few cases was it necessary to make corrections for leno’th of 
lactation. The correction factors given in Table I calculated from 
the data of Turner, Eagsdale and Brody (1923) were used. 


Table 1. — Correctio?i factors for length of lactation. 


Days. 

Factor. 

270-272 

1 *080 

273-277 

1*070 

278-282 

1*055 

1 *040 

283-287 

288-292 

1*026 

293-297 

1*013 

298-300 

1*00 


^ One of the most important factors influencing total milk yie^ld 
during any one lactation is that of age. Numerous investigators 
have shown that there is . a marked increase in milk yield with 
successive lactations until productive maturity, is reached. In order 
to make reliable daughter-dam comparisons the production must be 
calculated on a uniform age basis. This was done by the use of age- 
correction factors, which made it possible to work out the production 
on the same age level for all cows. 

Several w^orkers in the United States of America, Great Britain 
and Holland have established age correction factors for milk yield for 
Friesland cows [Gowen (1924) Sanders (1927) Groeneveld (1939)]. 
If seems reasonable to assume that there should * be a very close 
hereditary similarity between pure-bred Frieslands in South Africa 
and in Friesland on account of the large number of stock imported 
from- Holland, while from a hereditary point of view there appears 
to be little objection to the use of age-correction factors employed 
by Groenevdd (1939). It was nevertheless felt that, in view of the 
vast differences in the environmental conditions between Friesland 
and South Africa, the age-correction factors as determined for 
Friesland might probably not be applicable to South African 
conditions. A preliminary investigation was therefore carried out 
with the object of establishing age-correction factors under South 
African conditions [Bonsma (1943)]. > The results proved^hat there 
was a marked difference in the trend of increase and decrease' of 


Table II, — Age-coTrection factors for the milk production of FrieS' 

land coias. 


» 

* - Age. 

Lactation, 

Correction Factor. 

2..: j : 

1st 

1*0 

3 

(a) 2nd {6) lat 

(a) 1-20 (6) 1-074- 


{a) 3rd (5) 2nd 

(a) 1*35 (b) 1*27 


4th 

1*45 

6 

• - — 

1*48 


— ’■ 

1*46 

s..-: 

* — 

1*43 

9....; 

' — 1 

1*40 


, • " 'i 

1*36 
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milk yield 'with, increase in age between Friesland cows in South 
Africa and Friesland cows in Friesland. The average age-correction 
factors as established, for South African conditions and tabulated in 
Table II were used in the present investigation and all lactations 
were converted to a common 2-year-old basis. 

Where a cow had more than one completed lactation, the 
average of all the corrected records was taken as the 2-year record, 
of the cow. Dam-daughter comparisons for milk production were 
made between the average calculated 2-year-old yields. The average 
butterfat percentages for all available lactations of each cow were 
used in the dam-daughter comparisons for butterfat percentage. 

One of the greatest difficulties in evaluating a sire on the basis 
of the milk yield of his daughters is the fact that the same level 
of production cannot be expected on all farms. This is particularly 
the case in a country like South Africa with its wide range of 
environmental and nutritional conditions. 

•The system of farming practised,, climatic conditions such as 
total rainfaill and its annual distribution, maximum and minimum 
temperatures, and the type of soil and , natural vegetation on any 
particular farm all have a very marked influence upon the limits 
of production of dairy cows. In determining the age-correction 
factors for Friesland cows under South African conditions the writer 
even established appreciable differences in the life production curves 
of* cows for different parts of the country, which could be attributed 
primarily to environmental agencies. 

It is therefore necessary to bear in mind the conditions under 
which the daughters of a bull have been tested. Lush (1933) points 
out that the greatest vulnerability of the progeny test lies in the 
possibility that daughters and dams may not have been tested 
under the same conditions. Nutritional conditions may vary very 
considerably in different herds and unfortunately there is no reliable 
method of adjusting milk records to compensate for different levels 
of feeding. In order to obtain more direct information on the 
farming systems practised and «the prevailing nutritional conditions 
under which milk production records were obtained, as many as 
possible of the Friesland herds in which bulls included in the present 
investigation,were used, were visited. 

The number of available dam-daughter comparisons obviously 
influences the^ accuracy of the progeny test. The more tested 
daughters available, the more accurately can a bulks breeding value 
be assessed. Edwards (1932) concludes that six unselecjted daughters 
are the minimum number necessary* for a reasonably accurate 
estimation of a sirens breeding value. Lush (1931) states that there 
is no definite number of daughters above which a test can be regarded 
as certainly accurate and below which the data are ta be considered 
inadequate, but if a definite number must be" adopted in order 
formally to define what a proved sire is, perhaps the number five, 
a.dopted by the Bureau of Dairy Industry, is as practical as any 
In the present investigation only bulls with at least 10 unselected 
dam-daughter comparisons .. were included. The dam-daughter 
comparisons were also statistically 'analyzed fob the significance of the 
differences between the milk yield and butterfat percentages of the 
daughters and their dams. The milk yield and butterfat percentages 
for all dam-daughter comparisons for each bull have been plotted 
graphically. The production* of the daughters is measured along the 
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liorizontal line, and that of the dams along the yertical line. The 
point corresponding with the level of production of the dam along 
the vertical line and that of the daughter along the horizontal line 
is plotted and numhered. The same procedure is followed in the 
case of percentage bntterfat. By drawing a diagonal line across the 
graph from the lower left-hand coi^ner to the upper right-hand 
corner it is possible to ascertain at a glance the relative increase or 
decrease in production or bntterfat percentage of the daughters as 
compared with . their dams. The points located to the right side 
of the diagonal line indicate an increase, whereas those on the 
left-hand side denote a decrease in production by- the daughters as 
compared with their dams. 


Analysis of Bulls. 

(1) Bertus 8664/7 (16877. F.R.S.) 



Bertns. 


Date of Birth: 11 March 192T. 

Died: 8 June 1938. 

Breeder: Jan Wassenaar, Jelsum, Holland. 

Owner: J. D. van Niekerk, Brakfoniein, Bedford, C.P. 

Score : 87 points in Holland. 

Bertus was declared 'preferent B in Holland in 1934. He was 
imported by the late Mr. J. D. van Hiekerk in September 1929. 

Pedigree. 

/Rolana XVm, 10934 

f Anna’s Roland, 13694. .... 1 Hleiterp XE, 33910. 

Athleet 1^272, Pref. A i 

(^Bertlia Roland, 50746,..,. . /Tiersma’s Roland, 12260. 

\Bertlia 29222, 

/Gerard 6808, Pref, B. 
fOeraid XXXEI, 11923.,... ^Sclienner XIV, 18577. 

Gerard Bertha HI, 60793 ^ 

“ (Gerard Bertha, 45885 /Gerard 6808, Pref, B. 

\Pel Bertha, 30766. 
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Production Records. 


Age. 

Milk, lb. 

B.F. %. 

Days. 

60793— 

*9,213*6 


1 

2 

3*85 

i 318 

3 

10,430*6 

3*88 

287 

4 

11,376*2 

3-70 

295 

5 

11,677*6 

3*67 

284 

6 

11,895*4 

3*54 

287 

7 i 

13,431*0 

3*65 

327 

8 

10,623*8 

3*39 

320 

10 

9,213*6 

3-85 

318 

60746— 




2 

6,692*4 

3*86 

317 

4 

11,475*2 

3*58 

326 

5 

11,022*0 

3*59 

302 

6 

12,078*0 

3*82 

326 

7 

7,530*6 

3*82 

270 

8 

9,495*2 

3*57 

, 292 

45885— 

2 

' 

9,552*4 

3 *,69 

326 

4 

11,649*0 

3*31 

295 


11,514*8 

. 3*26 

1 
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From liis pedigree it will be seen that Bertns is a son of tlie 
well-known preferent sire Athleet 15272 and is line-bred to the 
famous preferent ^ire Gerard 6808. According to the preferent 
report issued in 1934 by the ‘‘ Provinciale Commissie voor de 
Teefokkerij in Friesland” Bertus left 64 male and 74 female progeny 
in Holland which were registered in the Calf Book. With regard 
to his progeny the comments of the Commission can be summarized 
as follows : — 

Bertus bred well for conformation; his influence on the milk 
yield was excellent and very favourable on the percentage butterfat 
of his daughters. His male progeny showed very good quality and 
character with excellent top-lines and spring of ribs. The heads were 
good, although sometimes slightly narrow. His daughters were of 
outstanding milk type. 

In South Africa approximately 234 calves were sired by Bertus 
(S.A. Friesland Journal August 1938). 

Bertus was extensively used in the herd of Messrs, van Niekerk 
Bros., Brakfontein, during the period 1930-1938. He was also used 
on a number of cows in the Melrose herd of the late Mr. Warick 
Evans. 


Analysis of Data. 

From the available jjroduction records it was possible to analyze 
77 daughter-dam comparisons. The majority of the milk records of 
both the daughters and their dams were made under the prevailing 
environmental conditions at Brakfontein. The environmental 
conditions found in the Bedford area are amongst the most favourable 
for Friesland cattle in South Africa. The feedin'g an'd management 
of the Brakfontein herd has been maintained at a high level of 
. efficiency for many years and consequently it is possible to draw 
reliable conclusions as to the breeding value of Bertus 8664* 
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Daughter-dam Comparisons, 

A comparison between the average corrected two-year production 
of the available 77 daughters and their dams is shown in the following 
Table. 


Milk Yield and Butter fat Percentage*, 


Daughters 

Dams 

Average increase 
or decrease in 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show an 

Statistical. 

SIGNIEEOANOE. 

(77). 

(71). 

production of 
daughters. 

improvement 
on their dams. 

li 

¥ 

P *01. 

0005 -6 lb. 

7947*0 lb. 

Mclk 
+ 1058*5 m. 

Yield, 

72% 

Sig- 

Sig. 

3 79% 

3*61% 

BtTTTEBrAT PeBC 
+0* 18% 

ENTAGE. 

67% 

Sig. 

Sig. 


The distribution of the individual dam-daughter comparisons is 
graphically shown in Figures 1 [a) and (6). 


MILK. MELK. 



Fig. 1 (a). — Daugbter-^am comparisons for milk yield on 2-y ear-old basis. 
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DAUGHTERS. — DQGTERS 

Fig. 1 (&). — Daughter-dam comparisons for butterfat percentage. 


From the above table it will be seen that Bertus has a marked 
ixiflueace upon the quantitative and qualitative production of bis 
daughtei’s. His daughters showed a significant average increase of 
1058*5 lb. of milk and 0*18 per cent, butterfat over that of their 
dams. Statistically, these differences were significant (P<*01). 

The average two-year-old production of 9047 lb, milk and 
3*78 per cent, butterfat for all available Bertus daughtex's must 
be considered as very satisfactory and of a very high standard. 
The improvement in production of the Bertus daughters is perhaps 
even more remarkable when it is taken into consideration that be 
was used mainly on the "daughters of the two preferent bulls Lodewi jk 
13921 and Lodewijk 13434. The average production of the Bertus 
daughters out of the daughters of these two bulls is compared in the 
following Table : - — 

16 Bertus daughters. 16 LodewijJc 13921 daughters. 

9225*2 lb. milk; 3*855% B.F; 8460*4 lb. milk; 3*73% B.F. 

Difference: -f- 764*8 lb. milk and -h 0*10% B.F. 

31 Bertu^s daughters* ' ZO* Lodewijk 13434 daughters, 

9216*3 lb. milk; 3*72% B.F. 8002*7 lb. milk; 3*75% B.F, 
Difference: +1193*6 lb. milk and -•0*03% B.F. 
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It is evident that the Bertus daughters showed a marked increase 
in milk production, particularly in the case of his daughters out of 
Lodewijk 13434 daughters, whilst the relatively high level of butter- 
fat percentages pf the Lodewijk daughters was maintained. 

The most remarkable improvement was shown in the 6 daughters 
out of Henriot 2965 daughters as is shown by the following averages. 

Bertus daughters (6). Henriot daughters (6). 

8672*0 lb. milk j 4*077% B.P. 7*322 Ih. milk; 3*248% B.P, 
Difference; +135*0 lb. milk and +0*829% B.P. 

The graphical presentation of the data reveals a somewhat greater 
variation in the milk production than in the percentage B.P. 
distribution of his daughters. The age-corrected milk yields of his 
daughters varied between 6,100 and 12,560 lb., whereas the percentage 
butterfat varied between 3*23 per cent, and 4*36 per cent. It is 
interesting to note that Bertus succeeded in improving the butterfat 
percentage in*his daughters out of all cows testing below 3*45 per cent. 

The results of the analyses of the breeding value of Bertus 
8664 with regard to his transmitting qualities for both milk 
production and butterfat percentage prove that he "^as an outstanding 
bull, and bred well for both a high level of milk production and 
butterfat percentage. 

Analysis of the Conformation of the Progeny of Beitus 8664*^ 

, The ojSBlcial sectional score card as employed by the Friesland 
Breeders Association for the inspection of pedigree Prieslands for 
admission to the studbook serves as a fairly accurate description of 
individual animals. The numerical values assigned to the various 
parts of the animal are obviously approximate.^ The allocation of 
points for any particular part of the animal is subject to slight 
variations due. to. personal differences of opinion and judgment 
between different judges. Ifevertheless the score card is a very 
valuable measure for determining* the standard of animals and 
directing the attention of breeders to desirable and undesirable 
features of the external anatomy of animals. 

A compilation and analysis of the individual score cards of the 
progeny of a sire may reveal outstanding characteristics and defects 
in the general conformation of his progeny, ^ ' * 

The available data of the progeny of Bertus 8664 included the 
individual score cards of 89 females and 74 males which are 
collectively presented in Figures 2 (a) and 2 (6). 

From the data thus presented the following observations and 
conculsions may be drawn: — 

(а) The average total score for all the male and female progeny 
was 75"96 and 76*19 respectively. This can be considered a high 
average standard of excellence. 

(б) The outstanding characteristics of his progeny, as indicated 
by the points awarded in the different sub-sections of the score card, 
were that they were deep-bodied animals with well-shaped and well- 
developed necks and chests, well-attached shoulders and withers, and 
deep well-sprung ribs, and that they had good backs and strong 
top-lines. Both the male and female progeny had excellent scores 
for quality of skin and hair, milk indications, character and fineness 
to type. The thighs, buttocFs, twist and tail were generally very good. 

(c) The analysis reveals, however, a lack of uniformity with 
regard to the standard of excellence of the heads, this being more 
pronounced in his female progeny, which included a fair number of 
daughters with BC and BC - for headi. Another general weakness 
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in a fairly hiffk percentage of his pregeny yas disclosed in the scores 

^ V -I 1 a 


allocated "for hocks, legs and hoofs. 


Bull: BERTUS 8664/7 


OFFICIAL SCORE OF.. 



OFFICIAL SCORES OF FEMALE PROGENY. 



TOTAL SCORES. 77 ' 7 j 77*^y 1 ^'^, 77'**/ 7^'*^ 

7K 7 (P *9 7 ^-Oj. 7^'^ 7<^%(S0 9 . 79 'i 7 X* 9 . 

7 / 4 ; &0-H, jj J, 7<,4, jdi, pis, 7i7,7i-% 

^^■o, 7 iv{, 7^4, jp% 736 , 7s4 7^.4 7'*'<7/->; 7/>.7f*7 

77 •/, 7S-.i,7i i,7ss'*,7S-9, jh/, 739,7^^.744 77-7, 7^4; 77 J lU 4 


Fio. 2 (o). — Official scores of female progeny of Bertns. 
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BERTUS {continued). 








scoREs./i--^ 1^-^' 77-^, (S/'7<Pa.^ 

7^’^' 7^-*/ 7^''7' 7^-^. 7S-' 

•jH7y^% jyW, yi^s,yoU. h^j, jd-S', if- 6, iPo-JL 
jS-i, 7V7, <P0’0, d<j-j, ys-o, p t,, 7 j^t,yt 4 >r 
77 0. 7 f ‘9,7u’o,7^i <}, js f, 77«y V'^yn. 7<i'i 


Fi< 3. 2 (&). — Official scores of male progeny of Bertus. 
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Tliese observations are in close agreement with, and substantiate 
those published by the Preferent Commission of the Friese Rundvee 
Stamboek Vereeniging in. Friesland. 

Conclusions. 

The analysis of the breeding value of Bertus leaves little doubt 
that he was a prepotent and outstanding sire of preferent class. 
No imported bull is perhaps better known in South Africa or has 
had a greater influence upon the Friesland herds in this country than 
Bertus 8664. Many of his sons and grandsons, both imported and 
South African-bred, have been extensively used in several well-known 
pedigree herds in this country. 

Amongst the best-known sons may be mentioned Bertus XI .(Pref . B) 
bred in Holland, Melrose Staatsinan 13294 (Pref. B), Brakfontein 
Rotus 13525 (Pref. B), Melrose Andela 12841, Melrose Span 12973, 
Brakfontein Bertus Paul 14168, Brakfontein Roland VI 13755, 
Brakfontein Bozum 13746, Brakfontein Bertus TV 13672, Brakfontein 
Roelf 13939, Brakfontein Melkbron 13677, and many others. 

As a result of the very marked beneficial influence which Bertus, 
his sons and his grandsons have had upon the standard of excellence 
of the Friesland breed in South Africa, breeders have shown a 
tendency in recent years to over-concentrate on Bertus blood. In this 
connection it is perhaps necessary to sound a note of warning. 
However prepotent and well a sire may have bred, it is always 
dangerous to line-breed indiscriminately to such a famous bull. 
Inexperienced breeders often follow what has become a popular line of 
breeding as a result of the success obtained by more experienced 
breeders. The danger of this fallacy is becoming evident to intelligent 
and experienced observers of the breed in South Africa. In order to 
rectify some of the faults of the Bertus line which' have been observed 
more frequently in the past few years, the introduction of a number 
of well-bred and less dlosely-related Friesland bulls from Holland 
would be of very great benefit to the Friesland breed in this country. 


(2) AtMeet 11950/8 (19048 F.R.S.) 



Athleet, No. 19048, F.R.S. • 
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Date of Birth : 4 Pebmarv, 1930. 

Died: 193T. 

Breeder: J. A. Tullener, Lollum, Holland. 

Owner: Baynesfield Estato, Nelsrnst, Natal. 

Score: 80 points in Holland 

Athleet 11950/8 was imported by the late Mr. John Grant on 
behalf of Baynesfield Estate in June 1932. 


AtMeet 15272, Pref. A- 


Boonstra VIII, 50711. 


Pedigree. 

/Roland XVIII, 10934. 

^ Anna’s Roland, 13694 \Kleiterp XI, 33910. 

Bertha Roland, 50746 /Tiersma’s Roland, 12260. 

\Bertha, 29222. 

fGerard 9956 Gerard 6808, Pref. B. 

LBoonstra VII; 38109 /Johannes Pel, 8025. 

"h Boonstra V, 32355. 


Production Records, 


Age. 

Milk in m. 

B.F. % 

Days. 

50711— 

2 

5,931*2 

4*03 

*295 

3 

7,810*0 

4*00 

312 

50746— 

2 

6,692*4 

3*86 

317 

4 

11,475-2 

3*58 

326 

5 

11,022-0 

3*69 

302 

6 

12,078-0 

3*82 

326 

7 

7,530-6 

3*82 

270 

8 

9,495-2 

3*57 

292 

38109— 




2 

3,308*6 

4*39 

323 


t Erom the pedigree it will be seen that Athleet 19048 is also a 
son of the preferent sire Athleet 15272 and therefore a half brother of 
Bertus 8664. On the dam’s side these two bulls also have a common 
ancestor in their great grandsire Gerard 6808. Athleet 19048 was ex- 
tensively used in the Nelsrust herd. There are 49 male progeny of his 
registered in the Calf Book and 55 in the Herd Book; 78 female 
^progeny are registered in the Calf Book and 35 in the Herd Book. 

* Analysis of Data. 

From the available milk records it was possible to analyze 68 
dam-daughter comparisons. These records were produced practically 
without exception in the herd at Nelsrust and are therefore 
comparable as far as environmental conditions are concerned. The 
climatic conditions at Baynesfield Estate are, however, not conducive 
to optimum production in Friesland cows. The maximum summer 
temperatures frequently exceed 90*^F. during the period October to 
February. Such high external temperatures have a depressing in- 
fluence upon the total milk yield. In the natural vegetation of the 
area, sourfeld predominates and the veld is of poor .nutritive value 
for the greater part of the year. Rainfall conditions, however, 
allow for the establishment of artificial pastures and the cultivation 
of succulent fodder crops. 
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A comparison between tlie average calculated 2-year-old produc- 
tion of milk and butterfat of the Atbleet daughters and , of their 
dams is given in the following Table. 


Milk Yield and Butterfat Percentage, 


’ Daughters 

Dams 

Average increase 
or decrease in 
production of 
daughters. 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show 

Statistical. 

SIGNIFICANCE. 

(68). 

(68). 

an improve- 
ment on dams. 

P = -05. 

P = -01. 

7260-0 lb. 

7854-0 lb. 

Mclk 
—594 lb. 

Yield. 

30% 

Sig. 

Sig. 

3-88% 

2-50% 

Butterfat Perc 
-f0*38% - 

BNTAGES. 

81% 

Sig. 

Sig. 


The details of the individual daughter-dam comparisons for 
milk yield and butterfat percentage are shown graphically in 
Figures 3 (a) and 3 (6). 

From the data presented it will be seen that the daughters of 
Athleet could not maintain the same level of milk production as 
thmr dams. The average decrease was 594 lb. of milk. The 
diFerenee was statistically significant (<[*01). ‘ From the graphical 

. MELK-MILK. 



Fig. 3 (a). — ^I>aughter-4ata comparisons for milk yield on 2-y ear-old Basis. 
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B.V-B.F 



Fig. 3 (&), — Daughter-dam comparisons for butterfat percentage.. 


presentation of the data it will be noted that the distribution of the 
milk yield of Athleet’s daughters was remarkably consistent between 
the levels of 6,000 and 8,000 lb. It is difficult to ascertain to what 
extent nutritional and environmental conditions account for the 
comparatively disappointing level of milk production. The production 
records of both daughters and dams were made at ISfelsrust. It can he 
concluded, therefore, that Athleet was not capable of breeding 
daughters of the same average level of production as that of the 
cows to which he was mated. 

On the other hand, his daughters showed a very marked 
improvement, in the percentage butterfat. The notable average 
increase of *38 per cent, is statistically significant (P<-01). It must 
further he mentioned that 91 per cent., i.e. 62 out of his 68 daughters 
showed an improvement in their butterfat percentage as compared 
with that of their dams. The graphical distribution of the butterfat 
percentages of his daughters ^further substantiates the conclusion that 
Athleet was prepotent and l>red exceptionally consistently for high 
butterfat. 

Athleet followed the two imported bulls Jonge Pel Booske 5631/6 
and Emma’s Lodewijk 7890/7 in the Nelsrust herd and was used 
mainly on daughters of these two bulls. 
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Bull: ATHLEET 11950/8 



Fie. 4 (a). — Offioial scores of female progeny of Atbleet. 
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Jonge Pel Eooske was a son of the preferent bull Pel Rooske 
11786 out of the Albert 1306H — Jan 3540 line and -out of the 
Zeppelin 5114 line on the dam’s "side. Emma’s Lodewijk was a son 
of the preferent bull Lodewijk 13931 nnd his dam was out of the 
Albert 1306H — Jan 3540, Ceres 4497 line. 

Athleet 19048, on the other hand, was a line-bred descendant of 
the Jan 3265 — Nico 4969 — Gerard 6808 line. It is therefore 
interesting to compare the Athleet daughters out of the daughters of 
Jonge Pel Eooske and Emma’s Lodewijk, respectively. There were 
sixteen dam-daughtex comparisons of Athleet daughters out of Jonge 
Pel Eooske dau^ters, and 24 comparisons out of Emma’s Lodewijk 
daughters. The influence effected on both milk production and 
butterfat are shown in the following table. 

Athleet daughters (16). Jonge Pel Rooske 

daughters (16). 

.7380-0 lb. milk; 3-86% B.F. 7766*0 lb. milk; 3*39% B.F. 

Difference; -386 lb. milk and +0-47% B.F. 

Athleet daughters (24). Emma's Lodewyk 

daughters (24) 

7010-4 lb. milk; 3-90% B.F. 7520*0 lb. milk; 3*72% B.F. 
Difference: -509. -6 lb. milk and +0*18% B.F. ’ 

It is interesting to note that in both cases Athleet failed to 
improve milk production, but was rosponsible for a very marked 
increase in the percentage butterfat. 


Analysis of the Conformation of the Progeny of Athleet, 

The analysis of the score cards of 56 male and 29 female j^rogeny 
of Athleet is shown in Figures 4 (a) and 4 (6). 

From the data presented it will be seen that the average scores 
of the male and female progeny was 73*82 and 71*96, respectively. 
For a bull with the breeding and comformation of Athleet (who 
himself scored 80 points) mated to the daughters of two well-bred 
imported bulls like Jonge Pel Eooske and Emma’s Lodewijk (81 
points), the average scores of his progeny are very disappointing. 

The analysis of the score cards does not reveal any outstanding 
merits or defects in the conformation of his progeny. The great 
majority of his progeny scored BO + and BO for all the more 
impoiiiant suhsections of the score card. To what extent environ- 
mental and nutritional conditions prevented the optimum develop- 
ment of his progeny, is difficult to ascertain. The analyses from the 
point of view oi both production and conformation seem, however, 
to suggest that unfavourable conditions due to environment, nutrition 
have' to some extent been responsible for certain 
of the disappointing features of the progeny test of Athleet 19048. 
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Phenothiazitie : A Remedy for 
Internal Parasites* 

Dr* R* J* Ortlepp, Division of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort* 

A LTHOUGH tlie drug plienotliiazine has for several years, been 
used iu America, Canada, Australia, England and elsewhere for, 
the control of internal parasites in domestic animals, it 'has only 
recently become available in South Africa, and this Division has 
had to answer a considerable number of questions concerning its 
efficacy and method of application. 

Although the Division has not yet carried out extensive tests 
with the drug, much information has been obtained from overseas 
and it may be confidently stated here that the remedy is very effective, 
and in many cases much more so than the remedies which have up to 
the present been used for the contro>l of worms. Unfortunately the 
drug is expensive and also very bulky; consequently its application 
is difficult, especially in the case of sheep. 

Abroad the remedy is available in two forms, viz., in powder 
and in tablet from. Tablets are easier and cleaner to use, but more 
expensive than the powder. In South Africa it is as yet available 
only in^powder form. The pure drug is insoluble in and does not mix 
with water and therefore a wetting agent must be added to the 
powder, which can then be mixed to a thin paste with water before 
being administered. If no wetting agent is available, a paste be 
made if the mixing water contains 1 per cent, yellow soap in solution. 

The doses, method of application and efficacy of the drug for 
various animals, are discussed below. 


Sheep and Goats* 

For these animals the dose is 20 to 25 grams*, for a full-grown 
animal and 10 to 15 grams for lambs 4 to 9 months old; the smaller 
dose is effective for worms in the milk stomach (abomasum) if given 
after a small dose of 10 per cent, copper sulphate solution (1 lb. to a 
gallon or 2 ounces to a pint of water). The larger doses must be used 
for worms in the intestines; here too it is desirable to give the drug^ 
after a dose of copper sulphate solution, although this is not essential. 

To prepare the paste, 4 lb. of the powder is rubbed through a 
fine sieve to remove any lumps, and then stirred into 5 pints of clean, 
cold water to form a thin paste. From 1 to IJ ounces of this paste 
for lambs and 2 ounces for full-grown sheep will he approximate^ly 
the correct doses. After the paste has. been mixed, it should be 
stirred occasionally, for the powder is inclined to settle* The above- 
mentioned quantity is sufficient for dosing about 80 full-grown sheep 
or from 120 to 160 lambs once, and its cost will be approximately 
25s. The remedy can be administered with a 2-ounce dosing syringe 
with a leather washer (not metal), or with a 2-ounce medicine bottle 
or a funnel provided with a rubber tube 6 inches long^to which must 
be attached a raetal tube 4 inches long. If the tube is too narrow, 
the paste will block it and will have to be diluted with h little 
water. In this case the dose must be increased accordingly. 

The remedy is practically 100 per cent, effective for the control 
of all round V7orms occurring in the abomasum, viz., wireworms, 
brown stomach worms and bankrupt worms, as well as hookworms, 
large-mouthed worms and nodular worms in the intestines ; it is 

^ N.B , — One ounce by weight is equal to approximately 30 grams and one 
ounce of liquid approximately 30 c.c, 
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considerabljr less effective in tlie treatment of bankrupt worms in tbe 
small intestine, although still a good remedy against these parasites. 

It is not effective against long-neS:ed worms, flukes or tapeworms. 

Small stock can be treated at any time, and it is not necessary to 
keep them away from feed or water before or after treatment. Animals 
in very poor condition or those suffering from anaemia must receive 
only half the full dose. If the farmer is using the^ remedy for the 
first time, it is advisable to test it out on about 10 animals oi varying 
age and condition. If the effect is injurious, the dose must be reduced. 
Ewes expected to lamb within a month should not be dosed. 

Since the remedy is expensive and not easy to administer, farmers 
will in practice be able to dose animals only once or very few times a 
year; if only one annual treatment is applied, it should take place 
just before the winter, to enable the sheep to survive the winter in a 
comparatively worm-free condition. If more treatments are desired, 
they should be given in September-October and in January-Eebruary. 

This remedy is no preventive; it will destroy the worms in the 
animals, but will not prevent reinfestation if the animals graze on 
infested veld. It is advisable therefore to treat the animals with 
Tetram and Nodular Worm Remedy every three weeks after the 
administration — once wdth Tetram and two or three times with 
Nodular Worm Remedy. If the animals receive salt and a bone-meal 
lick, one part of phenothiazine may be mixed with nine parts of the 
lick. The amount of the drug which each animal ingests with the lick 
is suj0&cient to counteract the development and hatching of worm 
eggs in the manure, but insufficient to destroy the worms in the 
animals. 

This practice will also help to reduce infestation of the veld. 

Cattle. 

The dose for full-grown cattle is 30 to 40 grams and for calves 
15 to 20 grams; which means that a full-grown animal will receive 
3 to 4 ounces and a calf to 2 ounces of the paste as prepared for 
sheep and goats. Before administering the remedy, battle should be 
given half a cup of a 10 per cent, solution of table salt. The efficacy 
of the drug is as explained under the heading Sheep and Goats 
and the same rules apply to cattle. 

Horses. 

The remedy is very effective against most parasites of horses, 
such as small roundworms {Trichonema species) and red roundworms 
(Strongylus species) and, to a certain extent, the large roundworm 
(Ascaris), bankrupt worms and pinworms. The dose is 26 grams for a 
full-grown horse, 15 grams for yearlings and 10 grams for a foal 9 
months old— younger foals should not be treated with the drug. The 
best and most effective method is to divide each dose into five equal 
portions and to give the horse one portion, mixed with a little bran 
every morning for five consecutive days. 

Pigs* 

In pigs the drug is very effective against nodular worms and 
the roundworm (Ascaris), The required dose for each pig is mixed 
with the animaFs feed, the pigs being fed separately to ensure that 
each receives the correct quantity. The dqses are as follows ; — 

5 grams for piglets weighing 25 Ih. 

8 grams for piglets weighing 25 to 50 lb. 

12 grams for pigs weighing 50 to 100 lb. 

20 grams for pigs weighing 100 to 200 lb. 

* 30 grams for pigs weighing over 200 lb. 

V . , 250 lCofi4iimed m page 270, 
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The South African Butter Industry, 

The Expansion of the Industry Between 1911 and 1945. 

Dr, C, W. Abbott, Professional Officer, Agricultural Research 

Institute, 

^IHE expansion of' an undertaking may be measured in various 
ways, namely, by studying the number of producing units, the 
number of employees, the value of the product or the amount 
produced. In this article the amount of butter produced each year 
is used to measure the expansion which has occurred in the industry. 

In a young country relatively steady expansion is expected, but 
this is ^ influenced by various external factors such as drought, 
economic conditions, governmental policy or legislative action. 

For the purpose of this article the figures showing the annual 
production of creamery butter were gathered and analyzed. 


Table I . — Annual Froduction of Creamery Butter. 
(Comparison of data from various sources.) 


I 


* 


Source op Bata. 


Year ending 
in — 

Annual 

Industrial 

Census. 

(1,000 tb.) 

- 

Division of 
Dairying 
Annual Report. 
(1,000 lb.) 

Dairy Industry 
Control Board. 

(1,000 lb.) 

Honthly Census 
of Foodstuffs. 

(1,000 Ib.) 

1926 :... 

13,470 

13,632 


1 13,176 

1927 

1 14,132 

13,822 ' 

— 

: 13,879 

1928 

14,156 

14,209 

— 

; 14,005 

1929 

i 15,000 

1 15,462 

— 

I 19,349 

1930 

18,180 

i 19,922 



18,377 

1931 

20,717 

20,950 



20,964 

1932 

. 21,399 

18,038 

21,764 

22,167 

1933 

18,595 

20,476 

19,622 

17,619 

1934 

' 18,658 

18,668 

18,496 

21,117 

1935,. 

26,526 

26,444 

. 27,407 

28,112 

1936; 

32,224 

32,135 

32,095 

32,945 

1937 

30,068 

31,800 

31,484 

28,360 

1938 

31,159 

1-30,000 

30,318 

33,460 

1939 

37,695 

36,460 

36,393 

40,359 

1940 

43,704 

44,472 

44,810 

44,686 

1941. 

42,539 

45,366 

44,955 

41,001 

1942 

41,862 

39,701 

40,440 

44,609 

1943 

42,989 

±42,600 

42,291 

44,769 

1944 

— 

±44,000 

42,733 

38,698 

1945 

— 

±39,000 

39,020 

Totan926-1943 
Rercentage dififer- 

483,053 

484,037 

— 

498,844 

ence 

— 

4-0-105% 

— 

+3-167% 

Total 1932-1943 
Percentage diiOfer- 

387,398 

386,050 

390,076 

399,094 

en(5e. 

— 

-0-348% 

+o-e9i% 

-f3-019% 

Period covered 
by each year. 

Each creamery*a 
financial year, i 

1 

Septctober to 
August. 

October to 
September. 

Calendar year. 
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The Data* 

As far as is known, there is no publication in which a complete 
set of figures for annual production is shown. Data had therefore to 
be gathered from 4 different sources(^). 

When the four sets of figures for any one year are compared, 
marked discrepancies are found. ^ This is due in great part to the 
fact that each set relates to a different 12*month period as shown 
in Table I. These differences should, however, cancel out when 
production over a number of years is totalled. 

The Annual Census was arbitrarily adopted as standard, and 
the other results compared with it on a percentage basis as shown 
in the lower part of the table. The figiires of the Division of 
Dairying and those of. the Dairy Industry Control Board agree 
reasonably w^ell with the Annual Census, and even the Monthly 
Census does not show a very great percentage difference. It is difid- 
cult to explain why the latter should give consistently high results. 

These differences make it hard to decide which figures to accept 
as representing the actual production. One solution is to assume 


Table II * — Annual Production of Creamery Butter in the Union of 

South Africa, 


Data from 1911 to 1943 from Annual Industrial Census, for 1944 


and 1945 from Dairy Industry Control 

Board. 


Year. 

Actual 
production. 
(1,000 lb.) 

6-year 

moving average. 
(1,000 tb.) 

10-year 

moving average. 
(1,000 lb.) 

mi 

6,191 





1012 

6,264 

— 

— 

1013 

7,660 

■ 6,799 

— 

1914 ' 

6,567 

7,366 

— 

1915 ■ 

8,323 

8,366 

8,988 

1916 

7,877 

9,235 

9,621 

1917 

11,397 

10,669 

10,246 

1918 

12,014 

11,177 

10,666 

1919 

13,733 

11,905 

11,120 

1920 

10,864 

12,126 • 

11,366 

1921 

11,617 

12,097 

11,924 

1922 

12,508 

11,571 

12,197 

1923 

11,864 

11,652 

12,412 

1924 

11,104 

11,942 

12,638 

1925 

10,767 

12,267 

13,270 

1926 

* 13,470 

12,726 

14,190 

1927 

14,132 

13,506 

15,079 

1928 

14,166 

14,987 

16,752 

1929 

16,000 

16,437 

16,507 

1930..... 

18,180 

17,890 

18,083 

1931.'. 

20,717 

18,778 

19,959 

1932 

21,399 

19,610 

21,651 

1933 

18,695 

21,179 

23,252 

1934 

18,668 

23,480 

26,521 

1935. 

26,526* 

25,212 

28,074 

1936 

32,224 

27,725 

30,256 

1937... 

30,068 

31,532 

32,301 

1938 

31,169 

34,968 

34,740 

1939 • 

37,696 

37,031 

37,148 ’ 

1940 

43,704 

39,390 

38,397 

1941 : 

42,539 

41,756 

1942 

41,852 

42,763 



1943... 

42,989 ■ 

. 41,827 

.-,-r 

1944.... 

42,733 




1945 

39,020 


’ 
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that production lay within the limits of the highest and lowest 
values, but for the further analyses of the data which were made, 
some fixed value was essential. Accordingly, the figures obtaioed 
for the Industrial Census were used from 1911 to 1943 (the latest 
available ). These figures agree very closely with both the figures 
of the Division of Dairying and those of the Control Board. Also, 
they are those published in the Dnion Year Book and, by adopting 
them as far as possible, confusion is avoided, as the Year Book is 
the main source of statistical information. For 1944 and 1945, the 
Board’s fi^gures were selected as they* are exact values, while the 
figures of the Division of Dairying are estimates to the nearest 
million pounds. The complete set of data showing annual production 
from 1911 to 1945 is set out in Table II, and from this data 5-year 
and 10-year moving averages were computed. The results are shown 
graphically in Figures I and II. 

Discussion of Data* 

The level of production of creamery butter is, influenced by 
many factors. Some, such as a good season and low price 'of supple- 
mentary feed, work together to increase it. Others, such as a poor 
season which' depresses it, "and a high price for butter fat which 
tends to increase production, act in opposite directions. 

It is of interest to try and determine what factors have been 
responsible for the fluctuations recorded in Figure I. ^ 

Numerous creameries were established between 1904 and 1914, 
and these encouraged ■ butterfat production hy providing a market 
for cream in areas where there had previously been no outlet. As 
a result of the Great War, further rapid expansion occurred. These 
two factors are responsible for the steady increase from 1911 to 
1919. ' ^ 

Minor fluctuations such as those betw’een 1913 and 1914', 1915 
and 1916, 1927 and 1928, 1943 and 1944, probably represent the 
very slight differences between* two normal ” seasons. 

Economic conditions were mainly responsible for the unsatis- 
factory rate of expansion between 1920 and 1925. As a result of 
the slump ” after the war, butterfat prices were extremely low, 
and the creameries did not enjoy the confidence of the farmers. 

By 1926 the effects of the export policy began to be felt and 
from then on there was a relatively rapid increase in production. 
The Butter Stabilisation Association (1928), the Dairy Industry 
Control Board (1930), the Dairy Produce Selling Agency (1934), the 
Dairy Products Marketing Scheme (1940) and the South African 
Creameries Association (1941), all contributed in varying degrees 
towards the stabilizing of the industry and .towards its steady 
expansion. 

The severe setbacks the industry suffered in 1933-34, 1937 and 
1945^ clearly show the effect of a dry season on the level of produc- 
tion, as these were years of severe and widespread drought. It 
would seem that the cream supply is largely dependent on the quality 
of the natural grazing as, for economic and other reasons, supple- 
mental feeding to maintain the level of butterfat production is not 
generally practised during periods of drought. ^ 

It is of interest to compare the trend of production during the 
two war periods ; 1914 to 1919 and 1939 to 1945. During the first * 
period production rose steadily^ but decreased during the second. 
The 'high cost of feed in relation to the price of butterfat* has largely 
been responsible. ^As Tomlinson states > Since make is the most 
important- feed item in glairy production, it can* be deduced that the 
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1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 


Fia. 1. The annual production of creamery butter in the Union of South Africa from 
1911 to 1945 and the 5-year moving average. 

price-cost relationsliip became less^ favourable ia the case o^f dairy 
producers during the war period" .The price-cost relationship is 
one of the most important factors in either expansion or curtailnaent 
of production. Last yearns .price-cost relationship might possibly 
have a curtailing effect on dairy prbduction/^(®) 

The graph shows iihat the high cost of maize and the severe 
drought have exerted a very marked effect on production. 

The two sets of moving averages enable one to ignore annual 
fluctuations and study long-period trends. By means of the 5-year 
moving average, production during various periods such as the 
1914-1919 War and the subsequent slump can be studied, while the 
•10-year moving average indicates the general trend of the industry 
over the whole period. 

The 5-year moving average shows a rapid increase from 1913 
to 1919. From 1919 to 1925 the level was practically stationary, but 
after this production increased very steadily until 1941. The re- 
tarding effects of the 1933-34 and l^ST'-SS droughts were less marked 
than one would expect. Fwm 1941, the effects of the war began to 
be felt and production increased less r^^pidl;^ mi finally showed an 
actual decrease. 
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Future Development, 

Wlien the future of the industry is being discussed, the question 
often arises as to whether South Africa has reached the limit of 
butterfat production. The moving averages will furnish the answer, 
as, when the limit has been reached, they will show upward and 
downward swings about a relative constant level in response to. 
economic and other stimuli. 

If butter production had been studied in 1926, it might then 
have appeared that the limit had been reached, as production fluc- 
tuated about the same level for 6 years. Fortunately this was not 
the case, as is shown by the fourfold increase which has occurred 
since then. 

To-day the annual production shows a similar downward ten- 
dency and there is still the inevitable post-war depression ahead. 
Does this mean that the maximum production is about 40 million 
pounds? Fortunately the 10-year moving average shows that this 
is not the case, for the ^aph shows a strong and steady upward 
trend. It appears to have a slight sigmoid tendency, but this is 
due to the slow expansion of the industry up to about 1928 and to 



mo 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 

Fig. 2. The trend of creamery butter production in the Umon of South Africa' between 

19X1 and 1946, 
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tie adverse conditions wliicli prevented expansion during tie period 
between 1939 and 1945. (Fig. II.) 

Factors wiici will contribute to tie continued expansion of 
tie industry in tie future are: — 

: (1) Decrease in price of cattle feed, — T,ie importance of fie 

price-cost relationsiip ias already been mentioned. Tierefore an 
increase in production depends on one of two things, namely, an in- 
crease in tie price of butterfat in relation to tie present iigi cost 
of feed, or, alternatively, a reduction in tie cost of feed to a level 
wiici would make feeding profitable at tie present or even at lower^ 
•prices for butterfat. Tie first would fail in its purpose, however, as 
it would raise tie cost of butter beyond tie means of tie consumer, 
and would merely accelerate inflation. On tie other hand, when 
feed is “ cheap in relation to butterfat, then it pays tie farmer 
to market iis maize and other feeding stuffs as milk and cream. 

(2) Return to stability of the labour rnarket , — Tie war ias 
greatly disturbed tie labour market by causing an abnormal demand 
for skilled and unskilled labour. Tie vast demands of industry 
and tie armed forces led to iigi wages and favourable conditions of 
employment. This reduced tie supply of labour available to agricul- 
ture in general, and dairy farmers, among others, suffered. 

With tie closing of many war industries and gradual demobili- 
zation, more labour will be available and will gradually reach tie 
farms. Producers will have to realize that farm wages -will probably 
be higher than before the war. This will mean tie employment of 
fewer labourers who will have to operate more efficiently if the 
farmer is still to show a profit.^ 

(3) Cancellation of army milk contracts , — It is well known that 
the per capita consumption of dairy produce is higher in tie army 
than among equivalent groups of civilians. Tie reduction in num- 
bers of the army should release considerable quantities of dairy 
produce. In the towns much of the niilk will reach, and be absorbed 
in, tie ordinary retail market, but in rural areas tie milk that was 
supplied to army camps near by, or railed to large towns to relieve 
tie shortage there,, will become surplus and will be separated. This 
will in turn increase tie production of butter. 

(4) Return to butterfat production , — Many farmers who 
formerly produced large • quantities of butterfat have abandoned this 
enterprise or else produce only very small quantities. Some of the 
factors which led to this were the high cost of feed and^ labour 
difficulties which discouraged production. The high prices offered 
for land led many farmers to sell out, and others disposed of their 
herds or reduced them to be able to sell crops which offered a higher 
cash return. When crop prices fall,' labour is plentiful and land 
becomes normal in price, then butterfat production will come into its 
own again. Of all the farm products, milk and cream ‘are the only 
ones which bring in a regular cash income month by month. The 
harvest may cover the big items of ^expenditure, hut the cream 
cheque pays the wages and the day-by-day oash expenses. As 
farmers find their income from other sources decreasing, one may 
expect an increase in butterfat productiop. 

(5) Rebuilding of butterfat Aerrfs.— The great demand for milk 
cows near the cities was" an important factor in reducing the size of 
the butterfat herds in rural areas. The peri-urban milk 
producers operate on an intensive system and seldom breed their 
milk cows. Instead, thiey buy heifers in calf or young cows from 
the rural ^reas. The c^yes are usually slaughtered and the cows 
kept until they are milted out when they too are disposed of. 
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These cows and their progeny ,are thus a dead loss as breeders. In 
normal times it is only the ‘‘ surplus ’’ cows which reach the market, 
and the butterfat herds in the rural areas are maintained at 
full strength, and so serve as a source of supply. The, abnormally 
high prices offered for milk cows by peri-urban milk producers have 
disturbed the balance, and instead of only the surplus being sold, 
whole herds have been sold and others greatly reduced. This means 
that the breeding stock which supplied the bulk of the com- 
mercial (not pedigreed) stock has been reduced to a level where it 
cannot produce enough calves to replace wastage. It will be some 
time before .the depleted rural herds are built up and butterfat 
production reaches normal levels again. 

(6) Increased knowledge of basic facts of soutid agricultural 
practice , — ^As the principles of balanced farming ’’ are preached 
to farmers, more and more of them will come to realize that the 
animal plays an essential part in maintaining soil fertility. When 
the proper balance is reached, a greater production per unit area 
will be obtained and so butterfat production will expand. 

The irrigation settlements could contribute a greater propor- 
tion of butterfat than they do at present, but this can only occur 
when the holdings are operated- on an intensive basis as balanced 
agricultural units, and when full use is made of high-producing 
cows to maintain soil fertility and dispose of crops profitably. 

(7) Efficient feeding and management of stock , — Even though 
a farmer follows a general system of balanced farming, the details 
within that system may nevertheless be incorrect and so reduce his 
profits. Low production per cow is the greatest single ~ factor 
retarding the expansion of the butter industry to-day. As butter 
absorbs the greatest amount of milk produced in the country, any 
over-all increase in milk production will benefit the butter industry. 
A recent survey showed that about 1,800 high-grade cows supplying 
milk to Pretoria produced only an average of 1*1 gallons a day 
over a year(^). These were t50W9 in commercial dairy herds supply- 
ing fluid milk from high-priced land. No accurate determination of 
the average milk production per cow has ever been made for South 
Africa as a whole. There are numerous indications, however, that, 
over a whole year, production does not greatly exceed 4 (four) pints 
per cow per day ! If by proper feeding and management the average 
production could be increased to only 6 pmts per day, then butter 
production should increase by 50 per cent.„ to 60 million pounds per 
annum. 

From the foregoing discussion it^ is evident that the industry 
as such can do little to bring about its own expansion. All parts 
of the country are within reasonable distance of a creamery, so 
there is no chance for the industry to tap new areas of production. 
On the other hand, farmers can do a great deal to expand the butter 
industry, for they are the producers of the raw material — 
butterfat., This calls for a modification of farming systems aimed 
at greater production per cow, ^which will entail provision of supple- 
mentary feed as well as better selection and care of cattle. 

The Department of Agriculture, through its Education and 
Extension Services, can do much to assist in this. 

If the farmer can obtain a greater return per cow, he can 
accept a lower unit price for ^ his butterfat, and yet operate 
profitably. The greater production of butter per creamery will 
lower manufacturing costs so that the price of butter can be re- 
duced. This will open a wide market for it and help, to protect 
the farmer and the industry from the ever-present threat of butts^r- 
substitutes. 
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The future expansion of the butter industry is thus partly 
dependent on a return to normal conditions in agriculture, but to a 
greater extent even on the adoption ^ of more efficient farming 
systems in areas suited, to butterfat production. 

Summary and Conclusion. 

Data showing the annual production of creamery butter in the 
Union of South Africa from 1911 to 1945 were gatherd from 
various sources. Although there appear to be marked discrepancies 
between data from different sources, these are mainly due to the 
different 12-month periods to which the data apply.. When the 
differences are expressed as a percentage of the total production 
over a long period, they are found to be surprisingly small. 

The data show that drought is by far the greatest single factor 
causing short-term fluctuations in production. 

The 5-year moving average indicates that economic factors such 
as low prices for butterfat or high cost of feed exert a less marked 
effect than droughts, but persist for a longer period. , 

The 10-year moving average indicates the steady and vigorous 
expansion of the industry, during which it has overcome many 
different setbacks and obstacles. 

It is concluded that the industry is still capable of enormous 
expansion, but this is dependent on; 

(1) Lowering tht price of ■ feeds to a level where feeding becomes 
more profitable, 

(2) the return to stability of the labour market, so that farm 
labour wilf be available at rates which are in relation to the price 
of butterfat, 

(3) the cancellation of army milk contracts which will release 
milk for separating and increase the amount of butterfat available, 

(4) the return to butterfat production will occur when the prices 
of cash crops decrease and a steady income is required, 

(5) the rebuilding of the butterfat herds which have been 
depleted by the demand for milk cows near large towns, 

(6) the application of sound systems of balanced agriculture, so 
that the cow becomes an essential part of the farm economy, and 

(7) better feeding and management of dairy cattle, which will 
have the greatest influence on the future expansion of the industry. 

It is, stressed that buttermaking is a .secondary industry and 
that its continued expansion depends on an increased output of 
butterfat by farmers. 
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(c) MontMy Returns to the Dairy Division, made by each creamery and showing the 
quantity of butterfat purchased and butter made. The total production for the 
year ending 31 August, is published in the Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Bairying. 

(d) Returns to the Dairy Industry Control Soard, made weekly and monthly. The 
Board publishes press releases showing weekly production/but the totals for the 
year ending 30 September are published at irregular intervals. 

,(2) TomJNSOK, E. R*— Pdce Trends and Price Relationships. , Farmim in South Africa, 

m XDf, Ko. 229. April, 1945. if J r 

S.— Agricultmal Rese^yroh Institute, Pretoria. Unpublished data, 1945, 
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Crops under Irrigation for Winter 
Grazing by Sheep* 

J* S* Starke, Agricultural Research Institute, University of 

Pretoria.* 

I 'N the research associated with the production of sucker lambs 
under irrigation at the Losperfontein Experiment Station, the 
problem of providing suitable and adequate feed for the sheep had 
to be investigated, in addition to the problems connected with the 
type of sheep and their management. 



Sheep on pasture. 


Losperfontein is under the Hartebeespoort Irrigation Scheme, 
situated in the Brits district, north of the Magaliesberg range of 
mountains. Since the natural bushveld is infested with ticks, 
including the bont tick, Amblyomma hebraeum^ the transmitter of- 
heartwater in cattle and sheep, it was considered necesspy not to 
allow the sheep to graze on the natural veld, but to provide all the 
feed in the form of pazing and hay from the cultivated lands. Thus 
both summer and winter grazing-crops had to be grown, as well as 
hay crops for feeding in dry lot during and after rains, when the 
black turf soil became so sticky that the sheep had to be removed 
from the lands in order to avoid damaging the pasture. Owing to 
the scarcity and high cost of land under irrigation, it was necessary 
that the same lands should produce both winter and summer crops 
each year. 

Considerably more feed of high nutritive value was required 
during lie winter than during the summer season, as autumn and 
.winter lambing was practised. The winter crops were fully nsed^ to 
provide succulent grazing for the lactating ewes and their grotring 

* Formerly Officer-iu-Charge, Losperfontein E:speriment Station. 
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lambs, whilst the summer crops were used for producing hay in 
addition to providing the necessary grazing for the dry ewes* 

The results obtained from the grazing of the winter crops only 
are discussed in this article. The period under review extends over 
the four winter seasons of 1939 to 1942. 

Preparation of Lands. 

The ground w^as ploughed immediately after the removal of the 
preceding crop. After being allowed to weather for a few days the 
ploughed land was disked and harrowed in one operation. Thereafter 
beds, twelve feet in width, were made by means of a tractor-drawn 
Y-shaped drag. The ground was then ready for seeding, which was 
usually done by hand. A final disking ^ and harrowing followed to 
cover the seed, prior to the first irrigation, which w^as done imme- 
•diately after seeding. 

In the 1939 and 1940 seasons fertilizer was applied at the rate 
of 200 lb. superphosphate (17-1 per cent.) per morgen to the winter 
crops following a summer legume, and in addition 100 lb. sulphate 
of ammonia, when following a summfer cereal. In the 1941 and 1942 
seasons the winter crops received the above fertilizer treatment, only 
when following a summer cereal. 

Irrigation of Winter Crops. 

Several 0*75 cusec streams of water were used for irrigating the 
lands. The streams ran both day and night when the sluices of the 
irrigation canal were open. As far as possible iirigation by night 
was avoided by collecting and storing the water running during the 
night in earthen dams for ’irrigation the following day. 

^ A summary of the results of the irrigation* of the winter crops 
during the three years 1939, 1940 and 1941 is given in the following 
table. The 1942 irrigations are not included us the season was 
incomplete. 

Table I. — Irrigation of winter crops. 


{Average of three years on different hlochs of lands,) 


Tand 

block. 

Mor- 

gen. 

1st 

Irri- 

gation, 

hours/ 

mor- 

gen. 

Subsequent Ikbioations. 

Rain- 

faU 

(ins.) 

(1) 

Irri- 

gation 

water 

(ins.) 

(2) 

Total 

water 

per 

180 

days. 

(ins.), 

Total 

sheep- 

days 

per 

mor- 

gen. 

* 1 

Num- 

ber. 

Hours/ 

mor- 

gen. 

Inter- 

val 

be- 

tween 

irri- 

gations 

(days). 

Crop- 

ping 

nod 

(days). 

E 

11-2 

17-8 

6*2 

10*2 

25*8 

179 

6-62 

28*41 

34*93 

2,175 

64*4 

B 

9-3 

18*2 

6*0 

9-4 

32*3 

188 

6-72 

22*80 

28*26 

2,634 

87*9 

H 

22-4 

18-9 

6*0 

9-4 

30*8 

178 

6-77 

23*40 

30*39 

2,423 

81*8 

S(a)... 

8-3 

16-8 

6*0 

10-4 

29*2 

183 

7-47 

24*13 

31*11 

2,752 

88*2 

S(b)... 

3*9 

30*8 

4*7 i 

23-7 

30*7 

164 

7-54 

49*86 

63*00 

1,963 

36*4 

11(4).. 

14-6 

12*6 ; 

6*0 

9-8 

30*5 

178 

6-49 

22*00 

27*80 

2,188 

84*1 

All... 

69-7 

17*7 

5*2 

10*2 

29*9 

iVs 

6*71 

^ 25*37 

32*44 

2,369 

77*8 


(1) 1 hour of irrigation per morgen with a J eusec. stream is equivalent 

to rainfall; conversely rainfall=2*84 hours of irrigation per morgen. 

(2) The total water, i.e. from irrigation and rain, was corrected to a 
standard* cropping period of 180 days. 

(3) Includes only the landg^ used entirely for grazing. The computation 
of sneep-da^ is di^cu^ed Iqtei* in this article. 

I (4) Includes the results of one or two years only. 
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From Table I it will be seen that when the ploughed land was 
irrigated for the first time, an average 'of 17 *7, hours of a f cusec. 
stream was used per morgen. There were 5*2 subsequent irrigations 
with an average of 10-2 hours per morgen each. The average interval 
between the irrigations was 30 days and the average cropping period, 
i.e., from seeding till the final removal of the crop, Tvas 178 days. 
During this period the lands received on an average 6*71 inches 
rainfall and 25*37 inches of irrigation. 

A comparison of the water utilization on the different blochs of 
lands shows that S(b), which was a black turf soil of a calcareous 
nature, required considerably more water in the first and subsequent 
irrigations than the other blocks of lands. The yield from this 
calcareous black turf soil in terms of sheep-days was also the lowest; 
consequently it showed the poorest utilization of water, viz. 36*4 
■ sheep-days per morgen per inch of water. 

The ^ block of land, which had the next lowest utilization of 
water, viz. 64*4 sheep-days per morg&n per inch of water, was R, 
which was a red clay soil with a fair amount of loose stones. Although 
this red soil required no more than an average amount of water for 
its first irrigation, the intervals between irrigations were shorter, 
because the soil dried out so much sooner. The result was a higher 
water requirement during, the cropping period. This, however, did 
not result in an inc):‘ease in grazing capacity; hence the poor utiliza- 
tion of water as indicated above. 

^ The soil in land blocks S(a) and F was a black turf which was 
typical of that area, whilst a mixed soil of varying grades between 
the red clay and black turf existed in blocks B and H. These soils 
showed the best utilization of water in terms of sheep-days per 
morgen per inch of water. 

The Planting Season. 

The sowing of the crops for winter grazing usually commenced 
about the ''middle of February and terminated towards the end of 
May. - 


Table II. — Duration of the 'planting season. 


Year. 

Total 

area 

sown. 

Date of first 
sowing. 

Mobqbn Sowx ru DwrEBEXT 
Moxths. 

Date last 
sawing. 

Febru- i 
ary. 1 

March. 

April. 1 

1 

May. 

1939.. .. 

1940.. .. 

1941.. .. 

1942.. .. 

50*3 

70*1 

74*4 

75*1 

March 1 

February 23. 
February 11, 
February 18. 

6*1 

14*0 

16*9 

30-9 

20‘6 

19*0 

11*7 

8*4 ” 
29*9 
28*0 
29*3 

11-0 

13-5 

13-4 

17*2 

June 2, 

May 20. 

June 5. 

May 28. 


As it was the practice to place the ewes with lambs on winter 
grazing soon after lambing, it was found desirable to have the first 
lands sown and irrigated before the middle of February in order to 
ensure grazing for the early lambs by mid-April. 

Planting was continued at regular intervals throughout March, 
April and May to supply fresh grazing throughout the months of 
June, July and August. With the completion of the planting season 
and the onset of winter, an increasing acreage under winter grazing 
became available, and this was supplemented by the second grazing 
of the paddocks sown earlier. Consequently, a regular increase in 
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grazing area accompanied tlie steadily increasing feed demands of 
the lambs growing in size and numbers, and also oSset the reduced 
rate of plant growth during the colder winter months. 

The main crop sown for winter grazing was Algerian oats. 
Other winter crops, such as barley, wheat, Burt oats, and a mixture 
of oats and yetehes were sown on a more limited scale in comparative, 
trials with Algerian oats. 

The rate of seeding of oats varied from 90 lb. to 130 lb. per 
morgen. Owing to the excessive weed growth during the' summer 
months, the higher rate of seeding was found to be necessary in the 
early sowings. As the competition from weeds became less with the 
onset of cooler weather, the rate of seeding was gradually reduced to 
about 100 lb. per morgen in April and May. 

Interpretation of Grazing Results. 

The winter crops were gra?:ed by sheep only. The sheep remained 
on the pasture day and night continuously, except during spells of 
wet weather when they were f ed^ in dry lot, and once every fortnight 
when they were removed overnight for weighing. The transfer of 
sheep from one paddock to another was invariably done in the early 
morning. 

The grazing capacity of the pasture was expressed in terms of 
sheep-days. A full-grown sheep, weighing approximately 100 lb. 
and remaining for a day and night on the pasture, constituted one 
sheep-day. It was impracticable to record ihe gain or loss in weight 
whilst grazing each paddock. This was not a serious source of error 
in determining the grazing* capacity of the pasture, as the mature 
sheep maintained their live weights at a more or less even level 
throughout the year. 

When ewes suckling lambs grazed the crops, an allowance had 
to be made for the increased feed consumption of the lactating ewe 
as well as for that of the growing lamb. The higher feed require- 
ments of the ewe are required for conversion into milk, which, in 
addition to a certain amount of pasturage, is consumed by the lamb 
for its Own needs. As the lactation of the ewe advances, the milk 
production declines,; but this is more than offset by the increased 
pasturage consumption of the growing lamb. The daily feed require- 
ments of the suckling lamb can be regarded as a composite measure 
of the increased pasturage consumption by the ewe for milk produc- 
tion and of the lamb’s own consumption. 

Armshy’s feeding standards(®) for the daily requirements of 
growing lambs are adapted in terms of total digestible nutrients 
(T.D.N.) in the following table. It was found that the lambs at 
Losperfontein gained on an average | lb. in weight per day. 


Weight ef 
lamb. 

Ib, for 

maintenattoe. 

Age (months) 

m. T.D.N. for 
ilb. gain. 

DaUy T.E.N 

* requirements. 

15 

0-24 

0-1 

0*61 

0-85 

20 

0-29 

0-1 

0'63 

0*92 

30 

0-38 

1-2 

0-66 

1*03 

40 

0‘46 ! 

1-2 

0-68 

M4 

60 

0*53 

2-3 

0*71 

1*24 

60 

0-60 

2—3 

• 0-74 

1*34 


From the results of various research workers the daily mainte- 
nance requirements of a 100 Ih. sheep, representing one sheep-day, 
regarded as approxiinately 1^1 Ih. T.I).N.(*) Thus the daily 
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feed requirements of suckling lambs gaining | lb. per day can be 
expressed in terms of sbeep-days as follows: — 


! 

Age of lamb. 

Weight. 

I 

Equivalent in sheep-days. 

0-1 month 

10-25 Ib. 

0-625 

1-2 months 

25-40 tt. 

0-875 

2-4 months 

40-60 Ih. 

1-125. 


In the above schedule the equivalent of the suckling lamb’s 
re 5 [uirements in terms of sheep-days is slightly lower than that deter- 
mined by Armsby’s standards. It was considered advisable to be 
somewhat conservative until such time as more accurate information 
on the feed consumption of a lactating ewe and her lamb is deter- 
mined. 

The figure representing the grazing of the lambs plus the 
increased pasturage consumption of the ewe for milk production, is 
added to the sheep-days in respect of the ewes for maintenance, to 
give the total grazing capacity of the land in terms of sheep-days. 

In addition to recording the dates of commencement and com- 
pletion of the grazing on each paddock and the number and type 
of sheep, notes were made on the state of the pasturage and repre- 
sentative samples taken before grazing commenced. The represen- 
tative sanaples were cut from inside a wooden frame, one yard square, 
which was dropped at random throughout the field. Five such 
samples were taken per morgen of pasture. The green weight of 
pasture cut' from each sample area was recorded and a smaller sample 
taken W chemical analysis. 

Results of Grazing with Pats* 

Winter grazing usually commenced in the middle of April and 
terminated at the end of October, i.e., it extended over a period of 
months. During l^dvember the winter cereals grew poorly and 
tended to seed prematurely. However, the early summer crops, sown 
during the latter part of August, were already available for grazing 
at this time. 

A summary of the results obtained with the Algerian oats over 
the four years is given in Table III. The data from the first and 
subsequent grazings are indicated separately; in addition the total 
amount of grazing obtained is given. Unfortunately all the lands 
were not grazed the same number of times, for the reason that certain 
lands had to be prepared from August onwards for the summer crops. 

During the 1940, 1941 and 1942 seasons the pasturage was grazed 
iti the desirably young and succulent stage, whereas during 1939 
grazing commenced only at a more^ advanced stage of growth, when 
the plants had already started to pipe. 

From Table III it will be seen that, on the average, grazing 
commenced 76 days after planting. The interval between subsequent 
grazings became less and less with the advanbe of the season, viz. 55 
days between the 1st and 2nd grazings, 41 days bet^^reen the 2nd and 
3rd grazings, and only 29 days between the 3rd and 4th grazings. 

The sheep were kept on the paddocks for a relatively short time, 
viz. 12 days in the case of the first grazing and 8 days in the case 
of subsequent grazings. It was considered desirable to use a suffi- 
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cieutly large nuniber of sheep to complete the grassing of the crops 
in about a week’s time. The advantages of using a high concentra- 
tion of stock for a short grazing period are: (1) less chance of the 


Table III . — Summary of Algeriam, oats grazing, 
(Averages for each year.) 

Grazing. 


Year. 

Morgen 

grazed 

Number 

of 

camps. 

Growth 

period 

(days). 

Grazing 

period 

(days). 

Sheep. 

days 

per 

morgen. 

Ib. 

per 

sq. yd. 

Per cent, 
protein. 

Per cent, 

1939 

44*8 

24 

102-2 

19-1 

1,560-3 

1-99 

11-21 

0-467 

1940 

64-4 

31 

69 ‘2 

10-2 

1,094-2 

1-36 

14-61 

0-580 

1941 

57-5 

29 

64-7 

8-6 

969-6 

1-33 

15-78 

0-554 

1942 

60-4 

31 

72-7 

9-6 

965-5 

— 

— 

— 

AvEBAGi 

B 


76-4 

11-6 

1,123-3 

1-54 

14-03 

0-539 


2nd Grazing. 


1939 

27-0 

16 

49-8 

13-6 

1,072-0 

1-69 

9-85 

0-502 

1940 

53-9 

26 

49-5 

8-2 

675-9 

0-82 

12-34 

0-577 

1941 

48-2 

26 

61-3 

7-8 

735*2 

1-03 

12-88 

0*512 

1942 

43-4 

22 

58-8 

6-9 

754-6 

— 

— 

— 

Averag 

E 


55-1 

8-8 

783-2 

1-09 

11-98 

! 

0-537 




Zrd Grazing, 


1939 

8*6 

6 

22-6 

4-5 

402-9 

0*82 

13-94 

0*732. 

1940 

3M 

' 16 

41-7 

7*5 

631*9 

0-77 

11-70 

0*649 

1941 

15-7 

17 

39-9 

9*6 

584*1 

0-85 

12*67 

0-574 

1942 

AO -4 

6 

63-1 

9*3 

690-9 




Averag 

B 


40-9 

8*1 

590-2 

0-81 

12-37 

0-627 


4th Grazing. 


1940 

10-6 

5 

28*0 

9*0 

534*7 

0*59 

13-75 

0*866 

1941 

5-0 

3 

29-7 

4*7 

493*7 

1*34 

12*96 

1 

0-752 

Averag 

E. ..... . 


28*6 

m 

619*3 

0*74 

13*59 I 

0-843 


Total Grazings. 


Year. 

Mor- 
1 gen 
grazed. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

camps. 

f 

Times 
grazed. , 

1 

Growth 

period 

(days). 

Grazed 

period 

(days). 

Orop- 
ping 
! period 
(days). 

Sheep - 

days 

per 

morgen. 

Ib. 
per 
sq. yd. 

Per- 

oentage 

protem. 

Por- 

oenta'S 

PA- 

1939. * 

44-8 ' 

24 1 

1*9 

138*9 

29-3 

168 ’ 

2,346 

3*08 

10*61 ^ 

0-478 

1940. 

64-4 

31 

2*5 

135-4 

23-1 

158 

2,117 

2-50 

13*34 

0*692^ 

1941. 

67-6, 

29 

2*6 

144*0 

21-5 

165 

1,997 

2*77 

14*06 

0-538 

1942. 

56-9 

29 

1*9 

128*0 

16-6 

145 

1,663 

— 

— 

— • 

Av. 

' — 

m 

2*2 

136*6 

22*4 

159 

1,984 

2*76 

12- 67 

0*536 
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sheep feeding selectively, which results in a more uniform removal 
of the pasturage; ( 2 ) less chance of the pasturage becoming fouled; 

less chance of the land remaining too long without an irrigation ; 
(4) less chance of internal parasitic infection; and (5) sheep feed 
much better with a change of pasture. Long paddocks of.aboat 2 
morgen in size and flocks of 150 to 200 sheep were found to be the 
best at Losperfontein. 

It can further be seen from Table' III that the carrying capacity 
also decreased with each‘ subsequent grazing. The first grazing 
supplied the highest grazing capacity of 1,123 sheep-days per 
morgen; thereafter the grazing capacity declined to 783, 590 and 519 
sheep-days per morgen for the 2nd, 3rd and 4th grazings, respectively. 

The total amount of grazing supplied by the oats during its 
cropping period is given at the foot of Table III. It will be seen 
that on the average the oat lands were grazed 2*2 times.* The oat 
pastures in general were capable of being grazed a greater number 
of times, but some had to be ploughed at an early stage in order to 
prepare the ground for the ensuing summer crop. The^ average 
length of cropping period of a paddock was 159 days, 22 days of 
which were taken up by the grazing sheep. During this time 1,984 
sheep-days were obtained from a morgen of oat pasture. This means 
that the oat pasturage had a carrying capacity of 12-5 sheep per 
morgen. 

A Comparison of the grazing results obtained during the different 
years shows that the highest grazing capacity w'as obtained in 1939. 
This is due to the fact that the pasturage was grazed at a more 
advanced stage of growth, viz. 102 days after planting, whereas in 
the other years the pasturage was less than 70 days old when grazed 
for the first time. Although an increased grazing capacity was 
obtained in 1939, the pasturage was less palatable and had a lower 
feed value (see Table III). The first and second grazings of the oats 
in 1939 gave high yields, but thereafter the crop petered out,' 
probably due to the fact that the oats were grazed at too advanced a 
stage of growth in the beginning. 

In 1941 the oats were grazed for the first time as early as 65 days 
after sowing. The second grazing was delayed considerably, viz. 
after a growth period of 61 days, possibly as a result of grazing too 
early in the first instance, which did not permit the^ plants to become 
firmly established. 

In the 1942 season the pasturage was not fully utilized, as the 
research work ceased during the latter part of the season. 

Where pasturag-e of high quality and for .an extended grazing 
season is required, it would appear that oats under irrigation should 
be grazed for the first time about 2 J months after planting, with 
subsequent intervals of about 1 | months between grazings, decreasing 
to one month towards the end of the season. 

It can be seen in Table III that the oats had an average protein 
content of 12*67 per cent, and a P 2 O 5 content of 0*536 per cent, 
(expressed on a dry matter ba^is). According to Beeson(^) a lactating 
ewe requires in its dry ration a P 2 O 5 content of 0*49 per cent. (0*21 
per cent. P) of the dry matter. The phosphate content of the oat 
pasturage, fertilized with superphosphate, can he considered adequate 
for sucker-lamb production. 

The oat pasture had the highest protein content when grazed 
for the first time. Fortunately this coincides with the time, shortly 
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after lambing, when the protein requirements of the lactating ewe 
and young growing lamb are at their highest. 

According to the Morrison feeding standards(^), a 100 lb. 
lactating ewe requires per day 2*9 to 3*2 lb. dry matter and 0*27 to 
0-29 lb. digestible protein. This means that the ration should con- 
tain 9 per cent, digestible protein or 12 per cent, protein on a dry 
matter oasis. (The protein in young oat pasturage can be taken to 
have a digestibility coefficient of 75 per cent.). In 1939 the oat 
pasture had a protein content of only 11 '21 per cent, when first 
grazed and 10*61 per cent, for the whole season; during 1940 and 
1941 the oats, when first grazed, had a protein content of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent, and an average of between 13 and 14 per cent, 
for the whole season. 

The somewhat disappointing growth rate of the lambs during^ 
the 1939 season as compared with the following seasons can be* 
ascribed to the low protein content of the pasturage, accompanied by 
a decrease in palatability. 

It can thus be seen that in sucker-lamb production every effort 
should be made to give the ewe and her lamb the best. of the avail- 
able grazing. For this reason it was frequently considered necessary 
to remove the ewes with lambs to fresh pasturage whilst non-pro- 
ductive dry ewes were used to clean up the remainder of the grazing. 

Oats Compared with Wheat for Grazing. 

A comparison was made in 1939 between Eooildeinkoring and 
Alg'erian oats for sheep grazing in three pairs of paddocks sown late 
in May. The paddocks were paired off with regard to type of soil 
and^ previous treatment ; each jpair, sown to oats and wheat, received 
similar treatment with regard to time of planting, cultivation and 
irrigation. 


Table V . — Average grazing results of Algerian oats and 
Rooikleinkoring . 


Urazing. 

Area 

morgen. 

Number 
of . 
camps. 

Bays’ 

growth. 

Sheep- 

days 

per 

morgen. 

ft. per 
sq. yd. 

Per- 

contage 

protein. 

Per- 

centage 

P.Os. 

Oats : — 

“ 1st 

5*1 

3 

93 

1,344 

2*42 

16-27 

0*555 

2nd 


3 

33 

1,234 

1*82 

12*24 

0*669 

Total 

— 

— 

126 

2,578 

4*24 

— 

— 

WEeat : — 

1st 

^•6 

3 

76 

938 

1*87 ^ 

16-72 

0*705 

*2nd 

3-3 

2 

34 i 

898 

1*45 

12-34 

0*602 

Total. ... . . . 

— 

— 

110 

1,836 

3-32 

— 

— 


The wheat was fit to be grazed fully two weeks earlier than the 
oats hut supplied only 938 sheep-days per morgen in comparison 
with the 1,344 sheep-days per morgen for the oats. The second 
grazing of the oats was also better than the second grazing of the 
wheat. -The feed value of the wheat pasturage tended to be slightly 
better than that of the oats. 

A further comparison between Red Egyptian wheat and 
Algerian oats made in 1942 on one pair of paddocks is given in 
Table VI. ^ e 
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Table VI. — Algerian oats versus Red Egyptian wheat. 


Grazing. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Days’ 

growth. 

Sheep-days 
per morgen. 

Days’ 

growth. 

Sheep-days 
per morgen 

1st 

77 

977 

71 

733 

2iid 

68 

1,103 ! 

48 

625 

Total 

145 

2,080 

119 

1,358 


The Algerian oats again showed a higher grazing capacity, 
particularly with the second grazing, but had a longer growing 
period. 

It can be concluded that, where a winter crop for grazing only 
is required, Algerian oat pasturage is preferable to wheat, parti- ^ 
cularly if two or more grazings are desired. 

Barley and Oats Compared* 

In 1941 three paddocks (5*0 morgen) sown to Cape Six-Row 
barley in February were compared with three similar paddocks (5*1 
morgen) of Algerian oats for early grazing by sheep during the 
winter period. The results given in Table VII represent the average 
of the paddocks. 


Table VII. — Grazing capacity of barley compared with oats. 


Grazing. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Days’ 

growth. 

Sheep-days 
per morgen. 

Days’ 

growth. 

Sheep-days 
per* morgen. 


53-3 

997-8 

60-3 

982-6 

2nd 

64-3 

899-5 

.27-0 

452-2 

3rd , 

45*3 

692-0 

35-7 

289-9 

Total ^ 

153*9 

2.489-3 

123-0 

1,724-7 


There was no appreciable difference in the grazing capacities of 
the oats and barley when grazed for the first time. In the subse- 
quent grazings the oats had a far higher grazing capacity, with the 
result that its total grazing capacity was significantly greater than 
that of the barley (P<*01). The periods of growth before the 2nd 
and 3rd grazings were much shorter for the barley than in the case 
of the oats. This was due to the tendency of the barley to shoot into 
ear at an early stage — an undesirable characteristic in a grazing 
crop. The protein and contents of the barley and oat pasturage 
were found to be similar. 

Burt Oats Compared with Algerian Oats for Grazing. 

Two paddocks of Burt oats were compared in 1942 with two 
similar paddocks sown to Algerian oats; a summary of the results is 
given in the following tables 
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Table VIII . — Grazing results of Burt and Algerian oats. 



Algbbian. 

Buet. 

- 

Grazing. 

Days* 

growth. 

Sheep-days 
per morgen. 

Day’s 

growth. 

Sheep-days 
per morgen. 


67 

985 

69 ' 

901 

2 nd 

64: 

1,014 

43 

631 

3rd 

68 

675* 

48 

447 

1 _ . 

Total 

199 

2,674 

160 

1,979 


Only one paddock. 


The Burt variety is more upright-growi’iig than the Algerian, 
Consequently the Burt oat pasturage was fit for grazing sooner than 
the Algerian. Judged by the eye it appeared to have a better growth, 
but when grazed it did not have the same carrying capacity as the 
Algerian oats. The difference in favour of the Algerian oats was 
more marked in the second and third grazings with the result that its 
total grazing capacity was greater than that of the Burt variety. 

Oats aiid Vetches as a Grazing Crop,. 

In the 1940, ^41 and ’42 seasons a combination ^ of oats and 
vetches was tried out as a grazing crop for sheep. Sowing was done 
towards the end of the planting season, i.e,, in May, at the rate of 
110 lb. oats and 25 lb. vetches (purple) per morgen*. 

The results for the 1940 and 1941 seasons are averaged in Table 
IX. The 1942 results are not included, as the trial was discontinued 
after the first grazing. During the two years 17 • 6 • morgen in 9* 
paddocks were sown to oats and vetches, and 17*8 morgen in 9 com- 
parable paddocks to oats alone. 


Table IX . — Oats and vetches as grazing. 


Grazing. 

Oats. 

Oats -f Vbtohbs. 

Days’ 

growth. 

Sheep- 

days 

per 

morgen. 

! 

Per cent, 
protein. 

Per cent. 
I* 2 O 5 . 

Days* 

growth. 

Sheep- 

days 

per 

morgen. 

Per cent, 
protein. 

Per cent. 

PA- 

l^t 

71-0 

981*9 

16-17 

0*631 

80*2 

981*9 

17*75 

0-548 

2 nd 

6^-0 

871*1 

13*47 

0*604 

42*2 

1,188*8 

17*26 

0-627 

Srd 

35*8 

569*0 

12*89 

0*679 

35*6 

790*6 

20-37 

0-664 

Totai.. . 

161-8 

2,422*0 

— 

— 

168*0 

2,961*3 

— 

— 


The total grazing capacity of the oats plus vetches was signifi- 
cantly greater than that of the oats sown alone (P„ <-05). 

The oats and vetch mixture required a longer growing period, 
viz. 80 days, before it was grazed for the first time, in comparison 
with 71 days for the oats alone; but there was no difference in the 
resulting grazing capacity. In the subsequent grazings the oats- 
vetch combination proved to have a higher grazing capacity than 
the oats alone (P <*Q5). 

A glance at Table IX shows that oats -h vetches had a higher 
protein percentage than oats alone. Although the protein .percentage 
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in the oat pasturage decreased with ^ach subsequent grazing, there 
was actually an increase in the protein content of the oats-yetch 
mixture. This can be ascribed to the increasing proportion of vetches, 
a legume, in the pasturage of the second and third grazing. The 
following proportions by weight of oats and of vetches were obtained 
in the pasturage of one land sown to the oats-vetch combination. 

% Oats. % Vetches. 

1st Grazing 81 19 

2nd Grazing 74 26 

3rd Grazing 45 55 

The increasing proportion of vetches can be accounted for by the 
preference shown by the sheep for the oats when grazing. At first 
the sheep did not graze the vetches at all but learnt to do so after- 
wards.. Vetch hay, however, was eaten readily by the sheep. 

The oats and vetch mixture not only gave a higher grazing 
capacity in the second and third grazing, but it was also capable of 
providing additional grazing right into December; on the other 
hand the oats grazing was very inferior after the end, of October 
under the conditions prevailing^ at Losperfontein. 

The use of vetches in combination with oats for winter grazing is 
to be recommended. It will fill the long-felt want of a suitable 
winter legume for the stock farmer. 

Oat Hay and Grain After Grazing. 

Towards the end of the winter season it was possible to produce 
a grain or hay crop from the surplus gmzmg,^ In most cases the 
oats had been grazed once (or even twice) during the late autumn 
or winter; 

The following average yields of hay cut or grain harvested in 
October and November, and of aftermath grazing, were obtained. 


Area in 
morgen. 

Number 

of 

camps. 

First 
grazing, 
sheep- 
days per 
morgen. 

1 

Bays’ 

growth 

after 

grasing. 

Yield 

per 

morgen. 

i 

j 

After- I 
math, 
sheep- 
days 
days per 
morgen. 

Per cent, 
protein 
of hay. 

Per cent. 

PA 

of hay. 

Hay.... 

15-1 

8 

850-1 

93 

1 

3*3 

324*1 

6*36 

0*396 






tons 




^rain.. 

11-9 

6 i 

779*9 

118 

15*5 

183*2 

— 







bags. 





Summary of Results and Conclusions* 

(1) The winter grazing crops, of which Algerian o^ts was the 
most important, supplied grazing under irrigation from the, middle 
of April until the end of October. 

(2) During the cropping period of 178 days the winter crops 
received on the average 6*71 inches rainfall and 25*37 inches of 
irrigation (average of 3 years). 

(3) The typical black' turf and mixed soil types at Losperfontein 
showed more efficient utilization of irrigation water in terms of 
^grazing capacity than the calcareous black turf or red clay soils. 

(4) Algerian oats have been sho-ro to he superior to barley and 
probably to Burt oats and wheat (Eooikleinkoring and Bed Egyptian) 
as a winter grazing , crop under irrigation for sheep. The Algerian 
oat was not such a fast grower but had- a greater grazing capacity, 
particularly when two and more grazings were required. 
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(6) The oats furnished on the average 1,123 sheep-days per 
morgen with the first grazing months after planting; 783 sheep- 
days per morgen in the second grazing of 55 days’ growth, and 590 
sheep-days per morgen in the third grazing of 40 days’ growth. 

(6) A total of 1,984 sheep-days per morgen was obtained from 
the oats in 159 days (average of 4 years). This is equivalent to a 
carrying capacity of 12*5 sheep per morgen. 

(7) A combination of oats and vetches proved to be successful 
as a grazing crop. The combination gave an increase in grazing 

. capacity and feeding value of the pasturage oyer that of oats alone^ 
as well as an extension of the grazing season into December. 

(The grazing results with the summer crops will be discussed in 
a subsequent article.) 
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Phenothiazine : A Remedy for Internal Parasites: — 

[Oontinued from page 260. 

If the doses for a number of pigs are mixed with the feed where 
pigs feed together out of a trough, some animals may ingest more 
than the^ prescribed dose, with the result that undesirable symptoms, 
such as inco-ordination or even partial paralysis of the hindquarters 
or temporary blindness may appear. 

Fowls. 

The drug is very effective against caecal worms, and, to a large 
extent also against Ascaridia in fowls. , The dose is 0*5 gram per 
fowl. It may be mixed with the feed or, better still, administered 
in the form of a tablet; a quarter of a pound mixed with the 
quantity of feed which fowls will eat up within half an hour or less, 
will be sufiieient for approximately 200 to 260 fowls. 

Warning. 

Except in the case of horses, there is very little danger of 
poisoning, for in most cases, other animals can take in much morq 
than the prescribed dose without any harmful effects. Care must, 
I however, be taken with horses, especially thoroughbreds,’ and a 
veterinary surgeon should administer the dose ; in no circumstances 
should horses be given more than the prescribed dose, since they are 
inclined to develop anaemia. IGontinued on page 275. 
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The Weaning of Piglets at an 
Early Age* 

W* A. Verbeek, Animal Husbandry Research Officer, Vaalhartz 
Experiment Station. 

milk production of a sow plays an important part in the 
growth of her piglets, since during the first eight weeks, the 
young pigs are mainly dependent on mother’s milk for their food. 
Research by the former Faculty of Agriculture of the University of 
Pretoria (now the Agricultural Research Institute) revealed that 
under favourable conditions Large White sows with litters of 8 
piglets yielded an average total production of 510 lb. of milk over 
a period of 8 weeks. The average milk production per day increased 
from G.9 lb. during the first week to 10.5 lb. during the third week, 
with a gradual decrease subsequently to 7.9 lb. during the eighth 
week.^ The production of so much milk is an exacting function and 
a drain on the sow’s system; good feeding is, therefore, absolutely 
essential for suckling sows to ensure a good flow of milk and to 
prevent too great a deterioration in the sow’s condition. Only after 
her piglets have been weaned, can a sow be served again and regain 
condition, and for this reason the weaning of piglets should not 
be delayed unnecessarily. At 8 weeks, piglets can utilize other 
foods to Very good advantage and that has also been found to be a very 
suitable age at which to wean them. 

Piglets start eating on their own from the third week and their 
growth can be cdnsiderably promoted by supplementing the milk 
with additional creep feeding (in the form of concentrates or skim 
milk, for instance) as soon as possible. In Russia it is the practice to 
give thoroughbred piglets extra cow’s milk from the age of ^ 7 to 10 
days, gradually decreasing this ration and substituting skim milk 
from the age of 30 to 35 days, concentrates being fed from the third 
‘week. 

Can Piglets be Weaned at Three Weeks. 

In the case of very valuable sows, or in other special cases, 
piglets may possibly be weaned to advantage at an earlier age in 
order to conserve the sow’s strength so that she will he ready to be 
served sooner. An experiment, was carried out on two litters at the 
Vaalhartz Experiment Station, with a view to ascertaining whether 
the growth of piglets weaned at approximately three weeks is 
adversely affected, as compared with that of piglets weaned at 8 
wegks. 

The details and results of the experiment are as follows: — 

Two closely related Large White sows (N-os. 1 and 89) farrowed 
hy the same Large White boar on 14 and 15 May, 1945. Ifo. I’s 
litter consisted of 7 piglets, while No. 89 had a litter of 13, four 
of which were removed, 1 piglet being given to bow No. 1, leaving 
each sow with 8 piglets. At the age of 23 days, 4 piglets were removed 
from sows No. 1 and No. 89 each and weaned, while the remaining 4 
piglets of sow No. 1 were given to sow No’. 89 to rear with hex own 
4 remaming piglets. When the piglets were removed from the sows, 
the 4 pigjlets of sow No. 1 were given teats of sow No. 89 corresponding 
in position to those with which they had been suckled by their 
mother (No. 1), The 8 piglets which were weaned, were divided into 
two comparable groups of 4 each, one of which (Al) received_cow’s 
milk, skim milk and concentrates, whereas the other (A2) was 

given only cow’s milk and concentrates. The 8 piglets with sow No. 
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89 (group B) were fed additional concentrates ad^ Uh in a creep. 
(Milk from Friesland cows was used in this experiment.) 

Treatments. 

Gro'wp A1 (4 inglets) : 

From birth to the age of 23 days : Mother^s milk. 

At the age of 24 to 29 days : 5 pints cow’s milk 4 times a day. 

At the age of 30 to 30 days : 3 pints of cow’s milk 3 times a day, 
plus Y lb. concentrates; and 4 pints of skim milk 3 times a day. 

At the age of 37 to 56 days : 9 pints of skim milk, increased to 
12 pints per day, plus concentrates (1 lb. gradually increased 
to 5 lb. per day) mixed with the skim milk. Dry concentrates 
were also given ad lib and at the end of the experiment the 
piglets were consuming 4 lb. per day. 

The concentrates for this group consisted of : Yellow mealiemeal 
(70 parts), oatmeal (10 parts), groundnut oilcake meal (10 parts), 
lucerne meal (10 parts) with 2 per cent, bonemeal and 1 per cent. salt. 
The fibre content was 5 per cent. 

Group A% (4 piglets) : 

From birth to the age of 23 days : Mother’s milk. 

At the age of 24 to 29 days : 5 pints of cow’s milk 4 times a day. 

At the age of 30 to 43 days : 3 pints of cow’s milk 3 times a day, 
plus 1 lb. concentrates gradually increased to 4 lb. per day. 

At the age of 44 to 56 days: 4 lb. concentrates increased to 6 lb., 
mixed with water. Dry concentrates were given ad Uh. and at 
the end of the experiment the piglets were consuming 4 lb. 
per day. 

The concentrates were composed of the following: Yellow mealie- 
meal (60 parts), oatmeal (10 parts), groundnut oilcake meal (10 parts), 
fishmeal (10 parts), lucerne meal (10 parts) with 2 per cent, bonemeal 
and 1 per cent. salt. The fibre content was 5 per cent. 

» Group B (8 piglets) : 

From birth to the age of 30 days : Mother’s milk. 

At the age of 31 to 56 days : Mother’s milk plus dry concentrates 
in a creep, ad lib. At the end of the experiment they were 
consuming 12 lb, per day. The composition of the concentrates 
ration was the same as that of -group A1 above. 

Post-experimental period . — In order to compare the growth of 
the piglets of the various groups for a further period, all the piglets 
were placed together in one camp where they received the same feed, 
vm., concentrates plus skim milk. 

Throughout the ^experimental and post-experimetal periods '*the 
piglets received a small amount of green oats daily. 


Results* 

Increme in live weight : — 



Group 

Al. 

A2. 

B. 

Hnmber of piglets in grqup 

Average birth weight (Sb.). 

Average weight at 3 Weeks (lb.) - 

Average weight at 8 weeks (lb.) 

Average daily weight increase at 8 weeks (lb.) ; 

Average weight at 12 weeks (!b.) * 

Average daily increase up to 12 weeks (1b.) ' 

i 

4 

2*8 

12-4 

33*0 

0*54 

64‘8 

0-74 

4 

3*0 

12-a 

30*0 

0*48 

64*8 

0-74 

8 

2*9 

11*2 

32*8 

0*53 

62*9 

0*71 
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Feed conswmption up to age of 8 weeks : — 



Group 

A2, 



Al. 



Cow/s milk, total in gallons 

6-375 

9*0 i 



Oow’s milk per pig, in gallons 

1-59 

2*25 

— 

Skim milk, total in gall. 

31*25 

— 

— 

Skim milk, per pig 

7*81 

— 

— 

Concentrates, total fed wet (Ib.) 

63*0 

76 1 

— 

Concentrates per pig (lb.) 

15*76 

19*0 i 

1 

Concentrates, totalled dry (lb.) 

28*0 

29-0 

87*0 

Concentrates per pig (lb.) 

7*0 

7*25 i 

10*9 

Concentrates, total consumption (lb.) 

91*0 

105*0 i 

101-0 

Concentrates per pig, total consumption (lb.) .... 

22*75 

26*25^ 

12-62 



Ouderdom in Weke —Age in Weeks. 
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The results were analysed, but no significant difference between 
the weight increases of the 3 groups of piglets was obtained, up 
to the ages of 8 weeks or 12 weeks. The weight increases of the 
piglets were, therefore, equally good under the yarious treatments. 
An average weight of 30 lb. and over at the age of 8 weeks may be 
regarded as satisfactory and the hand-rearing of the piglets which 
were weaned at the age of 23 days in this experiment, was, therefore, 
successful. It will be seen from the accompanying graph that the 
difference in growth between the 3 groups up to the age of 12 weeks 
was consistently small and negligible. 

As far as the feed consumption is concerned, there^ is very little 
difference in the consumption of concentrates per piglet between 
groups A •and A2. It appears that the piglets of group A2 utilized 
their concentrates very effectively. The piglets of group B consumed 
considerably less concentrates, but as a supplement to mother’s milk 
the concentrates undoubtedly promoted their growth. 

It may be mentioned that the piglets drank^ the cow’s milk 
eagerly after they had been weaned and that they enjoyed the concen- 
trates from the start. The piglets were all healthy and lively through- 
out and at the conclusion of the experiment, when they were 8 weeks 
old, no perceptible differences in condition could be observed. 

Sow No. 1 fell off comparatively little in condition after feeding 
her piglets for 3 weeks. She was served again 23 days after drying up. 
The condition of sow No. 89 had perceptibly deteriorated af|er she 
had fed her piglets for 8 weeks. She was also served again, however, 
24 days after she had dried up, i.e. approximately 5 weeks after sow 
No. 1 had been served. (Unfortunately no scale was available for 
weighing the sows). 

Cost of Feeding Piglets. 

The costs of the feed consumed by the piglets of the various 
groups up to the age of 8 weeks, are compared below. For this purpose 
the following prices of the types of feeds used were taken (alFper 100 
lb.): — ^Yellow mealiemeal (10s.), oatmeal (12s. 6d.), groundnut 
oilcake meal (10s.), lucerne meal (10s.) and fishmeal (30s.), cow’s 
milk Is. 6d. per gallon and skim milk 2d. per gallon. On this basis 
the concentrate mixtures of groups A1 and B cost 10s. 6d. per 100 lb. 
and those of group A2, 12s. 6d. per 100 lb. 



Group A1. 

Group A2. 

Group B. 

Per pig. 

Per 

litter of 

8 pigs; 

Per pig. 

Per 

litter of 

8 pigs. 

Per pig. 

Per 

litter of 

8 pigs. 

Concentrates 

Milk 

Skim Milk... 

£ s. d. 

0 2 5 

0 2 5 

0 1 4 

£ s. d. 

0 19 1 

0 19 2 

0 10 5 

£ s. d. 

0 3 3 

0 3 4 

£ s. d. 
.16 3 
17 0 

£ s. d. 

0 1 4 

£ 8. d. 

0 10 8 

Total..., 

0 6 2 

2 8 8 

0 6 7 

2 13 3 

0 14 

0 10 8 


The cost of feeding the piglets, with due regard to the cost* of 
feed consumed by the sows from the time when they were served 
and became pregnant till the time when they were served again 
and become pregnant, after the piglets had been weaned, are briefly 
given below in order to indicate the profitability of the undertaking, 
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Tlie sows eacli received 12 lb. of concentrates per day while 
feeding the piglets, and 6 lb. per day each when pregnant and dry. 
In addition, the sows. regularly received a small amount of green feed. 


Cost of feed consumption of sows. 



Sow No. 1. 

Sow No, 89. 

No, of days fed 

Concentrates consumed (lb.) 

Cost of concentrates at 12s. 6d. per 100 lb *1 

161 
1,004 
£6 5 6 

195 

1,506 
£9 8 0 

Total feeding costs for sow and litter of 8 pigs for 

the various groups. 


Group Al. 

Group' A2. 

Group B. 

Litter 

£ s. d. 

2 8 8 

6 5 6 

£ s. d. 

2 13 3 

6 5 6 

£ s. d. 
10 10 8 

9 8 0 

Total 

8 14 2 

8 18 9 

19 18 8 

1 





The difierenee in feeding costs between groups A1 and A2 is 
small, although the use of skim milk reduces the costs. The feeding 
costs per piglet of group B are very low and show the small cost 
entailed in providing piglets with additional creep feeding. The 
total cost of feed consumed by the sow and litter of group B is 
higher than in the case where the piglets were weaned and the sow- 
dried up sooner. 

•By weaning piglets at an early stage, more litters can probably 
be obtained from a sow per unit of time, and possibly also more 
litters during her lifetime. 

Although the results of this experiment seem to indicate that 
piglets may be successfully weaned at an early age, it should be 
pointed out that the available data on this subject are still very 
limited. 

The work is still in its initial stages and considerably more 
information over a period covering the wole production life of the 
sow is required before the economic value of this ^practice can be 
determined. 

^ Experimental work is, therefore, being continued in order to 
obtain this information. 

Ackno^oledgment , — ^The writer wishes to express his sincere 
gratitude to Mr. G. T, Rautenbach for the careful way in which * 
he carried out this experiment. 


Phenothiazine : A Remedy for Internal Parasites: — 

[Continued from page 270. 

Animals suffering from anaemia or kidney, liver or heart trouble 
should not he treated with this drug. 

Phenothiazine is insoluble in water, hut slightly soluble in the 
intestinal juices. Therefore an animal which has been treated with 
the drug may, for the following few days, pass urine of a reddish 
colour, resembling that of the remedy itself. In dosing sheep, care 
must be taken to prevent staining of the wool for the discolouration 
may be permanent and the wool rendered unsuitable for marketing. 

The remedy is not offered for sale by the Division^ and consumers 
will have to order it, together with the dosing instruments^ direct 
from registered dealers, , ■ 
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A Contagious Abortion in Horses* 

Dr* M* W* Henning, Professor of Veterinary Science, University 

of Pretoria* 

A BORTIOIf in torses, a virus disease, tas for many years been 
rife in America and Europe, wlxere it has at times been 
responsible for very severe losses. Although it is possible that this 
disease has also occurred in South Africa in the past, this fact was 
not properly established before 1942, when contagious abortion broke 
out on a farm in the western Cape Province and was responsible for 
some 85 per cent, abortions in a stud consisting of just over 30 horses 
and donkeys. Last year a second, and v&ry much more severe out- 
break occurred at a military remount depot in Natal. 

The disease usually breaks out very suddenly, and the origin or 
or source of infection is obscure^. After bringing about numerous 
abortions and ruining the foal crop, it genbrally vanishes in the same 
mysterious manner, and not a single^ case of abortion may occur for 
years. In America, where the disease is very much better known, 
experience has shown, however,' that the disease may re-occur after 
four of five years. 

The disease is caused by a virus and a bacterium {Salmonella 
aboHus-equi) which may either singly or collectively bring about 
abortion. The bacterium is in no way related to iheBmcella abortus ^ 
the causal factor of abortion in cattle. Evidently it cannot cause 
abortion in cattle, while the Brucella abortus, on the other hand, 
does not cause abortion in horses. 

All equines, donkeys no less than horses, are susceptible to infec'- 
tion, but donkeys appear to have a greater resistance to abortion 
than horses. 

In stallions, geldings and mules the disease manifests itself in 
the form of ulceration and suppuration of the joints. ^ Even foals 
born alive of infected mares may suffer from this joint ill, to which 
they usually succumb after weeks of suffering. The Salmonella 
ahortus-equi occdrs in large numbers in the discharge from the ulcers. 


Control and Treatment* 

No form of treatment has been found to give good results. Nor 
is there a satisfactory vaccine which can be utilized for the control 
- and prevention of the disease. 

The sole control measure of any value at all is to improve the 
hygienic conditions under which the horses are kept, with a view to 
minimizing the . transmission of infection. The use of individual 
breedifig stables or paddocks for mares in foal is , strongly recom- 
mended. Care should, however, be taken to ensure that the stable- 
boys do not transmit the infection from one stable or paddock to 
another. The afterbirth and the dead foal must be destroyed imme- 
diately and the infected mare isolated. 

Horse-owners noticing any cases of suspected contagious abortion 
in horses are advised to forward a piece of the liver and spleen of the 
foetus, as fresh as possible, in 50 per cent, glycerine, to Onderstepoort, 
as well as a specimen of the blood of the nfare immediately after the 
abortion and again 14 days later. 
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Price Review for February, 1946. 

Fruit . — ^Tiie markets were well supplied witli apples, grapes, 
pears and watermelons, while fair supplies of pineapples, avocados 
and papaws were also ofiered. Towards the end of the month supplies 
of bananas and mangoes began to decrease. 

Potatoes . — Potato supplies, especially from the Transvaal high- 
veld were generally very large„ with a resultant decline in prices. 
Supplies on the Cape Town market subsequently accumulated and a 
certain amount of decay set in. 

Onions . — There were large supplies of Cape onions on the Cape 
Town and Johannesbnrg markets, with a relatively small supply at 
Durban. Prices generally increased. 

Tomatoes . — ^Large supplies were offered on most markets, but 
the quality was inferior, resulting in a decrease in prices. 

Vegetables . — ^Vegetable supplies were generally good, especially 
of green beans, green mealies and pumpkins. 

Fodder . — The Johannesburg market was fairly well supplied 
with inferior and mixed lucerne hay, and prices , consequently 
^^decr^ased* Due to. the drought, supplies were very limited at other 
centres. ' . : 

Poultry . — Poultry was fairly well supplied and the demand 
exceptionally good, but egg stocks generally were small. 

16 m 
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Index of Prices of Agricultural and Pastoral 
Products. 

This index (see table elsewhere in this issue) decreased from 174 iu 
January to 171 in February 1946. 

The index for Hay showed the biggest decrease, viz, from 
191 to 158, mainly due to the decrease in the price of lucerne hay on 
the Johannesburg produce market, while the index for the group 
Other Field Crops decreased from 349 to 308 as a result of the 
decrease in the price of potatoes. 

The index for '' Dairy Products decreased from 204 to 186, due 
to the seasonal decrease in the prices of butterfat, cheese and factory 
milk, while that for Slaughter Stock ’’ decreased from 179 to 175 
as a result of the further seasonal decrease in the prices of slaughter 
cattle. 

The only index which showed an increase was that of Poultry 
and Poultry Products viz. from 233 to 256, due to the increase in 
the price of eggs. 


Prices of Slaughter Stock, 1946-47 
Season. 

PnoDTJCEKs’ prices of slaughter stock will remain unchanged for the 
1946-47 season, excepting that the seasonal upswing in beef prices 
has been increased from the basic minimum of IDs. to 15s. per 100 lb. 
dressed weight, so as to encourage winter feeding. 

During the coming season the upswing will then be at the rate 
of 6d. per 100 lb. dressed weight per week from June 17 until Sep- 
tember 2, when the increase will be at the rate of Is. per 100 lb. per 
week until October 28, from which date the full seasonal premium 
of 15s. per 100 lb. will be retained for some weeks. Thereafter, as 
conditions improve, prices will again be steaidly reduced to the basic 
minimum price. 

While the downswing was announced last year at the same time 
as the upword trend, for this reason the rate and timing of the "down- 
ward movement will only be decided towards October, as the natural 
conditions prevailing at that time largely determine the downward 
trend. 

Furthermore, the basic minimum price for the coming season 
has been reduced by 2s. 6d. per 100 lb. but the peak price, on the 
other hand, has been increased by 2s. 6d. per 100 lb. To implement 
this principle, it is accordingly announced that the basic minimum 
price for the 1946-46 season, which is reached on April 8, will fall 
by Is. per 100 lb. on April 15 by a further Is. on April 22, and by 
6d. on April 29, i.e. the minimum basic price for the coming season 
will be 2s. 6d. per 100 lb. lower than that of the 1945-46 season, but 
on the other hand the peak price will be 2s. 6d. per 100 lb. higher, 
so that the average price during the two seasons will be more or less 
the same. 

Producers^ prices of sheep, lambs, and goats remain unchanged, 
as also the producers^ prices of pigs, except that in respect of the 
latter the lowest-priced pigs described as roughs will he divided 
, two grades instead of just one. 

Consumers' prices for all classes of meat remain unchanged. 
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The Meat Control Scheme. 

Levy on slaughter animals, — As announced in tte Government 
Gazette Extraordinary of 14 February 1946, tbe following levies have 
been imposed on slaughter animals slaughtered at all abattoirs and 
slaughtering places : — 

Cattle , — 6 months or older, 6d. per animal; under 6 months, 
2d. per animal. 

Sheep and goats , — 2d. per animal. 

Pigs , — 2 months or older, Is. per animal; under 2 months, 3d. 
per animal. 

These levies remain unchanged as imposed on 1 August 1943 on 
cattle, sheep and goats, and on 10 July 1945 for the first time on pigs. 

Interim^ meat scheme , — Since its inception in May 1944 the Meat 
Control Scheme has been partly administered under the Emergency 
Regulations under the Food Controller, and partly under the Live- 
stock and Meat Industries Control Act (No. 48 of 1934). 

A new interim scheme set up under the Marketing Act came into 
operation on 14 February 1946, but will, however, only serve until 
the necessary amendments to the Marketing Act have been made in 
order that it may accommodate the full proposed scheme. 

For the new fixed meat prices under the scheme for the 1946-47 
season see the article elsewhere in this issue. 


Maximum Prices of Eggs. 

The maximum wholesale prices of eggs in the controlled areas, as 
fixed on 1 February 1946 (see March issue of Crops and Markets) y 
have been increased by 3d. per dozen for all grades (excepting Grade 
III, mixed) as from 1 March 1946, while the .retail prices have been 
increased by 4d. per dozen for all grades (excepting Grade III, 
mixed). (See Government Gazette Extraordinary of 1 March 1946.) 


Maximum Prices of Chilled Eggs. 

The following new maximum wholesale and retail prices for 
chilled eggs have been fixed for the Union as from 22 February 1946 : 



Maximum Price 

per Dozen. 


Wholesale. 

Retail. 

Grade 1. 


s. d. 

s. a. 

(a) Extra large 

2 5 

2 8 

(b) Large 

2 3 

2 6 

(c) Medium 

2 1 

2 4 

{d) Small 

1 11 

2 2 

Grade 2. 

(a) Large 

2 1 

2 4 

(6) Medium 

1 11 

2 2 

{c) Small 

1 9 

2 0 

Grade 3. 

Mixed ... 

1 10 

1 10 


These maximum prices are Id. per dozen less for all grades than 
the corresponding prices as fixed on 2 February 1945. 

(See Government Gazette Extraordinary of 22 February 1846.) 
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The Argentine Maize Crop for 1945-46. 

In yiew of the anticipated large demand for mealies during 1946-47, 
Argentine producers were encouraged to increase the acreage under 
cultivation during 1945-46 as much as possible. Notwithstanding 
this encouragement, however, it now appears that the acreage has 
actually decreased. 

According to the first official estimate the acreage under cultiva- 
tion is only 9,784,000 acres compared with 9,919,000 acres during 
the previous season when, as a result of drought, that crop was also 
a partial failure. The average acreage for the five years 1940-44 was 
13,259,000 acres. 

No reasons are given for this small acreage, although the shortage 
of fuel for tractors has apparently been a con tributary factor. 

During January the plants had already begun to deteriorate as a 
result of the prevailing drought conditions, and timely rains were 
urgently needed. 

(Particulars obtained from BroomhalV s Corn Trade News of 30 
January 1946.) 


Maximum Prices of Groundnuts, 1945-46 Crop. 

The maximum prices at which producers may sell groundnuts during 
the coming season are as follows: — 

(а) For unshelled groundnuts of any kernel content or grade — 
35s. per 100 lb. as against 30s. per 100 lb., the maximum 
fixed price of the previous season. 

(б) For shelled groundnuts of any grade — 5_5s. per 100 lb. as 
against 50s. per 100 lb. during the previous season. 

According to the final departmental crop estimate the 1944-45 
season yielded a comparatively small crop, viz 96,800 bags of 100 
lb. unshelled groundnuts. Prospects for the coming season seem more 
promising, provided climatic conditions remain favourable. 

For details regarding the fixing of prices, see Go'vemment 
Gazette Eztraordinary of 22 February 1946. 


t 

Agricultural Conditions in the Union during February, 

1946. 

Rainfall. — ^Drought conditions still prevailed in the north- 
western and south-eastern Cape Province, as well as in the Karoo. 

Isolated showers fell in the Border area, Transkei and western 
Orange Free State, while good rains fell in practically the whole of 
the Transvaal and the northern and eastern Orange Free State. 

Grazing and livestock. — In the drought-stricken areas grazing 
deteriorated considerably and heavy losses of stock resulted. The 
condition of stock in the other areas, however, was satisfactory except 
ttat the incidence of lumpy skin disease has become more widespread. 
Cases of this disease have been reported over the whole Orange 1‘ree 
State, as wril as in the north-western districts of Natal and the Cape 
Province. Nagana also caused stock losses in Natal. 

Crops. — In the northern areas, where good rains fell, prospects 
tor summer crops such as mealies, kaftircorn, potatoes, peanuts and 
beans are very promising and in some parts excellent crops are even 
expected, provided these are not damaged by early frost or hail. 
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Final Crop Estimate of Expected Winter 
Cereals, 1945-46 Season. 

According to reports received from crop correspondeuts at the end 
of January and based on conditions prevailing .during that month, 
the wheat, barley, oat and rye crops were estimated as follows as 
compared with the December- estimates. (The threshing results of 
wheat and the final crop estimates for barley, oats and rye for the 
previous season are also given): — 

Wheat. 


K 

Threshing 

results, 

(bags, 200 lb.) 

December 
estimate, 
1946-46. 
(bags, 200 lb.). 

January 
estimate, 
1945-46. 
(bags, 200 1b.) 

Cape Province 

Transvaal 

Orange Free State 

Union, Total 

2,665,000 

491.000 

267.000 

2.376.000 
436,000 

302.000 

2,311,000 

409,000 

284,000 

3,424,000 

3,114,000 

3.004,000 


Babley. 



Pinal estimate 
IQ44-4K 
(bags, 160 m.) 

December 
estimate, 
1945-46. 
(bags, 150 lb.) 

January 
estimate, 
1945-46. 
(bags, 150 1b.) 

Cape Province 

Transvaal 

Orange Free State 

738,000 

66,000 

6,000 

628,000 
72,000 I 

4,000 

629,000 

69,000 

4,000 

UiuoN, Total 

809,000 

604,000 

602,000^ 




Oats. 



Final estimate 
1944-45. 

(bags, 150 1b.) 

December, 
Estimate, 
1945-46. 
(bags, 150 lb.) 

January, 
estimate, 
1945-46. 
(bags, 150 lb.) 

Cape Province 

Natal. 

Transvaal 

Orange Free State,. 

Union, Total 

1,414,956 

6,227 

208.847 

617,502 

1,301,425 

5,124 

189,717 

350,715 

1,428,957 

5,257 

202.852 

308,752 

2,247.632 

1,846,981 

1,945,818 


Bye. 



Final 
Estimate, 
1944-45. 
(bags, 200 lb.) 

December 
[Estimate, 
1945-46. 
(bags, 200 lb.) 

January 

Estimate, 

. 1945-46. 

(bags 200 B.) 

Cape Province 

Natal . 

Transvaal. 

Orange Free State.. 

268,396 

766 

722 

17,766 

251,041 

497 

938 

i 16,724 * 

218,458 

558 

1,491 

13,324 

Union, Total.. — 

- 290,^38 

269,200 

233.831 
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Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products* 

(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 


Sbason 
< 1 July to 

SO June). 

Summer | 
cereals. 

I 

! (a) 

Winter 

cereals. 

(6) 

! 

Hay. 

1 

i 

1 (c) 

Other , 
field 
crops. 

(d) 

Pastoral 

products. 

(f) 

Dairy 

products, 

(/) 

Slaughter 

stock. 

(«) 

Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

ih) 

Com- 

bined 

index. 

WBiGHrs. 

19 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 - 

17 

6 

100 

1938-49 

92 

107 

96 

1 89 

79 

102 

106 

92 

93 

1939-40 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

1940-41 

109 

113 

106 

156 

102 

108 

no 

104 

108 

1941-42 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-48 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943-44 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

154 

182 

204 

157 

1944-45 

1945— 

134 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

163 

January... — 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

178 

206 

163 

February 

184 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225 

164 

March 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 

237 

165 

April 

May.. 

184 

183 

173 

246 

122 

180 

169 

263 

166 

199 

183 

173 

287 

122 

184 

163 

272 

170 

June 

199 

183 

190 

320 

123 

184 

170 

262 

172 

July 

199 

183 

191 

315 

118 

210 

175 

210 

170 

August 

199 

183 

191 

383 

118 

210 

179 

180 

169 

September 

199 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

166 

170 

October. 

199 

183 

189 

883 

118 

210 

187 

165 

171 

November 

199 

190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

178 

172 

December 

1946 

January 

199 

190 

194 

841 

117 

204 

183 

202 

172 

199 

190 

191 

349 

118 

204 

• 179 

233 

174 

February 

199 

190 

158 

308 

118 

186 

175 

256 

171 


(a) Maize and kaiRrcom. 
W 'Wheat, oats and rye. 
[e) Laoeme and teif hay. 


((f) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
onions and dried beans. 

(e) Wool, mohair, hides and skins. 


(/)Butteifat, cheese milk and 
condensing milk. 


Prices of Avocados and Papaws on Municipal Markets. 



1 

1 

(«) 



PAPAWB. (6) 



SXASOB. 

Cape 

Town. 


Johannesburg. 

Cape 

1 

Durban. 

Tray. 

Johannesburg. 

Port 

Eliza- 

beth 

Std. 

Box. 

Bloem- 

Durban. 

Ordi- 

nary. 

NJi. 

Town 

Std, 

Box. 

Ordi- 

nary 

Std. 

Box. 

N.M. 

Std. 

Box. 

fontein 

Std. 

Box. 


s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

1988-39 

1 6 

0 11 

1 3 

1 11 



1 X 


2 0 

1 8 


2 1 

1 2 

1 9 

2 11 

2 3 


1 4 

1 9 

1 11 

1 6 

Irftmi ifllitfiTM 


0 10 

1 6 

2 4 

2 1 

1 1 

1 9 

2 2 

2 3 

1 9 


2 4 

1 7 

2 1 

3 4 

2 5 



2 1 

1 11 

2 0 


3 1 

1 8 

2 10 

4 3 

3 2 

1 2 

2 1 

2 7 

2 2 

2 0 

1 * tiiiiiiim 

4 1 

1 6 

8 7 

5 8 

3 2 

1 5 

2 5 

3 5 

3 3 

2 7 

1944-45 

— 




3 4 

1 6 

3 1 

4 1 

3 6 

3 0 

1946— 

January 

3 11 

. ,, 

4 10 

7 2 

3 10 

1 5 

4 1 

4 9 

6 5 

3 6 

February. ..... 

2 0 

2 3 

2 6 

4 3 

2 8 


5 11 

7 6 


5 5 

March... 

2 0 

Oil 

2 3 

4 4 

4 10^ 

Kfifl 

5 4 

6 9 



April 

my 

1 10 

0 10 

2 7 

3 11 

4 9 

1 8 

4 5 

6 2 

4 11 

4 a 

2 4 

0 9 

2 6 

4 3 

4 7 

1 6 

3 7 

5 0 

4 7 

2 n 

June 

2 4 

2 5 

2 10 

6 1 

4 4 

1 n 

3 7 

4 6 


3 6 

July 

3 4 

2 4 

3 10 

5 8 

4 2 

1 9 


5 9 

4 11 

6 0 

August. 

6 a - 

3 10 

6 2 

7 4 

5 10 

1 5 


6 1 

5 8 

8 0 

September 

October 

5 4 

8 1 

6 5 

7 0 

3 3 

1 4 

3 3 

4 1 

2 7 

3 6 

,7 2 

3 8 

8 1 

7 4 

2 7 

1 5 

2 5 

3 5 

2 2 

2 4 

. November. .... 

9 5 

3 6 

6 6 

8 0 

3 6 

2 0 

2 7 

3 7 

6 7 

3 2 

December.. .... 

1946— 

January....... 

7 8 

1 0 

7 1 


4 4 

1 0 

*3 It 

5 7 

msm 

3 ^ 

a 1 

1 8 

5 10 

9 2 

3 10 

1 6 

4 5 

7 11 

6 4 

8 11 

Febru^. ..... 

L." . 1 ’ 

8 4 

0 10 

8 1 


HI 

1 5 

7 1 

5 6 

6 6 



to) Season 1 January to SX December. 
1 AprU to SI March 
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Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 





Onions (120 Ib.). 





Sweet Potatoes. 


Season 
(1 July to 

30 June). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Tovra. 

Pretoria. 

1 

Durban. 



(120 lb.). 



Trans- 

vaal. 

Gape. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Cape. 

Johan- 

burg. 

Table. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Towi*. 


s. d. 

8. d. 

3. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

EM 

8. 

EM 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1938-39 

8 3 

8 10 

7 

4 

7 10 

8 

6 

9 

6 

6 7 

4 

8 

5 

3 

1989-40 

6 3 

9 10 

7 

3 

9 n 

9 

8 

10 

5 

5 7 

5 

9 

5 

0 

1940-41 

12 5 

12 3 

9 

10 

11 11 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

1941-42 

10 5 

13 11 

10 

4 

13 10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 10 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43 

13 8 

14 0 

12 

6 

14 7 

12 

9 

14 

5 

9 8 

8 

1 

8 

6 

1943-44 

16 2 

18 9 

16 

1 

17 4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 0 

10 

9 

10 

7 

1944-45 

14 7 

18 7 

14 

8 

18 1 

18 

8 

19 

5 

17 3 

16 

1 j 

16 

3 

1945— 

January 

12 9 

18 1 

9 

11 

14 8 

12 

3 

13 

5 

18 2 

7 

8 1 

14 

7 

February 

13 5 

13 10 

9 

9 

10 4 

12 

2 

14 

0 

16 0 

8 

1 ! 

10 

8 

March 

13 10 

15 2 

11 

4> 

14 9 

18 

9 

17 

0 

12 6 

9 

6 

12 

6 

April 

M:ay 

17 8 

17 5 

14 

6 

16 9 

12 

6 

17 

8 

9 11 

7 

5 

9 

1 

16 4 

17 11 

12 

0 

18 0 

19 11 

20 

10 

10 4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

June 

20 3 

17 11 

14 

4 

18 4 

15 

4 

18 

1 

9 4 

8 

2 

9 

4 

July 

16 7 

18 7 

15 

5 

16 8 i 

17 

7 

20 

5 1 

10 4 

8 

8 

12 

4 

Au^st 

18 7 

18 4 

15 

7 

18 8 

16 

9 

19 

4 ! 

11 3 

8 

9 

12 

1 

September 

16 1 

17 7 

16 

1 

19 11 

19 

3 

20 

5 

16 0 

12 11 

14 

2 

October 

10 8 

14 5 

12 

11 

'14 8 

10 

4 ! 

15 

10 

19 0 

16 

6 

17 

0 

November 

12 3 

9 3 

13 

0 


14 

3 

13 

10 

19 11 

19 

1 

21 

3 

December 

1946— 

January 

14 8 

15 3 

15 

6 

17 10 

16 11 

15 

7 

17 1 

14 

6 

17 

7 

12 0 

12 1 

9 

7 

-j. 

11 

7 

13 

0 

17 X 

15 

6 

17 

3 

February 

12 3 

13 8 

11 

1 

13 1 

15 

2 

9 

11 

17 3 

10 

3 

17 

2 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaffircom and Dry Beans. 


Lucerne (per 100 lb.). 

Johannesburg (a). 

Cape 

Town 

1st 

grade. 

Cape, 

Trans- 

vaal. 


Sbason 

Asn> 

Month (d). 


TefiT 

Johan- 

nesburg 


KAfpiscoen in 
bags (200 lb.). 


F.o.r. producers' 
stations.' 


Drt Beans (200 lb.) 
bags. 


Johannesburg (a). 



Kl.« 

K2. 

Speckled 

Sugar. 

Cow- 

peas, 

Kid- 

ney. 

I s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

s. d. 

a d. 

s. d. 

2 

7 

13 

1 

12 

9 

25 0 

16 9 

24 2 

2 

6 

8 

8 

9 

4 

21 11 

13 11 

21 2 

3 

3 

15 

6 

17 

0 

30 0 

16 8 

27 11 

4 

7 

18 10 

19 

6 

32 10 

19 8 

28 3 

6 

5 

24 10 

24 10 

34 0 

25 8 

' 24 2 

4 

5 

21 

0 

21 

7 

49 6 

29 11 

82 1 

4 

9 

18 

8 

18 

8 

88 7 

89 6 

70 6 

4 

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

118 8 

45 11 

98 2 

— 

22 

0 

22 

0 

122 3 

45 3 

95 S 

5 

5 

22 

0 

22 

0 

107 9 

42X1 

89 3 

5 

2 

22 

0 

22 

0 

109 11 

; 53 4 

104 8 

6 

5 

20 

6 

20 

6 

111 1 

: 61 7 

97 1 

6 

8 

20 

6 

20 

6 

102 2 

( 67 11 

95 2 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

105 8 

67 1 

80 10 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

93 7 

66 3 

80 7 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

87 0 

67 2 

74 8 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

91 2 

70 8 

68 3 

6 

6 

20 

6 

20 

6 

106 3 

68 7 

79 1 

— 

- 

20 

6 

20 

6 

104 3 

61 7 

69 6 

5 

9 

m 

6 

20 

6 

103 4 

as 6 

75' A 

5 

9 ’ 

20 

6 

^0 

e 

90 8 

69 8 

69 4 


103$-S9 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 48.. 

1943- 44 

1944- 45...... 

1945— 

Januacy...... 

Eebraaiy 

Apra 

i&y 

June.. 

July. 

Augi^ 

September. . . . 

Ocbber. 

November..,. 

December..... 

1946— 

January 

lebmary 


3 10 
3 0 


7 3 
7 0 
7 2 
6 10 
e 9 
7 0 
7 6 
7 6 
7 4 
7 5 
7 6 
7 6 

7 6 

e 0 


s. d. 
3 1 

2 5 

3 5 


6 7 
e 9 

5 10 

r 7 

6 9 


7 6 
6 9 


5 10 


s. d. 
4 0 


5 8 
7 4 


8 1 
8 X 


\ Market 

f year fbr btffircom. 

X Jw-31 May. 


Dry Bearst X Apiil-31 March ; 
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Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets* 


Season 
( 1 July to 

30 June.) 

Gbben Beans (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Geben Peas (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Caeeots (Bag). 

(a). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban, 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 


s. d. ! 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1938-89 

i 1 S i 

2 3 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 9 

1 

2 

3 

8 

2 6 

6 1 

1940-41 

1 11 1 

2 9 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 4 

2 

3 

5 

9 

•A 11 

13 4 

1941-42 

2 7 

3 10 

2 

6 

8 11 

3 3 

3 

4 

8 

5 

8 11 

17 2 

1942-43 

3 1 

4 3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

2 10 

1 3 

9 

5 

1 

8 9 

13 2 

1943-44 

3 8 

4 11 

3 

0 

4 11 

4 10 

4 11 

9 11 

11 1 

20 2 

1944-45 

1946— 

3 7 

6 1 

4 

1 

4 

9 

4 1 

1 5 

5 

8 

3 

9 11 

19 10 

January 

1 10 

0 11 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 9 

6 

7 

7 

7 

3 1 

10 2 

February 

1 7 

3 4 

2 

3 

5 

6 

6 9 

7 

4 

7 

8 

6 11 

19 a 

March 

2 3 

4 11 

2 

6 

7 

7 

12 0 

6 

7 

9 

5 

6 3 

25 4 

April 

May 

1 11 

2 8 

1 

10 

4 

4 

6 6 

4 

0 

8 

6 

13 9 

19 6 

3 3 

5 3 

2 

3 

5 

9 

9 11 

3 

1 

9 

5 

8 7 

21 6 

June 

4 3 

4 2 

5 

0 

4 

9 

7 9 

3 

8 

10 

0 

10 10 

13 9 

July 

9 10 

7 10 

5 

10 

8 

2 

11 7 

8 

8 

10 

1 

16 4 

20 11 

August 

7 4 

6 4 

6 10 

5 

8 

7 10 

6 

5 

13 

4 

17 11 

12 11 

September 

3 1 

5 9 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 1 

2 

4 

7 

5 

12 8 

16 8 

October 

3 8 

5 4 

4 

9 

4 

4 

3 6 

7 

7 

9 

6 

9 10 

20 11 

November 

1 6 

3 4 

2 

4 

9 

0 

4 0 

9 

4 

9 

8 

8 8 

16 4 

December 

1946— 

2 4 

2 3 

2 


12 

1 

— 

12 

5 

10 

9 

7 10 

13 10 

January 

3 4 

1 11 

5 

6 

8 

8 

10 11 1 

14 

7 

9 

8 

6 2 

16 0 

February ; 

1 11 : 


2 

3 

6 

6 

— j 

6 

4 

7 

3 

7 11 1 

14 1 


(a) Weights of bags vary, but on the average are approximately as follows Johannesburg, 130 lb. ; Cape 
own, dO lb. ; and Durban, 120 lb. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 
' Markets. 


Cabbages (Bag), (a) Cauiifioweb (Bag), (a) 


Tomatoes (Trays 15 lb.). 


Season 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

, 

Cape 

Town, 

i 


Johan- 

nesburg. 





Johannesburg. 


Durban. 

Town. 

Durban, 

K.M. 
Wo. 1. 

Other. 

Cape 

Town, 

Durban. 


8. d. 

s. d. 

' 8. 

d, 1 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

1 s, d. 

8. d. 

s. 

d. 

1 s. d.' 

1938-59 

3 10 

3 0 

i 3 10 

3 

0 

1 

8 

3 5 

2 2 

1 3 

1 

8 


1940-41.. 

5 10 

4 8 

! 7 

1 

! 3 11 

4 

3 

6 3 

! 2 7 

1 6 

2 

1 

1 2 

1941-42 

8 10 

5 6 

11 

5 

5 

9 

6 

7 

7 11 

i 8 1 

1 9 

2 

3 

1 6 

1942-43....... 

5 6 

5 11 

9 

1 

6 

0 

6 

9 

7 6 

3 4 

1 10 

2 

1 

2 7 

1943-44 

1 11 1 

. 7 4 

17 

6 

9 

2 

6 

2 

12 1 

5 5 

2 9 

3 

7 

2 0 

1944-45 

1946— 

9 7 

6 11 

13 

6 

7 

5 

6 

6 

i 9 8 

4 1 

2 0 

2 

8 

1 9 

January.. 

8 0 

4 9 

16 

8 

6 

3 

.... 


6 1 

2 6 

2 

7 

2 2 

February 

7 8 

8 6 

22 

4 

9 

6 

6 11 



1 2 

3 

1 

1 1 

March.... 

8 5 

10 6 

24 

1 

8 

8 


8 0 

3 4 

I 6 

2 

6 

2 4 

April 

iSay... 

8 7 

7 11 

14 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7 

n 4 

3 4 

1 5 

2 

6 

1 7 

7 6 

5 4 

11 

2 

7 

3 

6 

5 

10 30 



2 

4 

1 10 > 

June., 

8 11 ’ 

4 3 

10 

6 

11 

7 i 

7 

7 

14 10 

8 11 

2 1 : 

3 

0 

1 1 

July 

12 2 

5 4 

11 

0 

12 

3 '1 

6 

7 

n 0 

3 7 

HnBTiH 

2 

9 

1 2 

August 

12 0 

9 7 

8 11 

10 

0 I 

8 

2 

12 3 

6 2 

3 2 

3 

4 

1 6 

September..... 
October 

12 2 

11 7 

10 

8 

11 

8 

9 

6 

14 10 

6 7 

3 1 

3 10 

1 10 

10 1 

12 1 

18 

3 

17 

0 

5 

9 

11 0 

6 2 

- 2 8 

3 

1 

1 8 

November 

10 9 

9 11 

16 

0 

12 

9 

8 

6 


5 7 

2 8 

4 

0 

1 6 

1 Desember,. .... 
11946— 

14 2 

9 10 

17 

7 

26 

0 

3 

6 


3 0 

1 i 

3 11 

1 1 

jAnuaTy 

9 :7 

-8 0 i 

14 

8 

14 

6 

9 

0 

..... 

4 3 

X 10 

2 

5 

1 3 

February...... 1 

7 8 . 

9 1 

18 

1 

1 10 10 : 

6 

6 

— 

4 2 

1 7 

1 t 11 1 

1 3 


ib. ; Cape Town, lOo in. ; and 
ana Durban, 85 lb. 

Q:.p.-S.12aia-~1945-6<-200. 
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Cultivate More Wheat* 

H. J. Maree, Lecturer in Agronomy, Grootfontein College 
of Agriculture, Middeiburg, Cape. 

T he agricultural industry has been dislocated practically the 
world over and prospects for agricultural products are not yet 
satisfactor 3 ^ In South Africa the position has been aggravated by 
a drought in the summer-rainfall area, which had a detrimental 
effect on the summer-crop yields, especially on the yield of maize 
which plays such an important role in our national economy. It is, 
therefore,, desirable that vigorous attempts be made to put in more 
wheat with a view to increasing production this winter. 

On account of the lateness of the rains in the greater part of 
the summer-rainfall area, some lands were not ploughed, w^hile 
others. were put to summer crops so late, especially in the case of 
maize, that the grain ^ffeld will be small. 

Where facilities exist, late maize may be ensiled or else cut and 
stocked for carting off later. Although it may not be possible to 
bring all available lands under cultivation in this way, as many of 
these lands as possible should nevertheless be made available for the 
j)roduction of winter cereals. 

Since wheat plays a more important role in human nutrition 
than any other winter cereal and may at the same time also be 
used in certain ways for the feeding of animals, more attention should 
be paid to the cultivation of this cereal. This does not imply that 
other winter cereals should he entirely replaced by wheat, but merely 
that it should be cultivated wherever possible. 

Wheat provides good grazing — in fact at this Institution it was 
found that wheat yields better grazing than oats. If the wheat is 
not required for grazing at all or only partly, it may he kept for a 
grain crop. Under favourable conditions and especially where 
moisture is not lacking, the first grazing does not redtme the grain 
crop by more than about five per cent. 

Under drjdand conditions the soil should be ploughed deeplj^ 
at an early stage. At sowing-time the lands may again be ploughed 
shallow, if necessary, or cultivated vith a disc-plough and prepared 
for sowing. In the meantime w^eeds should be eradicated. The 
same procedure may be follo^ved for lands under irrigation, especially 
if water is scarce. 

For the Karroo areas, Eed Egj'-ptian, Scheepers (late varieties), 
Sterling and Pilgrim (earlj'^ varieties) are recommended for a grain 
crop, and Kruger (early) for the coastal areas. Red Egyptian is 
a good yielder even when sown late and gives better results than 
early varieties. Although Scheepers has only been tried out for a 
few years, it has been found to give just as good results as Red 
Egyptian, provided it is not sown very late. Scheepers and Red 
most suitable for grazing purposes and also in cases 
where a possible grain crop after graizing is held in view. 

The time for sowing in this area varies from February to August 
(excluding exceptional cases) according to the purpose for which 
wheat is sowm. ^ 

In the Karroo, w?heat is sown early if it is intended for gra^iig, 
hut if a grain crop is the object it is usually not sown before the 
middle of May, when cultivated under irrigation, and even then 
there is the danger of damage by frost. Often a chance is taken in 

286 ^ lOonitnued on page ‘ 296 . 
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Editorial : 


Judicious Food Production. 

The whole world is confronted to-day by one of the graTest and 
most difficult problems, viz. the world-wide famine conditions which 
are assuming more alarming proportions by the day. South Africa 
is no exception, since in this country ’too, the prevailing grain 
shortage has reached an exceedingly critical stage. Moreover, this 
state of affairs is expected to persist for some months to come and 
there is the .possibility that it may become even more serious. 

A food shortage is one of the numerous unhappy sequels to 
a world war, due as a rule to the increased consumption during and 
immediately after a w^ar and the dislocation brought in its train. 
In so far as South Africa is concerned, this condition has assumed 
even graver proportions in consequence of the systematic decline 
in our agricultural production during the past three years brought 
about, inter alia, by drought, the army-worm and the deterioration 
in soil fertility. As against this, the prospects for importation of 
food from other countries are not too rosy. In view of the threatening 
state of emergency, it has therefore become imperative to make 
a strong appeal to our farmers to increase their production of agricul- 
tural crops, and in this connection, it is hoped that the fixed prices 
for the coming crops of wheat, maize, potatoes, etc., will act as 
an incentive to farmers for maximum production. 

The public in general can also assist greatly by giving their 
fullest support to the State’s efforts at effecting an equitable distri- 
bution of all available food supplies, inter alia, by careful and 
economical preparation of meals and the elimination of every 
conceivable form of wastage of food. 

In their zealous efforts at increasing their production, farmers 
shotdd, however, not make themselves guilty of malpractices such 
as overcropping but, should on the contrary," concentrate on sound, 
improved farming methods. It is for example, by no means 
necessary to plough soil, which by reason of its topographical 
situation and physical and chemical properties is unsuitable for 
cultivation. Farmers who fail to bring Judiciousness to bear on their 
methods of cultivation have only themselves to blame for the large- 
scale soil depletion and erosion which are hound to occur even as they 
occurred after the previous world war. 

The production capacity of most of the soils at present under 
cultivation can be appreciably enhanced by judicious fertilization, 
weed control,^ wider espacement in maize-planting and better soil 
cultivation with a view to the application of the general principles 
of soil conservation. 
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Tlie present fertilizer scarcity has made it more essential than 
ever before that every possible eifort be directed at effective utilization 
of kraal manure and at the conversion into compost of all refuse 
products on the farm. 


Read and Succeed. 

D uring the war not only the farming community, but also the 
city dwellers of South Africa exhibited an unprecedented 
interest in agricultural literature. The demand for the Department’s 
agricultural bulletins eclipsed all previous records, due, no doubt, 
to the acute shortage of agricultural products. Even the number of 
subscribers to the monthly journal Farming in South Africa ’’ 
has increased by several thousand. Almost every household went in 
for the production of some product for home consumption or for the 
market, and always it was the Department to whom they looked for 
the necessary advice. It is most gratifying to find that the public 
recognizes in the Department the source from which the best advice 
on agricultural matters can be obtained. The enormous development 
in agricultural production is due mainly to the application of this 
advice. The soil and other imstruments of production have always 
been the same and the secret of the success achieved must be sought 
in the application of the advice. 

The paper shortage necessitated a considerable curtailment in 
the publication of bulletins, but now the accumulated information 
is rapidly pouring in, and soon literature on practically every 
branch of farming will once again be avilable in abundance. 

The Annual Report of the Department was published recently 
and in it will be seen, the difficulties with which agriculture had 
to contend during the war years and the directions in which it 
has developed. This report is published in the March 1946 issue of 
Farming in South Africa, 

The Department is anxious that the lively interest displayed 
in literature on agricultural subjects in the course of the past few 
years, should be sustained, for only through close contact between 
the Department and the farming community can the agricultural 
industry be advanced. Only by reading more and reading regularly, 
can the public keep abreast of developments in agriculture. 

The publications of the Department are issued for the sole 
purpose of furnishhing the public with the necessary information, 
and if judiciously applied, this information, by bringing about 
increased and better production, will prove to the advantage not 
only of those who follow the Department’s advice, but also of the 
country as a whole. Thus every progressive farmer should adopt 
as his slogan Read and Succeed ” 
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Contribution of Agriculture to the 
Net National Income of the 
Union since 1940'41- 

A. J. du Plessis, Division of Economics and Markets. 

I N the August 1943 issue of Farming in South Africa, a calcula- 
tion was made of the annual gross value of agricultural produc- 
tion and the annual contribution of agriculture to the total net 
national income of the Union. These calculations extended over 
the years 1924-25 to 1938-39. 

xllthoiigh basic data are rather lacking at present^ especially 
since no agricnltura] census (with the exception of a livestock 
census in 1943) has been taken since 1939, corresponding calculations 
were nevertheless made every year during the war and are dealt with 
in this article. These data are presented here in as cautious as 
possible an attempt to bring the series up to date, and although 
they have some value, a note of warning must be sounded against 
hasty conclusions. Especially as far as cash expenditure for farming 
purposes is concerned, it must be pointed out that by no means 
all cash costs have been included, but only those which are 
calculable and essential for ascertaining the net contribution of 
agriculture to the total national income. . 

The. method of calculation is the same as the one previously 
followed. In the first place, the gross value of the agriciiltural 
production of all the races in the Union was calculated; this being 
indicated in column 1 of the table below for each of the years 
1939-40 to 1944-45j, together with the corresponding figures for 
previous years, which have already been published. This represents 
the value of the 'products 07i the farm, i.e., it is estimated on the 
basis of market prices, minus all marketing costs and railage. It 
includes the value of quantities marketed as well as of those 
consumed on farms and in native reserves. Quantities used for stock 
feed, however, e.g., all hay, the greater part of the oats, rye, 
barley and maize production, etc., were excluded to obviate double 
calculations, since the value of stock feed is already reflected in the 
value of animal products. Quantities retained for seed have also 
been excluded. 

In the absence of agricultursil census figures during the war 
years, ^ the final crop-estimate figures of the Department have been 
used in those cases where such estimates are made. Further, data 
were obtained from the various control boards under the Marketing 
Act, the Ofiice of Census and Statistics, the annual reports on Trade 
and. Shipping and various other sources. In the case of vegetables, 
fruit and milk for drinking purposes, however, production has again 
been calculated according to the estimated consumption per capita 
of each of these products, as for pre-war years. This calculation 
also includes the agricultural production of Europeans and non- 
Eumpeans, as well as the value of such products as vegetables, 
fruit, eggs and milk, produced in urban and semi-urban areas. 

Column 2 of the table gives the value of the annual cash 
expenditure (excluding interest on bonds, rent for land and cash 
spent on labour costs) incurred in production (see footnote to table). 

lu^ the previous article an estimate was made of ail ca^ 
expenditure (excluding interest on bonds, land rent and cash 
spent on labour costs as well as certain incalculable costs) incurred 
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by producers for production purposes during the four years from 
1936 to 1939. Since it was impossible, owing to tke lack of tbe 
necessary information and data, to make such a complete estimate 
of the cash costs for each of the years since 1924-25, the annual 
cash costs were calculated by means of an index with the average 
annual cash expenditure figure as basis. The index was compiled 
from the value of the annual purchases of certain representative 
agricultural requirments like fertilizers, implements, bags, etc., 
in respect of which data are available annually. 

The same method was adopted for estimating the value of the 
annual cash costs for the war years, although even for these tew 
requirements the basic data were extremely limited in some cases 
and estimates of the value had to suffice. This applies especially 
to locally manufactured farming requirements, which increased 
considerably in quantity during the war. 

In column 3 of the table the annual net agricultural income is 
given, i.e., the annual contribution of agHculture to the total 
national income. This was calculated by subtracting the total cash 
expenditure (excluding interest on bonds, rent of land and cash 
spent on labour costs) f7*om the gross value of all agricultural 
products (excluding stock feed and seed), i.e., column 2 is subtracted 
from column 1. 

In the fourth column of the table the total annual national 
income of the Union is . indicated and in the last column ^ the 
percentage of the national income constituted by the net agricul- 
tural income. 

Table. — Annual gross value of agricultural production (Forestry 
and Fisheries excluded ) ; annual cash expenditure ; net value 
from agncultural production and total aiinual national income 
of tke Union of So7ith Africa, 


Year. 

A. 

Gross Value 
of 

Production. 

B. 

Annual Cash 
Expenditure 
for Production 
Purposes. 

C. 

Net Income 
from 

Agriculture. 

D. 

Net National 
Income of 
the Union. 

Percentage 
of Net Agri- 
cultural Income 
to Total 
for Union. 

1924-25 

(In thousands 
of pounds). 

£ 

58,785 

(In thousands 
of pounds). 

£ 

14,439 

(In thousands 
of pounds). 

£ 

44,346 

(In thousands 
of pounds). 

£ 

227,000 

19-4 

1925-26 

50,926 

14,767 

36,159 

233,000 

15-5 

1926-27 

56,190 

14,111 

42,079 

247,000 

17-0 

1927-28 

62,940 

14,439 

48,501 

269,000 

18-2 

1928-29 

59,712 

17,721 

41,991 

264,000 

16-9 

1929-80 

49,683 

19,526 

30,157 

247.000 

232.000 

12>1 

1930-31 

40,663 

12,798 

27,865 1 

12-1 

1931-32 ! 

36,697 

9,517 

27,180 i 

216,000 1 

12*5 

1932-33 

35,588 ? 

.6,399 i 

29,189 

235,000 

12-3 

1933-34 

52,879 

48,312 

8,632 

44,347 

280,000 

15*7 

1934-35 

12,789 

35,514 

294,000 

12-2 

1936-36 

52,265 

13,619 

13,646 

326,0.00 

12-0 

1936-37 

61,662 

14,767 

46,896 

366,000 

12-8 

1937-38 

57,042 

17,064 

39,978 

368,000 

10*9 

1938-39 

63,327 

16,672 

46,765 

391,000 

12-0 

1939-40 

67,816 

17,200 

50,616 

433,500 

11-7 

1940-41 

71,925 

18,200 

63,725 

477,100 

11*3 

1941-42 

79,775 

18,900 

60,875 

530,900 

11*5 

1942-43 

97,922 

15,000 

82,922 

665,600 

14*7 

1943-44 

101,607 

19,700 

81,907 

585,000 

14-0 

1944-45 

99,292 


— 
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xi. The gross value of agriculture does not include that of ” 
iorestry and fisheries. 

B. The annual cash expenditure must by no means be regarded 
ufe the total expenditure for farming purposes. Apart from interest 
on bonds, rent ot land and cash spent on labour costs, which are 
excluded, there are other items of expenditure which are 
incalculable and are therefore not included, viz. : — 

(1) The purchase of second-hand implemeuts and machinery, 
etc. Apart trom the tact that the amount spent on these items is 
incalculable, it was also left out of account in the (’.alculation of 
the national income, because the transactions were mainly concluded 
among the farmers themselves. 

(2) Higher costs of maintenance of and repairs to old imple- 
ments and machinery. 

(3) Deterioration in soil fertility’, depreciation ot buildings, 
capital investment in permanent improvements, etc. 

The annual cash expenditure, as shown above, w'as calculated 
from an index based on the average annual cash expenditure for 
the period 1936-39. The index was compiled from the value of the 
auniial purchases of machinery and spare parts, fencing material, 
bags, wool packs, pockets, binder twine and twdne, fertilizers, sprays, 
dips and packing material. 

C. Calculated by subtracting the annual cash expenditure 
(column 2) from the annual gross value of agricultural production 
(column 1). 

D. As calculated by Prof. S. H. Fraiikel of the Witwatersrand 
University and published iu the third interim report of the 
Industrial and Agricultural Requirements Commission (1941), but 
amended according to the revised net income figures for agriculture. 
The calculations since 1939-40, how^ever, are as published in “ The 
South xifrican Journal of Economics 

Gross value of Agricultural Production. 

It appears from the above table that the gross 'value of agricul^ 
tural production in 1943-44 teas approx i'mately £100 million^ or 
about £40 million more than for the years immediately prior to 
the war, A preliminary calculation for 1944-45 reveals a slightly 
lower gross value of agricultural production than for 1943-44, viz., 
£99 million. On the other hand, the net national income was 
approximately £3S million more in 1943-44 than the average for 
the years 1936-37 — 38-39. 

This, however, by no means . implies that the farmers in the 
Union were better off by about £38 million in 1943-44 than they 
were before the war^ since interest on bonds, rent for land and cash 
labour costs still had to be defrayed from the net income of 
approximately £82 million (column 3), in addition to certain 
incalculable expenditures as, for instance, purchases of second-hand 
machinery, implements, etc., in which an extensive trade was carried 
on at extremely high prices, chiefly because new articles were 
unobtainable. Fuithermore, there was the rise in the cost of 
maintenance of and repairs to old implements, machinery, etc. 
Then there were factors such as soil deterioration, depreciation of 
buildings, permanent improvements, etc., as a result of the shortage 
of fertilizers and other instruments of production, the detrimental 
consequences of which will sooner or later have to be borne by the 
farmer. 

Although concrete data are lacking, it is a known fact that cash 
costs in respect of wages to farm labourers as well as rent for land, 
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kaYe risen considerably during the war. Grunted that there was 
no rise in interest, and in some cases even a decline, land values 
nevertheless increased considerably, and in cases where land was 
bought at inflation values after 1940, the amount of interest on 
bonds accordingly increased ‘considerably, especially having regard 
to the great increase in transfers of farm land since the war. This 
amount of axjproxvmately i;38 iniUzon, thei^efoi'e^ represents the 
increase in the contrihution of the agricultural community [all 
races) as a lohole to the iiatioiuil income of the Union in 1943-44 as 
compared with pre-war years. 

If the percentage contributed by agriculture to the total national 
income is considered, it becomes evident that the position of 
agriculture in relation to that of other branches of economic life 
has not improved much. Before the outbreak of the war the 
contribution of agriculture to the national income was only about 
12 per cent, and according to these calculations there seems to have 
been a very small increase during the war. If, however, it is taken 
into consideration that considerably less capital was invested in the 
purchase of new farming implements, wire fencing, etc., than before 
the war, because supplies were unobtainable and that there was 
an increase in the cost of maintenance of and repairs to old 
implements, etc., it would appear that the pre-war proportion 
improved only slightly if at all. Cash costs for the purchasing 
of new machinery, implements, fertilizers, wire fencing, dips and 
sprays, etc., were 'considerably lower especially during 1942-43, 
compared with those of pre-war years. In 1942 local production of 
these fanning requirements had not yet reached the high level it 
attained after 1943, while importation had considerably reduced. 
In addition, the physical volume of production has shown a decrease 
during the past three years, in spite lof large-scale attempts at 
expansion. The decrease is attributable to the shortage of fertilizers, 
dips and sprays, to the poor quality of seed and also to the 
unfavourable climatic conditions which prevailed. The question of 
the volume of production will, however, be examined more fully 
in a later article. 

It may be argued that fewer people were involved in the total 
agricultural production during the war years, since many were on 
military service or had left their farms for more remunerative fields 
of employment which were created elsewhere, as evidenced, inter 
alia, by the shortage of labour on farms. The net contribution per 
capita from agriculture may, therefore, have increased during the 
war. Data pe still lacking, however, for any conclusive substan- 
tiation of this contention. On the other hand, we have the rise in 
the cost of living, which also affected the farming community and 
would immediately have neutralized any such increase in income 
per capita. 

The fact remains, therefore, that even allowing for possible 
minor errors here and there (which are practically unavoidable, 
considering the lack of^ basic data) the^ above calculation clearly 
reveals that the position of agriculture is at present by no means 
reassuring, in spite of the considerably higher prices for most 
agricultural products during the war, and despite the expansion in 
production which took place. In fact any expansion or attempt at 
expansion of production, especially as far as crops are concerned, 
in most cases probably did not take place on an economic basis. 
This policy was, however, and continues to be justified in view of the 
food shortage with which the country has to contend. 
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Fertilization, of Grapes* 

A. H. Malan, Western Province Fruit Research Station, 
Stellenbosch. 

‘ie of tlio period of Sorescence, about 21 moulh. 

^ost orSX™?tb\TdSpSnS t 

Ltoily fertUizatiou 1. eoonom.e produotiou of grapes, satis- 

y e tiiization is of supreme importance to the table-grape 





A well-fertilized bunch of Hanepoot grapes. 
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farmer. A limited degree of non-setting may sometimes be adyan- 
tageous, e.g. in varieties whicb. set so well that the thinning out 
of green berries entails considerable expense. 

If it were possible to assess in terms of money the losses annually 
suffered by table-grape farmers as a result of inadequate fertilization, 
the figure would undoubtedly be alarming. 

With the exception of Barlinka, the most important commercial 
table-grape varieties, such as Waltham Cross, Alphonse Lavallee 
and Hanepoot are, on the whole, subject to poor or imperfect fertili- 
zation. Non-setting is particularly marked in Hanepoot, and the 
formation of seedless, round berries very common in Barlinka. 

Possible Causes, 

Poor fertilization may be due to one or more of the following 
causes : — 

(1) An excess of nitrogen in the soil. This tends to induce 
vigorous vine growth at the expense of bearing capacity and quality. 
The abundance of shoots and the dense foliage exclude too much 
warmth and air and constitute a further cause of poor fertilization. 

(2) An excess of nitrogen in relation to phosphate in the soil. 

(3) Wrong p.H. value of the soil, which may be too acid, with 
resultant precipitation of available phosphates in the form of inassi- 
milable iron and aluminium phosphate. The plant may therefore 
suffer from a phosphate deficiency. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that regular 
applications of fair amounts of sulphur, although essential • to the 
control of oidiuin and anthracnose, increase the degree of acidity 
of the soil. 

(4) Unsuitable sites, e.g. cold, damp, poorly-drained vlei soils. 

(5) Unsuitable soil type for the specific variety. 

(6) Wrong rootstock for the variety and soil type. 

(7) Deficiency oif trace elements, e.g. boron, zinc, manganese, 
magnesium, etc. 

(8J Poor selection of scions, 

(9) Incorrect cultivation methods, e.g*. in pruning, topping, 
trellising, etc. 

(10) Inadequate provision for cross pollination. 

(11) Unfavourable weather conditions before and during the 
period of florescence. 

(12) Hereditary defects. 

Practical Expedients. 

Up to the present efforts at finding a satisfactory general solu- 
tion to this cardinal problem have been frustrated by a large diver- 
sity of factors which conduce to inadequate fertilization, by factors 
beyond human control, such as climatic conditions, especially during 
the period of florescence, and by inherent -hereditary defects in 
existing vineyards. 

Nevertheless, we have sufficient knowledge at our clisposal to be 
able to effect a considerable improvement in the fertilization process, 
provided that this knowledge is judiciously applied, with due regard 
to the specific circumstances. 

The following practical suggestions are offered for improving 
grape fertilization: — 

(1) Stable manure or nitx'ogenous .fertilizers should be withheld 
!rdm excessively luxuriant vineyards until such time as the profuse 
growth has been inhibited, for such vineyards have a low bearing 
capacity and are subject to poor fertilization. Should there not be 
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sufficient grass for organic fertilization, a cereal crop such, as barley 
may be sown in order to maintain the humus content. Lupines and 
peas are undesirable in such cases, since being legumes, they will 
increase the nitrogen content of the soil. A liberal annual applica- 
tion of phosphates (at least 600 lb. superphosphate per morgen) is 
required in such vineyards. 

2. Luxuriant vines should be pruned late. The clearing (pre- 
liminary pruning) and cutting back (final pruning) of bearers may 
be carried out simultaneously from the second week in August. 
Bleeding will take place during the pruning process, and conse- 
quently the vigour will be inhibited and the bearing capacity and 
fertilization promoted. Moreover, such vines will start sprouting 
and flowering at a later stage when climatic conditions are likely 
to be more favourable for satisfactory fertilization. 

3. Long bearers wdth from 8 to 10 buds should be pruned with 
the necessary short bearers. This practice will make better selection 
possible in the pre-thinning of bunches. As far as possible, shoots 
of medium thickness should be used for the long and short bearers. 
Short spores on the long bearers will increase the crop. Hanepoot 
and Alphonse Lavallee usually bear sufficient berries on the short 
bearers. 

4. Twisting the long bearers around the trellis wire will inhibit 
vigour and promote fertilization. This practice should, however, 
not be overdone. 

5. Non-bearing and superfluous water shoots should be judi- 
ciously removed before the florescence stage is reached. This makes 
for warmer and drier conditions around the bunch during the period 
of florescence. Where vines are tipped or very lightly topped, 
the judicious removal of leaves is advisable in cases where, due 
to the dense foliage, the bunches do not receive sufficient light, 
warmth and air, all of which are important factors in effective 
fertilization. 

In this connection, the fact may be stressed that haphazard 
winding or lacing of shoots around the wire regardless of whether 
the young bunches are cramped, is strongly to be deprecated. If 
it is not possible to fasten the shoots, winegrowers should at least 
see to it that the young bunches do not become entangled in the 
shoots and leaves, but hang as freely as possible. 

6. An improved system of treliising should be adopted, such as 
the slanting trellis or the overhead trellis, where for the most part, 
the bunches hang freely. 

7. Topping or tipping should be carried out for the first time 
at the beginning of the period of florescence. Where danger of wind 
damage exists, the shoots should be fastened in good time. All 
green tips should then be removed simultaneously. This is parti- 
cularly important in varieties which are inclined to set badly, for 
if the growth of longer shoots only is inhibited during the period 
of florescence, ,the sap is simply absorbed by the shorter, untopped 
shoots, and but little sap reaches the bunches. The process therefore 
largely defeats its own ends. The greater the quantity of material 
removed in topping, the firmer will the bunches set, and a stage may 
ultimately be reached where the bunches will not only be too compact, 
but where further topping, by _ limiting the leaf surface, would 
involve the danger of poor colouring and a low sugar content. 

8. The tips of the hunches as well as those of the lateral shoots 
should be broken off immediately before or at the very beginning of 
the period of florescence. 
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9. During cold and calm weatker tlie bud sometimes lias difficul- 
ty in shedding the corolla, in consequence of which fertilization is 
hampered. Occasional shaking of the vine during flowering time 
will assist this process and promote pollination. 

10. If necessary, the vines should be given a thorough irriga- 
tion about a week before the commencement of florescence. It is 
important that the vine should not be dry during this critical period. 
The vines should not be irrigated during the period of florescence, 
since cold and moisture are detrimental to fertilization. It should 
be mentioned in this connection that a good irrigation shortly 
after the grapes have been harvested often promotes the maturing 
of the wood and will therefore have a salutary effect on the quality 
of the future crop. 

11. So-called male stocks which repeatedly yield no crop or 
else set extremely badly must be re-grafted at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

12. The vines should be kept free from disease, especially from 
anthracnose. 

While the most scrupulous and painstaking endeavours to 
promote effective fertilization may sometimes be unavailing under 
unfavourable climatic conditions beyond human control, the careful 
and judicious application of the above expedients will nevertheless 
improve fertilization to some extent and wall in the long run 
undoubtedly be to the advantage of wine-growlers. 


Cultivate more Wheat : — 'lCon>thi\ied from page 286 . 

the hope that frost wdl] not recur, with the result that the wheat 
reaches the piping stage too early and is sometimes killed or badly 
damaged by frost later. It is better to allow the wdxeat to be grazed 
than to let it reach the piping stage too soon. 

Since wheat seed is scarce this year and some varieties are 
already unobtainable, it is important to pay attention to the rate of 
seeding. Wheat is usually sown too densely, which is nothing more 
than a w’aste of seed. At this Institution wheat cultivated under 
irrigation and intended for grain was sown according to two rates 
of seeding, viz., 80 and 120 lb. per morgen, and there was no 
significant difference betv^en the yields. By sowing less densely 
the area which is sowai to wheat, may be considerable increased", 
with a resultant increase in the yield. Wheat should not be sown too 
densely, especially under dryland conditions. 

Irrigation, 

Although no definite rules can be laid down in connection with 
the irrigation of wheat, since it is influenced by factors like the 
date of planting, variety of wdieat, type of soil, amount of rain 
before and during the growdng season, etc., certain observations 
may serve as a guide. 

Wheat cannot utilize hep-y irrigations, 3 to 4 inches at a time 
being sufficient. Heavy irrigations leach out the plant food and 
damage the structure of the soil. It is, therefore, wrong to irrigate 
too often and too heavily. Wheat should be irrigated only when the 
plants begin to suffer. The critical period is from the time when the 
plants begin to stool till the flowering stage. During this period the 
plants should not be allowed to suffer from drought. The total amount 
of irrigation during the growing season, including the rainfall, is 
usually about 20 inches. 
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Minerals and Vitamins in the 
Nutrition of Pigs* 

Dr* J* H. Keliermann, Department of Biochemistry, Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pretoria. 


^ERTAIN minerals and vitamins are absolutely essential in the 
^ nutrition of pigs. When these food constituents are present in 
adequate amounts in the ration, the animals are usually thrifty 
and healthy, and manifest normal growth and reproduction. When 
one or more of these essential factors are lacking, the animals will 
become unthrifty, their growth uill be impaired, and sooner or later 
pathological symptoms will appear. These symptoms may he mild 
in the beginning and sometimes take long to develop, but if the 
ration is not supplemented with the lacking constituent, death will 
ultimately result. 



Pig. 1. — Pig 41 (maleb Paralysis of hindquarters as the result of a 
fractured vertebral column which happened 67 days after commencing 
to feed animal on a calcium deficient ration. 


Tinder intensive systems of farming in South Africa, the food 
of the pig consists principally of cereals and industrial by-products 
such as bran, pollard, linseed-oil meal, fish and meat meals. 

In localities where pig farming is carried on in conjunction 
with butter or cheese making, separated milk, buttermilk or whey is 
also utilized. These products are, from a pig feeding point of 
•view, deficient in one or more of the essential minerals and vitamins. 
Hence, due to ignorance on the pait of some farmers, nutritional 
deficiencies sometimes occur amongst their pigs, resulting in severe 
financial losses. 


The Mineral Elements* 

The mineral elements most likely to be deficient in the ration 
of pigs in South Africa are calcium, sodium and chlorine. At the 
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same time, the role played by phosphorus, iron and iodine in the 
successful raising of pigs should not be overlooked. 

Calcium and Phosphoras* 

In view of the fact that the functions of calcium and phosphorus 
are so closely related in the body, they are conveniently discussed 
together. Although these two elements are present in ^ almost all 
tirsues of the body, they serve mostly in the formation of the 
skeleton, where they occur in the ratio of two parts of calcium to 
one part of phosphorus. As stated previously, the rations of pigs 



Fig. 2. — Three male litter mates after 129 days on experiment. Pig 
in centre received a vitamin A-deficient ration; pig on right received 
vitamin A in the form of yellow maize and one on left received vitamin 
A in the form of lucerne meal. 


are composed mainly of cereals together with plant and animal 
proteins. These products are poor sources of calcium but, on tbe other 
hand, they are rich in phosphorus. Therefore, a deficiency of phos- 
phorus in the ration in unlikely to occur, but there is danger of a 
calcium shortage. 

When growing pigs are fed a ration deficient in calcium, growth 
is below normal. If the deficiency is serious, the animals wil] in 
a comparatively short period cease to gain any further weight. 
Associated with the lack of growth are usually other characteristics 
such as a rough coat, a scaly skin, decreased and depraved 
appetite, crampiness, and brittleness of the bones which may become 
soft and easily fracture (Fig. 1*). As large amounts of calcium 
are needed for normal reproduction and milk secretion, the pregnant 
and lactating sow is more seriously affected by a shortage of calcium 
in the ration. Difficulty is experienced w’ith farrowing and the 
young are underdeveloped and weak. Milk secretion is impaired 
and deaths among the young are high. 

The various disorders resulting from a calcium deficiency may 
be prevented by feeding pigs calcium-rich foods such as lucerne or 
other leguminous plants, by giving the animals free access to pasture, 

* The pictures given in this article^ are taken from the publication of 
Kellermann, Schulz and Thomas, the bibliographical details of which are given 
imder the references. 
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or by incorporating calcium salts in tlie concentrate mixture. Since 
cereal and protein mixtures contain adequate amounts of phospborus, 
it would seem that tlie carbonate is tie best form in wliici to add 
the calcium. In practice, however, equally good results are obtained 
by the use of sterilized bone meal or calcium phosphate. The use 
of rock phosphate, which frequently contains fluorine, is not 
recommended owing to its fluorine content which is injurious to pigs. 

Sodium and Chlorine. 

These two elements are discussed together because the use of 
sodium chloride (NaCl.) or common salt is the most convenient and 
practical way of supplying both. Sodium chloride not only increases 
the palatability of food, but also plays an important role in blood 
plasma and in the physiology of body cells. The main symptoms 
of a salt deficiency in the ration are an nnthrifty appearance, slow 
growth and loss of appetite. Eations composed of cereal grains and 
their by-products, supplemented with vegetable proteins (oil cakes 
or meals) or meat meal, do not contain sufficient sodium chloride. 
The addition of common salt to such rations results in a marked 
improvement in rate of growth and in the efficiency of food utiliza- 
tion. Milk, when consumed in sufficient quantity, will supply the 
sodium chloride requirements of the pig. Fish meal is also a good 
source of sodium chloride. Where these foods are not fed in 
considerable quantities, sodium chloride must be added to the ration. 

Iodine. 

This element is essential for the synthesis of a ceitain hormone, 
called thyroxin, in the thyroid gland. This hormone regulates the 



Fig. 8. — Pig 63 (female). Animal made poor growth and appeared 
thin and leggy after 129 days on a yitamin A-deficient ration 


metabolism of the body, and hence the food should supply a con- 
tinuous amount of iodine. 

In certain parts of the world, notably in some central areas of 
North America and in Switzerland, the soil and the crops groTO 
thereon are deficient in iodine. Animals fed on foodstuffs grown in 
these parts develop diseased conditions. Brood sows fed a ration 
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deficient in iodine during* pregnancy give birtli to young whick 
frequently are dead or veiy weak, kairless and in a goitrous condi- 
tion. The addition of potassium iodide to the iodine-deficient ration 
of the pregnant sow enables her to give birth to normal young. 'As 
far as is known, there is no deficiency of iodine in the foodstuffs, 
grown in South Africa. It has been experimentally established 
that the addition of iodine to the food of stock in this country is 
not accompanied by any beneficial effects. 

Iron and Copper* 

These elements are required for the synthesis of haemoglobin in 
red blood cells. Iron, but not copper, forms an integral part of 
the haemoglobin molecule; yet for the synthesis of haemoglobin the 
presence of copper in the food is essential. When these elements 
are lacking in the food of pigs, the haemoglobin level of the blood 
wall drop and nutritional anaemia will eventually develop. 

An ordinary cereal ration contains considerable quantities of 
iron and copper. There is, therefore, no danger of a shortage of 
these elements once young pigs begin to eat solid food. Mother’s 
milk, however, is a very poor source of iron and copper. If suckling 
pigs are kept indoors on concrete floors, fatalities due to anaemia 
may occur at ages ranging from three to six weeks. The main 
symptoms of this^ condition are a rather pale colour and slight 
puffiness of the skin, laboured breathing on slight exertign (thumps) 
and sudden death. The most practical way of preventing anaemia 
is to allow the sow and her litter out on pasture, where sufficient. 



Fig, 4. — ^Pig 53 (female) after receiving 25 ml. cod-liver oil daily for 

121 days. 


of the necessary elements can be obtained by the suckling pigs either 
from the soil or the green herbage. 


The Vitamins. 

The vitamins required by the pig can be divided into two 
oups, vijs., the fat-soluble and the water-soluble ones. Among the 
‘st group are the following : — 

vitamin A. — ^Of all the vitamins this essential food factor is 
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tlie one most likely to be deficient in the food of pi^^s under Soutlt 
African conditions. As a matter of fact, it was found at Onderste- 
poort that posterior paralysis, a condition often occurring* in swine- 
in this country, is not infrequently caused by a low vitamin A intake. 
With the exception of yellow maize, all cereals, mill by-products, 
cakes and meals from the oil-extraction industry, and certain by- 



PiG. 5. — ^Pig 42 (female). Paralysis of hindquarters after 129 days on 
a vitamin A-deficient ration. 


products of fish-curing and slaughter-house establishments, separated 
milk and whey are poor sources of vitamin A. On the other hand, 
green pasture, lucerne meal, pumpkins and yellow maize contain 
considerable amounts of this factor. 

A vitamin A deficiency is generally experienced towards the 
end of long dry seasons, w'hich usually extend from October to 
March in the winter-rainfall areas and from March to October or 
even later in the summer-rainfall areas. Little or no green food 
is available on most farms during these periods, which last from 
six to seven months. 

Notwithstanding the fact that considerable amounts of vitamin 
A are stored in the liver of animals during periods of excess vitamin 
A intake, it is evident from experimental results that the dry 
seasons, accompanied by a low vitamin A intake, are long enough 
to manifest their deleterious effects, particularly in the young of 
such a fast-growing species as the pig. 

The main successive clinical symptoms of vjtamin A deficiency 
may be summarized as follows. The first signs are a falling off of 
the appetite with consequent retardation of growth, unthriftiness. 
and dull and shaggy hair. In addition, the skin is dry and scaly. 
The eyes appear watery, and day and night blindness is evident. 
The limbs are straight and^ stiff or stilted, and accompanied by a 
short-stepped gait, inco-ordination of movements and paralysis of 
.the hindquarters. This is due ^ to ^ degeneration of the nervous 
system. The animal can only raise its body with its fore limbs to 
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assume a sitting posture. Ultimately there is a neryous collapse 
in most animals, accompanied by convulsive fits Avliich can easily 
be brought about by exciting the animal (Figs. 2 to 8). 

Gilts exhibit oestrus at irregular intervals and may remain on 
heat for unsiially long periods. 



Fig. 6. — Pig 42 (female). Animal able to stand again after receving 
100 ml. cod-liver oil daily for 10 days. 


A lack of vitamin A intake can be prevented by feeding green 
feed, pumpkins, yellow maize, etc., or by adding about 10 per cent, 
of lucerne meal to the concentrates. When green feed or lucerne 
meal is not available, the feeding of cod-liver oil, which is an 
excellent source of vitamin A, will serve the same purpose. In that 
case about a half of one per cent, of oil should be added to the ration. 

Vitamin D , — This factor is essential for .the normal calcification 
of bones. It occurs abundantly in certain fish oils such as, for 
instance, cod-liver oil. Fortunately, the intake of vitamin D is of 
no practical importance in livestock feeding in this country, in 
view of the fact that the ultra-violet rays in sunlight are capable 
of converting a cei^tain sterol (7 dehydrocholesterol) in the skin of 
man and animals into vitamin D. 

The water-soluble factors required by the pig all belong to the 
so-called vitamin B complex. They are: — 

Thiamine or vitamin — Cereals and mill by-products, the 
major ingredients of pig rations, are very rich in thiamine. Hence* 
pigs are not likely to suffer from a deficiency of this factor under the 
usual methods of feeding. In laboratory experiments it was found 
that a lack of thiamine in the ration causes loss of appetite and 
weight, retards growth, is responsible for weakness of the legs, and 
disturbs the nervous system as well as the gastro-intestinal tract of 
the animal. 
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Riboflavin, Cereals are poor sources of riboflaYin. Milk, meat, 
and tLsJi products, green actively growing leaves, Mgh quality 
lucerne ^neal and green pastures are important sources, and bence 
It IS unlikely that pigs will suffer from a shortage of this vitamin 
under ordinary conditions. 

Nicotinic acid)^^ {niacin ). ^ — A condition known as pio* 
pellagra develops in young pigs placed under laboratory conditions 
on a ration which is purified and free of nicotinic acid. This disease 
IS characterized by diarrhoea, anaemia, dermatitis, nervous 
disorders,^ loss of appetite and consequent loss of weight. 

If nicotinic acid is not added to the food the animal will 
ultimately die. Upon autopsy the intestinal tracts of such animals 
show various pathological changes such as haemorrhagic lesions in 
^ membrane of the stomach and duodenum, congestion and 

swelling of the mucous lining of the small intestine, and ulcers of 
the large intestine. Animals in advanced stages can be cured bv 
the administration of nicotinic acid. 

Pantothenic acid . — Young pigs fed a ration deficient in 
pantothenic acid develop the following symploms:— subnormal 
appetite, slow growth, emaciation, lack of normal co-ordination and 
“ g’oose-vStepping 

known to contain fair amounts of 
niacin (nicotinic acid)^ and pantothenic acid, and consequently it 
is^ doubtful whether it is necessary to supplement the commonly used 
pig rations wuth these two dietary factors. 



Fig. 7. — ^Natural cases of vitamin A deficiency. Animals paralyzed, 
dragging hindquarters. 

Practical Conclusions^ 

. 1. The food of the pig consists principally of cereals and their 
by-products, meals of oil-extracted seeds and certain by-products of 
fish-curing and slaughter-house establishments. With the exception 
of jrellow maize which is a good source of vitamin A, and fish meal 
which contains appreciable amounts of sodium chloride, these food 
products are poor sources of calcium, sodium, chlorine and vitamin 
A. 
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2. Green pasture, e.g. green lucerne, is an excellant source of 
both, calcium and vitamin A. Consequently, the grain-protein 
mixtures fed to pigs on pasture need only be supplemented with 
about 0*5 per cent, of sodium chloride (common salt). 

3. The grain-protein concentrates fed to pigs in dry lot must 
be supplemented with calcium and vitamin A in addition to sodium 
chloride. The most economical and practical way of adding vitamin 
A to the ration is in the form of lucerne meal and/or yellow maize 
meal. About 10 per cent, of lucerne meal or about 50 per cent, 
of yellow maize will supply the vitamin A requirements of pigs 
for normal growth. In view of the fact that the demand for vitamin 



Tig. b. — Natural cases of vitamin A deficiency. Typical posture when 

at rest. 


A by pregnant and lactating sows is so high, the ration of these 
animals should contain both yellow maize and lucerne meal. The 
addition of either 1*5 per cent, of fluorine-low agricultural lime or 
2 per cent, of sterilized bone meal to the concentrates, will supply 
the calcium requirements for normal growth and reproduction. 
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Soil Stability and Erosion* 

H* Klintworth, Division of Chemical Services. 

rpHE erosive action of water on a soil may be said to consist of 
-L two distinct and separate processes. Firstly, there is a dis- 
persion of the soil into particles, some of which are fine enough to be 
moved by running water, and, secondly, the transportation of these 
particles to the lower slopes and away to rivers. The first process 
is not very conspicuous, most attention being given to the second 
process because its final results are so spectacular. Yet there can 
be no doubt that the original cause of the big dongas or of the sheet 
erosion which may cover so many acres, lies in the inconspicuous fact 
that the rain breaks down the surface soil into particles which can 
be carried away by wind or ivater. If the soil structure were to 
remain absolutely stable under the impact of rain and the flow of 
surface water, no erosion could be possible. 

The maintenance of a good and stable soil structure has become 
one of the chief objects of all soil-conservation farming practices. 
It has been realized, for instance, that continuous clean cultivation 
of a land under annual cash crops inevitably causes a progressive 
deterioration of the soil structure. As an example of this the data 
obtained from an investigation of a number of soils from the Transkei 
may be given. 

It was found that soils taken from lands which had been culti- 
vated for many years, dispersed readily when treated with water. 
On the average, 40 per cent, of the soil broke down into particles 
which were smaller than 0-15 millimetres. When virgin soils were 
treated in exactly the same way, only ten per cent, disintegrated into 
particles of that size. ^ 

It must not be inferred from these figures that the cultivated 
soil is onlj’- four times as erodible as the virgin soil. Actually, the 
ratio is a good deal worse than that, because other factors come 
into play as a direct result of the unstable nature of the soil. Thus, 
when rain falls on the cultivated soil, the clods on the surface break 
down and become puddled. The dispersed particles tend to be 
washed down into the deeper soil, but they also block up the pores, 
with the result that the water cannot penetrate but runs off and this 
causes erosion. Under the same conditions the virgin soil does not 
break down to the same extent and the water can penetrate freely. 
In America it has been determined that under certain conditions 
there may he up to ten times more run-off from cultivated lands than 
from soil under a dense pasture, causing 50 to 100 times as much 
erosion damage. 

In all cultivated lands it is therefore of the utmost importance 
to maintain a good and water-stable soil structure. Contour culti- 
vation, contour banks and furrows, terraces, and^ so on, are all 
excellent engineering practices of great value. Their object is, how- 
ever, an engineering one only, namely, the disposal of rain-water in 
small and slow-moving streams which cannot cause dangerous 
erosion. In other words, their object is the prevention of the second 
stage of soil-erosion mentioned above, that is, the transportation of 
the soil particles which have broken loose, from the larger soil clods 
and aggregates. Granted that it may be possible to do this by 
mechanical means and thus completely to prevent erosion by water, it 
must also be admitted that the destruction of the soil structure 
cannot be stopped in this way. The efficiency of the engineering 
methods may thus tend to encourage the continuation of the same 
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Value of Colostrum for Calves* 

J. G. Bonsma, Professional Officer, Department 
of Agriculture. 

T IHE first milk produced by an animal after the birth of her 
young is known as beestings or colostrum. Colostrum is 
produced only during the first three or four days after the birth of 
the young animal. 

Composition of Colostrum. 

The composition of colostrum differs considerably from that 
of ordinary milk. It contains 6 to 8 times more proteins than 
ordinaiy milk and is also very rich in anti-bodies, i.e. ingredients 
in the fluids of the body which counteract and even destroy disease 
germs. Colostrum contains 2 to 3 times as many anti-bodies as 
even the blood serum of the same animal species. 

The concentration of anti-bodies in the colostrum decreases very 
rapidly a few hours after the young animal has had its first drink. 

Young animals which have not had colostrum are usually very 
susceptible to disease and generally die at an early age. 

The results of feeding experiments at the Missouri University 
in the U.S.A. show that 32 per cent, of the calves which did not 
receive colostrum, died within the first few weeks. 

Functions of Colostrum. 

The vitamin A content of the liver of new-born animals which 
have not yet taken colostrum is usually vpy low. As soon as the 
young animal takes colostrum this condition disappears and the 
vitamin A content of ^ the liver becomes normal. 

Colostrum contains 10 to 100 times as much vitamin A as 
ordinary; milk. Vitamin A is one of the essential vitamins for 
growth in calves and for the development of their eyes. 

Colostrum is probably also rich in the other fat-soluble vitamins, 
viz. E and K, which are important for the development of muscle 
tissues and coagulation of the blood, but the presence and proportion 
of these vitamins have not definitely been determined as yet. 

Colostrum probably also plays an important part in the 
discharge of meconium and later in the normal functioning of the 
digestive system. In experiments where calves did not receive 
colostrum, it was found that the discharge of meconium (i.e. the 
excreta found in the intestines of the unborn animal) did take place, 
but that later evacuation of the bowels was delayed. 

During the first two or three days, the urine of new-born calves 
has a high albumen content, probably to provide for the normal 
functioning of the* kidneys, and to protect them against infection. 

Colostrum is also rich in minerals and initially has a high 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, phosphorus and chlorine content which 
drops within a few days until the normal level for milk is reached. 

From this discussion it is clear that colostrum plays an important 
part in the feeding of young animals. Its composition in the udder 
of a cow with a new-born calf is such that it meets the requirements 
of the young animal completely and perfectly. 

No Effective Substitute. 

Up to the present all attempts at manufacturing an effective 
substitute for colostrum have been unsuccessful. One of the most 
important functions of colostrum, viz. to provide anti-bodies which 
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make tke animal resistant to bacterial infection, can be carried out 
fairly effectively by supplementing tbe first feeding of whole milk 
given to tbe young animal with ^ to J pint (5-7 oz.) of blood serum 
of tbe same animal species. (Blood serum is tbe straw-coloured 
fluid M'bicb settles at tbe bottom in coagulated blood.) 

Tbe protein content of whole milk can also be supplemented by 
beating tbe white of sis eggs into tbe first milk feed and using one 
egg less at every subsequent feed until tbe calf is fed on whole miU- 
only. 

It is essentia,!, therefore, that a normal calf, born normally, 
should stay with its mother for about 48 hours. 

(J. C. Bonsma, Professional Oflflcer, Department of Agriculture and 

Forestry.) 


Soil Stability and Erosion : — 

IGontinued from page 305. 

farming practices which caused the hreak-down of the soil structure 
and erosion in the first place. 

In addition to the mechanical measures, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to introduce also such agricultural practices as will build up 
the soil structure and increase the stability of the soil aggregates. 
The surface soil must be transformed into a spongy and porous 
condition so that it will absorb the rain-water easily and efiectiTely 
and be a proper medium for plant growth. 

It has been thought that the incorporation of organic manures 
would be sufficient to bring about the desired improvement. The 
benefits obtained are, however, of a very temporary nature. A lasting 
improvement is possible only by putting the land under grass for at 
least two years. The incorporation of grass leys in our systems of 
rotational cropping is one of the surest means of effecting soil 
stability and counteracting erosion. 


A Genetic Study of Sorghum Relationships. 

This science bulletin, No. 242, by F. X. Lanbscber of tbe 
Potcbefstroom College of Agriculture, is a study of tbe inberitauce 
of various sorgbum characters which give an indication of tbe degree 
of relationship between tbe respective parents. Tbe data obtained in 
this manner are interpreted in tbe light of current opinions on the 
botanical relationship between different groups of this genus. The 
bulletin is obtainable from tbe above-mentioned Institution at 3d. 
per copy. 
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Green Rot in Apricots* 

A. J. Louw, Plant Pathologist, Fruit Research Station, 
Stellenbosch. 

TOURING October of last year general complaints were received? 
^ from the south-western districts of the Cape Province about 
widespread damage which had been caused by a foreign '' disease- 
in green apricots. This damage consists in the decaying of the small 
green apricot, usually starting from the calyx end where the old 
sepals of the blossom adhere to the fruit. A white mould then 
gradually develops on the surface of the fruit which later shrivels^ 
up and becomes gummed to the twig, if it does not drop off pre- 
maturely. 

This disease, w’^hich is known as '' green rot in apricots, is 
caused by a fungiis, and has been kiiown for many years in the 
western Cape Province. It generally occurs sporadically, however, 
and for a number of years has not caused any serious losses iu the 
winter-rainfall area. During the present season the occurrence of 
this disease has also been strictly limited to the south-western area,, 
the most western^ boundary of vrhich is formed by Worcester and 
Villiersdorp. This outbreak must be attributed to the heavy rains 
which fell in these areas towards the end of September and early 
in October. During this period the districts west of this area werV 
subjected to severe, dry south-easters and consequently escaped the 
disease. 

The disease occurs not only on the fruits, ^ but also attacks the 
young year-old twigs. Such infected twigs, which freely exude gum 
and die back from their tips, are of very general occurrence on in- 
fected trees this season. The infected twigs presumably form the 
main source of infection during the following season. This form of 
the disease must not, however, be confused with other symptoms of 
diseases in apricots which are also attended hy. exudation of gum. 
In the case of gum-spot disease, gum is also exuded by the infected 
twigs, but in this case clearly outlined spots are caused on the- 
shoots, as well as on the fruits and leaves. On the other hand, the 
gum which sometimes appears on the older branches of an apricot 
tree is a physiological phenomenon, and is not caused by a disease- 
organism at all. It is ^ important to distinguish between these- 
various gum exudations, since the respective measures for the control 
of the various diseases differ greatly. 

It^ is impossible to ascertain in advance whether the climatic 
conditions will again he favourable for the occurrence of this disease- 
next season. Since the damage caused by this disease is so sudden 
however, coptrol measures cannot be postponed till 
the first symptoms of the disease appear. Growers are, therefore, 
advised to take precautionary measures in good time next season in 
every case where the disease occurred during the past season. 

Control Measures. 

In winter, when the trees are being pruned, infected twigs and 
old mummined fruits must as far as possible be removed and burnt, 
since they can transmit the disease during the next season. It would 
7 ^ ^ practical scheme to collect this diseased material before prunin^^ 
IS commenced, otherwise there is the danger of its finding its way 
into the other pruhings on the ground, where it is just as much a 
source of infection for the new crop. 
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Blossom-End Rot of Tomatoes, 

Dr. Vincent A, Wager, Acting Officer-in-Gharge, Botanical 
Station, Durban. 

B LOSSOM-END rot is a disease that often causes considerable 
losses in an otherwise healthy crop of tomatoes. Only the fruits 
-are afiected, and the disease is readily recognized by the brown to 
black leathery appearance of the blossom-end. 



Fio. 1. — ^Blossom-end rot of tomatoes: the youngest fruit was not 

affected. 

T Photo: F, A, Wmer. 
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Symptoms* 

The tioubie usually appears on young tomatoes and starts as 
a small, green water-soaked spot. This spot rapidly increases in 
size, and the skin covering it becomes darker in colour, tough, and 
sometimes wrinkled in concentric rings, while the fruit Ijecomes 
flattened and does not develop to its full size. The discoloration 
affects only the peel of the blossom-end, and does not extend into 
the flesh unless other fungi, bacteria or yeast gain an entrance, in 
which case the whole fruit may go soft and rotten. 

Cause* 

Blossom-end rot is what is knowm as a physiological disease 
which means that it is not caused by any particular organism and 
is thus not infectious. 

Although the actual cause of blossom-end rot is not perfectly 
understood, it is an established fact that the disease most often 
develops after a spell of hot, dry weather. When a particularly hot 
day occurs, especialy if it is accompanied by strong wund, most plants 
give off more water than their roots can supply, so that they begin 
to wilt. If the dry conditions persist, the plants may not recover; in 
other cases the leaves may burn around the edges, which turn 
brown. Under such conditions some plants may actually withdraw 
moisture from their fruits which, as a result, may drop off as in the 
case of N'ovember drop of oranges, but in the case of tomatoes 
blossom-end rot develops. This effect on the tomato fruits begins to 
become apparent some three to six days after the hot day. 

Plants growing on a sandy soil, especially one deficient in humus, 
are much more affected on a hot day than those on a heavy or clay 
soil. 

It often happens that adverse weather conditions affect only 
one of the numerous settings of tomato fruits, so that one particular 
lot of fruits out of a croxj have blossom-end rot whereas older or 
younger fruits are perfectly healthy. 

Much less blossom-end rot develops on plants that are toughened 
by growing continuously under hot, dry conditions than on those 
which have been used to cool conditions and plenty of water and 
are then suddenly exposed to a liot, dry, windy day. 

Other Factors Involved* 

Considerable scientific research has shown that other factors 
may be involved. In one case (^), it was found that when tomato 
plants were grown in white sand and fed on dilute solutions of the 
salts they require for growth, no blossom-end rot occurred, whereas 
it did occur when they were fed on more concentrated solutions. 
This could he correlated with the fact that on a hot day, when the 
soil becomes heated, the soil solution would become more concentrated 
than on a cooler day. 

Other investigators (^) and (®) found that lack of calcium in 
the solution fed to plants growing in sand induced a development of 
blossom-end rot. 

It has also been stated C) and (®) that, when the disease occurs, 
it is worse in soils rich in nitrogen, but that this can be off-set by the 
application of phosphates. 

Some research workers have found that certain tomato varieties 
develop less hlossom-end rot than others, but these results do not 
always hold good for different areas. In an experiment in Texas (®) 
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some varieties,^ including Marglobe, Marvel and Pritcliard, were 
muck more resistant than others when grown under identical con- 
ditions. 

A strong wind on a hot day greatly increases the rate of trans- 
piration and this was shown in one case where the outside row of a 
field of staked tomatoes had much more blossom-end rot than the 
inner, or more sheltered rows. 

Mulching- 

A surface mulch of grass or leaves placed around a plant would 
keep the soil cooler and help to conserve the moisture. This not only 
induced very much more vigorous growth of the plant, as shown in 
the photograph, but caused fewer fruits to become afiected by the 
disease. In this experiment, carried out in Durban, it was interest- 
ing to find how greatly the mulch lowered the soil temperature. 



Fig. 2, — The effect of a surface mulch on the growth of tomatoes: 
both plants were the same age and received identical treatment esce'pt 
for the addition of the mulch to the plant on the right. 

[Photo: V. A. Wager, 

On a day when the shade temperature was 90^F., the surface soil 
temperature was 122. Two inches below the bare soil the temperature 
was 113 and six inches below it was 104. Beneath the mulch it was 
81 at two inches, and 77 at six inches below the surface. 

Control Measures* 

Thus, although it might not be possible to prevent blossom-end 
rotj there are certain precautions that can be taken. On a hot day, 
or ‘during a dry spell, the plants should be watered as frequently as 
possible so as to avoid the alternation of a dry, and then a wet 
soil. (The ideal would he the use of a sprinkler system.) 

Any method should be adopted to conserve the moisture in 
the soil, such as a cultivation after an irrigation, which would also 
reduce the competition of weeds, or the making of a surface mulch 
around the plants by using grass, dead leaves, or lawn or hedge 
clippings, wherever this is possible, especially when the plants are 
grown on a small scale. 
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Lastly, as mucli humus as possible should be incorporated into 
the soil, and, when nitrogenous fertilizers such as compost or kraal 
manure are used, they should be augmented with liberal applications 
of superphosphate. It is also possible that a good dressing of agri- 
cultural lime may help to ward off the trouble. 
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Green Rot in Apricots: — 
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The trees must be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture during early 
spring at the following times and at the strengths indicated: — 

{a) ’When the buds begin to swell, but before any parts of the 
blossoms or leaves are exposed (four lb. copper sulphate and four lb. 
lime to 50 gallons of -water). 

(fe) At about 75 per cent, petal drop (two lb. copper sulphate and 
nine lb. lime to 50 gallons of water). 

(c) Two weeks after the second spraying [the same mixture as 
under (6)]. 

In order to mix a safe and efficacious spray, care must he taken 
to use lime which has been siiecially prepared for spraying purposes. 
Coarse lime may cause irreparable damage to spraying equipment. 
The lime should also be fairly fresh, otherwise there is the danger 
of all the copper sulphate in the mixture not being neutralized, in 
which case the leaves and young fruits may be burnt by the mixture. 
Any of the various commercial grades of copper sulphate may be 
used. • Large crystals, however, dissolve with difficulty, and should 
be dissolved either the night before, or in hot water, which wastes 
much time. In preparing the mixture the copper sulphate should 
first be dissolved in about two-thirds of the required amount of 
water. While the solution is being stirred rapidly, the lime is 
added slowly in the dry state, after which ihe. mixture is brought 
up to the^ required volume by the addition of the rest of the water. 
This mixing process can be carried out directly in the tank of the 
spray pump in the orchard. 
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Departmental Inspection and 
Certification of Seed Potatoes. 

L. J. Henning, Senior Professional Officer, Division of 
Agricultural Education and Research. 

^OTATO growers wishing to cultivate seed potatoes in apparently 
suitable areas, for sale under a certificate of the Department 
of Agriculture, have to comply with certain regulations before 
forming an association or qualifying for a departmental seed-potato 
certificate. 

Where such a seed potato growers’ association is properly con- 
stituted under these regulations, the Department will assist in the 
inspection and ceitification of seed potatoes, but the Department 
reserves the right to withhold its inspection services at any time if 
it is found that an association has violated these regulations or if 
the area concerned is considered unsuitable for the production of 
seed potatoes. 

Requirements for the Formation of a Seed Potato Growers’ 

Association. 

For the formation of such an association, a minimum member- 
ship of seven bona fide producers is required. 'No limit to total 
membership is stipulated. 

The area or district must be clearly defined, the members must 
not reside too far from one another and climatic conditions through- 
out the production area must be as similar as possible. 

For formal recognition of such an association, application must 
be made to the Secretary for Agriculture, Union Buildings, Pretoria, 
and must be accompanied by : — (a) The names and addresses of the 
subscribing members; (6) a description and a sketch plan of the 
area in which the association is to operate; (c) the expected total, 
acreage to be devoted to seed potato production annually; {d) a copy 
of the association’s domestic constitution; and (c) the name and 
address of the secretary of the association. 

Associations must submit to the methods and standards laid 
down by the Department for the inspection, certification and grading 
of seed potatoes. 

Duties of Members of an Association. 

Farmers who wish to become members of the association, must 
sign a document to the efiect that they are fully acquainted with 
the departmental regulations pertaining to seed potato growers’ 
associations as well as those of the association and that they under- 
take to conform to such regulations. 

Any member who fails in the observance of any of the Depart- 
ment’s or association’s regulations, or whose conduct in any respect 
is, in the opinion of the association’s executive committee, prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the^ association, may be removed from the 
membership list of the association by resolution passed by a majority 
of at least three quarters of the members of the local committee 
present and voting. 

If the executive of an association does not assert itself in regard 
to disloyal members, the Department has the right to withdraw its 
inspection services from such members on the recommendation of the 
inspector serving such an association. 
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Members of an association must undertake to plant at least one 
morgen of potatoes for ceriification, except where plantings are made 
with imported or special seed potatoes produced by the Department. 

Every member of an association must undertake to plant only 
Grovernment certified or certified imported seed. This means that 
plantings for table production must also be from certified seed 
potatoes. 

Every member must maintain a special seed plot which must be 
rogued according to the inspector’s instructions. 

Members must submit their application for inspection to the 
association’s secretary within 3 weeks of planting, together with a 
full statement concerning: (1) variety; (2) acreage; (3) source of 
seed (full details); (4) size of seed; (5) date of planting in respect 
of each field; (6) fertilizers used and quantities per morgen; (7) pre- 
ceding crops (each land) for past 3 years; (8) a sketch showing the 
geographical position of the lands and indicating the acreage of the 
seed planted. 

Members must keep a duplicate copy for their own reference. 

No member shall grow more than 2 varieties. If a second 
variety is cultivated, the tubers of the one variety must be '^coloured 
and those of the other must be white. 

Members must undertake to carry out a system of rotational 
cropping, correct fertilization and cultivation and to apply timel^^ 
control of plant diseases and pests, as recommended by the Depart- 
ments’ inspecting officer. Furthermore, all weak and virus-infected 
plants on lands to be certified, must be removed in good time and 
certain weeds, including volunteer potato and other virus-carrying 
crops, must be eradicated within an area of at least 100 yds. around 
such lands. In areas where volunteer potato plants cannot be easily 
eradicated, a rotational cropping system covering a period of at least 
4 years must be followed. 

Supervision of the Management* 

It is the responsibility of the executive of an association to see 
that members carrj?' out rogueing on all lands submitted for inspection, 
according to the instructions of the departmental inspecting officer, 
i.e. throughout the growing season of the crop, and the secretary of 
the association must be advised in writing within the period stipu- 
lated by the inspector that the required roguing has been completed. 

Only those crops will be inspected which, in the opinion of the 
Department, are sufficiently isolated from other potato fields planted 
to seed of inferior quality and also from other virus-carrying solanum 
crops or weeds. It is recommended that tall-growing row crops, 
such as maize, be grown as isolation breaks around lands offered 
for certification. Where potatoes for certification are grown in a 
short cycle of rotation, the lanf must be thoroughly cleared of all 
volunteer potato plants. 

Where potatoes for certification are planted in large blocks, it 
is advisable to divide the land into sections of. not larger than 10 
morgen. Smaller sections are preferable. Each section may then 
he considered as a separate unit for purposes of inspection. 

Inspection. 

1* Standard of Inspection for an A Certificate* 

Crops are inspected by an inspector of the Department at least 
twice in the field and at least once after lifting. The first inspection 
takes place about 6 weeks after planting or 3 weeks after emergence 
, ^ the plants. 
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The second inspection takes place during the flowering stage, 
and at the discretion of the inspector, a third inspection is carried 
out in the field after the flowering stage and before lifting. This 
is also the first preliminary inspection of the tubers and is com- 
pleted by a fourth inspection. A fifth inspection is carried out by 
the associations' secretary or his authorized deputy, i.e. when the 
seed potatoes are put into bags, and a departmental certificate for 
each bag, duly signed by the secretary of the association and the 
departmental inspector, is issued to the member, to be included in 
the bags. 

.. This fifth or final inspection by the association, must be under- 
taken shortly before or at the time of despatch. A representative 
sample consisting of at least 10 per cent, of the consignment, must 
then be inspected to ensure that the seed is in good condition when 
despatched. 

Any of the prescribed inspections may be carried out by a 
member of an association qualified to do so and approved by the 
Department, provided the departmental inspector agrees that such 
inspections be carried out in his absence by such a member. A 
detailed written report of each such inspection must be submitted 
to the departmental inspector within 7 days. 

In order that an association shall have at its disposal one or more 
members qualified to carry out inspections independently of the 
departmental inspector, should the occasion arise, the Department is 
willing to conduct a short course at one or more of its Colleges of 
Agriculture, once in two or three years, provided a sufficient number 
of students subscribe to the course. 

Standard of Field Inspection. 

The following are the instructions for the general standard of 
inspection of seed potatoes, and tolerances: — 

insp. 2nd insp, Zrd imp, 
per cent, per cent, per cent. 


(а) Varietal purity — 97 — 

(б) Minimum per cent, stand ... 90 — — 

(c) Virus diseases — ^leaf roll 5 .2 — 

Virus diseases — other 5 2 — 

(fZ) Bacterial wilt (Vrotpootjie) 

{Bacterium solanacearum) ... — — — 

(e) Other wilts (Dusarium; Enizoc- 

tonia) — 3 3 

(/) Blackleg (Erwinia carotavorus) ill 


(g) Late Blight {Phytophthera infestans ) : Penetration to the tubers, 
or defoliation before field inspection, will render the potatoes 
liable for disqualification. 

{h) Weeds. At the first and second inspections all weeds may be 
cause for disqualification. At the third inspection they may be 
disregarded but solanum weeds*, except in the young stage, are 
reasons for disqualification. 

Tuber Inspection. 

A crop that has passed all three field inspections, will qualify 
for the fourth or tuber inspection and must fulfil the following 
requirements : — 

(i) The potatoes must have been out of the ground for at least 
4 weeks, and stored under proper conditions. 


Baium sp. (stinkblaar, wild gooseberry, black nightshade, etc. 
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(ii) The seed potatoes must be in heaps in a well-lighted spot 
which is readily accessible te the inspector, and they must be 
properly graded into the recommended sizes. 

(iii) A representative sample constituting not less than 10 per 
cent, of the crop, must be inspected. 

(iv) The standard of tuber inspection is as follows : — 

{a) Counrion Scab. — A tolerance of 5 per cent, infection, deter- 
mined by count, is allowed. All severe scab-infected tubers must 
be removed. 

(6) Rhizoctonia. — All severe rhizoctoiiia-infected tubers must be 
removed. 

(c) Internal Broivn Fleck. — Tubers will not be disqualified un- 
less more than 12 per cent, of the total are infected and provided the 
infection is not severe. 

(d) Late Blight and Blackleg Rot. — Total disqualification. 

(e) F usarium dry rot and other rots. — All affected tubers must be 
removed. 

(/) Tuber Moth. — All infested tubers must be removed. 

{g) Eelworni. — Total disqualification for an A certificate. 

(A) Injury by spades^ lioe^, etc. — All cut, bruised, cracked or 
•misshapen tubers must be removed. 

Tubers that have once been rejected, will not be eligible for 
re-inspection. 

Not more than two tuber inspections will be carried out by the 
departmental inspector (one early and one late), unless demanded 
by circumstances. Members must aim at only one tuber inspection. 

The secretary of each association or an appointed deputy must 
accompany the inspector on all inspections. After each inspection 
the inspector must draw up a full report on the condition of each 
crop and a copy must be issued to the grower and the secretary of 
-the association. 

Only new bags must be used for the sale of certified seed potatoes. 

II. Standard of Inspection for a B Certificate. 

This standard is in every respect the same as for an A certificate, 
-except that greater tolerances are allowed in regard to the follow- 
ing:— 

(а) Leaf -roll. — A maximum tolerance of per cent, is allowed 
at the first inspection, instead of a maximum of 5 per cent, for an 
A certificate. For the second inspection a maximum of 2 per cent, 
is allowed for both the A and B certificates. 

(б) Other Virus Diseases. — The same as for an A certificate. 

(c) Eelworm. — Seed potatoes on the land infested with not more 
than 5 per cent, visible eelworm, determined by count, may come into 
consideration for a B certificate provided the seeds conform in all 
other respects to the A or B standard and all visible eelworm infes- 
tation is removed before the seeds are put into bags. In such cases, 
however, an endorsement must be made on the certificates stating 
that eelworm infestation was found in the field and buyers must be 
advised in writing of such eelworm infestation. Such seed potatoes 
are sold only for winter plantings, and must be endorsed thus, 
EELWORM infested — for winter planting only.^^ 

Seed potatoes which have been certified for an A certificate as 
regards virus diseases, etc., but which have been found to contain 
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not more than 6 per cent, eelworm, must be graded to B certificate 
subject to provisions mentioned above. 

Seed Sizes. 

Seed potato tubers must be suitably graded into the following* 
sizes : — 

{a) Size Ifo. 1: — Small: to 3 ounces. 

(6) Size Ifo. 2: — Medium: 3 to 5 ounces. 

(c) Size Ifo. 3: — Large: 5 to 7 ounces, 7 to 9 ounces, etc., in- 
creasing by 2 ounces if there is a demand. 

Except in cases where a member wishes to re-plant seed potatoes 
from his seed plot for his own use, no tubers smaller than ounces 
are certified. 

Not more than 7^ per cent, of the tubers included in a group 
may be smaller or larger than the size prescribed for that specific 
group. 

Certificates, Seals and Stencils. 

Departmental certificates will be supplied to associations on 
iapplication, and one certificate must be enclosed in each bag of 
certified seed potatoes. The certificate is valid only if duly signed 
by the inspector and the secretary of the association. 

Each bag of certified seed potatoes must be sealed with a lead 
or any other suitable seal bearing the mark or initials of the 
association. Effect must be given to this by all associations. In 
addition to the label of the association, on which the association’s 
name and the words Government Certified Seed Potatoes ” are 
prominently displayed, the name of the association must appear in 
bold stencil on all bags. 

Sale of Seed Potatoes. 

The association has a right to all crops grown by members, certi- 
fied by the inspector for sale as certified seed. An exemption per- 
mitting the private sale by individual members may be made only 
if circumstances warrant it, and after consultation with the Depart- 
ment. 

All seed potatoes produced by members of an association and 
duly certified by the Department, maj" be advertised and sold only 
by the secretary of an association. Only certified seed may be 
handled or sold by an association. 

No member of an association may use his association's name or 
the name of any departmental or association official in the sale of 
uncertified seed. 

No member may sell seed potatoes which have been rejected for 
bacterial wilt. Such potatoes must be disposed of as table potatoes 
as soon as possible. 

The association’s secretary must keep a record of all sales and 
the numbers of certificates issued to each member in respect of seed 
potatoes. 

Associations are strongly advised, after consultations with the 
inspector, to dip all certified seed showing signs of scah and/or 
rhizoetonia in a suitable disinfectant, as soon as possible after lifting. 
If a poisonous^ dip is used, buyers of such dipped seed must be 
warned in writing that the tubers are unfit for human and animal 
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consumption. An endorsement to tliis effect must be made on the 
certificate. 


Method of Inspection. 

In order to obtain a general impression at the first and second 
inspections of the condition of the crop presented for certification, 
the inspector will examine the crop as regards points for disquali- 
fication. A crop will be disqualified: — 

(1) If the plants are relatively small and stunted in growth due 
to drought, poor soil conditions, poor cultivation or any other cause. 
Such a crop is generally more susceptible to diseases and should be 
disqualified. 

(2) If the crop is infested with weeds. At the first and second 
inspections, all kinds of weeds will give reason Jor disqualification, 
but at the third inspection, as stated elsewhere, grasses can be dis- 
regarded, The presence of solanaceous weeds (e.g. stinkblaar, goose- 
berry, black nightshade, etc.), however, are reasons for disqualifica- 
tion of the crop. 

(3) If bacterial wilt (vrotpootjie) is detected in plants, especially 
in areas where the disease has occurred before. The inspector will 
examine the whole field. This is possible if 10 rows are examined at 
a time. Mud carried from one field to another, is a probable source 
of infection, and knives, hands, gum boots, etc., should therefore be 
disinfected in a solution of formalin when infested plants, tubers 
and the soil have been handled. 

(4) If there is a heavy infestation of late blight, especially if 
signs of the disease have spread to the tubers. 

(5) If it is evident that more than 10 per cent, of the plants are 
infested with virus diseases. In such a case it will be unnecessary 
to make counts and the crop will immediately be disqualified. 

If the crop is not disqualified on account of any of the above- 
mentioned conditions, it is inspected in greater detail in the follow- 
ing manner: — 

(1) If the plants in a portion of the field differ due to snU 
variation, different times of planting, disease or any other cause, 
each portion will be inspected separately, provided the field us 
planted to seed from one source. 

(2) The percentage of virus-infected plants is determined by 
subdividing the field into at least 2 or more sections, and selecting 
one or more representative rows of plants in each section. The 
number of virus infected plants per 100 plants in that particular 
row, is then carefully counted, and the average of the counts in tbp 
various sections calculated. 

Determination of Virus Diseases. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a plant that 
exhibits abnormal growth and leaf development is infected with 
leaf-roll or any other virus disease or not. When examining a crop 
for symptoms of virus diseases, consideration should always be given 
to the possibility of somewhat similar sj^mptoms which can be caused 

ty:— 

(i) injury to the roots, due to cultivation; 

(ii) injury to the roots and stems below the ground by cut- 
worms or other insects, as well as damage by hail; 

(iii) rhizoctonia stem infection; 

(iv) drought, cold, wind, frost or other unfavourable climatic 
conditions ; 
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(v) infertility of the soil, e.g. a pronounced nitrogen shortage, 
or any other soil condition which retards the normal flow of nourish- 
ment from the roots to the leaves, e.g. over-irrigation or lack of air. 

In the case of vims infection, the whole plant, and not merely 
a portion of it, generally shows abnormal leaf development. 

Leaf-roll, which is probably the most serious virus disease of 
potatoes, causes the leaves to curl up and inwards like a funnel and 
to make a rustling sound when handled. Such infested plants are 
comparatively small and hush^^ and the leaves are usually yellowish 
and sometimes purple or pink at the base and on the veins. 

Other virus diseases commonly met with are : (a) ordinary 

mosaic; (6) virus (o) streak disease and {d) aucuha. Pos- 

sibly virus diseases also frequently account for wild and abnormally 
large potato plants. 

Generally speaking, all plants that show an abnormal or stunted 
development in comparison with normal plants, may be regarded as 
virus infected, provided it has been established that their condition 
is not attributable to injury or any other cause. All abnormal 
plants must be removed from the field at the earliest opportunity in 
order as far as possible to prevent the spread of virus infection. 

The Duties of Seed Potato Growers’ Associations* 

1. Persons undertaking the growing of certified seed potatoes, 
must pay special attention to the crop. Seed potatoes of a high 
standard can he grown only if all the abovementioned instructions ' 
are properly followed. 

2. Only through maintaining the highest standards, can an 
association conquer a permanent market for ‘its produce and he 
assured of a future. 

3. Only through the fullest co-operation and loyalty of members 
towards their association can success be attained. 

Seed Potato Sheds. 

In order to satisfy buyers and obviate storage losses as far as 
possible, members of associations will be well advised to pay serious 
attention to the erection of well-equipped seed-potato sheds in which 
proper provision is made for good, indirect lighting for greening the 
seeds, as well as for adequate ventilation, so that the seeds can be 
stored for a comparatively long period. Such sheds must also ex- 
clude the tuber moth and even plant lice. Information on the 
building of effective sheds may be obtained from the Department. 

The Organization of Seed Growers’ Associations. 

Associations situated in various areas have organized themselves 
into groups, viz., 3*egional federations. At present 8 such regional 
federations are in existence, which together have formed a central 
body, viz., the South African Seed Potato Growers’ Union. The aim 
of this body is to act as the mouthpiece between the whole organi- 
zation and the Department, for purposes of furthering the interests 
of all associations. 

It would be highly desirable, and associations may even he 
required to become affiliated to the existing regional federation of 
their area. If no such regional federation exists as yet in an area 
served by an association, such an association may become provision- 
ally affiliated with the South African Seed Potato Growers’ Union. 
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Farming Is a Business/ 

III. Sworn Friends of the Future. 

O. E. Burger, Division of Economics and Markets. 

TN the second article in this series tlie writer tried to indicate liow 
farmers could become truly familiar with their bookkeeping book. 

Wt*. know that many farmers in the Union already fully realize 
thc^ value of liguros, boolvkeeping, etc., and all that these progressive 
farmervS have been waiting for, is an effective and practical book- 
keeping book. 

(k)nsequently, the Division of Economics and Markets made a 
careful study of the position during 1938, wdth a view to compiling 
an account book which would, once and for all, meet the numerous 
requirements of farmers. The result of this study was the publi- 
cation, in 1940, of an Account Book for Farmers to which, 
reference has already been made in the previous article. Since in 
compiling this book the Division sought advice from farmers, it may 
rightly be said that our farmers made a direct contribution towards 
the drawing up of their account book. 

As we all know, the farming community is made up of numerous 
clasvses of farmers; consequently their I’equirments, as far as book- 
keeping is concerned, are extremely divergent. The innblom with 
svhich the csompilers were faced 'was how to satisfy all the farmers. 

We feel that we can safely contend that the attempts at satisfying 
the bookkeeping requinneuts of aJl classes of farmci’B have been 
su(?<5eHHful, but this could be accomplished only by drawing up a 
bulky book. 

Let it therefore be emphasized immediately tlmt ii will he 
unnecessary for every farmer to complete all the available forms; 
each one need merely use those forms which cater for his own parti-- 
cular requirements. Since the book has been based on the loose 
leaf system, the unnecessary forms may be removed. 

But no px'ogressive person will remain satisfied with any rigid 
system for long; satisfaction comes only from the knowledge that 
there is scope for development and progress. One of the^ main 
objects of this bookkeeping system is therefore, as already indicated, 
self-education in bookkeeping. Consequently, a brief, simple and 
concise explanation was needed for the Directions (Part 1 of the 
set).^ All that the farmer has to do, if he knows nothing about book- 
keeping, is to start with the simplest statements as indicated in the 
explanatory leaflet, and systematically use more forms from year 
to year as his bookkeeping requirement become more involved. It 
was mainly to render this possible that the loose leaf system 
was adopted. 

Another problem which had to be solved, and which is closely 
bound up with the idea of self-education, was that of summarizing. 

Unless a farmer prefers making entries or calculations of certain 
subsidiary aspects of his farming enterprise only, he will regard 
his bookkeeping as futile, if at the end of the year*, he cannot sum- 
marize the details which have carefully been recorded on the varioua 


’•‘The tot article in tMs series appfared in tlic Janttary issue of Farming in ^mth 
Afrkat and the second in the April issue. 
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The Overhead Trellis. 

M. S. le Roux, Western Province Fruit Research Station, 
Stellenbosch. 

I 'N the development of vine trellising^ the overhead trellis is the 
most advanced system yet devised. Previously, conditions in 
virgin forests were imitated and growers simply used live supports 
such as poplars, willows and other trees. (^) In fact, it was even 
believed that some sort of beneficial union or symbiosis exists between 
the roots of certain trees and those of the vine. 



Fig. I. — good view of an overhead trellis on Lourensford Estate near 
Somerset West, with two rows of fish spine trellis in the foreground. 



Fig. II. — ^Axi unusual corner construction of tlie oveihead trellis. 
Unfortunately, the wire stays, instead of being attached to pieces of 
iron in concrete blocks, run directly into the ground. This will cause 
trouble in time since the wires are bound to rust at ground level, and 
snap. 
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Jiral iiou-live riupj)<)r1s usod wore very simple and consisted 
ol‘ a trellis with a siiij^de Loriy.outal n’ire strand, in course of time 
lliis systoiu mis improved and two, ilnve or more strands were xisecl, 
one above the other. Subsei^uently, the discovery that the vine shoot 
generally yiedds larger m'ops of cleaner and bettor-quality grapes if 
trained in a horizontal position and allowed to develop to a better 
size, led to still more <*()m plicated systems, especially in the case of 
table grapes. In this way the Perold the Italian fish spine and 
the slanting* trellis came into being. 

Uveninally the overhead trellis was devised from the above' 
systems. Here the shoots rest tpiite piostrate and reach the maximum 
development. 

The Construction of the Overhead Trellis. 

As shown in figures 1 and II the overhead trellis consists of a 
number of poles usually projecting 7 feet above groiiad level and 
supporting a network of wire above on which the shoots (d' the vines 
can rest. The details of (jonstniction someiimes vary considerably 
but the principle remains the same. 



Fio. III. — ^An imperishable iron corner post 
slanting backwards and securely stayed with 
two cables consisting of four strands of No. 8 
wire intertwined. 

Corner Posts . — In an overhead trellis the corner postvs ai^e by 
far the most important. They should be sturdy, and if possible, 
practically imperishable (Figure III). Light rails are eminently 
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suitable for this purpose, but thick wooden poles, treated with creo- 
sote to prevent early rotting, are also suitable^'. 

These poles must be firmly secured to concrete blocks or even 
fixed objects such as trees in the vicinity. An outward slant of a 
few feet in the tops of these poles increases not only their strength 
but also the area of the trellis, at the same time decreasing the 
tension on the stays. The corner posts are planted three feet into 
the ground and can be strengthened further by compacting the piece 
embedded in the soil with concrete. This method is not advisable 
in the case of wooden poles since with the years these poles will tend 
to rot off at ground level. 





Fig. IV. — Plan of overhead trellis: (a) Note the iri’egular shape of 
the trellis plot, (h) Wiring system as between four vines showing 
detail of one method of wiring. 


Outside Straining Poles , — Between the corner posts which need 
not necessarily form a perfect square or a perfect rectangle, a series 
of outside straining poles are planted in straight rows round the 
borders of the plot. (Fig. IV). These poles are planted at the 
heads of the vine rows on all four sides of the plot and are usually 
about ten to fifteen feet apart, depending on the width of the vine 
rows and the distance hetw'een the vines in the rows. They consist 
of treated wooden poles about 4-5 inches in diameter at the thin 
end, or sometimes of ordinary boiler tubes, about inches ^ in 
diameter. Unlike the corner posts these poles need not be im- 
perishable since in the event of rotting, they can be replaced, whereas 
in the case of the corner posts this cannot be done without slackening 
the whole wiring system. 

Like the corner posts, the outer poles can also slant backwards 
(Fig. II). The heads of all the poles on one side of the trellis, in- 
cluding those of the corner posts, must remain in perfect alignment. 

* Poles of softwood such as pine, are alleged to be more durable than poles 
of hardwood such as blue-gum, since they absorb the creosote oil better. 
According to tbe Department of Forestry, poles treated in this manner are 
expected to last for 20-25 years. 
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The strong’cst powsition is olduiiUMl if ilio ])o]i*s iu*o planted into 
the soil at an angle of 45^. vSincc tliLs slanting position requires 
iniicH longer poles and is tliereforo unpractical, tlui corner and out- 
side poles are mostly planted in sue!) a manner tLat tlie lieads lean 
back, say about two feet. 

Stays , — Since the overhead trellis is high and soineiimcs has to 
cany a considerable weight, an enormous strain is imposed on it 
when rain falls after the crop has reached full niatiiriiy. It goes 
without saying, thejuforc, that firm stays are esseniial. Concrete 
blocks arc very suitable for this purpose. Big\ heavy, re<4angular 

' ' ’ ' ’ 'i 

i 

! 



Fig. V. — Side view of stay: A. Outside straining 
pole; B. Soil surface; 0. Block of reinforced con- 
crete; D. Iron rod; E. Several strands of No, H 
wire intertwined. 


blocks may be used, but much lighter blocks of 2 ft. x 2 ft. X 6 ins, 
high cost less and are equally efi‘eciive (Fig. V), These l)locks are 
reinforced with a few strands of old wire and embedded in the soil 
at a depth of about three feet or deeper in the case of sandy soil. 
The success of this light stay is due to the large area of the top 
surface, as the block is kept in position by a heavy colimu of soil. 
Like the depth, the dze of the stay may vary according to the size of 
the trellis plot. The retention capacity of the soil ivS a very important 
fm;tor and in this connection vitieuliurists sliould use their own 
discretion. Nevertheless it is always advisable io make the slay loo 
strong rather than too weak, even if it does entail higher costs* 
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The concrete block may be cast direct in a hole dug for this 
purpose, or, if it is more practicable, a number of blocks may be 
pre-cast and then buried in the soil. A mixture of one part cement, 
two and a half parts sand and five parts broken stone of 1 in. 
diameter will be suitable'^'. A piece ot: old iron standard or a in. 
iron rod or other scrap metal is embedded in the concrete block in 
such a way that a hook protrudes above the ground; it may also 
be secured with barbed wire. The wires of the stay consisting of, 
say 4 strands of No. 8 wire intertwined, can be attached to the 
hook without coming into contact with the ground where it generally 
corrodes later on. 

The distance between the concrete block and the pole to which 
its wire stay is attached is very important and usually varies from 
3 to 8 feet. The strength of the pole is considerably increased by 
a greater distance, but unfortunately more space will also be required 
for the block. When the pole slants backwards, the distance between 
the pole and the block may be smaller and in this way space can be 
saved. 



Fig. VI. — A young Molinera de Gorda vine on overhead trellising as 
seen from below. Note the 2ft. by 2 ft. squares formed by the wire 
netting and the symmetrical spread of the vine. 


Inside Standards , — Every vine is supported by a treated wooden 
pole with a diameter of 1-3 ins. at the upper end. These inside 
standards should not be unnecessarily thick since they constitute a 
big item in the total trellising costs. If light supports are used, it 
may be advisable in the cavSe of large blocks to use thicker inside 
poles, say every fifth row. If the stem is trained vertically out of the 
ground, the vine itself will help to support the trellis later. 

The base of the support need not extend more than 6 ins. into 
the ground, and some growers prefer it to rest on the surface where 

* One hundred of these 5-inch concrete blocks will require 25 pockets of 
cement (94 lb. per pocket), 2^ cub. yds, sand md ^ cub. yds. stone which will 
amount to about ^7, IDs. at the present prices. If the building sand is of a 
poor quality, one part of cement may be used to two parts of sand and four 
parts of stone. In the latter case, the total costs will amount to about £8. 10s. 
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rot ifci less liable to wet in. If tlio soil is soft, tlie su])port should rest 
on a flat stone or else it will sink into the soil. x\noiher good method 
which is {sometimes ap])lie<l even in ilu‘ case of ih<^ outside poles, is to 
use poles which are one or two feet longer Ilian the actual length 
required and to attach the wire to their sides. Should Ihe lowtw 
ends of these iioles rot off, they <‘aii simply he ]dauted deeper. 

The tvtring system . — When the jioles are in a position and the 
concretcj blocks are firmly conqnicted, a strong uiistri’tchable wire 
({able, consisting of about 6 strands ot‘ oval iNo. EJ by 14 or nnind 
No. Id steel wire intertwined, is strained ami wound rouml the outer 
edge of tbe trellis and nailed or ciaiuped 1o ilie lu^ads of the outside 
poles on the outside. After this the wire network forming the overluaid 
trellis is strained with similar single stj‘a,nds of galvanised steed win). 
There are two methods of doing this. The wires may he* drawn 
lengthwise and crosswise to form a roof consisting of s(|uares wit,h 
sides of 2 ft. or less (Eig. VI). Alternatively, iln‘ wires may all be 
drawn in one direction, about 9 to 12 imdies a])art with wiravs crossing 
at right angles at intervals to support ihe st ructure tEig. IV, PQRS). 
The latter system is, perhaps more practi(‘a! with ;i view to the 
renioval of the shoots after winter i»runing. 

To prevent the wires from slijqiing, (‘specially in i*ase.s where 
the outer cabb^ is by no moans rectangular ilhg. \V A-D), barbed 
wire is sometimes strained together with the cabl(‘s, to hold the inner 
wires rigid. Slipping of the inner strands can iarthei’ la* reduced, 
especially in trellises with a network of H(|uares, by lacing Ihe inner 
strands, and where necessary, strengl honing tlu‘ poinis of inter- 
section with binding .wire. 

Nh)ie that all Ihe strands need not b(‘ strained when tin* trellis 
is constructed, but if preferred, wires may In* addinl as ihe vine 
develops. Where the vines are planted deustdy it may be <‘V(m be 
advisable to omit a few w'inis here and there* b(*lw(*en iln‘ rows so 
as to allow of better x^^^netration of the rays of the sun Eig. IV, 
PQRS.) 

Size of Trellis Plot . — Several morgen may bo taken ux> by one 
unbroken overhead trellis. The only limiting factor as regards the 
size,^ is the necessity for paths between the vines. A very large 
trellis consists of several units such as the one described above. For 
purposes of construction, however, it ivS doubtful whether it would 
be advisable to use more tlup morgen for one unit, otherwise 
difficulty may be experienced in straining the wires, etc. 

Time of TrelUsiny. —As in the case of other trellises, stays and 
posts must as far as possible be planted early in winter to enable them 
to become fiimly entrenched during the rainy semson. Strain the 
wires in spring when the ex])ansion is not abnormal and ihe soil has 
settled. 


Advantages of the Overhead Trellis* 

(1) Owing to the better development of the vines, larger crops 
are obtained per soil unit than in the case of any other system. A 
yield of twenty tons per morgen is nol: abnormal for an ordinarv 
table-grape variety. 

(2) The quality of the grapes is excellent. The vine develops 
as well as it would in its original wild state and consequently 
the growth and the yield are well balanced and defects like non- 
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setting, are much less commori. Bruising, too, is infrequent, since 
the fiuit and the leaves grow in separate horizontal planes. 

(3) Cultivation, supervision of labour and inspection are con- 
siderably facilitated by the absolute freedom of movement in all 
directions of man, animal or machine, which is possible under the 
overhead trellis. Moreover the rows are wide and ploughing can 
be cariied out with ease, lengthwise as well as crosswise. Much 
manual labour such as digging of ridges is eliminated by this method. 
Human labour which is the most important cost item in table-grape 
production is therefore reduced or more effectively controlled. 

(4) Tinder the overhead trellis livestock farming such as poultry 
farming, pig farming, etc., may be combined with table-grape 
production. 


Disadvantages of the Overhead Trellis. 

(1) It is impossible to fumigate such a trellis. The trellis is 
too large to be covered with a fumigation tarpaulin. In the past 
this constituted a limiting factor in the use of the overhead trellis 
since it made the control of mealy hug impossible. The position has 
been ameliorated however, by the new method of mealy-bug control, 
viz. the use of ants. 

(2) It is often alleged that the height of the overhead trellis 
makes activities such as pre-thinning, pruning, etc., very tiring. 
This is undoubtedly an exaggeration. Labourers soon get used to 
the new position. The work can also be facilitated by the use of 
convenient step ladders or boxes. 

(3) The yield demanded from the overhead trellis is often out of 
all proportion to its capacity, large as it is, with the result that 
pigmentation is not satisfacloiy or the crop is late. In areas or on 
soil where pigmentation is unsatisfactory, it is in any case difficult to 
cultivate a variety such as Barlinka successfully on an overhead 
trellis. 

(4) Sunlight does not always penetrate satisfactorily into the 
overhead trellis. Alltliough in the case of some varieties direct sun- 
light is not always indispensable to colouring, it is always desirable, 
for hygienic reasons, that the sun should penetrate sufficiently to 
give the soil a patchy appearance. 

The best way io improve infiltration of light in the overhead 
trellis is to leave sufficient space between the vines. An espacement 
of 12 ft. X 12 ft. to 15 ft. X 15 ft. should be aimed at. 

In really rich soil, good results have been obtained with a space 
of as much as 400 vsquare feet per vine. The vines should also be 
correctly pruned and suckered. 

(5) Some people maintain that the overhead trellis is more liable 
to damage by wind. Wliile it is true that owing to its height, the 
overhead trellis is exposed to stronger wind, it does not seenr to 
sustain more damage as a result of this than any other trellises. 
This may be due to the fact that the circulation of air is much freer 
under tlie overhead trellis than in the case of other trellising systems, 
so that the wind is not checked with so much force, with the result 
that the damage is minimized. At the same time, better aeration 
makes for healthier grapes, one of the reasons being that the fruit 
dries more easily after rain. 

(6) vSatisfactoty topping is not possible in the shoots of vines on 
an overhead trellis. vSince, however, the vine can develop more 
freely, its growth is better balanced and topping is not so important. 
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(7) The overhead trellis cannot be recommended unless (con- 
ditions are favourable, since otherwise the big expenditure involved 
will not be justified. 


Conditions under which the Overhead Trellis can be Recommended. 

The overhead trellis is recommended only when: — 

1. The vines are sufficiently vigorous to cover the trellis. Eor 
this to be possible the soil should be fairly deep and feidile and 
irrigation wat(cr is usually, but not invariably, reejuired. The 
variety planted should be a fairly vigorous grower which will thrive 
as a large vine. Hanepoot, e.g., is not always successful on over- 
head trellising. There ar(i, however, some exceptions. 

2. Conditions are favourable for pigmentation. 


Construction Costs of the Overhead Trellis*. 

The costs will vary according to the size and shape of the trellis, 
the quality of the material, espacement, hardness of the soil, etc., 
The larger the plot and more especially the s(iuarer the shape, the 
wi(ler the spacing and the heavier the soil, tln^, more cuuniomical the 
construction of the trellis will he. 

The apecifi(‘-ations givmi below are for a stjiiare trellis comprising 
an arcui of 1 inorgcm. It is made of vertical iron corru^r straining 
posts ami chemic.all.v treated wooden outside ])ol(^s obtained from 
the ])(q)aiiment of Fonssi.ry. The vines are 10 ft. X 12 ft. high and 


Comtructio 7 i Costs of an Overhead Trellis Cornprisiny One M or yen- 
1940 (Transport Costs Esxdaded)* 


4 (loiMiur i) 08 tB. light (used rails) at 5s. each 

no outside straining poles (oreosoted wood) length, 10 ft., 
diameter uppei||end 4-6 inches, at £13. 16s. per 100. ....... 

750 supports, treated wood, length 7 ft. 6 inches diameter, upper 

end IJ-lf in. at £1. 3s per 100 

Total, poles — 

118 iron stays, iron piping (used) leu jjth 5 ft., diameter, 1| in. at 

£2. 10s. per 

60 pockets of cement (94 lb. per pocket) at 28. per pocket. . . . 
6 cub. yards broken stone* diameter 1 inch at 7s. 6d. per cub. yard 

Z cub. yards building sand at 4s. 6d. per cub yard 

Total, stays 

21 rolls galvanized wire No. 12 X 14, about 1,600 yards per 100 

lb. roll at £1 . 128. per roll 

4 rolls galvanized wire No. 8, about 460 yards per 100 lb. roll 

at 98* per roll.... 

Total, wiee 

Nails, length 2i in 

Clamps, length f in 

Total, nails anp clamps... 

Labour, unskilled 

Total, itkskillep labour 

Total costs (transport costs exclubed) — 


£ s. (L 

£ 8* d. 

1 0 0 


15 2 6 


8 12 6 

24 15 0 

2 10 0 

3 0 0 


2 5 0 


0 13 0 

8 17 « 

33 12 0 

1 16 0 



35 8 0 

0 3 0 


1 2 6 



15 6 

6 0 0 



5 0 0 


75 0 0 





* The writer would like to thank Mr. 0. van Velden of the experiment farm Bien Bonne, 
Oroot Brakenstein, for assistance with the collection of some of the data* 
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the wire is strained in both directions at intervals of 2 ft. The soil 
is ordinary loamy soil. The prices quoted are those prevailing in 
1940. At that stage the price of wire had already risen considerably. 
Since the cost of the wire constitutes about 47 per cent, of the total 
costs of the trellis, it is a very important factor to consider. With 
the particulars given below, it should be possible after making a few 
enquiries about the^ prevailing prices of material, to make an esti- 
mate of the approximate costs of a trellis at any given time. 

LITERATURE. 

Manaeesi, a. (1936). — Notice storiche e sugli alberi usati sino dalV areticMta in Italia 
come tutori per le vitL (Historical and cultural notes on the trees used in Italy as supports 
for vines). Ann. Soc. Agrar. Bologna. 1936, Vol. 64. Horticultural Abstracts, I.A.B., 
Dec. 1938, 1016. 


Farming is a Business : — 

\_Gontvimed from page 320. 

statements. This is, indeed, the only manner in which he can 
calculate the financial result of his year’s business. It was in this 
respect that the old commercial system of bookkeeping was so clumsy 
and unintelligible for the farmer and was consequently responsible 
for so many frustrated efforts. 

In the explanatory pamphlet, the following three methods 
of summarizing are suggested and explained — each one adapted tc 
the number of details which the farmer wishes to iicord: — 

(1) A method for the majority of farmers who are interested 
only in the total income and expenditure of their farming concern 
as an indivisible unit. This is the obvious method for purposes of 
income-tax returns. 

(2) A method for the compartively large number of farmep 
who take a particular interest in the capital investment in their 
farms. The financial result of the year’s business may also be 
calculated in this manner, and moreover, the farmer has a simplified 
and valuable balance sheet at his disposal at the end of the year. 

(3) A method for the individual who takes an interest in the 
analysis of the various branches of his enterprise. Here too, pro- 
vision is made for the calculation of the final result for the farm as 
a whole. 

In the following article it will be indicated to what extent the 
farmer will be rewarded for his sacrifice of the time and effort in 
keeping books, i.e., if he follows the system of the “ Account book 
for Farmers.” 
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Wool Produced in the South-Eastern 
Orange Free State* 

J. C* de Klerk, Sheep and Wool OflScer, College of Agriculture, 

Glen. 

TN this article, whi(4i is a sequel to a previous aiticle''*' on the vaJue 
and quality of wool prodnc<al in liie sont li-easlern Orange t’ree 
State, i.e. in the districts of Springfoniein, Troin])shurg, Sniithfield, 
Jiethnlie, Edenhurg, Dewadsdorp, Itouwille, Ih'ddershurg, Woqxnun' 
and Zastrou, the wool yields of these districts lor the Iasi two years 
are compared, with iln^ ohject of cleterinining wlietlu'r tlu' fact ihat 
the 1945 cdip was subjec-ted to a period of scvei’o drought wliereUvS the 
1944 cli]) experienced favourable climatic (n>ndii ions, caused any 
considerable ditfeienees in the physical cliarachu’s of th(‘ uool. 

Quality of Wool. 

The Tronipsburg district is taken as an example, sinc*e it is more 
or less representative of the surrounding distidcis. 

In the following table a comparison is nuule between .all fleece 
wool (dipped in this district from the beginning of the shtmring- 
semson until the end of December for the years 1941 and 1945. 


vSi'JASON 1!M4 >jr». 


Si:as«)N iniA 4(». 


NuTuh(‘r uf ImlcH of flrn'cc vv()ol Hiuilyncd : 010. 


Nuial»‘i' of bales of i 
wool ana lysed ; KlTk 


Pwilcs. 


1. Typo - 

Weaving wool.. 573 

(lood top 208 

Inferior top IM) 

2. L(‘ngfcb— 

A-ieagtb, 2.f in. and longer. . 371 

lidengfch, 2:i in. and longer 355 

C-iength IJ in, and shorter. . IS4 

3. PineiieHs — 

Fine wool 5()8 

Medium wool 323 

Strong wool 10 


Pei’eenl!ig(‘, 

53 

32*7 

4‘3 

U)'7 
39 • 
20 ‘2 

02 '4 
35 ' 5 
2'1 


bib'H, 

l*(*r»M‘niag(‘, 

552 

(ii 

232 

28 

“n 

S 

373 

45-2 

395 

37 3 

147 i 

17-5 

595 

51-3 

208 

35 '1 

21 

2*5 


Erom the above it is dear that there is hardly any dilTcroiuic in 
the quality of the wool for the two seasons, as regards the perceuiage 
of weaving wool, good top, etc. The qusuitity of inferior wool is 
slightly bigger, and this may ho ascribed to the hu'ger percentage of 
extremely dirty bad< wool due to sand and dust picked up by the 
sheep on lands. In more favourable years this avooI could have been 
wool of a good top type. 

In the classificatioii for fineness the difference is even smaller. 
What little difference there is, is in favour of more medium and 
strong wool. As regards length, there was more wool of A length than 
the previous year. 

* Tho first part of tho series appeared in the April issue of fut'mipg in" 

South Africa, 
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-of 6,646 bales of fieece wool from the south-eastern Orange Free State for the season 1944-45.. 

-of 6,860 bales of fleeee wool from the south-eastern Orange Free State from the season 1945-46. 

-of 880 bales of fleece wool from the diversefied farming areas for the season 1945-46. 

^The figures along the vertical line indicate the type percentage. 
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Condition of Wool* 

Some farmers were dissatisfied witli tlie prices obtained tliis year, 
wLen there had already been a 5 per cent, decrease on last year’s 
prices. It has been pointed out that there was a vsmall improvement 
in the length of the clips but the real seil)a(‘fv was duo to the large 
quantity of impurities such as sand and dust absorbed into the 
wool. These impurities were responsible for a coUvsidorablo increase 
in weight, a factor which is no' less ini])oriant iji price fixation than 
length, fineness or typo. 

The grapli shows the scoured yields of 6,645 bales of fleece wool 
on a percentage basis tor the season 1944, as well as the scoui'od 
yields of 0,860 bales of fleece wool from the same area for the 1945 
season. 

In addition, the graph shows the scoured yields for the same 
period of 880 bales of fleece wool from the mixed-farming areas, 
Excelsior, Winburg, Tlieunissen, Brandfort, Bloemfontein, Lady- 
brand, and Thaba ’Nchu. The wool from these districts is remark- 
ably heavy (mainly on account of sand and dust from the lands) as 
compared with that from the grassveld Karroo areas. Last year, 
e.g,, the scoured yield of back wool from the mixed farming areas 
was as low as 24 per cent. 

Decrease in the Wool Clip* 

It is well known that the wool clip of the Union decreased con- 
siderably during the past few years. This decrease was especially 
noticeable in the wool received at the port of Eavst London, e.g: 

Year* Number of 

Bales received* 

1040-41 21.%679 

1941- 42 207,700 

1942- 43 198,599 

1943- 44 185,517 

1944- 45 176,859 

The data kindly made available by a certain broker in East 
London, made possible a tabular analysis of the returns received by 
certain clients who in the ^ast ten years have more or less regularly 
sent their clips to the firm* 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OE BALES OF WOOL SENT TO A CERTAIN 
BROKER BY CERTAIN FARMERS FOB A NUMBER OF SUCCESSIVE YEARS. 


Client, 

District. 

1935/ 

36. 

1936/ 

37. 

1937/ 

38. 

1938/ 

39, 

11939/ 

40. 

1940/ 

41. 

1941/ 

42. 

1942/ 

43. 

1943/ 

44. 

1944/ 

46. 

A. 

Winburg,^ 

14 

16 

i 

14 

14 

13 


13 

16 

9 

8 

B. 

Brandfort 

16 

14 

13 

— , 

23 

13 

12 

10 

6 


C. 

Reddersburg 

17 

. 14 

14 

16 

— 

— , 

14 

12 

6 

4 

u. 

Dewetsdorp 

43 

34 

39 

41 

38 

45 

45 

26 

23 

17 

E, ' 

Hobhouso 

10 

11 

10 

16 

11 

9 

9 

6 

4 

— 

F. 

Zastron,. 

10 

16 

10 

9 

11 

6 

6 

7 

4 

. — 

G. 1 

Ladybrand 


11 

10 

8 

9 

9 

8 

8 

6 

4 


From the analysis of the fifty clips taken, it is clear that the 
decrease was most marked in the districts of Zastron, Hobhouse, 
Theunissen, Reddersburg, Smithfield and Rouxville. 
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Red Scale on Citrus and its Control 
by Natural Factors* 

Dr* G. C* Ullyett, Officer-in-Charge, Parasite Laboratory, Division 
of Entomology, Pretoria* 

TT^ITHIN recent years cases have occurred in various parts of 
^ ^ South Africa in which natural control factors have provided 
an efficient check to the increase of red scale in citrus orchards. In 
most of these, the scale population has remained as low as that 
normally experienced in orchards which receive a regular and 
thorough annual fumigation; in some, the population has been even 
more eiiectively reduced. Since this satisfactory state of affairs is 
found in widely-separated parts of the country with somewhat 
different climatic conditions (e,g., the Transvaal and eastern Cape 
Province), it is pertinent to enquire whether natural control can not 
be extended to cover a larger proportion of the citrus-growing areas 
of the Union. 

With this view, the writer has devoted some time to a study of 
the natural enemies of scale insects and has recently completed a 
tour of the main citrus-growing areas, the object of which was to 
make a comparative survey of the situation throughout the country. 
Unfortunately, the severe drought which has marked the 1945-46 
growing season and which has had such a disastrous effect on the 
important citrus area of the eastern Cape Province, has rendered any 
useful comparison impossible at this stage. In spite of this, however, 
sufficient has been learnt to make it worth-while to place certain 
conclusions before growers and to point out the fundamental 
requirements for any attempt to effect a more widespread establish- 
ment of natural control. 

The Agents of Natural CorxtroL 

Past experience has shown that a satisfactory control of an 
insect by its natural controlling factors is usually accomplished by 
means of a complex of such factors and not by any one factor 
operating alone. There are a few exceptions to this rule, but red 
scale is not one of them. Although the composition of this complex 
may vary according to geographical position, or the relative 
importance of the constituent factors may change from time to time 
or from place to place, it is still as a complex of factors that natural 
control will function. The degree of control attained will depend 
not only upon the individual efficiency of the constituents, but also 
upon the way in which these factors interact one with another* The 
study of this aspect is a difficult and complicated one and is best 
left to the specialist in this particular field. 

Within the framework of the complex we find a number of 
different types ’ of control factor. Among these are parasites, 
predators, disease and environmental factors such as tree condition 
and weather* All of these are very closely interrelated and fluc- 
tuations in the scale population are intimately bound up with 
fluctuations or alterations in one or more of these factors. The 
application of chemical measures of control will, of course, alter this 
arrangement considerably and will tend to eliminate the good effects 
of the living members of the complex. Since this will break up the 
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complex, it is eas^ to see ihal tmlui'ul and (*lH‘ini(‘.al (‘onirol are not 
(iompatible as a general rule. 

Parasites and predators are among the most important ot the 
facto 3 ‘s concerned in natural control. These are found wherever scale 
insects exist, and are together (aipahle of exerting a vcny ai)preciable 
degree of control. In Soiiili Afri(*a we possess a. very efiicient c(un- 
plex of these natural enemies whiclx have not been given a fair 
chance to prove their u'orth. Six dilforent species of ])arasitic wasps 
are knoAvn to attack and destiny led scale in (dirus orchards. Of 
those, two are very couunon and can give a liigh percentage of 
parasitism, Jly themselves, however, parasit(‘s (ainnot give 
sufliciently liigli control for commercial purposes. 

The predatory insects include a number of ladybirti landles, 
lace-wing dies, the larvae of certain midges and niitcss. It is a 
common belief that ladyliird b(‘ei]es and their larvae are the most 
important of the natural enemies and that they ar(i capable of 
giving a higher control than parasites. This is probably because the 
latter are incouspicuons and are therefore not as easily observed at 
their work. It is by no means definitely established that predators 
are the more important. It is rarely possible to obtain exact, data 
relating to the number of prey destroyed by a predator. 

Although several different, species of ladybirds ai'e found in 
citrus orchards, it does not follow that they all feed upon scale 
insects. Many of them do not. do so, while others are merely very 
(X'casional feeders. Laboratory tests do n<)t lH‘lp us v<‘ry nnudi her(‘, 
since the beetles will feed, and often brcuul, on a ntunlxn* of very 
different artificial media in (uiptiviiy, es])ecially if tlu^y are forced 
to do so. Thus, certain of th(‘ (‘.ommon aphid-feeding species will 
thrive on small moth larvae, insec.i.s which art* n(W(*r attacked in 
Nature. Beetles have also been reared on liard-bolhxl eggs, a diet 
which could not be called normal by the tiimost stretch of the 
imagination. It is therefore only by direcd observation in the field 
that the normal feeding habits can be ascertained. 

Many ladybirds and lace-wings are only casual feeders on scale; 
their more usual food consisting of mealy bugs or aphids which are 
present in the orchard. The Amine of axteh species in the control of 
scale is therefore problematical in the extreme and is pi^obably always 
very small. Thus, while the common black ?J,vochoviuii beetle is often 
abundant, its effect on the scale population is generally negligible. 

In spite of their numbers and their gross feeding habits, 'we can 
say of the predators, as of parasites, that they could not by them- 
selves produce a satisfactory commercial control of scale. It is only 
by the establishment of a mixed population of paravsites and predators 
(i.e., a cample,^ of natural enemies) ^3?ithin the orchard that such 
control becomes possible. It would be a fallacy to place emphasis 
on one or the other of these two groups. 

Environmental factors may sometimes produce a marked effect 
on scale populations, either directly or indirectly. For example, 
weather will indirectly influence mortality by determining the degree 
to which disease can destroy the scale. Diseases are favoured by a 
high humidity and high temperatures so that they can become 
important in areas having a high rainfall or a high atmospheric 
humidity as is the case in certain coastal regions. Inland, where 
the climate is much drier, disease will be negligible as a control 
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factor. Weather may have a direct effect od scale popnlations 
through the incidence of favourable or unfavourable temperatures for 
development, through drought or through unduly heavy rainfall. 
These asjDects have been described elsewhere and it is not possible to 
go more fully into them here. In certain cases, however, they will 
have a direct bearing upon the success which is attained by the 
parasites and predators. It is easy to see that if weather is detri- 
mental to the natural enemies while allowing the scale to continue 
breeding, the former will l)e unable to keep the latter in check. 

Among other environmental factors, the question of tree con- 
dition is important. There is no doubt that scale insects, and 
particularly red scale, prefer healthy, young and vigorous trees. 
Neglected orchards, where the trees have received no proper attention 
for a considerable period and have consequently lost condition, are 
almost invariably remarkalily free from scale. On the other hand, 
orchards which are well kept, are more liable to very heavy infes- 
tations. Variations in tree condition may be produced by a number 
of factors, among which are the available plant food, water and 
cultural treatment. It is necessary to bear all this in inmd in order 
to avoid confusing the unsuitability of tbe tree for tbe scale with the 
control by natural enemies. 

Neglected orchards, however, cannot be regarded as normal ones 
and will not be considered bere. We are concerned with commercial 
groves ill which tlie recognized cultural practices are carried out. 
In such groves the trees will be in a condition which will favour 
increase of the scale and, under present conditions, will be subjected 
to fumigation regularly in order to prevent heavy outbreaks of the 
insect. Under these circnmistaiK^es, parasites and predators will 
suffer very heavily by being killed off along with the scale. The 
c.omplex can no longer function as a whole and we cannot expect to 
find that natural control will become established in such orchards 
unless a radical change is made in the management. How is this to 
be brought about? 


Conditions Necessary for Natural Control. 

The presence, in sufficiently large numbers, of both parasites 
and predators is the first essential. Although they may be found 
in most orchards, they are usually prevented froin ^ breeding up 
sufficiently to reach the desired abundance. The conditions necessary 
to enable them to do this are suitable climatic conditions and a 
reasonably large scale population on which to breed. In movst, if 
not all, of our citrus-growing areas, the climate is favourable to the 
natural enemies. It is therefore the second of these conditions 
which is unfavourable and this is caused by the practice of regular 
and thorough fumigation or spraying of the trees. Not only does 
this treatment destroy large numbers of the parasites and predators 
themselves, but it also reduces the scale population to such a low 
level that no breeding up of any large population of natural enemies 
is possible. Hence there are comparatively few of these in a normal 
commercial grove. 

The situation is aggravated by the practice of summer fumi- 
gation. During the warmer months, parasites and predators are 
active and are reproducing, whereas during the winter their activity 
is either considerably reduced or practically ceases. Summer 
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ftimigation, therefore, is calcukted to do the greatest amount of 
harm to these useful insects. 

Since the parasites and predators of scale insects are almost 
invariably present in citrus orchards, albeit in small numbers, the 
main essentials for their encouragement and the eventual establish- 
ment of natural control are a sufficiently large scale population to 
start with and a cessation of artificial control of the scale. This 
means that the grower who wishes to enjoy the advantages of natural 
control must actually encourage a certain degree of scale infestation 
over a period sufficient to enable the parasites and predators ^ to 
establish populations which are capable of dealing with the situation 
at a later date. 

This does not mean that a heavy infestation is necessary in the 
orchard. Indeed, this would he undesirable for several reasons. We 
do not desire to prolong the time required for this population to be 
controlled by natural enemies; nor is it desired to Sill the trees. 
The type of infestation that would meet the case might be described 
as a medium one, i.e. one that is well below the danger point as 
regards the tree itself. 

It must he emphasized that before natural control can become 
established, there must he a minor outbreak of scale. This, of 
course, involves a certain loss of exportable fruit during the period 
of evstablishment and here lies the major problem which must be 
faced by the grower. It ivS noteworthy that, in the few cases where 
we (‘un definitely say that natural control has beciome established, 
this has happened either by design or by accident. In each case, the 
orchard in question has 1)een left unfumigated for a period of at 
least two years, irrospeidive of the existing scale population. In 
each case, no further fumigation has been necessary since. Some 
of these orchards have remained under natural control for from 
four to six years, and the results have been -equal to those obtained 
by regular annual fumigation. 


Suggestions for Consideration. 

Before discussing the solution of the practical difficulties 
involved, it is as well to draw attention to two important points 
regarding natural control as it affects citrus orchards. In the first 
place, although^ natural enemies are known to occur in nearly all 
orchards in this country, there is no guarantee that they will 
eventually control scale even though the necessary steps are taken 
to encourage them. As has been mentioned above, fluctuations in 
the populations of both scale and its natural enemies are often 
influenced by other environmental factors, and these may operate to 
limit the degre-e of control exerted by parasites and predators. 
Satisfactory natural control may therefore never he attained. This 
is seldom likely to happen, but should nevertheless be borne in mind. 
Secondly, natural control may not always give the same high degree 
of control every year, although it has become well established. 
Again, other fectors may cause a diminution in control in certain 
years, hut this will he temporary and the control will almost 
invariably become re-established in the following year. As an 
example, drought may be the direct cause of mortality in the scale 
population, as it has been during the present summer. This will 
reduce the scale population at the critical time when parasites and 
predators are breeding up, and so will deprive them of a suitable 
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•^quantity of food. The result will be a much reduced population of 
natural enemies which will not be able to cope with any sudden 
increase in the scale population. There will therefore be an outbreak 
of scale until parasites and predators are again in a position to 
control it. 

In establishing natural control, the major problem to be faced 
is one of finance. The loss of a large proportion of the exportable 
fruit during the first two years must be provided for in each case. 
This does not present any very great difficulty for the larger estates. 
In their case, individual orchards can be turned over to natural 
control as required and the whole process is a gradual one extending 
over a period of years until the whole estate is dealt with. More- 
over, a reserve fund can be put aside for the purpose, this sum being 
looked upon as capital expenditure. The results obtained from the 
permanent control extending over future years will represent a 
substantial profit on this investment, since the costs of fumigation 
are high and these will now disappear. 

It is the small grower, who depends upon his grove for a 
substantial part of his annual income, who will be unable to afford 
this loss. Furthermore, the size of his grove often precludes any 
gradual change-over such as that mentioned above. In this case 
some financial provision needs to be made in order to tide him over 
the necessary period. This could best be done by the co-operative 
societies who, if they wish to help their members in this problem, 
should devote any spare profits to a special fund for the purpose. 

Without any further detailed research on the subject, we know 
that natural control can become effective in citrus orchards in this 
country if it is once established. We also know that there are times 
when this control will tend to break down temporarily and sup- 
plementary measures become necessary in order to safeguard the 
health of the trees. The establishment and maintenance of natural 
control in citrus orchards is not the simple problem that is provided 
by the present methods of control. It requires the guidance of a 
competent entomologist who is versed in the intricacies of biological 
control and should not be undertaken lightly. 


Sale of Blowfly Spray. 

As from 1 June 1946 Blowfly Spray will be available in one (1) 
gallon and five (5) gallon drums at 6s. and 23s. respectively. These 
prices include the drums, which become the property of the buyer 
of the spray and will not be accepted for refilling. Possessors 
of 25 to 45 gallon drums may forward these, railage paid, to the 
Director of' Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort, Pretoria North 
station, to be refilled. The name and address of the sender must he 
painted clearly on the drums. No unmarked drums will be received. 
The price of Blowfly Spray in such owners’ drums is Ss. 6d, per 
gallon. 
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Enzymes in Foods* 

F* J* H* le Riche, Western Province Fruit Research Station, 

Stellenbosch* 

F oods are either dead or alive. Fruit and vegetables, foi* 
example, nre stored in a living* state, whereas meat is invariably 
stored as dead material. Bolli tliese groups of food are subject io 
decay which is caused either by micro-organisms, which come from 
contamimition, or by eimyiues, which exist in living tissue. The 
number of micro-organisms can be greatly reduced by kee])ing 
environmeniaJ conditions clean, but em^ynu'S have to be ireaLed in 
special ways. 

Ensyuies are spe(*ial proteins built u]) by tlie plant tor the 
purpose of accelerating llie chemical reactions that must go on if 
the tissue is to live. After the death of tlm tissue many sucli sub- 
stances continue to i unction, and they cause the disintegration 
known as autolysis when enzymes only arc present, and as decay 
w^heu both enzymes and micro-organisms are present. 

TTiese protein substances are of considerable importance in the 
preparation and preservation of fruit and vegetable products. They 
are mainly res]n>nsible for the destruction of vitamin 0 in freshly 
expressed frui(, and vegetable juices, shredded or pnl]>ed material, 
a, ml during ordinary storage owing to the ])resenoe of asi'orbase, an 
enzyme timi. catalyzes nxidiiiion of as(‘or1)ic- mad During sun-drying, 
fruits darken owing (o the action of oxidizing enzymes. Overripe or 
( 1 ‘usbed fruits lose nnicb of their jellying powej* because of pectoly- 
ti(i enzymes. Yeast fermeniaiion is, of course, a classic (?xample of 
a sot of reactions involving enzyme action. Enzymes may cause 
uiulesireablo changes in flavour and odour in fr()zen-])ack fruits and 
vegetables. Pe(‘tin-s])]itting enzymes are utilized in the elarifleation 
of fruit juices. 

In the home prepaj'ation of fruits and vegetabl(‘s, Ingli percen- 
tage>s of valuable nutrients are lost on ac(*ount of the a(dion of 
enzyme systems. The nutritive value of these produeds cons(3qiiently 
decreases and in ])eri(ids of severe shortages, when all foods must 
be conserved, people may suffer from deficiencies due to the incorrect 
handling of fruits and vegetables prior to cooking or fresh 
consumption. 

Preventing Effects of Enzyme Reactions. 

The most important precaution against the dcvstructive effocis 
of certain enzymes in living material is the elimination of exces- 
sive cell rupture; this includes bruiaing, cutting, shredding and 
mincing. When fruits and vegetables are subjected to these 
practices, large amounts of the enzymes are liberated with the cell 
sap, which are then responsible for the rapid destruction of ascorbic 
acid. Experiments have proved that in the shredding of fresh 
cabbage, up to 50 per cent, of its ascorbic acid is destroyed within 
a period of 15 minutCvS. Should the teniperatixre and hydrogen-ion 
conditions be favourable for the reactions of tlie enzymes, the 
destruction may be still greater. This also applies to the majority 
of other vegetables. 

The general practice in homes of preparing fruit and vegetable 
salads by fine cutting, shredding or mincing of the fresh material 
and then allowing this to stand for long periods prior to eating, is 
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to be condemned and not encouraged at all. If these foods must 
be cut into very small pieces, this should be done immediately 
before eating, and the foods kept in a cold, slightly acid medium. 
The application of vinegar or lemon juice to fruit and vegetable 
salads greatly assists in retaining the ascorbic acid, by slowing down 
the enzymic reactions. 

The practice of shredding or slicing vegetables, e.g. beans, 
potatoes and carrots, the night before cooking them, lends itself to 
severe criticism, as minerals are leached out and enzymes destroy 
a large jDercentage of the nutritive elements of these vegetables. 

The recommended procedure, which will result in a higher 
retention of ascorbic acid in the home preparation of fruits and 
vegetables, is to avoid the unnecessary liberation of enzymes at 
favourable temperatures and in high hydrogen-ion concentrations 
and to carry out the home preparation processes in a minimum of time. 
Enzymes should be inactivated as soon as possible. This is success- 
fully done by immersing the vegetable in boiling water for at least 
5 minutes. Blanching can also l3e done in live steam. If possible, 
cabbage should be cooked by putting small quantities of w’hole leaves 
into boiling water. The enzymes will immediately be inactivated and 
larger percentages of ascorbic acid retained. Vegetables may. be 
(ait or minced, as desired, with a minimum amount of loss, after 
having been blanched. 

During periods when protective foods are scarce, or in areas 
where fruit and vegetables are not produced in large quantities, it 
is essential that the nutritive elements be retained and that the 
destruction caused by certain enzymes be eliminated as far as 
possible. 

In the industrial preservation of fruits and vegetables, tlie 
inactivation of respiratory and other enzymevS of fruits and 
vegetables by scalding or blanching is now well established as an 
esvse'ntial practice. The heating, however, often causes profound 
modifications in texture, may cause the formation of undesirable 
cooked flavours, and may bring about the loss of desirable elements 
such as soluble salts and vitamins. For the above reasons, consider- 
able attention has been paid to the development of blanching 
procedures which are adequate for the necessary destruction of the 
enzymes, but which wall result in a minimum of the undesirable 
changes. 

in the factory processing of foods, the most desirable and 
effective measures of enzyme inactivation are employed, and it may 
safely be stated that canned vegetables very often contain more 
nutritive elements than so-called fresh vegetables as prepared in 
many homes. 

In the dehydration, canning and freezing of fruits and vege- 
tables, the inactivation of the oxidizing enzyme systems is the most 
important operation in order to maintain quality and palatability. 
In freezing and dehydration, satisfactory products have been obtained 
by blanching vegetables for 3 to 6 minutes at 90-100^0. Such 
products retain their good quality, for long periods. 

Nature of Enzymes. 

In order to discuss the action of enzymes, it is necessary to 
know more about these substances. 

An enzyme may be defined as a heat-labile catalyst, elaborated 
by living cells, yet capable of acting independently of the life 
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processes ol tlie cell. As an example, invertase may be taken; it is 
an enzyme secreted by Jiving yeast cells. It can be isolated irom 
yeast by suitable means and will still retain its power of catalyzing 
the inversion, i.e. hydrolysis of cane sugar into laevulose and dex- 
trose. Enzymes are rendered inactive by heat, and invertase is 
inactivated by heating to SO'^C. In this respect it and other enzymes 
difter from simple chemical catalysts such as iilatinum black, manga- 
nese dioxide, etc., which are not destroyed by heating at or below 
100 ^ 0 . 

Theoretically, enzymes merely catalyze on existing reactions; 
but actually there is proof that they also initiate reuctions. An 
example of the latter fact is that in a pure cane-sugar solution 
there is no detectable change to inA^ert sugar, but if invertase is 
added, the inversion is initiated and proceeds rapidly. 

A very important characteristic of enzymes is that they are 
specific in their action. Inorganic catalysts are usually capable 
of catalyzing a number of very different reactions. On the other 
hand, enzymes are usually limited to the Catalysis of a single 
reaction, or group of similar reactions. For example, invertase 
can bring about the hydrolysis of sucrose, but cannot similarly 
affect lactose or maltose, although these other two sugars have the 
same empirical formula as cane sugar, and both are 

disaccharides. In similar ways, emulsin, tyrosinase, laccase, 
uscorbinase, etc., are specific in their action. 

Although each enzyme is generally supposed to be a definite 
chemical substance, enzymes are classified according to the 
nature of the substrate, or according to the character of the trans- 
formation induced by the enzyme. 

Some of the better known groups of enzymes, which are con- 
venient for purpose of comparison and discussion, are given below : — 

(1) Hydrolytic enzymes , — These include sugar-inverting enzymes, 
e.g. invertase, maltase and lactase; pectolic enzymes, e.g, pectast 
and pectinase; protein-splitting enzymes, e.g. pepsin, trypsin, 
papain, bromelin, etc. ; as well as lipases, diastases, tannases, 
urease, etc. 

(2) Oxidizing enzymes , — They are the most important in fruits 
and vegetables and the following systems are of importance, viz, 
peroxidases, dehydrogenases and oxidases. 

(3) Other groups of enzymes, which are also of importance, 
may be classified under the reductases, catalase, zymase, mutases 
and the clotting enzymes, which include rennin (the milk-clotting 
enzyme), and thrombase (the blood-clotting enzyme). 

Enzymes are complex systems and are greatly influenced by 
heat, hydrogen-ion concentration (pH) and radiation. The velocity 
of the enzyme action is greatly affected by temperature. Experi- 
mentally it has been proved that, within certain temperature limits, 
the velocity is increased by rise in temperature until an optimum 
temperature causes a decrease in the velocity until the inactivation 
temperature, at which the enzyme is rapidly destroyed, is attained. 
The optimum temperature is effected by the hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration, the ratio of substrate to enzyme, and numerous other factors* 
For most enzymes the optimum temperature lies l)etween 40® and 
50® 0. An increase of 10®C causes the reaction velocity to increase 
2 to 3 times. Beyond the optimum temperature, the rate of 
inactivation of enzymes by heat rapidly decreases. This temperature, 
however, depends upon the pH value of the medium, upon whether the 
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enzyme is in solution or dry, and upon the length of the heating 
period. In a solution at the optimal pH value of the enzyme and 
in the absence of substrate, the inactivation temperature for most 
enzymes, heated for 5 minutes, lies between 75^ and 85^0. 

. Short wave-lengths of light, particularly those of the ultra- 
violet range, exert a destructive effect on some enzymes. Ultra- 
sonic radiation rapidly destroys the peroxidase of fruits. X-rays 
appear to be less destructive than ultra-violet rays on enzymes. 

There are various explanations of and theories on, the manner 
in which enzymes brings about transformations. These theories 
cannot be discussed in this paper, but they agree, however, on the 
assumption that an intermediate compound of substrate and enzyme 
is formed, as is true for other catalysts. 

Enzymes play a very important role in all the different aspects 
of food processing and preservation. They are responsible for the 
destruction of vitamins, of which vitamin C is the most important, 
and also for colour changes, breakdown of pectolic substances and 
general deterioration of the quality and palatability of preserved 
foods. 


Summary. 

Regarding the importance of rapid enzyme destruction in fresh 
fruit and vegetables, it may be stated that, in the usual methods of 
preparing these foods in homes and institutions, up to 60 per cent, of 
the ascorbic acid is lost, while quality and palatability may be 
subject to a 20 per cent, deterioration. These losses are due 
largely to excessive cell rupture, favourable temperatures for 
enzymic action and to low acidities of the substrate mediums. These 
conditions should be made as unfavourable as possible so that no 
undesirable reactions can take place. Vegetables which are rich 
sources of destructive enzymes are, cabbage, cauliflower, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, spinach, lettuce, potatoes, beans, carrots and peas. All 
other vegetables are also rich in such enzymes and should be handled 
with similar care and rapidity. 

In the cultivation of the abovementioned vegetables, it thus 
becomes evident that only the most suitable varieties with high 
antiscorbutic values and low enzyme actions should be grown. Ex- 
tensive work on the suitability of different vegetable varieties for 
processing and fresh consumption has been conducted, and the results 
will he published in the near future. 

It is axiomatic that vitamin concentrates and synthetic vitamins 
should not Jb© lised when natoab food sources are available in 
adequate amounts. However desirable in theory it may be to adhere 
to this precept, practical considerations may demand deviation from 
it. The incorrect handling and preparation of many foods contri- 
butes to the unnecessary destruction of nutritive elements and the 
need for synthetic products. 
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Dryland Wheat, 

F, X. Laubscher, College of Agriculture, Potchefstroom* 

S INCE last summeT yielded poor crops, many farmers are now 
pinning their hopes on a better winter-cereal crop and have, 
no doubt, made large-scale preparations tor the cultivation of wheat 
on dryland. This method of cultivation can be successfully applied 
over a large poriioii of ilie summer-rainfall area, provided that 
spring rains are not too late. In the western Trnnsvaai and the 
western Orange Free State, however, this entails too great a risk. 

The sowing of dryland wheat is, of course, contingent on 
adequate autumn rains and early rains the following spring when 
the wheat reaches the tiowering stage. 

During the w'inter months, May to July, and even as late avS 
August, transpiration and water absorblion is negligible in wheat. 
Farmers will therefore have to rely on the autumn rains for purposes 
of ploughing and cultivating the soil so tliat a reserve sn})ply of 
water can be absorbed into the soil for maintaining the wheat 
until the spring rains set in. The sowing season and ibe following 
spring are critical times for dryland wheat. For thivS reason it is 
better to sow the wheat in moist soil with sufficient reserve moisture 
to maintain the plants until late spring than to sow it in dry soil 
in the hope that late rains will fall in time for germination. 

Moisture in Spring, 

Dryland wheat whicdi has been established in autumn and tided 
over the winter by judicious management, is liable to dry out 
as soon as the warm spring weather sets in and the growing plants 
require more moistures Tliis is the period when a moishire reserve 
in the soil is so vitally necessary. A dry spring involves a muck 
greater risk and one which is more ditticuli to combat than 
unfavourable conditions during the sowing season. The water 
requirements of the plants increase in warm weather and conse- 
quently, if the plants reach the flowering stage before the spring 
rains set in, there is little hope of a successful wheat crop. 

Management, 

Farmers should aim at establishing their wheat crop well before 
the winter but they should see that the crop is not too luxuriant 
or leafy, since this will exhaust the moisture reserves and lower 
the crop's resistance to spring drought. If the crop is well esta- 
blished and shows signs of a strong vegetative development before 
winter, light grazing is advisable. 

The plants should he strong hut not leafy. Similarly, the 
crop should be grazed lightly after any warm period during winter 
likely to stiinulate leaf development. This will prevent the crop 
from developing too luxuriantly. This type of grazing, designed, as. 
it is, to arrest development, is of special importance with the advent 
of spring since it prevents the plants from sprouting before the 
chances for rain are fairly favourable. The fact must not be lost 
sight of that grazing may have a very detrimental effect on the 
plants and cause a considerable decrease in the yield if applied 
the wheat has reached the piping stage. The chief aim of 
system should therefore be to delay the piping and the 
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^lo^Yel•illg stage as far as tlie particular wheat variety and the 
prevailing vreather conditions permit. The valne of the grazing 
obtained from wheat sown in autumn will offset some, if not all 
the costs entailed by cultivation, seed, etc. Since there is always 
a certain degree of risk attached to the culiivation of diyland wheat 
as a cereal in the summer-rainfall area, the provision of winter 
grazing should be the chief aim, and the possibility of a cereal crop 
should be a secondary consideration, depending on conditions in 
spring. A dry spring will miniinize the chances for a cei'eal crop, 
it goes without saying, therefore, that under such conditions any 
available wheat will be more valuable as stock feed. Wheat which 
reaches the flowering stage during a period of drought, should be 
used for grazing. 


Varieties and Areas. 

Scheepers is the most important variety sown as dryland wheat 
in autumn (March- April). It thrives well in the dryland wheat area 
of the Orange Free State, the eastern Transvaal and the north- 
eastern Cape Province. Scheepers may he regarded to-day as one of 
the woiid^s finest drought-resistant varieties and its main advantage 
lies ill the fact that early high temperatures do not increase its 
rate of development to any appreciable extent. Where many other 
varieties sprout and form ears at the first sign of warm weather, 
Scheepers maintains a, steady rate of growth and this variety 
literally seems to w’ait for the summer rains before sprouting, 
lint even this variety does not remain hardy indefinitely. If the 
spring rains are too late, it too, will die. For this reason Scheepers 
may sometimes be sown even later if winter rains happen to fall, 
although earlier and faster-growing varieties would be the obvious 
choice, for the secret of success with dryland wheat lies in the 
resistance of a variety lo drought and heat in spring. 

In the southern Orange Fj‘ee State there seems to be a revival 
of the old Red Victoria variety under the name of Victory. This 
variety has the same defects as Scheepers and is, if anything, even 
more susceptible to blight, hut it does not sprout as well as the latter 
under similar conditions. Its main advantage lies in the fact that, 
liecause of its long growdng period, so much of the spring is spent 
in the vegetative stage. 

In those areas, where the winter is iiariicularly severe, Red 
Egyptian offers a good alternative. In fact, early varieties have 
little scope under dryland farming, except after winter rains. 
vSpring Early (in the Free State) and Gluretty (in the north-eastern 
Cape) appear to be popular choices, although farther north 
Lalkasarwali will probably do better. This variety yields good 
results oil the Springbok Flats, although actually autumn cropping 
is the practice there. Its main drawback is that it might be killed 
by frost in the florescent stage. 

Under dryland conditions the seed should be sown more sparsely 
than under irrigation, namely, 60 to 80 lb. of seed per morgen, 
either by means of a wheat drill or by hand and worked in by means 
of a disc harrow. 

Stinking smut in wheat can effectively be controlled by means 
of such fungicides as Ceresan, Arasan, Agrosan. An application 
of superphosphate at the rate of 200 to 300 Ih. per morgen or of 
an equal quantity of, mixture E (4-12-0), is recommended. Such 
fertilizer may he sown either hy means of a drill or may be broadcast 
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before ploug*hing‘. Soils wliich have been fertilized for summer 
(iereabs need not be treated again. 

Wheat after Maize. 

The pi'uctice of sowing wheat immediately after maize or mce 
versa has in the past ])resented many difficulties in those cases where 
land is limited. 

The practice whicli has gained favour during the war years^ 
namely that of planting maize in wide rows so as to allow of inter- 
row cultivation with a disc harrow, seems to offer a partial solution 
to the problem, in that it enables the farmer to work his winter 
cereals hilo the soil between the wide maize rows, when caxTying 
out his final cultivation operations. This practice is, however, by 
no means simple, involving, as it does, a high degree of meclianiza- 
lion and is indeed based on a tractor disc harrow unit. The growing 
winter cereal ])resents no problem in the harvesting of maize, but 
maize stalks form an obstruction when the wheat is cut. This 
problem can be solved by allowing the lands to be grazed during early 
winter. Maize stalks grazed in conjunction with green pasturage 
constitute a good and palatable supplementary feed. Another solu- 
tion appears to be to cut and remove the maize plants prior to the 
harvesting, but on account of the scarcity of labour, large-scale 
operations in this respect seem to be impracticable. It seems clear, 
however, that wide maize rows and sufficient agricultural implements 
hold the key to a better soil utilization and a healthier rotational 
cropping system involving both maize and wheat. 

Farmers, who wish to obtain the necessary wheal seed, should 
a.pproach their local co-operative soe.iety or some otlier agent of 
the Wheat Control Board or communicuite direct with the latter 
body, P.O. Box 908, Pretoria. 


Popular Bulletins. 

(1) Calf Rearing — Bulletin No. 224. Price 3d. Obtainable from the 
Editor, Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 

(2) The Export of Fresh Grapes from the Union of South Africa during 
the Ten-year period, 1930-39 — Bulletin No. 226. Price 6d. Obtainable from 
tihe Chief, Division of Horticulture, Pretoria. 

(3) Soft Cheese as a Food — Bulletin No. 229. Price 3d. Obtainable from 
the Editor, Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Will persons who place orders for vaccines please note that:— 

(a) No refund of the purchase price or credit will be made 
if purchasers return the vaccine to the Department. 

(b) Such returned vaccine will always be destroyed. 

Ask for Price List of Laboratory products and note the correct 
addresses. 
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I The Farm Home* 


(A Secdon devoted mainly to the interests of Farm Women*) 



Making Woollen Blankets* 

Miss* S* Snyman, Home Economics Officer, Pretoria. 

A LL too frequently skins with long wool are not utilized when 
beautifully warm, light blankets could be made from them. 

Shorn wool may also be used but since it tends to become 
knotted, and the knots are difficult to comb out, shorn wool should 
be handled with great care. Take a sheepskin with wool about 
2 in. long or longer and, using a sharp knife or blade, cut it into 
1-inch strips, working from the inside. Soak these strips overnight 
in water to which ammonia has been added. TJse 1 tablespoon 
ammonia to 1 gallon water. This soaking process facilitates washing 
since all the loose sand is removed in this way. 

Washing Process. 

Now make a soap solution by dissolving ^ lb. shredded soap in 
every quart of water. Add sufficient of this solution to a basin or 
bath of lukewarm water to obtain a good lather. Add ammonia 
again to remove all the grease from the wool. A disinfectant may 
also be added to impart a clean smell to the wool. Thoroughly wash 
the wool in this solution. If the wool is very dirty, a second washing 
will be nebessary. Einse in lukewarm water three times or more. 



Fig. I 


Wring out as much of the water as possible and hang the wool up 
to dry. Shake the wool every now and then while drying to loosen. 

If shorn wool is used, it should not be rubbed much but merely 
pressed up and down and then spread out on a gauze frame to dry. 

As soon as the- wool is dry, it is cut off next to the skin, fluffed 
and all burrs and steekgras removed. The wool is now ready for 
combing. 

Combing Process* 

Hold one wool comb, teeth upwards, in the left haud^ (Kg* 1)* 
Place a small quantity of wool on the comb. TJsing the right hand 
take another w'ool comb and, holding it teeth downwards, comb the 
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wool by lig‘htly drawing iJiiy comb over the comb in the left hand. 
Place more wool on the comb and comb it out. .Keep on adding 
wool until tile lower comb is full. Remove the wool by combing in 
the opposite direction. 

Coars-e and coloured avooI is less compact than merino wool and 
produces a lighter blanket. 



Requirements i^ou Blankets and Standard Measurements. 

Children's Blanket: (45 in. x 28 in.) 

2| yds. material (down proof material is most sxiitable). 
yds, muslin. 

50-53 pieces of combed wool. 

3] to 4 yds. string or cord in. in diameter). 

SnuiUl ChildrorC s Blanket: (35 in. x 22 in.) 

IJ- yds. material. 

I yd. muslin. 

22 to 24 piecOwS of combed wool. 

3| yds. string or cord (J in, in diameter). 

Single Bed Blanket: (3 ft. Gin. x G ft.) 

8 yds, material. 

8 yds, cord. 

4 yds. muslin. 

116 pieces of combed wool (± 3 lb.). A double bed blanket 
{5 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft. 2 in.) shoud not weigh more than 5 ib. 



Making the Woollen Blanket* 

Cut a piece of muslin the exact size of the blanket. Fold in 
the ends about J in. and tack. ■ Next, lay the pieces of combed 
wool edge to edge in rows along the width of the blanket and stitch 
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them to the muslin, using herring-bone stitch, taking care not to 
pull the thread tight (Pig. 2). Cover the whole surface on the one 
side of the muslin in this way. Now turn the work and sew a layer 
of 'wool to other side in the same way, but this time the pieces 
of wool are placed "along the length of the blanket. 

If you have no downproof material, proceed as follows: Take a 
piece of muslin twice the length of the blanket and stitch the wool 
lengthwise to the one half of the muslin and crosswise to the other 
half. Now fold it in half so that the two layers of w^ool form 
the centre, with a lining of muslin on the outside. 

The cover of the blanket is made as follows. Cut strips of 
material on the bias or ou the straight, about § in. wide and join 
them until you have a strip long enough to go round the blanket. 
Pold the strip and tack it over the string or cord. (Pig. 3). Tack 
the strip firmly round the cord without pulling or creasing it. Now 
tack the covered cord to the right side of one side of the cover in 
such a manner that the rough edge of the cord cover corresponds 
with the rough edge of the blanket cover, (Pig, 4). 

To obtain neat square comers trim the cord cover at the corners. 
Tack the second part of the blanket cover on which the pattern 



(where the blanket is to be stitched through) has been traced, to 
the first. The two right sides are now on the inside with the cord 
between the two sides. Stitch against the cord, leaving an opening 
of 18 in. on the one side. At this opening the cord is stitched to 
one side of the cover only. 

If your machine has a special cord foot, the work will be 
considerably facilitated. 

Remove all the lacking-threads and place the muslin wdth the 
wool on the finished cover. Tack the sides of the muslin to the 
seams of the cover, but see that the stitches do not show on the out- 
side. Now turn the cover so that the muslin with the wool is inside 
Sind neatly sew up the opening. 

Tack through all the layers of the blanket, lengthwise and 
crosswise so that the material will not move when the pattern is 
stitched. Choose a pattern in which the stitching is never more 
than 5 in. apart. 

Baby blankets can be stitched by hand. Make 4 or 5 holes in 
the blanket for air. A frill may be sown in instead of a cord. 
Proceed in the same way as for the cord. 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 


Farming in South Africa, the monthly journal of the Department, contains popular as 
as well as scientific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both the farmer 
Sind the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section supplies information on' crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertisements should be 
noted — 

Subscription. — ^Within the Union, South West Africa. Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Southern Ehodesia, Swaziland, Basutoland, Mocambiciue, Angola, Belgian Congo, and 
British Tornlorios in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7s. Od.) per annum, post free, payable in 
advance. 

Applications, with sub script ions, to bo sent to the Govornmont Printer, Bosnian Street, 
Pretoria. 

Advertisements. — The Tariff for Classified Advertisements is t 2d. (two pence) a word 
with a minimum of 5a. per advertisement (prepaid). Repeats, not entailing any change 
in the wording, will be published at half the cost of the original. 

Conditions : 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and only one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(2) Advertisements in which prices aro mentioned must contain the name and 
address of the advertiser. A nom-de-plume or box number only is not 
sujpfioiont, and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisements will 
not be accepted. 

(5) Advortisomonts will bo claasifiod strictly in accordance with the subject-matter 
of the announoomont, determined by the first item mentioned and cannot be 
insoried under irrolovant headings. 

(4) Displayed, classified advertisements will also bo accepted. The charge, how- 
ever, will bo lOs. per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction 
for repeats. 

Copy for Advertisements to be in tho hands of tho Government Printer, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send all advertisements direct to the Govornmont Printer, or write to him for details 
as to tariff for advertisements. 

Popular Bulletlns.—Bulletins on various agricultural topics are published by the 
Department to meet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of 
cost, etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, 
Pretoria. 

Scientific Publications. — Prom time to time the different Divisions of the Department 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them. 
Other scientific publications issued are ; “ The Onderstepoort Journal ”, ** Memoirs of the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa ”, ** Bothalia ”, ” Entomological Memoirs ” and the 
” Annual Reports of the Low Temperature Research Institute Information in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor, Department of Agriculture. Pretoria. 

Press Service, — The Press of South Africa is now supplied with a bulletin of agricultural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is supplied to all newspapers and 
■other journals throughout the country. 

Parmer* s Radio Service, — ^In addition to the printed information supplied by the Depart- 
ment to members of the faimii:^ community, the Department, in collaboration with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also has a national broadcasting service for 
fanners. Information in regard to times of broadcasting is contained in the programmes 
issued by 'the Broadcasting (Corporation. 

Jne^uiries. — All general inauiriea in regard to the above should be addressed to the 
Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

D. J. SETMORE. Editor. 
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Price Review for March 1946.* 

Fruit . — The markets were reasonably supplied with fruit, and 
prices remained firm. The supply of deciduous ^ fruit, except for 
apples, gradually declined. Larger quantities of citrus fruit reached 
the markets towards the middle of the month, and the demand was 
keen. Consignments of tropical fruit increased considerably. 
Bananas were still scarce and dear. On the Cape Town market the 
prices of bananas increased from 54s. 3d. per crate in February to 
69s. 7d. per crate in March; on the Johannesburg market from 12s. 
to 17s. 8d. ; and on the Pretoria market from 13s. 8d. to 28s. 6d. 

Tomatoes . — The supply of tomatoes declined on all markets, and 
prices increased somewhat. On the Johannesbui'g market the prices 
of ordinary tomatoes increased from Is. 7d. per tray in February to 
3s. 8d. per tray in March; on the Cape Town market from Is. lid. to 
2s. 6d.; and on the Durban market from Is. 3d. to is. 6d. 

V egetables . — ^Larger supplies of vegtables reached the markets 
and the prices of beans, peas, cabbages and pumpkins declined 
slightly. Carrots, however, showed an increase in prices. On the 
Johannesburg market the prices of carrots increased from 7s. 3d. per 
bag in February to 8s. lOd. per bag in March; on the Cape Town 
market from 7s. lid. to 8s. Id. ; and on the Durban market from 
14s. Id. to 23s. lOd. 


All prices mentioned are averages. 
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Potatoes, — Tke supplies tlirougliout were fair. Tlie Jolianiies- 
burg market was well supplied with potatoes from the liighveld. 
Fewer potatoes from the Transvaal reached the Port Elizabeth 
market, and supplies were not always sufficient. 

Onions, — Fair supplies reached the markets, and prices 
remained firm. The Johannesburg market was well supplied with 
good quality Cape Onions. 

Sweet Potatoes, — Larger quantities of sweet potatoes reached 
the markets, and sales were very satisfactory. Prices increased 
somewhat. 

Fodder, — ^Lucerne and hay were scarce and dear. The Johan- 
nesburg market was well supplied with sweet grass but the (juality 
was poor. 

Eggs and Poultry, — Egg consignments decreased during the 
month, and poultry consignments were generally small. New 
increased maximum wholesale and retail prices of eggs in the con- 
trolled areas were annouced on 29 March 194G (see article elsewhere ‘ 
in this issue). 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and 
Animal Products. 

This index (see table elsewhere in this issue) remained unchanged 
during March, viz. at 171. Tlie most important cliaiiges which 
occurred in the various groups are the folloAving: — 

(a) Hay (i.e. lucerne and ieff) increased from 151 in February 
to 160 in March as a result of a slight increase in the market price 
of lucerne. 

{h) Other Field Crops (i.e. potatoes, sweet potatoes, onions and 
dry beans) decreased from 308 in February to 283 in March as a 
result of decreases in the market prices of potatoes, onions and dry 
beans. For new maximum control prices of potatoes, see article 
elsewhere in this issue. 

(c) Slaughter Stock (i.e. cattle, sheep’ and pigs) decreased from 
175 in February to 171 in March as a result of the further seasonal 
decrease in the prices of slaughter stock. 

(d) Poultry and Poultry Products (i.e. fowls, turkeys and eggs) 
increased from 256 in February to 277 in March as a result of the 
increase in the price of eggs. For new maximum control prices of 
eggs, see article elsewhere in this issue. 


Slaughterings of Cattle at Abattoirs. 

The tkble below gives the total number of bulls, oxen, cows and 
calves slaughtered annually at the 38 most important abattoirs of 
the Union. 

‘ This information was obtained from the monthly bulletin of 
the Office of Census and Statistic^, and the figures represent between 
70 and 80 per cent, of the total slaughterings of cattle at the Union 
abattoirs. 
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Slaughtering of cattle at 38 most important Abattoirs of the Union, 



Bulls. 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Total. 


Xo. 

No. 

Ko. 

No. 

No. 

1938, .. 

7,942 

387,339 

78,053 

53,989 

527,323 

1939... 

6,317 

397,687 

73,114 

57,213 

534,331 

1040... 

6,369 

444,378 

80,015 

60,142 

590,904 

1041... 

7,322 

501,264 

303,202 

71,365 

683,153 

1042... 

8,191 

528,540 

123,077 

77,939 

737,747 

1943... 

9,996 

489,255 

141,884 

78,727 

719,862 

1944. . . 

5,856 

410,805 

102,920 » 

81,919 

601,500 

1945... 

6,234 

461,364 

127,116 

87,003 

681,717 

1938-39 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

to 1944 
1938-39 

82 

105 

3 36 

147 

113 

to 1945 

87 

118 

168 

156 

128 


From tlie above table it appears that tbe total number of cattle 
slau^btered was approximately 200,000 more in 1942 than in tbe two 
pre-war years. Subseqnentlj^ it again decreased somewhat, especially 
as a result of tbe continuous drought conditions since 1942. 

The increase in the slaughterings of the dilferent classes of 
slaughter cattle is of special importance. It appears as if there was 
a proportionately greater increase in the number of cows slaughtered 
during the war. In 1946 68 per cent, more cows were slaughtered 
than in 1938 and 1939 as against 56 per cent, more calves, ana 18 per 
cent, more oxen, while the slaughterings of bulls decreased. 

The percentage of cows as against the total number of cattle 
slaughtered thus also, increased, namely, from about 15 per cent, for 
the pre-war years to almost 19 per cent, in 1945. 

^ This increase in the slaughterings of cows may appear alarming 
as it might create the impression that the country is engaged in the 
killing off of breeding cattle. 

^ On the other hand it must be pointed out that according to 
agricultural census statistics the number of breeding cattle increased 
proportionately more than other cattle, namely, as follows : — 


Number of Cattle owned by Europeans (in Rural Areas only). 


1 

1937. 

1943. ^ 

Percentage of 
1937 to 1943. 

Under 1 year 

No. 

No, 

% 

1,023,581 

1,313,930 

128 

Cows and heifers, 1 year and over. 

2,760,537 

3,465,007 

126 

Bulls and oxen, 1 year and over 

2,344,469 

2,646,321 

113 


It therefore appears quite natural that an increasing number of 
old and inferior cows should’ reach the abattoirs. Provided that no 
large-scale slaughtering of suitable breeding cattle took place (and 
apparently it did not), the larger slaughterings of cows during 
recent years can only have been advantageous to the cattle herds of 
the country, ^ since more of the inferior and poor quality coVs were 
disposed of in this manner, ' ' 
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Prices of Slaughter Stock for the 
1946-47 Season. 


The prices of slaugliter stock in operation at^ tlie end of the 1945-46 
season were published in the July 1945 issue of Crops and 
Marliets The aboTeinentioned prices have, however, been reduced 
in all controlled areas by Is. per 100 lb., as from 15 April 1946 to 
21 April 1946, by a further Is. per 100 lb. as from 22 April 1946 to 
28 April 1946, and by yet another 6d. per 1001b. ns from 29 April 
1946 to 16 June 1946. 

In regard to pig carcases, the price of one class only, viz. 
‘‘ Roughs ’’ has been increased to 6d. per ]b. as from Ihe 15 April 
1946, the prices of all other classes and grades remaining the same. 
An additional grade for pig‘ carcases has, however, been added, viz. 

Undergrade and the price fixed therefor is 3|d. per lb. as from 
15 April 1946, 

The new basic prices of slaughter stock in all controlled areas 
for the 1946-47 season come into operation on 17 June 1946. The 
new basic producers’ prices of slaughter stock are given in the 
following table, namely, per 100 lb. for cattle and per lb. warm 
dressed weight for calves ,pigs, lambs, sheep and goats. 



Cape Toto. 

Durban and 
Pieter* 
naritzburg. 

Pretoria. 

Wiiv'aters- 

rand. 

East London, 
Bloemfontein 
Port Eliza- 
beth and 
Kimberley. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

B. d. 

S. (1. 

8. d. 

Calves, per S>. — 






Grade I 

0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

Grade II 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

Pigs per K). — 
Suckers, super... 
Porkers, grade I. 






1 3i 

1 ^ 

1 3| 

1 S} 

1 H 

0 Hi 

1 0 Hi 

0 HJ 

0 Hi 

0 Hi 

Porkers, grade II 

0 10 

0 10 

0 10 

0 10 

0 10 

Baooners, grade I 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

Baconers, gradell 

1 0 10 

0 10 

1 0 10 

0 10 

0 10 

Sausage pigs.,... 

0 9 

0 0 

0 9 

0 9 

0 9 

Larders 

0 7| 

0 7| 

0 7f 

0 7| 

0 7f 

Rougks.. 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

Undergrade pigs. 

0 3i 

0 3i 

0 34 

0 34 

0 34 

Cattle per 100 Bb. — 



Super 

68 0 

64 0 

67 0 

67 0 

64 0 

Prune 

69 0 

65 0 

58 0 

58 0 

55 0 

Grade I 

51 0 

47 0 

.50 0 

50 0 

47 0 

Grade II 

44 0 

40 0 

43 0 

43 0 

40 0 

Grade III 

37 0 

33 0 

36 0 

36 0 

33 0 

Grade IV 

23 0 

19 0 

22 0 

22 0 

19 0 

Lambs per 1b. — 





Super 

1 Oi 

1 0| 

1 04 

1 Oi 

0 Hi 

Prime 

0 10| 

0 Hi 

0 114 

0 Hi 

0 10| 

Grade 1 

Sheep per Bb. — 

0 10 

0 11 

0 lOf 

0 104 

0 10 

Super. 

0 lOi 

0 llj 

0 11 

0 10| 

0 104 

Prime 

0 9i 

0 lOJ 

* 0 10 

Q Of 

0 94 

Grade I. 

0 Si 

0 94 

0 94 

0 9 

0 84 

Grade IE. . 
Goats per Bb. — 

0 ^ 

0 74 

0 H 

0 7 

0 64 

Grade I 

0 n 

0 8 

0 74 

0 74 

0 74 

Grade II ... 



0 6 

0 64 

0 6 

0 6 

0 51 
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In addition to tlie above prices, the producer also receives the 
proceeds derived from the sale of ofial, hides and skins. The producer 
pays all charges relating to railage, slaughter fees, commissions, etc. 

Seasonal increases in the Prices of Slaughter Stoch. — The above- 
mentioned producers’ prices of slaughter stock "will be increased b^^ 
the following amounts during the periods as specified: — 

Per 100 Ib. 
dressed weight. 


8. d. 

17 June 1946 to 23 June 1940, by 0 6 

24 June 1946 to 30 June 1946 bj’- I 0 

1 July 1946 to 7 July 1946 by I 6 

8 July 1946 to 14 July 1946 by.. 2 0 

15 July 1946 to 21 July 1946 by 2 6 

22 July 1946 to 28 July 1946 by 3 0 

29 July 1946 to 4 August 1946 by 3 6 

5 August 1946 to 11 August 1946 by 4 0 

12 August 1946 to IS August 1946 by 4 6 

19 August 1946 to 25 August 1946 by 5 0 

26 August 1946 to 1 September 1946 by 6 0 

2 September 1946 to 8 September 1946 by. 7 0 

9 September 1946 to 15 September 1946 by 8 0 

16 September 1946 to 22 September 1946 by 9 0 

23 September 1946 to 29 September 1946 10 0 

30 September 1946 to 6 October 1946 by 11 0 

7 October 1946 to 13 October 1946 by 12 0 

14 October 1946 to 20 October 1946 by 13 0 

21 October 1946 to 27 October 1946 by 14 0 

28 October 1946 until further notice by 15 0 


In the Cape Town area the basic prices of slaughter stock as 
given above will, notwithstanding these increases, be further 
increased by Is. per 100 lb. dressed weight as from 30 December 
1946 to 23 March 1947. 

In the Durban and Pietermaritzhnrg areas the basic prices of 
slaughter stock as given above will also, notwithstanding these 
increases, he further increased by 3s. per lOO lb. dressed weight as 
from 1 July 1946 to 1 December 1946. 

The prices of slaughter stock will thus he increased by 6d. per 
100 lb. per week as from IT June 1946 tot 25 August 1946, and from 
26 August 1946 by Is. per week until further notice. 

For further particulars see Government Gazette Etrtraor dinary 
No, 3629 of 5 April 1946. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during March 1946. 

Rainfall, — General rains fell over practically the entire Diiiou 
and conditions in the country as a whole were considerably alleviated 

Condition of Stock, — Pastures as well as the condition of stock 
improved considerably as a result of the general rains. Lumpy skin 
disease occurred in widespread areas, and also horsesickness which 
caused some losses. 

Crops, — ^The maize crop benefited greatly by the rains. Eaxdy 
frosts will, however, cause severe damage to the crop which in 
general will he below the average. The summer crops will be below 
normal as a result of the late rains. Wheat prospects appear 
promising. 
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Maximum Prices of Potatoes. 

The maximum prices of potatoes in tlie controlled areas, as fixed on 
21 September 1945 (see November 1945 issue of '' Crops and 
Markets have been decreased from 15 March 194b, namely, as 
follows : — 

By direct sale from producer to retailer tlie maximum prices are 
31s., 30s., 26s. 6d, and 22s. per bag (150 lb.) free-on-rail for 1st 
grade sized, 1st grade unsized, 2nd and 3rd grade, respectively. The 
corresponding previous prices were 34s. Od., 33s., 30s. and 24s. per 
bag, respectivelj". 

Wlien sales are affected by auction or otber\vif<3 by an auctioneer, 
market agent, broker or other agent on behalf of a producer, the 
maximum nrices for the corresponding g]*ades have been fixed at 
31s. 9d,, 30s. 9d., 27s. 3d. and 22s. 9d. per bag, respectively, 
including commission. Eailage may, however, be added to the 
prices. When sales are executed on behalf of a producer by a market 
master, the prices for the corresponding grades are 33s. 6d., 32s. 6d., 
29s. and 24s. 3d. per bag, respectively, including railage, 

commission, transport and other market charges. 

The maximum wholesale prices have been fixed at 34s. 9d,, 
34s., 30s. 2d. and 25s. 4d, per bag, respectively. 

Consumers’ prices have been fixed at 3d. per 3 lb., 3d. per 3 
lb., 8d. per 3 lb., and 7d. per 3 lb., respectively, including delivery 
to consumer for quantities leas than 150 lb. at a time. 

Outside tbe controlled areas the maximum consumer’s prices 
have been fixed at 8cl. per 3 lb. 

(See Government Gazette EMraordinary of 15 March 1946). 


Maximum Prices of Eggs. 


The maximum wholesale and retail prices of eggs in the controlled 
areas, as fixed on 1^ March 1946, have been further increased from 
29^ March 1946 by 7d. per dozen for each grade, except grade III 
mixed. The prices are now as follows: — 



Maximum Pricts, per Bozen. 


Wholesale. 

Retail. 


s. d. 

R. d. 

Grade I — 



Extra large. 

3 10 

4 2 

Large 

3 8 

4 0 

Medium 

3 6 

3 10 

Small 

3 4 

3 8 

Grade n — 


Large, 

3 6 

3 10 

Medium 

3 4 

3 8 

Small , ^ * . , 

3 2 

3 6 

Grade. HI— 



Mixed. 

2 5 

2 5 


(See Government Gazette Extraordinary of 29 March 1946.) 
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Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39=100.) 


Season 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Summer | 
cereals. 

Winter 

1 cereals. 

Hay. 

Other 

field 

crops. 

Pastoral 

products. 

Dairy 

products. 

Slaughter 
, stock. 

Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

Com- 

bined 

index. 


(a) 

(6) 

(<') 


(^) 

! (/) 

(^) 

i ih) 


Weights. 

19 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 ! 

17 

6 

100 

1938-49 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

92 

93 

1939-40 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

1940-41 

109 

113 

106 

156 

102 

108 

no 

104 

108 

1941-42 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

133 i 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943-44 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

154 

182 i 

204 

157 

1944-45 

184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

163 

1945— 










January 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

173 

206 

163 

February 

184 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225 

104 

March 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 i 

237 

165 

April 

184 

183 

173 

246 

122 

ISO 

169 

263 

166 

May 

199 

183 

173 

287 

322 

184 

163 1 

272 

170 

June 1 

199 

183 

190 

320 

123 

184 

170 i 

262 

172 

July 

199 

183 

191 

315 

118 

210 

175 i 

210 

170 

August I 

199 

183 

191 

838 

118 

210 

179 

ISO 

169 

September 

199 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

165 

170 

October. 

199 

183 

189 

383 

118 

210 

187 

165 

171 

November 

199 

190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

173 

172 

December 

199 

190 

194 

341 

117 

204 

183 

202 1 

172 

1946 





1 





January 

199 

190 

191 

349 

118 ' 

204 

170 

233 

174 

• February 

199 

190 

158 

308 

118 

186 i 

175 

256 

171 

March 

199 

190 

160 

283 

118 

180 

171 

277 

171 


(a) Maize and kaifircom. 
(&) Wheat, oats and lye. 
(«) Lucerne and tett hay. 


(d) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 

onions and dried beans. 

(e) Wool, mohair, hides and skins. 


(/) Butterfat, cheese milk and 
condensing milk. 

(flr) Cattle, sheep and pigs. 

(h) Fowls, turkeys and eggs, 


Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 




Onions (120 lb.). 


Sweet Potatoes. 


Season 
< 1 July to 

30 June). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town, 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

(120 lb.). 

Trans- 

vaal. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Cape. 

Johan- 

burg. 

Tal»ie. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town. 

1938-39 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

9 . 

d. 

5. 

d. 

8 

3 

8 

10 

7 

4 

7 

10 

8 

6 

9 

6 

5 

7 

4 

8 

5 

3 

1939-40 

6 

3 

9 

10 

7 

3 

9 

11 

9 

8 

10 

5 

5 

7 

5 

9 

5 

0 

1940-41 

12 

5 

12 

3 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

2 1 

12 

7 

7 

a 

6 

4 

5 

5 

1941-42 

10 

5 

13 

11 

10 

4 

13 

10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 

10 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43 

13 

8 

14 

0 

12 

6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

14 

5 

9 

8 

8 

1 

8 

5 

1943-44 

1 16 

2 

18 

9 

15 

1 

17 

4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 

0 

10 

9 

10 

7 

1944-45 

i 14 

7 

18 

7 

14 

8 

18 

1 

18 

8 

19 

5 

17 

3 

15 

1 

16 

3 

1945— 


















January 

12 

9 

13 

1 

9 

11 

14 

8 

12 

3 

IS 

6 

18 

2 

7 

8 

14 

7 

February 

13 

5 

13 

10 

9 

9 

10 

4 

12 

2 

14 

0 

16 

0 

8 

1 

10 

8 

March 

13 

10 

15 

2 

n 

4 

14 

9 

18 

9 

17 

0 

12 

6 

9 

6 

12 

5 

April 

May 

17 

8 

17 

5 

14 

6 

16 

9 

12 

6 

17 

8 

9 

11 

7 

5 

9 

1 

16 

4 

17 : 

11 

12 

0 

18 

0 

19 

11 

20 

10 

10 

4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

June,.... 

20 

3 

17 

11 

14 

4 

18 

4 

15 

4 

18 

1 

9 

4 

S 

2 

9 

4 

July 

16 

7 

18 

7 

15 

5 

16 

8 

17 

7 

20 

6 

10 

4 

8 

8 

12 

4 

August 

18 

7 

IS 

4 

15 

7 

! 18 

3 

16 

9 

19 

4 

11 

3 

8 

9 

12 

1 

Septeml^r 

16 

1 

17 

7 

16 

1 

19 

11 

19 

8 

20 

6 

15 

0 

12 

11 

14 

2 

October 

10 

8 

14 

6 

12 

11 

14 

8 

10 

4 

15 

10 

19 

0 

15 

6 

17 

0 

November 

12 

3 

9 

3 

13 

0 

1 — 

14 

3 

13 

10 

19 

11 

19 

1 

21 

3 

December 

1946— 

January 

14 

8 

15 

3 

15 

6 

1 17 

10 1 

16 

11 1 

15 

7 

17 

1 

14 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

'12 

1 

9 

7 

— i 

11 

7 i 

13 

0 

17 

1 

16 

6 

17 

3 

February...... i 

12 

3 

13 

8 

11 

X 

13 

1 

15 

2 

9 

U 

17 

3 

10 

3 

17 

2 

Mareh..,.,.,.. ^ 

1 

11 

4 

12 

4 

9 

9 

12 


12 

9 

13 

5 

18 

5 

14 

8 

i 

8 
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Average Prices of Lucerne, TefiE, Kafl&rcom and Dry Beans* 


SEASON 

AND 

Month (i>). 

Luceme (per 1C 
, 

10 tb.). 

Cape 

Town 

let 

grade. 

Teff 
Johan- 
nesburg 
(a) loom. 

Kaffircorn in 
bags (200 lt>.). 

Dry Beans <200 lb.) 
bags. 

Johannes 

Cape. 

burg (a). 

Trans- 

vaal. 

F.o.r. produces’ 
stations. 

Johannesburg (a). 

Kl. 

K2. i 

Speckled 

Sugar, 

Cow- 

peas. 

Kid- 

ney, 


8. d. 1 

s. d. 

s, d. 

8. 

d. 

s. d. 

s 

d. 

1 

d. 

s d. 

s. d. 

1938-39 

3 10 

3 1 

4 0 

2 

7 

13 1 

12 

9 

25 

0 

10 9 

24 2 

1939-40 

8 0 

2 5 

3 4 

2 

6 

8 8 

9 

4 

21 11 

13 11 

21 2 

1940-41 

4 2 

3 5 

4 3 

3 

3 

15 G 

17 

0 

30 

0 

16 8 

27 11 

1941-42 

5 7 

5 2 

5 8 

4 

7 

18 10 

19 

6 

■ 32 10 

19 8 

28 3 

1942-43 

5 5 

6 0 

7 4 

5 

6 

24 10 

24 10 

34 

0 1 

25 8 

24 2 

1943-44 

5 4 

6 6 

7 3 

4 

5 

21 0 

21 

7 

49 

6 1 

29 11 

32 1 

1944-46 

6 4 

5 4 

7 2 

4 

9 

18 8 

18 

8 

88 

7 

39 6 

70 6 

1945— 













January 

7 3 

6 7 

7 3 

4 

1 

23 1 

23 

1 

118 

8 

45 11 

98 2 

February 

7 0 

6 9 

7 6 



22 0 

22 

0 

122 

3 

45 3 

95 3 

March 

7 2 

5 10 

7 S 

5 

5 

22 0 

22 

0 

107 

0 

42 11 

89 3 

April 

6 10 

— 

7 8 

5 

2 

22 0 

22 

0 

1 109 11 ' 

53 4 

104 8 

May 

6 9 

5 7 

7 6 

5 

5 

20 0 

20 

6 

111 

1 

01 7 

97 1 

June 

7 6 

6 9 

7 9 

5 

8 

20 6 

20 

6 

102 

2 

67 11 

95 2 

July 

7 6 

— 

7 9 

5 

9 

20 6 

20 

6 

105 

8 

67 1 

80 10 

August 

7 6 


7 9 

5 

9 

20 6 

20 

6 

93 

7 

66 3 

80 7 

September. .... 

7 4 1 

— ! 

7 9 

6 

9 1 

20 6 

20 

6 

87 

0 

67 2 

74 8 

October 

7 5 

7 6 

7 0 

5 

9 

20 6 

20 

6 

91 

2 

70 8 

68 3 

November 

7 6 1 

6 9 1 

7 3 

6 

6 

20 6 

20 

6 

106 

3 j 

68 7 

79 1 

December.. .... 

7 6 

— ' 

7 3 

- 

20 6 

20 

6 

104 

3 1 

61 7 

69 6 

1946— 













January 

7 6 : 


8 1 j 

5 

9 

20 6 

20 

6 

103 

4 

68 6 

75 4 

February 

6 0 

5 10 

8 1 

5 

9 

20 G 

20 

0 

90 

8 

69 3 

69 4 

March ‘ 

6 2 

5 8 

7 4 

5 

4 

20 e 

20 

G 

80 

R 

61 11 

63 7 


(a) Municipal Market* 

<6) Seasonal year for kafllrcorn, Dry Beans, X AprU-Sl March ; Lucerne and teff, 1 July-30 
1 June-31 May. June, 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets* 


Season 

Geebn Beans (Bocket 20 lb.). 

Geeen Peas (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Carrots (Bag), (a). 

(1 July to 

30 June.) 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

1938-39 

8. d. 

s. d. 

a. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s, d. 

8. d. 

1 8 

2 3 

2 0 

2 

4 

1 9 

1 

2 

3 

8 

2 6 

6 1 

1940-41.. 

1 11 

2 9 

1 5 

2 

8 

2 4 

2 

3 

5 

9 

4 11 

13 4 

1941-42 

2 7 

8 10 

2 6 

3 11 

3 3 

3 

4 

8 

5 

8 11 

17 2 

1942-43 

3 1 

4 3 

3 . 0 

3 

3 

2 10 

3 

9 

5 

1 

8 9 

13 2 

1943-44 

3 8 

4 11 

3 0 

4 11 

4 10 

4 11 

0 

11 

11 1 

20 2 

1944-45 

1946— 

3 7 

6 1 

4 1 

4 

0 

4 1 

6 

5 

8 

3 


19 10 

January.. 

1 10 

0 11 

2 4 

4 

3 

1 9 

6 

7 

7 

7 

3 1 


February 

1 7 

3 4 

2 3 

5 

5 

6 9 

7 

4 

7 

8 

6 11 

19 1 

March. ^ 

2 3 

4 11 

2 6 

7 

7 


6 

7 


5 

6 3 

25 4 

April 

May 

1 11 

2 8 

1 10 

4 

4 

6 6 

4 

wm 

8 

6 

13 9 

19 6 

® ? 

5 8 

2 3 

5 

9 


3 

1 

9 

5 

8 7 

21 6 

June 

4 3 

4 2 

6 0 

4 

9 

7 9 

3 

8 

10 


10 10 

13 9 

July 

9 10 

7 10 

5 10 

8 

2 

11 7 

3 

8 

10 

1 

16 4 

'mmsm 

August.. 

7 4 i 

6 4 

6 10 ' 


8 

7 10 

5 

5 

IS 

4 

17 11 

12 11 

September 

8 1 j 

5 9 

4 1 i 

2 

8 

4 1 

2 

4 

' -7 

5 

12 8 

16 S 

October 

3 S 

5 4 

4 9 

4 

4 

3 6 

7 

7 


6 

9 10 

20 11 

November.,... 

1 6 1 

3 4 

2 4 ' 

9 

■fS 


9 

4 

9 

8 

8 8 

16 4 

December 

1946— 

2 4 

2 3 

2 8 

12 

1 

— 

12 

5 

,10 

9 

7 10 


January 

. 3 4 

1 11 

5 6 

8 

8 


14 

7 

9 

8 

6 2 

16 0 

' ' l^braary. , . , . . 

1 11 

! 

2 3 

6 

5 


a 

4 

7 

3 

7 11 

14 1 


2 10 

1 1 i 

2 5 

6 

1 


3 

4 

•8 

a 

8 1 

23 10 


a^age are approximately as follows Johanneshwg, 180 1». 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 


Farming in South Africaj the monthly journal of the Department, contains popular as 
as well as scientific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both the farmer 
and the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section supplies information on crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertisements should be 
noted . — 

Subscription. — ^Within the Union, South West Africa, Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Southern Rhodesia, Swaziland, Basutoland, Mocambique, Angola, Belgian Congo, and 
British Territories in Africa, 6s. (otherwise 7s. 6d.) per annum, post free, payable in 
advance. 

Applications, with subscriptions, to he sent to the Government Printer, Bosnian Street, 
Pretoria. 

Advertisements. — The Tariff for Classified Advertisements is : 2d. (two pence) a word 
with a minimum of 6s. per advertisement (prepaid). Repeats, not entailing any change 
in the wording, will be published at half the cost of the original. 

Conditions: 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and only one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(2) Advertisements in which prices are mentioned must contain the name and 
address of the advertiser. A nom-de-plume or box number only is not 
sufficient, and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisements will 
not be accepted. 

(3) Advertisements will be classified strictly in accordance with the subject-matter 
of the announcement, determined ^by the first item mentioned and cannot be 
inserted under irrelevant headings. 

(4) Displayed, classified advertisements will also be accepted. Tho charge, how- 
ever, will be 10s. per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction 
for repeats. 

Copy for Advertisements to be in the hands of the (S-overnment Printer, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send all advertisements direct to the Government Printer, or write to him for details 
as to tariff for advertisements. 

Popular Bulletins. — ^Bulletins on various agricultural topics are published by the 
Department to meet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of 
cost, etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, 
Pretoria. 

Scientific Publications. — From time to time the different Divisions of the Department 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them.* 
Other scientific publications issued are : " The Onderstepoort Journal ”, ** Memoirs of the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa ”, Bothalia ”, ” Entomological Memoirs ” and the 
” Annual Reports of the Low Temperature Research Institute ”, Information in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Press Service.— The Press of South Africa is now supplied with a bulletin of agricultural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is supplied to all newspapers and 
other journals throughout the country. 

Parmer’s Radio Service.— In addition to the printed information supplied by the Depart- 
ment to members of the farming community, the Department, in collaboration with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also has a national broadcasting service for 
farmers. Information in regard to times of broadcasting is contained in the programmes 
issued by the Broadcasting Corporation. 

Inquiries. — All general inquiries in regard to the above should be addressed to the 
Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 


D. J. SEYMORE, Editor. 
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Editorial : 

Food Production and Artificial 
Fertilizers. 

After an unprecedented, destructive war, tlie world is to-day 
threatened with famine. The production and distribution of food 
remain the main topics of national and international deliberations 
and negotations. Even a country like South Africa, which up to 
a few years ago w^as burdened with surpluses and subsidized export, 
to-day hardly knows how it is going to manage until the next crop. 
In this connection we think of wheat and maize, the basic crops for 
the feeding of man and beast. 

The authorities have therefore been compelled to impose certain 
restrictions on the consumer, to ensure that what remains of our 
supplies, together with possible additions from imports, will provide 
for the country’s needs until the following harvest. On the other 
hand, it is of the utmost importance that our crops should be as large 
and stable as possible, and here it is only the farmer who, as primary 
producer, can and must make the necessary provision. 

To-day, in contrast with the past, the farmer also has a sense of 
security in the knowledge that this demand , for food is not merely a 
temporary phase. Trade and industry are making rapid strides 
ahead and it is hardly likely that the needs of South Africa will be 
met for at least another few years. Even if this were to happen, 
any surplus would be no more than a drop in the ocean of world 
requirements. 

In comparison with other parts of the world, South Africa has 
not been endowed with very fertile soil, and that which has already 
been cultivated has unfortunately deteriorated rather than improved. 
According to statistics, the average grain yield per morgen in South 
Africa is the lowest in the world. This can partly be ascribed to the 
extensive nature of our farming. Ifevertheless, it must be admitted 
that there is still much scope for large-scale improvements. Proof of 
such possibilities are to be found not only at the numerous experiment 
stations of the Department, but fortunately also on the farms of many 
progressive farmers. 

The maintenance or improvement of the fertility of the produc- 
tion capacity of the soil is dependent on the natural powers of 
recovery of the soil when under cultivation and on the extent to 
which natural manure and/or artificial fertilizers are used. Manure 
or fertilizers were unknown to primitive agriculture; good soil, such 
as that along the Nile Biver, retains a remarkable production capa- 
city, but less fertile soil soon deteriorates with resultant progressive 
overcropping. The greater part of the ten per cent, of South Africa’s 
arable soil is sooner or later reduced, to a relatively low level of 
production, but by the judicious use of manure and artificial 
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fertilizers, as well as tlie application of more up-to-date agricultural 
inetliods, much <^an be done towards increasing production. 

Owing to war conditions, sufficient fertilizers are difficult to^ 
obtain at present, and the demand cannot be met. There is a world 
shortage of phosphatic fertilizers and the Union’s allotment is barely 
40 to 50 per cent, of the actual requirements. 

We must therefore exert ourselves more than ever before, tu 
utilize our natural resources as profitably as possible. Farmers are 
urged to use their quota of fertilizers, especially of phosphates, to 
supplement all available farm and kraal manure, compost, etc. 
Generally speaking, crops cultivated under irrigation, require much 
more nitrogenous fertilizer than dryland crops, -with the exception 
of course of dryland potato crops. Moreover, the fertilizer require- 
ments of various crops differ. Wheat, for example, requires more 
nitrogen in the form of manure, etc., even under dryland conditions,, 
than, say, maize. It is true that the fertilizer shortage is hampering" 
optimum production, but in some circles this fact is not only 
exaggerated, but even used as an excuse for a degree of slackness. 
In such cases matters will not be improved by the application of 
additional fertilizer over and above the minimum economic 
requirements of the crop. 

A high level of food production cannot be obtained by the use 
of artificial fertilizers only. In certain circumstances, artificial 
fertilizer is a ■wholly subsidiary item. It may generally be assumed 
that soil which is -well treated with the small quantity of fertilizer 
which is usually allotted, will yield reasonable crops provided the 
farmer pays the necessary attention to the numerous other important 
factors, such as proper cultivation of the soil aud effitiocious \veed 
control. If less plant food than usual is present in the soil, 
competition by weeds will be tolerated even less. Proper spacing and 
suitable rate of seeding moke it possible for the best use to be made 
of the available moisture iu the soil, and a little extra trouble to- 
obtain the best seed of those varieties which thrive w^ell, will be 
amply rewarded. Let us therefore not be found wanting in our 
efforts at increased food production. Apply to the Department, the 
College of Agriculture or the Regional Officer for assistance,, 
guidance and advice in your own in-terest as well as that of your 
country. 


A Genetic Study of Sorghum Relationships. 

This science bulletin, No. 242, by F. S. Laubscher of the 
Potchefstroom College of Agriculture, is a study of the inheritance 
of various sorghum characters which give an indication of the degree 
of relationship between the respective parents. The data obtained in 
this manner are interpreted in the light of current opinions on the 
botanical relationship between different groups of this genus. The 
bulletin is obtainable from the ahove-mentioned Institution at 3d. 
per copy. 
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Gammexane and D*D*T^ Dips for 
Control of Arsenic^Resistant 
Blue Tick. 

P. M. Bekker and H. Graf, Division of Veterinary Services, 
Onderstepoort. 

T^IJE to the interest taken by the farming community in the 

dipping experiments now being carried out in the East London 
area, it was deemed advisable to publish a preliminary report con- 
taining the results collected up to the present. It must be understood 
that this report is necessarily incomplete and that a more detailed 
report will appear after conclusion of the experiments which may 
still continue for several months. 

As has already been indicated in several previous articles (1-4), 
there has appeared in the East London area a new strain of the blue 
tick, Boophilm decoloratus, which, without any change in its out- 
ward appearance and life-cycle, could not be effectively controlled 
by means of arsenical dips. 

x4.s far as can be ascertained, this tick first appeared in May 1937 
on a farm near Berlin, 25 miles from East London, and in March 
1938 on a farm in the Eomgha district. 

The tick rapidly multiplied and first spread in the East London 
area until by 1939 and the beginning of 1940 it had become a 
general, problem . 

At present it is prevalent in practically the whole coastal belt 
from Alexandria in the south up to the most northerly coastal areas 
of Natal and Zululand. The tick only made its first appearance 
near Port Shepstone a few years after becoming a pest near East’ 
London. Prom here, however, the spread through Natal was 
apparently accelerated, possibly as a result of the freer movement 
of cattle than in the Transkei and the spread of tick-infested 
animals sold at auctions. 

It is difficult to prophesy how far the tick will spread to the 
interior. There are indications that the infested area in northern 
Natal is somewhat wider than that in the Transkei.^ Thus, for 
example, the tick is found in the Vryheid and adjoining districts 
as far as 80 to 100 miles from the coast. 

It must be stressed that it is only in this roughly outlined belt 
that the blue tick can no longer be effectively controlled by means 
of arsenical dips in contrast to the rest of the country where the 
arsenical dips are still quite effective. The presence or absence of 
this tick can be determined only by means of regular dipping over 
an adequate period, or by means of laboratory tests. 

Extensive experiments were carried out in 1940-1941 in the area 
in question (East London) to find an effective dip against this tick. 
In these experiments various dipping mixtures were tested, e.g. 
paraffin emulsions, coal-tar dips, soft soap,, copper sulphate^ and 
nicotine, all as additions in varying proportions to the ordinary 
arsenical dip washes. Further, dipping in increased concentrations 
of arsenic with shorter intervals than the usual weekly one were tried 
without any success. 

From these experiments it emerged that this tick can, however, 
he effectively destroyed by the use of a seven-day arsenical dipwash 
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to which, nicotine has been added to ^ive a strength of not less than 
0*04 per cent., provided regular weekly dipping is resorted to. Even 
then the tick does not disappear immediately; the animals may only 
be free from fully engorged ticks after the seventh dipping. In 
long-haired cattle some ticks may even then still be found. These 
have escaped the effect of the dip, and make their appearance as 
engorged adults. 

To enable the farmer to utilize the nicotine from w\nste tobacco 
(2), or from tobacco specially grown for this purpose (3), a method 
was developed by which the nicotine could be leached directly in the 
dipping tank. 

A very important practical consideration is the extent to which 
the dipping material retains its efficacy in the tank. As regards the 
stability of nicotine it was found that the presence of arsenic pre- 
vented the nicotine from decomposition, so that it retained its 
effectiveness even after several months. 

In view’ of the fact that several preparations have been tested 
out and found to be of little value, farmers are advised to consult the 
Director of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort, before incurring 
unnecessary expense by using any untried lay recipes. 

The New Insecticides. 

As is to be expected, the Division was only too eager to test out 
at the first available opportunity any new promising insecticides. 
The fact that nicotine has become practically unobtainable, coupled 
with the increased spread of the blue tick, made this even more 
essential. During the war, two substances in particular drew much 
attention owung to their remarkable insecticidal properties, viz: — 

(1) Para-para-Dichloro-Diphenyl-Trichlorethane, popularly 
known as D.D.T. 

(2) The yamma isomer of hexachloro-cyclo-hea^artc, popularly 
known as gammexane or 666. The latter designation is derived from 
the fact that chemically this substance is composed of 6 carbon, 6 
hydrogen and 6 chlorine atoms. 

The Government C.D. factory at Klipfontein placed sufficient 
quantities of both D.D.T and gammexane at the disposal of the 
Veterinary Division for testing purposes. 

Since both substances are insoluble in water, the first essential 
was to prepare suitable emulsions, which would keep well not only 
in the concentrated form but also when diluted with varying types 
of natural waters and in the presence of arsenic. 

After some effort an emulsion was prepared which met all these 
requirements and which possessed the further advantage that in the 
diluted form it did not tend to float on the surface of the dip. This 
would have tended to promote evaporation of the volatile solvent, 
with deleterious effects. 

The nature of the emulsion, the solvents, emulsificants and 
preservatives used do not fall within the scope of this short report. 
It is sufficient to state that D.D.T. concentrate contained at first 25 
per cent, and thereafter 20 per cent, of the active para-para isomer. 
In respect to gammexane it was assumed that the technical product 
contained 10 per. cent, of the active gamma isomer. ■ On this basis, 
therefore, the concentrate contained at first 1’25 per cent, and later 
1: per cent, of the active isomer. 



Gammexane and D.D.T. Dips for Control of Blue Tick. 


Preliminary laboratory tests and previous experience with nico- 
tine as dip, indicated tbat a strength of 0*5 per cent., i.e. a dilution 
of 1 gallon of tbe 25 per cent, concentrate per 50 gallons tank fluid, 
seemed a reasonable strength to start off with. With regard to 
gammexane, it was assumed, from available literature, to be 100 
times more effective than D.D.T. The first tank, therefore, wns 
diluted down to a 0*005 per cent, gamma isomer concentration, i.e. 
1 gallon of the 1*25 per cent, emul^on per 250 gallons dipwash. 

(1) D.D.T. Emulsions in Dipping Tanks. 

A number of tanks containing varying dilutions of D.D.T. were 
employed, but in this preliminary communication only some will be 
referred to. 

(a) Tank No. 1. 

This tank contained 0*5 per cent. D.D.T. (active isomer), with- 
out additional arsenic. This strength apparently had an irritating 
effect on stock which for the first few minutes after dipping were 
somewhat restless and showed salivation. These effects are very 
similar to those obtained with the nicotine dip, except rhat the 
latter’s smarting effect on the eyes was absent. The restlessness, 
however, rapidly disappeared and after about 10 minutes the animals 
started to ruminate or to feed. 

The eff’ects mentioned above might quite possibly be due to the 
special solvent used, and experiments will be conducted with emul- 
sions of the solvent alone, to clarify the position. 

After the second dipping the effects were less noticeable and on 
subsequent dippings were quite absent. The ' animals thus soon 
accustomed themselves to this new dip. 

This was, however, not the case with the hornfly {Lyperosa 
irritans ) ! With the first dipping this fly was present in large 
numbers and assumed the proportions of a real pest. It could 
readily be observed, however, that the flies already started dying 
whilst the animals were still standing in the draining pen. With 
the second dipping the flies had become much less numerous, and 
after that were quite absent. 

(i) Effect on ticks , — The tick infestation on this herd was a 
heavy one, and after the first dipping a fair number of fully engorged 
ticks were still present. Twenty of these were removed and placed 
in separate test-tubes containing blotting paper to absorb any 
moisture; 6 of these died, 5 laid very few eggs and the other 9 a 
moderate amount of eggs. Of these eggs, however, even after 10 
weeks, only 6 groups had hatched as compared with the controls, i.e. 
ticks which had not been in contact with the dip, and which had 
all hatched several weeks before. 

With the second dipping, occasional semi-engorged ticks were 
still present on the animals, but on the day after dipping none could 
be found. This was still the case 3 days later, when not even a 
single larval stage could be detected. During the further duration 
of the experiment the farmer could only find a single engorged 
female on the whole herd. 

(ii) Resistance to Re^nfestation . — Prior to the third dippings 
10 animals were marked and omitted from dippinsr. ^ Only 35 days 
after their last dipping could the first fully engorged ticks be detected 
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on tliem again. In view of the fact that this tick may reach the 
fully engorged adult stage in 23 days, it would appear that this 
concentration protects the animal from reinfestation for about 12 
days. The red tick, Rhipicephalus evertsi, the only other species 
present, was also controlled by this dip. It did not, however, 
prevent reinfestation with the adult stage within 24 hpnrs. (This 
tick is a 2-host species.) 

(iii) Stability of D.D,T . — The emulsion used kept well, but a 
portion apparently precipitated, since the strength gradually de- 
creased. After 9 weeks, some of the D.D.T floated on the surface. 
No D.D.T. concentrate, hut only water, is being added to the tank, 
with a view to determining the minimum concentration which would 
still, with dipping at 7-day intervals, effectively control the tick. 

(b) Tank No. 2. 

In this case 0*1 per cent. D.D.T. (i.e. the strength of that 
in the previous ease) in 7-day strength arsenical dipwash was used. 
Tick infestation was exceptionally heavy; hundreds of engorged 
ticks could be seen on a single animal. 

(i) Effect on Ticks . — Although it was evident after the first 
dipping that this concentration affected the tick badly, individual 
ticks could nevertheless still be found at the fourth dipping. They, 
however, easily ruptured on removal, an indication that they were 
affected hy the dip. After the fourth dipping the presence of 
engorged ticks was exceptional. 

(ii) Resistance to Re-infesiation . — In contrast to the previous 
case, this strength offered virtually no protection to re-infestation 
since the omission of a single dipping, due to unfavourable weather, 
resulted in the appearance later of individual mature ticks after 23 
days. 

(iii) Stability of D.D.T . — The D.D.T. in this tank, after nine 
weeks, is still present as a perfect emulsion, this being in direct 
contrast to the first tank in which the five times stronger emulsion, 
in the absence of arsenic, showed a certain amount of decomposition 
after 10 weeks. The presence of the arsenic would appear to exert 
a preservative action on the emulsion. 

With this strength of D.D.T., no ill effects could be noticed on 
the animals. 

(c) Tank No. 3. 

In this case 0*05 per cent. D.D.T. (i.e. the strength used 
in case 1) and 7-day arsenical dipwash was used. 

(i) Effect on Ticks . — Even at this dilution *the D.D.T. undoub- 
tedl;5r has an effect on the tick. There was, however, after the fifth 
dipping, a fair number of ticks still on the animals, and it is doubt- 
ful whether this strength is practical. Further experiments in this 
connection are in progress. 

The possibility that this slow effect on the tick may be due to 
partial decomposition of the D.D.T. itself must not be ignored. 

Conclusions on the use of D.D.T. 

From the above experiments it is evident : — 

(1) That a strength of 0*1 per cent. D.D.T. (active isomer), and 
over, effectively controls this tick ; 
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(2) that 0*5 per cent, also effectively controls the hornfiy; and 

(3) that the protection afforded by D.D.T. to re-infestation by 
the tick is of short duration. 

(2) Gammexane Emulsions in Dipping Tanks. 

At present, 8 tanks containing gammexane are in use. Of these, 
four contain, in addition, arsenical dipwash. The testing out of 
gammexane will have to be continued for quite a while yet, and the 
addition of more tanks has already been planned. Not all the tanks 
now in use will, however, be referred to here, but only some will be 
briefly discussed. 

(a) Tank No. 1. 

This tank contained 0*005 per cent, of the active isomer of 
gammexane and, in addition, 7-day arsenical dipwash. The tick 
infestation here was a very heavy one. 

(i) Effect on the Tick. — A very marked eff’ect was already 
noticeable 24 hours after the first dipping. All the larval and 
nymphal stages had been killed off, and only exceptional adult 
engorged ticks were still alive. On the day of the second dipping 
not a single live tick could be found on any of the 30 stabled cows, 
which had all been very heavily infested. Although an occasional 
adult engorged tick could still be detected after this, the animals 
were absolutely free of ticks after the fourth dipping. 

(ii) Resistance to Re-infestation, — The resistance, if any, afforded 
by gammexane to re-infestation by the tick was of no practical value, 
and it is evident that, with this dip, weekly dipping will have to be 
undertaken to control the tick effectively. 

(iii) Stability of Gammexane, — In the presence of the arsenic 
no marked decomposition of the emulsion was noticeable, and after 
12 weeks it appeared as good as at the start. 

(iv) Effect on Egg-laying Ability of Dipped Ticks, — Here, as 
was the case in all the other experiments, adult engorged females, 
which had been through the dip, and also those which had not 
(controls), were collected. This was done to determine to what extent, 
if any, the dip affected the egg-laying ability of the ticks, as well as 
the subsequently hatching of these eggs. The time between removal 
and egg-laying, the amount of eggs laid and the time taken for them 
to hatch were recorded. 

In this case there was a marked decrease in the amount of eggs 
laid, and even after eleven weeks none had hatched as compared 
with the controls which had hatched several weeks previously. Not 
only was there thus a decrease in the number of eggs laid, but also 
a definite delay in hatching and even possibly a total infertility 
caused by the action of this^ dip. The latter fact is naturally of vast 
importance in tick eradication.' 

(v) Effect on the Anhnals, — No harmful effects on the animals 
were noticed at the time of dipping or subsequently. 

(vi) Effect on Milk Production, — No greater decrease in milk 
production than that usually caused by arsenical dipwashes alone, 
could be detected. 
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(vii) Ejfect on the Hornfly . — In (contrast to D.D.T., gam- 
mexane has no striking effect on the hornfiy. 

(b) Tank No. 2. 

Here a concentration of 0*0025 per cent, gammexane (active 
isomer) vnthont additional arsenic was employed. The strength is 
thus equivalent to half of that used in the first tank. Here also the 
tick infestation was a severe one. 

(i) Effects Achieved . — Five days after the first dipping most 
of the immature stages were dead and dried out. After the second 
and third dipping, however, engorged adults were again recorded, 
but many of these were affected by the dip, as wns evidenced by the 
ready rupturing on removal from the animals. 

With the fourth dipping there were signs that the dip was 
decomposing, with a resultant decrease in its efficacy. Due to this fact, 
no definite conclusions could be drawn as to its proper value as a 
dip. This also goes to show^ that the question of the stability of this 
type of organic dip is an important one which needs further inves- 
tigation. The chances are that a definite amount of arsenic will be 
an essential addition as a preservative, as is the case with nicotine- 
arsenic dips. 

(c) Tank No. 3. 

In this case a strength of 0*001 per cent, gamma isomer was 
employed, i.e. of the strength used in the 1st tank, and again 
without the addition of arsenic. 

(i) Effects Achieved , — It was found that after the second dip- 
ping any amount of dried up (dead) immature ticks were present 
and very few live adults, and after the third dipping some engorged 
larvae and adults but few nyinphae, which all showed signs of being 
affected by the dip. At this stage the emulsion was found to 
decompose, resulting in the ticks increasing again after the fifth 
dipping; some of these, however, still showed signs of being affected 
by the dip. 

Conclusions on use of Gammexane. 

It is evident that gammexane emulsions in a strength of 0*005 
per cent, as gamma isomer, in the presence of arsenical dipwashes, 
or without it, can control the arsenic resistant blue tick with 100 
per cent, success. 

The question as to whether arsenic is an essential addition as 
a preservative for the emulsions can as yet not be answ^ered. The 
indications are' that without arsenic changes may take place in 
the dipping ^ank, but whether such changes are due to the decom- 
position of the gammexane itself or the emulsion alone, can only be 
clarified on further investigation. 

Since gammexane can be used at such low concentration, it 
should be able to compete with the existing stock dips on an 
economical basis. Much, will, however, depend on its stability over 
long periods- 

A definite drawback at present is the absence of a testing method 
to control the actual strength in the dipping tank. 

Questions for Investigation* 

Finally, although there is no doubt that both D.D.T. and 
gammexane can destroy the arsenic-resistant blue tick, much work will 
still have to be done before any definite recommendations can be 
made as to its use as a stock dip. 
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Contour Planting of Vegetables. 

J. C. le Roux, Senior Horticulturist, Subtropical 
Horticultural Research Station, Nelsprult. , 

^HE importance of contour planting as a means of preventing soil 
^ erosion and making eflScient irrigation possible is undoubtedly 
recognized by many farmers. Unfortunately, wrong methods are 
often adopted because growers do not know how to set about matters. 
A description of the actual method to he followed in planting vege- 
table crops along proper contours should therefore be of considerable 
interest and help to farmers. 



contour walls. TEMPORARY DOWNHtLL <«RASS-UNa> HALROV 

PERMANENTE CONTOURWALLE. 12^22^ TYDEUKE AFDRAANDE GRASVORE. 


KVWI permanent downhill supply furrows. SURPLUS WATER REMOVAL 

PEWyiANQ^TE AFDRAANDE WATERVORt Csssil-ii OORTOLLIGE WATERAFKEIR. 


gSS ’ T T i PERAIIANENT CONTOUR FURROWS. PLANT ROWS. 

PERMANENTE CONTOURVORE- PLANTRYE 


DIAGRAAAMATIC REPRESENTATION OF CONTOUR UYOUT 
SKEMAUESE VOORSTELMG VAN CONTOURAANLEG. 
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It is essential that all sloping lands, especially where intensive 
farming under irrigation is practised, should be properly provided 
with permanent contours for the removal of storm and surplus irriga- 
tion water. Information on the subject and assistance in establish- 
ing such contours can be obtained on application from the Division 
of Soil Conservation, 

The object of this article is to describe a practical method of 
establishing the position of,^ and drawling, the planting furrow for 
crops to be grown under irrigation. 

To begin with, the land should be ploughed and properly pre- 
pared by harrowing or discing. At the highest point of the land 
situated just below the main irrigation canal or the top permanent 
contour, a point is taken and a stake driven in. From this point 
stakes are set about every five yards, in a straight line clown the 
slope at the end of the land. From each of these points ‘‘contour 
lines with a fall of approximately four to six inches per 100 feet are 
staked right across the prepared land. 

By means of a small leversible mouldboard plough, planting 
furrows are then drawn along these contour lines, the plough being 
set to turn the soil downwards in the direction of the slope. With 
these original furrows as guides, the furrowing of the sections 
between them is then completed in the following manner: The first 
additional furrow is drawm about four feet below the top guiding 
furrow, followed by a second one about four feet above the second 
guiding furrow. In between these four fumnAs additional long or 
short furrows are then fitted in to the best advantage. Where the 
strips become too narrow for a further furrow it is omitted, Avith the 
additional short furrow starling only Avhere the strip bet'omes wide 
enough to take it. Should the remaining strip be unnecessarily wide 
for one additional short furrow, more such furrows can be fitted in. 
In a similar manner the furroAving of all the remaining sections is 
completed. 

x\fter this, manure and fertilizer are applied and mixed with the 
soil in the furrows by means of a cultivator which has been set narroAv 
for the purpose. At this stage the land is ready for the plants to be 
set in the planting furrows, except that the irrigation supply furrows 
have still to be made. 

Below the wall and following each permanent contour a perma- 
nent irrigation furrow is drawm. These supply the doAvnhill grass- 
lined furrows to be established to run parellel to one another down 
the slope about 20 yards apart, the actual length of run (that is the 
distance between downhill grass-lined furrows) being determined by 
factors such as soil texture, type of crop and drainage. 

Further advice -which may be required on the subject, and details 
of simple inexpensive instruments for staking out contours will be 
supplied by the author on application. The accompanying diagram- 
matic representation of a contour lay-out is taken from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bulletin STo, 255, Yearetable Production in 
South Africa which is obtainable from the Editor of Publications, 
Pretoria, at Is, per copy. 
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A Milking Shed and Dairy Buildings 
designed to meet Municipal 
Requirements. 

W. F. Bergh and J. W. Gleghorne, Senior Professional Officers, 
and J. F. la G. Matthee, Assistant Professional Officer, 
Division of Soil Conser station and Extension. 

^HERE is an increasing demand for plans of a milking shed and 

accessory dairy buildings, which will comply with the by-laws 
governing the 'delivery of fresh milk in municipal areas. 

In order to meet this demand, the writers have, in co-operation 
with the Veterinary Officer of the Municipality of Pretoria, drawn up 
the following plans for an effective milking shed, dairy, wash-up 
room, boiler room, etc. If the plan is carefully follow^ed when 
^erecting these buildings, the requirements of the City Council will 
be met as far as the delivery of milk in municipal areas is concerned. 

The requirements are shortly as follows : — 

A. The Milking Shed. 

(1) This building must be at least 100 yards from the nearest 
pig-sty. 

(2) Some municipalities stipulate that the dairy must be between 
30 and 50 feet from the milking shed. In these plans, however, the 
tw'o buildings are not separated, but the Municipality of Pretoria is 
rsatisfied with the new arrangement in which, although the dairy is 
attached to the milking shed, there is no direct access from the one 
to the other. 

(3) The walls of the shed must be easily washable. 

(4) Ventilation, — In addition to the doors, there must be venti- 
lators of at least 3 sq. feet per cow, and openings of the same size 
to provide for the escape of stale air. 

(i) Light. — Openings of three square feet per cow are necessary. 
If milking is to take place at night, provision must be made for the 
necessary artificial lighting. 

(6) Air and floor space. — In closed stables, each cow shonld 
have at least 600 cub. feet of air space and 45 cub. feet of floor space. 

(7) Slope of floor. — The floor must have a slope of at least one 
inch from the manger to the manure channel, and the passage-way 
between the two channels must have a slope of one inch from its centre 
line to the channels. 

.(8) Height of walls. — The average Height of the walls of the 
«hed must be at least 10 feet. 

(9) The fodder passage between the manger and the wall must 
be from 2^ to 3 feet wide. 

(10) Width of manger — feet from edge to edgd. 

(11) Stalls for cows — 4| to 5 feet (from manger to manure 
channel). 

(12) Width of stalls — 3J feet. 

(13) Width of central passage — 5i feet. 

(14) The central passage must be at least 2 inches lower than 
the stalls. 

(15) Manger — height at least 2^ to 3 feet at the hack and at 
least 8 inches in front. 
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(16) Slope of floor of shed — at least 1 mch. in 7 feet in the length 
of the building towards the outlet. 

(17) Partitions between stalls must be of metal. 

(18) Floors, — Cement, concrete, asphalt, or hard brick or stone 
joined with cement. 

(19) The walls must be plastered on the inside so that they may 
be washed. They must be w^hite-w’ashed. 

(20) Water must be laid on in pipes to the shed. 

(21) A shower must be installed for natives. For washing pur- 
poses a tap will be sufficient for natives, since a basin is inclined to 
collect dirt. 

B. Water Supply. 

Most municipalities are very strict as regards the source of the 
water used in a dairy. Bore-hole water is preferred, since the chances 
of contamination are very small. Water from a well may be allowed, 
provided the well is sealed and the winter meets all the requirements 
on analysis. 

Fountain water may also be used, provided the municipal 
inspector concerned is satisfied that it is not exposed to any source of 
contamination. Such fountain water, like well-water, will naturally 
also be subjected to bacteriological and other tests. 

C. Wash-up Room. 

(1) This room must be at least 12 feet by 12 feet by 10 feet high. 

(2) The w^alls must be smoothly plastered and washable. 

(3) A suitable steam sterilizer must be provided. 

(4) Hot water, or preferably steam, should be laid on. 

(5) Two metal w^ash-basims should be provided, but should not 

be built in or cemented to the floor. 

(6) Metal racks must be provided for the storing of all cans, 
milk-pails, etc. 

(7) Water must be laid on. 

D. The Dairy. 

(1) The minimum size of this room is 12 feet by 12 feet by 10 

feet. 

(2) The walls must be smoothly plastered and painted with oil 
paint. 

(3) The ceiling must he dust-proof and painted with oil paint. 

(4) The floor, like that of the shed, should preferably be of 
cement concrete. 

(5) Only tables with slab and legs of brickwork or cement are 
allowed. 

(6) Provision must be made for sufficient light and air, and for 
glass windows which can be opened and whose area is at least Vxjj 
that of the floor. 

^ (7) All windows must be covered with gauze. In addition to the 
ordinary dust-proof wooden doors, a spring-operated gauze door is 
essential. 

E. Site. 

It is recommended that the shed be built to lie north-south iu 
length, thus admitting a maximum amount of sunlight. 

F. S*ze. 

. shed must be large enough to allow the milking of the whole 
herd to take place in not more than two sessions. 
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Explanation of Plans. 

Fig, 1 is a section through E.F. in Fig 2. ‘‘ A is the milk- 
ing stable, 30 feet in width, with a length to suit requirements. 

B is the milk-room or dairy which is 12 feet in length and 11 feet 
in width. ‘‘ C is the wash-up room whose lengths are 15 feet and 
9 feet 3 inches and whose widths are 12 feet and 6 feet 3 inches. 

D ’’ is the 5 foot square boiler room. E ” is the feed room, 26 
feet 9 inches in length and 11 feet in width. F is a passage 5 
feet 6 inches wide. 

Fig, 2 is a section through A.B. in Fig. 1. 

Fig, 3 is a section through C.D. in Fig. 1. 

Fig, 4 is a partial section through G.H. in Fig. 1, showing a 
steam supply (dotted) and a hot water supply. 

Fig, 5 is a section showing the opening for the passage of cans 
from B. to C. 

Fig, 6 is an enlarged view of the funnel, the strainer and the 
pipe thiough which the milk flows from A. to B. 

Fig, 7 is an enlarged section through the can racks. 

Nos, 1 in Figs. 1 and 2 are the feeding passage, 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, with a fall lengthwise of 1 inch in 7 feet. 

Nos, 2 in Fig. 1 are the transverse passages with falls towards 
the manure channels of 1 inch in 5 feet. 

Nos, 3 in Figs. 1 and 2 are the outer manger walls, 3 feet in 
height and 4 inches thick at the top. 

Nos, 4 in Figs. 1 and 2 are the mangers having maximum inter- 
nal widths of 2 feet 6 inches. 

No, 5 in Figs. 1 and 2 is the manger wall next to the cow, which is 
8 inches high. 

Nos, 6 ill Figs. 1 and 2 are the stalls which are 3 feet 6 inches 
wide and 4 feet 10 inches long, with a slope of 1 inch towards the 
manure channels. 

Nos, 7 in Figs. 1 and 2 are the manure channels having a width 
of 1 foot 6 inches with depths of 7 inches on the stall side and 4 
inches on the passage side, with a fall crosswise of 1 inch, and a fall 
lengthwise of 1 inch in 7 feet. 

No, 8 in Figs. 1 and 2 is the milking and cleaning passage, 6 
feet wide, with 1 inch slope from the middle to the manure channels. 

Nos, 9 in Figs. 1 and 2 are uprights of piping or wood. 

Nos, 10 in Figs. 1 and 2 are the stall divisions whose heights 
are 3 feet and 2 feet, with a length of 3 feet. 

No, 11 in Figs. 1 and 2 shows the steps, and the concrete slab of 
the platform, 5 feet high, which extends through the wall into the 
milk room to support the receiving pan (No. 16 in Fig. 3.) 

No, 12 in Figs. 1, 2 and 6 shows the strainer and tinned metal 
funnel. 

No, 13 in Figs. 1 and 2 indicates the shower, piping and tap for 
use by the milkers. 

No, 14 in Figs. 1 and 2 is the door of stable type. 

No, 15 in Figs. 1 and 3 is the receiving pan on a concrete slab 
(see No. 11). 
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No. 16 in Figs. 1 and 3 is the cooler, whicli in this case is 2 
feet 4 inches in height and is attached to the wall. 

No. 17 in Figs. 1 and 3 is a milk-can, 2 feet 2 inches high. 



No. 18. in Figs. 1 and 2 is the inspection window which cannot 
be opened. 

No. 19 in Figs* 1 and 7 shows the can and utensil drying racks, 
lowest pipe of which should not he less than 2 feet above the floor. 
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No, 20 in Figs. 1, 3 and 5 is an opening for passing cans. It is 
3 feet higli and 2 feet 6 inches wide. 

No, 21 in Figs. 1 and 5 is a concrete slab extending 1 foot 6 
inches into B. and C. and is 2 feet 6 inches above floor level. 

No, 22 in Fig. 1 is a hinged (or sliding) door to close the opening. 

Nos, 23 in Fig. 1 are gauze-covered doors, with gauze of 256 
meshes per square inch, reinforced with ^--inch mesh wire netting. 

Nos. 24 in Fig. 1 are the wash-up sinks whose internal measure- 
ments are 2 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 8 inches deep and 2 feet 2 inches 
wide. The top of each sink is 3 feet above the floor. 

No. 25 in Figs. 1 and 4 is a slow combustion stove. 

No. 26 in Figs. 1 and 4 is the hot-water cylinder. 

No, 27 (shown in broken lines) in Figs. 1 and 4 is a boiler for 
the provision of steam. 

Nos, 28 in Fig. 1 are arches. 

No, 29 in Figs. 3 and 4 is the cold-water supply tank. 

No. 30 in Fig.- 6 is a tube of tinned metal into which the funnel 
fits snugly. ‘ 

No. 31 in Fig. 6 is a pipe extending through the wall. 

No, 32 in Figs. 1 and 5 is a concrete block built into the wall to 
•carry the slab, No, 21. 

No, 33 in Figs. 1 and 7 is the glavanized piping forming the 
can drying racks. 

Nos, 34 in Fig. 1 are drainage channels which should be shallow 
and wide, without sharp corners, and towards which the floor should 
have a fall of 1 inch in 3 feet. 

No. 35 in Fig. 1 is the feed room which can be partitioned if 
desired. 

No. 36 in Fig. 1 is the storm-water drainage channel. 


MATERIALS PvEQlTIRED FOR A SHED FOR 20 COWS 
(Continuation of Table on following page). 

Additional MATsatiAL requibed per Stall for 2 Cows. 


Cement : 7 pockets. 
Sand: 1*7 cu. yds. 
Stone; 2 c. yds. 
Bricks ; 1,050 
Lime ; S bags. 


Roof:— 

Wall-plates: 7 lin. ft. 

Bearers : 7 ft. 

Rafters : pins minns 2 14' lengths. 
Purlins: 21 lin. ft. 

Poles: plus minus 2/11' lengths. 
Corrugated iron : 4/15' or 5 8' kngths. 
Guttering: plus minus 2 4' lengths. 


Fjxtra costs : plus minus £18. 
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Rotationar Cropping is Indispensable 
to Sowing-Lands. 

S, w, WaLers, Extension Otiicer, Queenstown. 

'T'HE unsatisfactory conditions of most arable soils of the eastern 
^ Cape Province to-day make it imperative for the piesenl 
farming* methods to be impioved. The antiquated methods which 
are still employed must be replaced by systematic rotational cropping* 
which will contribute in no small measure towards restoring the fer- - 
tility and physi(*al condition of the soil. 

Present CuLivation Methods. 

The old method of i)loughing sowing-lands towards the the end 
of January and the beginning of February and sowing them to oats, 
barley or wheat as supplementary winter grazing, is still being 
applied. Although these sowing-lands are grazed during the winter 
months by large and small stock which provide the soil with a certain 
amount of organic matter in the form of animal manure, this does 
not appear to have any considerable effect on the improvement or the 
maintenance of a good physical soil structure. The small quantity 
of animal manure so obtained cannot improve the soil sufficiently 
to offset the harm wrought by the cultivation of winter cereals on 
the same lands year after year. 

In these parts the application of compost or kraal manure is 
negligible, the reason being the limited facilities for making com- 
post or kraal manure. The animal manure is usually^ scattered over 
the lands and the pastures where it is collected by native women and 
used for fuel during the winter months. The small quantities^ of 
manure obtained from stables and kraals is mostly used for gardening 
purposes. 

On the whole, the sowing-lands have reached what soil analysts 
describe as a sol’’ condition, i.e., the soil colloids are suspended 
in water and do not adhere together in groups as in the case of soil 
with a good aggregrnte structure. These soils are no longer brittle , 
but compact, are difficult to cultivate and are impervious to 
water. The result is that when the soil dries out after rain, it cracks 
and large clods are formed when ploughing is carried out. 

Disadvantages of th's System. 

(1) The most outstanding feature of this state of affairs is the 
fact that with the usual rainfall, the period which elapses between 
the time when the soil is too wet until it is once again too dry, is so 
short that only a very small area can be cultivated effectively. Fre- 
quently a large portion of a crop such as maize is a failure because 
it was sown too long after the sowing season or because, due to the 
fact that the soil did not have the capacity for absorbing and 
retaining the required quantity of water, the seedlings which 
sprouted after the first rains were unable to resist the intervening 
droughts . 

(2) Since clay soil especially, has such a poor structure and con- 
sequently absorbs water with difficulty, it is interesting to note the 

* effect of a heavy thunder storm on this type of soil. After a heavy 
downpour it will be found that only the top layer of the soil is wet 
and transf<^rmed into a muddy mass, which forms a hard crust on 
drying. This is known, as the ‘^compacting ” of soil. These condi- 
tions make it difficult or even impossible for seeds, especially grass 
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seeds, to germinate. In this way, temporary bar-e patches appear on 
the land and sheet erosion may ensue with the next rain. 

In times of drought, large cracks and deep channels are formed 
on these soils, especially on old land. This creates conditions con- 
ducive to large scale soil erosion during heavy rains. 

(3) The more sandy soil types, which are ploughed year after 
year for the cultivation of winter cereals, are subject to the ravages 
of wind erosion . because of their low fertility and poor structure. 
Strong winds are accompanied by clouds of dust — a clear sign that 
the top layer of soil is systematically being blown away. 

Preventive Measures. 

The only method of controlling these evils is to apply improved 
methods of soil cultivation so as to restore the aggregate structure 
and protect the soil against erosion. This can be done by building 
contour walls of the right type, especially in the case of sloping 
lands, and then applying a system of crop rotation wdiich includes, 
among other crops, grass pasturage over a period of 3 to 4 years. 
The pasturage may consist of winter grasses such as Italian Rye 
grass, Phalaris tuberosa, Subterranean Clover, Chilean Red Clover, 
etc., and summer grasses such as Rhodes grass, Setaria, Paspalum 
and lucerne. 

Winter grasses in a rotational system with winter cereals will 
not only improve the soil structure and fertility, but will also serve 
as wdnter grazing, the very purpose for which winter cereals are sown 
annually in these parts. The reason why perennial grasses can 
improve the soil structure, over a period of 3 to 4 years, is that the 
denser and tiner grass roots accelerate the formation of humus, which, 
in turn, helps to restore the desired structure. The formation of 
humus is said to be brought about by favourable conditions created 
by the grass roots for the development of certain bacteria, e.g., the 
Rhize group, an important humus producer. It is also claimed that 
humus is the product of the aefion of bacterial enzymes on the dead 
bodies of the bacteria. 

If large portion of the sowing-lands is sown to perennial 
grazing, it means that for a few years that soil will not be ploughed 
and will therefore enjoy a period of rest. Frequent ploughing makes 
for excessive aeration — a condition which is conducive to the destruc- 
ifeion of humus. 


Advantages of Rotational Cropping. 

(1) The area of soil to be ploughed annually is cut down. 

(2) A saving of time, labour, animals and machinery is effected. 

(3) The farmer is enabled to plough in good time for his winter 
*cereals^ by reason of the fact that established grass pasturage 
immediately benefits by rain. 

(4) Excessive cultivation and consequent aeration is eliminated 
and humus is therefore conserved. 

(5) In addition to providing good winter grazing, winter grasses 
may also yield a good hay crop in spring which will compare very ‘ 
iavourably with, and even surpass, the winter-cereal crops. 
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Preservation of Timber for the 

Farm* 

J. H. van Wyk, Department of Forestry. 

Union of South Africa is very badly off as regards natural 
timber supplies. ITence it is imperative for us to make the best 
use of whatever supplies we have. All our better .class of construc- 
tion timber is imported. The rough timbers generally used on farms 
are, however, mostly obtained from the farmer’s own wood lot or 
from the nearest Government plantation. The class of timber under 
consideration is fencing and straining posts, building poles for the 
construction of sheds or outbuildings, poles used for vine trellising. 



Pig. 1. — Correct method of stacking poles for air-seasoning. 


etc. The extensive use of old boiler tubes and iron standards in 
South Africa is due to the fact that a sufficient number of durable 
wooden poles from indigenous trees were not obtainable in the past. 
Large quantities of poles from exotics grown in Government and 
private plantations have, however, become available in recent years. 
Without exception these poles are, unfortunately, not durable, and 
will only last a year or two at best in contact with the ground. In 
all other respects they are quite suitable for farm use. 

Preservatives* 

Poles from the young trees of all exotics at present grown in this 
country, with the exception of cypress, lend themselves readily to 
preservative treatment. Treatment with creosote, properly carried 
out, can make the most non-durable woods last 20 years and longer 
under the most adverse conditions. ^ 

There are several timber-treating processes in use, and of these 
the one most adaptable to farm use is the open-tank or hot and cold 
bath process. The underlying principle of the open-tank process is 
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that if dry wood is suhiner^ed in a hot liquid , the air in the cell 
cavities of the wood expands and is partly removed. 

If the liquid is now allowed to cool, the air contracts and liquid 
is drawn into the wood. Good penetration can be obtained by this 
method, depending on the wood, its moisture content and the tem- 
peratures used in the treatment. 

Preparation of Poles for Treatment. 

Cutting time . — The best time of the year to cut trees for poles 
is during autumn, from March to April. This allows for drying 
during the winter, when conditions are less favourable for decay or 
insect damage while the poles are drying. 

Barking . — Bark is impervious to liquids and should therefore be 
thoroughly removed. Even the smallest strip of bark prevents the 
penetration of the preservative at that point. Bark comes off moie 
easily while the poles are green, and should therefore be removed 
immediately after the poles are cut. The rate of drying is also con- 
siderably increased if the bark is removed. Bark is most conveniently 
removed by means of a spade or any sharp instrument similarly 
shaped. 

Seasoning . — Dry wood absorbs preservatives much better than 
does green wood. Not only is it impossible to get good penetration, 
if any at all, in green wood, but if the wood dries out after treat- 
ment, checks and cracks are formed which may expose untreated wood 
to the attack or rot-producing fungi and wood-destroying insects. If 
this happens, the effect of treatment is completely nullified. The main 
object of the treatment is to create an outer treated portion, which 
serves as a protective sheath to any interior untreated wood, and 
keeps it intact. 

After the trees have been cut and barked, they should be stacked 
in the open in such a manner that the air can circulate freely 
through the stack. The bottom row should be well off' the ground. 
Figure 1 shows the correct wmy of stacking poles. It is not neces- 
sary to cut the poles to the exact length immediately the trees have 
been felled. This is better done when the poles are dry, when badly 
cracked ends can be trimmed off. Poles are considered dry enough 
for treatment when their average moisture content is 20 per cent, or 
less. The time taken for drying varies wuth the weather conditions 
of the locality and the species and sizes of the poles. Pine poles 3 
inches to 5 inches in diameter and up to a length of about 16 feet 
will usually dry out sufficiently for treatment in from 4 to 6 months ; 
gum and wattle poles will take from 6 to 9 months. Since the 
apparatus necessary for the determination of the moisture content of 
wood is xisually not available on a farm, farmers should use the 
periods given above as a general guide. It is important that the 
poles be sufficiently dry, otherwise penetration is poor or may be 
prevented altogether. 

Preservative Plant for Farm Use. 

The amount of money that can he economically spent on the con- 
struction of a plant for the preservation of timber depends on the 
quantity of timber to be treated. On a farm the quantity to be treated 
is usually comparatively small, so that the plant must necessarilv be 
fairly cheap. The plant must be of such a nature that creosote, which 
is very inflammable, may be heated with safety over an open fire. 
Many different types of plant have been evolved. The most common 
type makes *use of a 90-gallon drum erected over a temporary brick 
fireplace, usually with a lencrth of piping as a chimney to ensure a 
draught. The drum, which measures 3 feet 6 inches in height, 
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can be sunk into the gTonnd for half its length so as to make it easier 
to place the poles in it. Figure 3 shows this type of plant. It is 
suitable for fencing posts or short poles up to 6 feet in length. The 
poles are treated to a depth of 3 feet at a time ; first (.ne 
end and then the other. This plant is not suitable for long 
poles such as are used for shed building or high-trellising of vines. 
A plant similar to the one shown in Figure 3 was erected some 
time ago at Kelsey Farm near Stellenbosck, and is working very 
satisfactorily. The plant is erected just inside a shed so that long 
poles, if it is desired to butt-treat them only, can be put in at 



Fig. 2. — A home-made appliance for treating 
poles. 


a slant with their tops projecting past the edge of the roof. The 
plant is sufficiently under the roof of the shed, however, to Be pro- 
tected from rain. 

The plant shown in Figure 4 has been found to be efficacious, 
easy to work, and not expensive to construct. The tank is made from 
18-gauge galvanized, flat sheet iron. The joints are soldered and 
riveted, and the tank can therefore be made by any plumber. It is 
built in with brick walls, as shown. The bricks should be placed 
tightly against the sides, so that the flames are kept down to the 
lower curved portion of the tank, which should he supported at 
both ends and in the centre by brick walls built to conform to the 
shape of the bottom of the tank. A wood fire is made under the tank 
through the two openings left in one side, and draught is provided 
through the two chimneys on the other side. The operator should be 
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careful tiat, at all times, 'while the taut is heated, there is sufiScieat 
ikmid in the tank to covex all soldered joints exposed to the flames* 
If this is not done, the solder will melt, causing the tank to leak. 
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Great care should be exercised in this respect to prevent unnecessary 
trouble and expense. Welding gives a more satisfactory job, but 
adds about 20 per cent, to the cost of the tank. 

Process of Treatment. 

The preservative in the tank described in Figure 4 is heated to 
a temperature of 180-200^ F. While it is heating up, the poles are 
introduced and weighted clown by means of any suitable weights 
that are available, such as blocks of concrete, steel rails or a drum 
filled with water, etc. A thermometer should be obtained to register 
the temperature, and the preservative should be kept at 180-200^ F. 
for 1 to 2 hours, it should then be allowed to cool, and the poles 
removed when the temperature has come down to about that of the 
atmosphere. Most of the absorption takes place during the cooling, 
and the poles should, therefore, not be removed too soon. The best 
procedure is to treat only one batch of poles a day. Pill the tank 
with poles during the morning, heat it up to the required tempera- 
ture^ allow it to cool overnight, and remove the poles the next 
morning. 

The absorption should range from half a gallon to a gallon per 
cubic foot. The volume of a pole 10 feet long, with a top diameter 
of 3^ to inches, is approximately one cubic foot. It may happen that 
the absorption is very heavy, especially with pine poles if they are 
very dry, resulting in wastage of preservative through bleeding after- 
wards. The absorption can be decreased by lowering the temperature • 
to which the preservative is heated or by reducing the time the poles 
are kept at the hot temperature. 

The penetration of the preservative should be tested by sawing 
a treated pole through the middle. It will vary with the kind of 
wood ; with gums it is only possible to penetrate the sapwood, where- 
as with pines much better penetration, even complete penetra- 
tion, can be obtained. The treatment should not be considered satis- 
factorjr unless the penetration is at least half an inch or more. Diffi- 
culty in obtaining satisfactory penetration is due to the poles not 
being dry enough, or failure of the operator to heat the preservative 
to the proper temperature and to maintain this temperature long 
enough. 

If shearlegs and a block and tackle are available, they can be 
conveniently used, with the help of a trek chain, to hoist a load of 
poles into the tank and to^ remove the treated poles. On removal, the 
charge should be allowed to hang over the tank for about half an 
hour to allow the drip from the surface of the poles to fall back into 
the tank. 

A few sheets of corrugated galvanized iron should be available 
to cover the tank or drum, in case of rain, to prevent water from 
mixing wuth the creosote. Water mixed with creosote causes the 
latter to froth up and boil over when heated. This increases the fire 
hazard considerably. 

A mixture of 40 per cent, creosote and 60 per cent, fuel oil is 
sometimes used instead of the pure creosote. This is done when 
fuel oil can be obtained at a much lower price than creosote and is 
added to cheapen the treatment. The mixture is not as efficacious a 
preservative as pure creosote. Fuel oil has no toxic effect on fungi. 
The mixture is, therefore, not recommended unless the price of pure 
creosote makes the cost of treatment prohibitive, and the addition of 
fuel oil means a big saving. 

In normal times the Department sells untreated poles as well as 
treated ones. Untreated poles can he obtained through any Conser- 
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vator of Forests, and treated ones (wien available) can be obtained 
from tbe Chief, Forest Products Institute, Pretoria West; the Forest 
Utilization Officers at George, Stutterbeim and Pretoria; and tbe 
District Forest Officers at Kluitjieskraal, C.P., and Esbowe, NataL 
4 price list is obtainable from tbe Director of Forestry, Pretoria. 
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Farming Is a Business** 

IV. The Reward. 

O* E. Burger, Division of Economics and Markets. 

^HE question to be answered in this short article, is the following. 

Is it worth while for a farmer to keep an account book, or, in 
other words, to what extent does the application, complete or partial, 
of the book-keeping system contained in the Account Book for 
Farmers ’’ yield results? 

In the first place, it must be pointed out that most of our 
farmers to-day keep a so-called pocket-book, since the farmer has 
learnt from experience that he cannot rely on his memory alone. 
In this little pocket-book he makes a note of all the most important 
happenings on the farm and sometimes even of business transactions. 
This is the beginning of all farm book-cheeping. 

Investigation will show, however, that the pocket-books of most 
farmers contain insufficient information, since these books are small 
and very few details can be jotted down in them. Like other half 
truths, these incomplete notes on events and/or transactions, may 
therefore be misleading. 

Having regard to these imperfections of the ordinary pocket- 
book, provision is made in the Account Book for Farmers ” for 
a diary (daybook) which is merely a pocket-book in a larger or more 
complete size. Although the farmer cannot carry the large leaves 
of the diary with him, he can alw'ays keep them on his desk or in any 
other convenient place where he can make rough notes at any time 
during the day. Columns are provided for convenience so that any 
receipts or payments made during the day can be entered. 

Substituting a complete diary for an incomplete pocket-book is 
certainly a big forward step for the beginner in book-keeping. By 
making this change, he has turned a poor and halfhearted effort 
into a solid foundation for his book-keeping system, on which he can 
build with confidence. 

Of course* the beginner cannot expect his book-keeping to enable 
him to make an immediate calculation of the financial result of his 
activities during the year. His first reward is that by making 
certain notes he gains a better knowledge of his business and ensures 
that certain important matters, facts or figures do not slip his 
memory, even after many years. For the first year at least, the 
farmer will therefore have to concentrate on his diary and its dif- 
ferent branches, viz. the Record of Products Produced on the Farm^ 
the Livestock Reguter and the Labour Cost Record, These three 
statements may be called specialized diaries, the first being of inter- 
rest mainly to the grain and/or fruit farmer, and the second to the 
stock farmer. The third, of course, is concerned with labour. 

The analysis of the financial transactions comes with the next 
stage of development. If his general diary has been kept according to 
instructions, the beginner will find all these transactions recorded 
there. 

He may now choose between two alternative methods of develo- 
ping his book-keeping system further. Using his diary as a basis, 
he can either apply the Cashbook and Credit hook system or proceed 

* The first article in. this series appeared in the January issue of Farming 
in South Africa and the second and third articles appeared in the April and 

May issues, respectively. 
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directly to tlie analysis of tlie data in tlie Records of Total Farm 
Receipts and Expenses in the diary. The latter method is, of course, 
a short cut which obviates much work, but is neither as effective nor 
as satisfactory as the first, since, w-here this method is applied, the 
book-keeping system as a whole is incomplete. 

"With the data obtained in this way, together with a preliminary 
estimate of the capital increase or decrease during the year, the farmer 
can, at this early stage, calculate what the profit or loss of the farm- 
ing concerne as a whole will be at the end of the year. From this 
summary he will be able to obtain all the details required, when 
drawing up his income tax returns. Moreover, the farmer now has 
at his disposal all the information about every penny owed by and 
owing to him and about all the cash income and expenditure in 
connection with his business on any day of the month or year. 

A more advanced stage of book-keeping consists in compiling a 
Property list or Inventory. In the same way as the diary forms the 
basis of the running or working branch of the enterprise, this proper- 
ty list is the foundation on which the whole farming business rests, 
that is, from the point of view of capital investment. Why is the 
property list not brought into operation at the very beginning, is 
a question which might well be asked. The reply is simply that 
drawdng up and keeping a correct and reliable inventory is by no 
means an easy task for the beginner and he may be discouraged if 
he is confronted with so much at the outset. Although the inventory 
is drawn up only once a year, the valuation of the various assets 
demands considerable experience and involves untold mental strain. 

In any case, drawing up a reliable property list is very definite- 
ly worth while. It may even be said that for the work it requires, 
the inventory contains more information as a separate statement than 
any other statement in the book-keeping system. At this stage the 
farmer is not only able to make a very accurate calculation of his 
farming income and expenditure for the year, but he also has a 
simplified and valuable balance sheet at the end of the year. 

With this in views it will be advisable to put the Record of 
Farm Products Consumed in the Home into operation. » In this the 
housewife or whoever is responsible for the housekeeping will 
undoubtedly be of assistance. 

This is as much as most of our farmers achieve with their book- 
keeping, since the next step, the analysis of the branches of activities, 
is based on the same principles as the calculation of costs and therefore 
requires endless arithmetical calculation. 

It has been pointed out in a previous article that when analysing 
the branches of activities, the farmer will require the part-time or 
whole-time services of a book-keeper. Here, the main purpose of 
his book-keeping is not only to establish the relative profitability of 
the various branches of his farming enterprise, but also to determine 
which of these branches are unprofitable and should therefore he 
eliminated or replaced, without the balance of his farming organi-- 
zation as a whole being disturbed. 

It may seem ^ unnecessary to i>oinf out how the farmer is 
actually rewarded in hard cash for his book-keeping [that is, if he 
can determine the unprofitable and therefore retarding hranch(es) 
in his business] but it goes without saying that his figures and 
analysis must be absolutely correct and reliable so that he will have 
the courage of his convictions to react to his findings, and. to 
reorganize, where necessary, or eliminate retarding or uneconomic 
factors* 
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Water for Stock in the Perennial 
Rainfall Coastal Belt* 


G. D. B Liebenberg, Pasture Research Officer, Grahamstown. 

A LTHOUGH the Port Elizabeth, Alexandria and Bathurst districts 
^ enjoy a comparatively good rainfall, which is distributed ovei* 
the greater part of the year, being slightly more winter-predominant 
in the south and somewhat more summer-predominant in the norths 
the provision of drinking w'ater for stock is not as secure in quantity 
and of as good a (juality as is desirable. 

The construction of earthen dams is not feasible over a great part 
of this area, as the sandy soil will not hold water, and the run-oh" 
from even a heavy shower is almost negligible. 



Fig. 1. — Stock-watering unit at Langebosch. pement-sand apron still 
under construction. 


Surface water is unknown over a large part of this area. Deep 
drilling has therefore to b^ restored to in order to obtain under- 
ground supplies, and even then the borehole may in all probability 
yield only a small supply of water so brackish as to be almost 
undrinkable. 

For the first two hundred feet the soil formation may be so loose 
and sandy that lining the borehole is not only desirable but necessary. 
The cost of erecting a windmill (the lining and all “the necessary 
piping included) may amount to as much as £500. In spite of this 
neavy outlay periods occur '^hen there is little or no wind with the 
result that stock-watering becomes a serious problem. In addition ^ 
the water is generally obtained only at one point and to obviate 
excessive tramping through concentrating all the stock at one water- 
ing place every day, the water must be piped, which entails further 
heavy expense. 

To overcome these disabilities it has occurred to the writer that 
the translation into concrete of the roof-and-tank method of water 
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collectioxi may be a satisfactory and cheap method of obtaining a 
reliable supply of good drinking water for stock on the farm. This 
is no new idea, as the principle is made use of at Aden and Gibraltar 
for collecting drinking water, as well as in the 'neighbourhood of 
Paarl and Eiversdale. In the Paarl area advantage is taken of areas 
of exposed granite for the collection of the run-off; in other words, 
the granite is used as the apron described later. 

An experimental unit w^as accordingly constructed at the Lange- 
bosch Rusearch Station in the Alexandria district. 

Requirements. 

Theoretically the requirements for the construction of such a 
unit are : 

(1) A surface of greater or lesser extent on a slope under concrete 
or cement-sand mixture, with an impervious top layer that will ensure 
the maximum run-off even with light showers. This is of the greatest 
importance, as a great deal of the rainfall consists of precipitations 
of under 0*5 of an inch per fall, and, unless the top layer of the 
cement-sand mixture is almost completely impervious, the absorption 
may be so great that water will run only with heavier showers of 
rain. The concrete or cement-sand mixture cover can be of the 
lightest, as the area must be well fenced in and the only pressure to 
be withstood is that of the rainfall. It is, however, desirable that it 
should be heavy enough to bear the weight of a person walking on it 
for inspection and repair purposes. The slope can be from quite 
gentle to fairly steep. The cement-sand slab is made in the shape of 
a triangle, low walls being built along two sides to concentrate the 
run-off to a bottleneck. {See Figs, 2 and 5.) 

(2) A silt-trap at the bottleneck. This consists of a concrete- 
lined hole, the inside measurements of which are about two feet wide, 
six feet long and three feet deep. The function of this silt-hole is to 



Pio. 2.— Stock-watering unit at Langebosch, showing bottleneck and 

silt-trap. 

trap the debris that is bound to collect on the cement-sand slab and 
to prevent its entry into the dam. 

At the bottom of the silt-trap a short piece of 3-inch piping with 
cap outside may be inserted for easy cleaning. The inlet of the 
sUt-trap should be level with the top of the walls at the bottleneck. 

, ^ (3) A concrete, brick or cement-sand dam or reservoir in which 

ike water can be collected and conserved. The level of the top of the 
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dam wall must be about the same as that of the base of the silt-trap, 
so that water can easily be led from the silt-trap into the dam. In 
the dam wall two pipes should be inserted, namely (a) at the base, a 
three-inch pipe with a cap outside for easy cleaning of the dam, and 
(b) six inches to a foot from the base, a pipe for leading the water to 
the drinking trough. 


Size of the Dam. 

The relation between the size of the cement-sand slab or apron 
and the capacity of the dam or resei’Toir is goTemed by the fact that 
1 inch of rainfall, precipitated over an area of one morgen, where 
the run-ofi is 100 per cent., will yield 48,019 gallons of water. 



scale). 

Depending on the amount of water required, a greater or smaller 
dam can be constructed. A convenient size of dam is one of 30,000 
gallons. For this a cement-sand apron of 2,000 sq. yds. or Va of ^ 
morgen will be found suitable, so that the dam should fill with every 
3 to 4 inches of precipitation. As an ordinary Van Meerten reinforced 
reservoir is what is required, no further details are given. 

Construction of the Apron. 

In constructing the cement-sand apron, various methods were 
tided. The topsoil with its high organic matter content was removed, 
as the expansion and construction rate of this soil is high. Excessive 
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bumps were levelled, so that a more or less even fall was obtained. 
The two methods tried first were : — 

(a) Soil-cement stabilization of the top to 2 inches of soil and 
then putting down a premixed 1:9 cement-sand layer about 1 inch 
thick. Care was taken to mature this layer well by keeping it damp 
and allowing it to harden slowly. When this layer had dried, it was 
covered with a J-inch layer of a mixture of 1 part cement to 2 parts 
sand. This was trowelled well to get an impervious layer. 



Fig. 4. — Stock-watering unit at Langebosch, showing dam provided with 

concrete roof. 


(b) Laying down netting wire on the ground and on this a 1-inch 
layer of premixed 1 :9 cement-sand mixture. When this had matured, 
a J-inch layer of 1 : 2 cement-sand mixture was put on. This was 
trowelled well to get an impervious layer. 

Both methods gave good results as far as hardness was concerned, 
and the^ apron easily withstood the weight of a person walking on it. 
Cracks in the cement surface, however, became serious and absorbed 
a considerable amount of water. 

Ultimately, the only satisfactory method was to lay the cement- 
sand in blocks about sis feet square by about in. thick and to allow 
l-inch expansion joints, which were filled in with bitumen, the 
thickness of the plank casing used for laying the cement-sand block 
forming the expansion joint. 

Headers will be interested in the experience of a farmer who con- 
structed one of these units and in what it cost him. 

Mr. G. Casali of ^ Southern Hills in the Port Elizabeth dis- 
trice had a stock-watering problem and was given details about this 
system. He constructed a unit (see Fig. 5). The cement-sand apron 
is 2,240 sq. yds. in extent and the capacity of the dam 30,000 gallons. 
The apron was laid down in blocks 6 ft. by 6 ft. and 1^ inches thick, 
and an expansion joint of half an inch allowed. This was filled in 
with bitumen. Difficulty was experienced in getting a workman who 
^uld trowel the top layer of cement to a sufficient hardness. Eventu- 
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ally lie found liis man and Mr. Casali stresses tlie employment of 
good workmen. 

The total cost in labour, materials and cartage amounted to £180, 
but be is of tbe opinion that, if be builds another unit, be will con- 
struct it for less, as one profits by tbe experience of building tbe first. 
Tbe average cost should be about £150. Subsequently Mr. Casali 
built another 30,000-gallon reservoir under tbe same apron, as tbe 
water that ran waste was considerable, despite tbe fact that be watered 
all bis stock and used tbe water for other purposes. 

At £150 per unit, at^ least three can be built for tbe cost of 
erecting one windmill. Since a fairly adequate, all-tbe-year-round 
rainfall is experienced, this means that three or more camps can be 
provided with a good supply of excellent drinking water as against 
the windmill’s single watering point. 

Application of the System. 

It is considered that this system of collecting and conserving 
drinking water for stock will, however, only be applicable over a 



Fig. 5. — Stock-watering unit at ‘‘ Southern Hills Note silt-trap at 
far end and pipe leading to dam- 


limited area, as, in tbe first place, earthen dams can be made over 
the greater part of tbe Union, and rainwater runs off only too readily 
in most parts of tbe country. Secondly, if the^ rainfall is seasonal, 
tbe capacity of tbe storage dam(s) must necessarily be big so that the 
water will last during tbe months when no rain is experienced. 
Along tbe coast, however, there is practically no month of the year 
when some rain does not fall, so that tbe apron system will work 
without large storage dams having to be built. 


21 
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The Breeding Value of Friesland 
Bulls in South Africa** 

Dr. F. N. Bonsma, Department of Animal Husbandry, Agricultural 

Research Institute* 

(3) Botermijn 11095/8 (18658 F.R.S.) 





Botermijn. 

Date of Birth : 14 April 1929. 

Breeder: Jan T. Boersma, Friens, Holland. 

Died: May, 1934. 

Owner: Mrs. K. M. Drysdale, Bezuidenhont Valley, later 
Mackenzie Farm, P.O. Eoodekop. 

Score : 78 points in Holland. 

Botermijn was imported hy Mrs. K. M. Drysdale in October 
1931 for the Stonehenge herd. 


Lodewijk Achilles, 10796, Pref. . . 


Pedigree, 
Achilles, 14848.... 


Sietsche XVI, 58890.. 


»»•*■ {S57AttS!“li«a!. 



fHatsumer Gerard 8692, 


I rHatsumer i 

[Sietsche XHI, 47742 Pref. 

I Sietsche X, 


^ This article is the second of a series, the first of which appeared in the 
Apni, 1946, issue. 
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Production of Dams and Granddams, 



Age. 

Milk. 

B-P. %. 

i 

Days. 

Dam / 

7 

18,403*0 

3*96 

330 

\ 

8 

14,194*4 

4*29 

356 

Sire’s dam J 

2 

8,547*0 

3*95 

324 

\ 

3 

11,444*4 

4*22 

328 

Dam’s dam J 

2 

7,605*4 

3*72 

318 


3 

7,315*0 

3*86 

266 


From the pedigree of Botermijn 11095/8 it will be seen that he 
is a son of Lodewijk Achilles 16796 F.R.S., which was imported by 
Messrs. A, A. Kingwill and Sons of Colonies Plants and was 
declared preferent in South Africa in 1939. 

Botermijn is linebred to Lodewijk 13337 on both his sire’s and 
dam’s side. Through all four his great grandsires he is directly 
or indirectly descended from the famous preferent line of sires — 
Gerard 6808, Nico 4969 and Jan 3265. 

Botermijn was used in Holland before he w-as exported to 
South Africa and left a number of progeny, amongst others the 
well-known cow Grietjie XXX 85203. 

In South Africa he was used exclusively in the Stonehenge herd 
and left 18 males and 22 females. 

Analysis of Data. 

From the available milk records it was possible to analyze 16 
dam-daughter comparisons. In all, 19 daughters were recorded. 
The daughter records were all produced in the Stonehenge herd, 
under the conditions prevailing at Mackenzie Farm which is situated 
on the highveld between Johannesburg and Heidelberg. The 
majority of records produced by the dams were also recorded in the 
Stonehenge herd, although a number of these animals were not bred 
by the owner. 

Climatically the area is well suited to Friesland cattle. The 
feeding and management in the Stonehenge herd has always been 
of a high standard. From an environmental point of view, i.e. 
feeding, management and care, the production records of both the 
dams and their daughters were produced under favourable and com- 
parable conditions. Unfortunately the majority of cows were not 
tested for more than two or three lactations. 

The analysis of the 16 available dam-daughter comparisons 
made on the average corrected 2-year-old basis is shown below. 


Milk Yield and Butter fat Percentage. 


Daughters 

(16). 

Dams 

(14). 

Average increase 
or decrease in 
production of 

percentage of 
daughters 
i which show an 

StATISTIOAIi 

SIGNIFICANCE. 



daughters. 

improvement. 

P == -05. 

-01. 

10.181*6 ft. 

9,4«0-7 ft. 1 

Milk 
4- 720*0 ft. 

Yielb. 

69% 

Sig. 

Hot sig. 

3-86% 

3-62% 

Buttebfat Per 
+ •240/0 

CENTAOE. 

76% 

Sig. 

Sig. . 
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The distribution of the individual dam-daughter comparisons- 
for milk yield and butterfat percentage is graphically shown in 
Figures 1 (a) and 1 (b), respectively. The average calculated two- 
years-old production of all the available Botermijn d^gh^rs (19) is 
10,157*6 lb., with an average butterfat percentage of 3*859 per cent. 

From the forgoing anal 3 ^sis it is apparent that Botermijn 11095 
bred daughters of a high productive capacity for both milk yield 
and butterfat percentage. 

Sixty -nine per cent, of the daughters showed an irnprovement 
in milk production over their dams, and the average increase in 
milk yield of 720*9 lb. of his daughters was statistically 
significant (P<.05). The age-corrected production of his daughters 
varied between 8,638*8 lb. and 11,810*5 Ib.^ which indicates a re- 
markable consistency of breeding for milk yield, this being further 
evident from the distribution of the individual dam-daughter compa- 
risons as shown in Figure 1 (a). 

The significant (P<*01) increase in butterfat percentage of 
0*24 per cent, by his daughters as compared with their is very 
satisfactory and an indication of the hereditary qualities of Botermijn 
for transmitting a high butterfat percentage. ^ The average of 3*859 
per cent, for all his daugters is considerably higher than the average 


MELK-MILK 



I 

a 


a 


1 (a).— Daughter-dam comparisons for milk yield on 2-year-old basis. 
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Fro. 1 (6). — Daughter-dam comparisons for butterfat percentage. 


for the breed. The Tiiiiformity of his breedmg for butterfat per- 
centage is illustrated in Figure 1 (b) from which it will be seen that 
the percentage butterfat of his daughters varied between the limits 
3*48 per cent, and 4*13 per cent. 

Botermijn was used on cows from a number of different sires 
and consequently with the limited number of progeny it was not 
possible to analyze the influence he had on the daughters of any 
particular sire. One particular comparison is of interest, namely 
of three full sisters out of the cow Be Schone Surprise S.S. of 
Batavia 12440/7 (a daughter of De Schone Hendrii 7322/6). 


Botermijn daughters. 


Dam. 


1. St. Surprise I, 10,679-0 Ib, milk, 3-70% B.F 

2. St, Surprise n, 9,627 - S' 1b. milk, 4- 08% B.F. 

3. St, Last Surprise, 8,638-8 1b. milk. 4-13% B.F* i , 


pDe Schone Surprise 
I S.S. of Batavia, 
i (8,536 -3 milk, 

[ 3-88% B.F.) 
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Bull: BOTERMIJN 11095/8 (18658 F.R.S.) 



Pio, 2 (o).i— Official scores of female progeny of Botermijn. 
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Botermijn (continued). 



Fig. 2 (b). — Official scores of male progeny of Botermijn. 
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From a milkproduction point of view tlie conclusion can be 
drawn that the daughters of Botermijn 11095 were not only signi- 
ficantly higher producers for both milk yield and butterfat percentage 
than their dams, but their average level of production was also of 
a satisfactorily high standard. 


Conformation of Botermijn Progeny. 

The analysis of the score cards of 5 male and 18 female progeny 
of Botermijn are shown in Figures 2 (a) and 2 (6). In addition, a 
number of mature Botermijn daughters which were still alive in 1945 
were inspected at Mackenzie Farm. The average score of the available 
male and female progeny was 73*78 and 76*95 respectively. 

Although the available data for his male progeny are insufficient 
to draw any definite conclusions, there seems little doubt that the 
Botermijn daughters were of a higher average standard of excellence 
for conformation than his sons. 

The female progeny of Botermijn were of a high standard of 
excellence. The outstanding characteristics of his daughters were 
their excellent quality and mammary development. They were 
strong roomy cows with good fine quality bone and skin. On the 
whole, the heads were good. Some were inclined to be rather long in 
the face but had broad strong muzzles. Some of his daughters could 
be stronger across the loins. The general impression of the Boter- 
mijn 11095 daughters was that they were typical fine quality dairy 
cows. 


(4) Grietje’s Paul 13221/9. 
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(4) Grietje’s Paul 13221/9 

Born: 6 December 1933. 

Died : 26 December 1940. 

Breeder: J. If. Wassenaar, Jelsiim, Holland. 

Owner : Agricultural Researcb Institute, Dniversity of Pretoria. 
Score : 77 9 points in Soutk Africa. 

Grietje’s Paul^ 13221/9 was imported by the Agricultural 
Eesearcb Institute in March 1935. 

Grietje’s Paul was extensively used in the University herd 
from 1935 to 1940, except for one season when he was used in the 
herd of Glen College of Agriculture. 


Pedigree. 


Paul, 20703 F.R.S. 


Grietje XXX, 85203 F.R.S 


fLodewijk Achilles (Pref.; 
'Botermijn, 18658 F.R.S... 16796. 

[Sietsche XVI, 58890. 

f Marius, 11924. 

^Grietje XIV, 57973 F.R.S. 4 Grietje IX, 47263. 

fLodewijk AohiUes (Pref.), 
fBotermijn, 18658 F.R.S... ^ 16796. , 

[Sietsche XVI, 58890. 

f Athleet, 15272 (Pref.). 

^Grietje XX, 72078 F.R.S. 4 Grietje VI, 39223. 


Production of Dams and Granddams. 



Age. 

Milk. 

B.F. 

Bays. 

Bam 

2 

11,175-0 

4-41 

294 


3 

10,571-0 

4-45 

307 


4 

13,629-0 

4-54 

318 


5 

13,523-0 

4-39 

312 

Sire’s dam : 

4 1 

10,399-0 

4-25 

326 


^ 1 

13,785-4 

4*12 

322 

Barn’s dam 

2 

8,585-0 

4-62 

320 


3 

10,772-0 

4-27 

324 


5 

17,557-0 

4-80 

376 


6 

17,584-0 

4-71 

523 


8 

16,318-0 1 

j 

4-92 

417 ‘ 


^ From the pedigree of Grietje’s Paul 13221/9 it will be seen that 
he is a double Botermijn 11095/8. On both the sire’s and dam’s side 
he is out of the famous Grietje line of females bred by the well known 
Friesland breeder, Jan Wassenaar of Jelsum, Friesland (See Farming 
m S.A., Jan. 1942). 

Twenty-six male and forty-two female calves were bom to 
Grietje’s Paul. Unfortunately contagious abortion broke out in the 
University herd in 1938 and it was considered advisable to dispose 
of all the positive reactors. Consequently, 16 of his female progeny 
were sold at Pretoria abattoirs in 1939, Sixteen daughter production 
records were available, all of which could be compared with those 
of their dams. 
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Analysis of Data. 

Tlie comparable dam-daugliter records were all made ander 
similar conditions of nutrition and management at the University 
Experiment Farm, Pretoria, and in the case of four daughters at 
the Glen College of Agriculture. 

Under the existing environmental conditions at these institu- 
tions it is possible to make accurate comparisons between dams and 
daughters and to draw reliable conclusions :as to the milk and 
butterfat transmitting qualities of Grietje^s Paul 13221/9. 

A comparison between the average age-corrected two-year pro- 
duction of the available 16 daughters and their dams is given in 
the table below. 


Milk Yield and Butterfat Percentage, 


Daughters 

Dams 

Average increase 
or decrease in 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show an 

Statistical 

SIGNIPIOANCB. 

(16). 

(U). 

production of 
daughters. 

improvement. 

P < *05. 

P < -01. 

8,918-1 m. 

7,462*9 lb.' 

Milk Yield. 
1,465*2 &. 

81-25% 

Sig. 

Sig- 

3-83% 

But 
3*60% I 

TBEPAT PbECENTA 

•23% 

OE. 

81-25% 

Sig. 

Sig. 


MELK ~ MILK 



Jj'iQ. 3 (a). — ^Daughter-dam comparisons for milk yield on 2-year-old basis. 
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DAUGHTERS -DOGTERS 


Fig. 3 (&). — Daughter-dam comparisons for hutterfat percentage. 

The distribution of the individual dam-daughter comparisons 
for milk yield and hutterfat percentage is graphically shown in 
Figures 3 (a) and 3 (6), respectively. From the foregoing analysis and 
the graphical distribution of the individual dam-daughter compa- 
risons it will be seen that Grietje’s Paul 13221/9 had a very marked 
influence upon the production of his daughters. The significant 
(P-<*01) average increase of 1,455 lb. of milk of his dau^ters as 
compared with their dams clearly indicates his .prepotency and 
breeding value for increased milk production. ^ 

The graphical distribution of the individual dam-daughter 
comparisons is further proof of the consistency with which he trans- 
mitted his milking qualities. No less than 81-25 per cent, of his 
daughters were higher producers than their dams.^ 

The average calculated two-year-old production of 8,918 lb. of 
milk for all his available daughters must be considered as very 
satisfactory, particularly in view of the lack of uniformity in pro- 
duction and breeding of the cows to which he was bred. The age- 
corrected production of his daughters varied between 6,373 lb, and 
10,658 lb,., whilst that of their dams varied between 3,586 lb. and 
10,033 lb. 

The significant (P<‘01) increase in the average hutterfat 
percentage of 0-23 per cent, of his daughters as compared with their 
dams is an indication of Grietje’s Paulas hereditary qualities for 
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Bull: GRIETJE’S PAUL. 



Fia, 4 (a), — Official scores of female progeny pf Grietje’s Paul. 
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Fio. 4 (6). — Official soorea of male progeny of Grietje’s Paul. 
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trasinitting a high butterfat percentage. The average butterfat 
percentage of his daughters varied between 3*46 per cent, and 4*32 
per cent. The graphical distribution of the individual dam-daughter 
comparisons for butterfat percentage, as shown in Figure 3 (b), 
further indicates the consistency with which he bred for increased 
butterfat percentage. Compared with their dams, 81*25 per cent, of 
his daughters showed an improvement in butterfat percentage. 

Unfortunately, Grietje’s Paul was used on a number of cows 
of heterogeneous breeding, and consequently it is difficult to analyze 
the influence he had on the daughters of any particular sire. 

A comparison can, however, be made between 4 daughters of 
Colonies Piaats Siebel Sam 6037/6 and their six daughters out of 
Grietje’s Paul, 


C.P. Siebel Sam 
daughters (4). 

Grietje’s Paul 
daughters (6). 

Increase by Grietje’s 
Paul daughters. 

Milk. 

Butterfat %. 

Milk. 

Butterfat %. | 

Milk. 

Butterfat %. 

6,228-7 Ib. 

3*62%. 

8,792*8 lb. 1 

3*91% 

1,564 lb. 

i 

•39% 


The limited number of dam-daughter comparisons available 
seem to indicate that Grietje’s Paul bred very well on the C.P. 
Siebel Sam daughters. 

Conclusions. 

Grietje’s Paul 13221/9 is one of the few bulls whose daughters 
showed a significant increase in both milk yield and butterfat 
percentage as compared with their dams. The above analysis leaves 
no doubt as to his outstanding trasmitting qualities and merit as 
a sire from a milk production and butterfat percentage point of view. 


Analysis of the Conformation of the Progeny of Grietje’s Paul. 

The analysis of the official score cards of 20 males and 17 
females, which were the available progeny of Grietje’s Paul, are 
shown in Figures 4 {a) and 4(6). From the data thus presented it will 
be seen that the average scores of the male and female progeny 
were 73*31 and 75*76, respectively. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the analysis of 
the score cards, supported by the writer’s intimate knowledge of the 
progeny of Grietje’s Paul. The Grietje’s Paul female progeny were 
of a considerably higher standard than his male progeny. 

Most of the Grietje’s Paul daughters had rather plain heads but 
good strong muzzles.* The outstanding characteristics of bis daugh- 
ters were tbeir deep well-sprung centre pieces, strong loins and good 
udders. The hindquarters were often inclined to be slightly drooping 
and roofy. The hocks could be better. In general, they could be 
described as excellent utility cows. 

The male progeny were strong plain utility bulls, lacking in 
character and symmetry and inclined to be weak in the hocks. 
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The Ploughing of Contoured Lands* 

‘N. van Straaten, Lecturer in Engineering, College of 
Agriculture, Cedara. 

^HERE has been an increasing tendency on the part of South 
^ African farmers to practise “■ conservation farming espe- 
cially by those who plough lands on slopes. On many farms in the 
Natal area, the writer has, however, observed that the maintenance of 
contoured lands is not given the consideration necessary to gain the 
full benefit of the principle of contour ploughing. 

Many farmers think that, when once contour banks or broad-base 
terraces have been constructed, or when grass strips have been laid 
down, these are sufficient protection for their lands, and they continue 
to plough the land between these strips or banks, starting from the 
outside, turning anti-clockwise at the heads and finishing in the 
centre of the strip (which is the usual method of ploughing), with 
the result that the soil adjoining the surveyed drain, or grass strip, 
is turn downwards toward it if a fixed mouldboard or disc plough 
is used. When a reversible hillside plough is used, the aim has 
always been to turn the soil over downwards. When it is borne 
in mind that loose soil has a natural tendency to slip down a slope, 
this usual method of ploughing accelerates the downward movement 
of the soil adjoining the drain, and one immediately realizes the 
cause of the drains filling up, the banking up of the soil against 
grass strips, or the creation of a second drain above the surveyed 
drain [as illustrated by (B) in Fig. 1], the lastmentioned case being 
the result of an attempt on the part of the farmer not to throw the 
soil into the drain. After a few ploughings, however, this drain 
becomes almost as deep as the constructed drain, with serious 
consequences, since it may cause damming of water (which should 
have been conducted along the surveyed drain at a low velocity 
to a provided outlet), and ultimately result in an accumulated volume 
of water overtopping the constructed banks. It is obvious, therefore, 
that ploughing should be carried out in such a manner that the 
soil is turned up, away from the contour drain and bank. 

Principle Applied to Broad-base Terraces. 

Fig, 2 illustrates this principle applied to the ploughing of 
broad-base terraces, the ploughing being done in three steps. 

(1) Since it is essential to maintain the shape of the bank, 
the soil must be worked up from both sides towards the ridge, 
thereby building up the bank. The procedure in this case is to 
start ploughing just below the crown of the bank, and to turn back 
on the same furrow in a clockwise direction. Ploughing is carried 
on this way until the centre of the channel or drain is reached 
on the top side, irrespective of the area ploughed on the back slope 
of the bank. This is illustrated by strip No. 1 (Fig. 2), and the 
effect can be seen in Fig. 3 (F). Tt will be noted that a ridge 
is formed on the crown of the bank, and a dead furrow in the 
channel. 

(2) Where the contours are irregular, the usual method of 
ploughing necessitates turning in ploughed ground when completing 
the final few furrows in the centre. Where tractors are used, the 
tracks so formed can also he a source of danger by causing damming, 
as mentioned previously. To mimimize this, the irregular sections 
should he made as small as possible by drawing a furrow parallel 
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to tte centre of tlie channel of the lower terrace, with a width, 
equal to the smallest width between the terraces. This is easily 
done with the aid of a string equal in lenth to the width of .the 
narrowest part between the terraces. One person walks in the 
channel, firmly holding one end of the string at his waist, while 



another stretches the string tant, holding it in the same way. The 
string is kept tight and more or less perpendicular to the direction 
of the channel, the plough following behind the second person. 
After this parallel furrow has been drawn, the irregular section 

''li' * 
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is then ploughed in the normal way. This is shown by Strip No. 
2, Fig*. 2. 

(3) Finally the parallel strip is ploughed clockwise. To get 
the starting furrow in the centre the same procedure is adopted 
as for the first parallel furrow, the width of the strip or length of 
the string now being equal to half the width of the whole parallel 
strip. This is shown in Strip No. 3., Fig. 2. It will be noted 
in Fig. 3 that a dead furrow is again formed in the channel, and a 
ridge in the centre of the parallel strip, the soil adjoining the channel 
being thrown up and away from the channel. 

This has two important effects, namely that the natural tendency 
of the soil to slip downward is partly checked, and that the drain 
is kept clean and open by having two dead furrows in the middle. 

When^ this principle is applied to lands with contour banks, 
the bank itself is not ploughed, as illustrated in Fig. 4, but the 
drain can be widened with each ploughing, the bank built up, and a 
broad-base terrace eventually formed. The advantage of this need 
not be stressed. The method of constructing such banks with the 
plough has been described in an article by J. J. Q-ertenbachj in the 
May 1945 issue of Farming in South Africa. 

An important point regarding contour banks and terraces that 
should always be borne in mind, is that the wider the channel, the 
more effective is the control of water, and that by following this 
method of ploughing the channel width can always be increased. 
This method can also be applied to ploughing between grass strips, 
thus obviating the accumulation of soil and the formation of banks 
on the top side of the strip. 

Farmers should find the method described, simple enough, but 
the story does not end there. In future ploughings they should 
always change the position of the dead furrows and ridges in the 
land above the channels and the position of the ridge on the terrace 
banks, closing up and breaking down dead furrows and ridges from 
previous ploughings, thus preventing the creation of secondary 
banks and channels between the surveyed structures, as these can 
lead to serious washing. They should also keep the terrace banks 
built up but flat enough to facilitate the working of implements 
over them. 

Ploughs. 

It is necessary to point out some* limitations of certain ploughs 
in following the method described above. 

{a) It may be found that mouldboard ploughs with general 
purpose bottoms will not turn the sods entirely when working the 
soil upwards. This can be overcome by fixing extensions to the 
mouldboard. 

(6) Disc ploughs without steering-gear may tend to slip down- 
wards away from the furrow, leaving unploughed strips of ground 
when throwing up the soil. 

(c) Where reversible hillside ploughs are used, they should 
have the shares set so that all the soil is thrown upwards instead 
of downwards. This is the ideal. In the case of reversible disc 
ploughs, however, the tendency to slip downwards away from the 
furrow, as pointed out in (b) is very marked, and it may be found 
better to use a fixed mouldboard plough. 

Where the reversible hillside plough can be used successfully, 
it will be found easier to plough the land with this implement, 
following the steps mentioned in order to obviate large irregular 
sections— all the soil, of course, being turned upwards. 
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Tke ease of ploughing will depend largely on the slope of the 
lands. The steeper the slope, the more difficult will it become to 



Planting. 


It is felt that a word should be added regarding the planting 
of row crops between contour structures. The easiest method is to 
start planting from the top, keeping the rows parallel to the higher 
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Chicken-Pox** 

J* D* W* A. Coles, Onderstepoort* 

/'^HICKEIf-POX is a contagious disease that occurs not only all 

over the Union but all over the world. It is the cause of heavy 
losses. 

An Important Point. 

An important point to be emphasized is that chicken-pox is not 
the same as roup (infectious coryza). Only in very recent years has 
this fact been realized. Eoup never shows scabs on the comb, 
wattles or skin, and the chicken-pox vaccine will not immunize 
against it. Owing to past confusion, these two distinct diseases have 
been known by various names such as cold, catarrh, roup, diphtheria, 
diphtheritic roup, canker, swollen head and swollen eye. 

It is true that some cases of chicken-pox show the lesions of 
roup only, but some fowls in the flock are almost certain to show the 
typical pustules and scabs on the comb, etc., if the disease is really 
chicken-pox. 

The Caxise. 

Chicken-pox is due to a very small organism which can be 
seen distinctly only with the best microscopes. The organism enters 
a body cell and there multiplies to form a ‘^colony’’ of hundreds of 
the organisms, actually within the cell. The organisms can be 
stained by special methods and can now be grown away from the 
fowl, particularly in developing chicken embryos. 

Occurrence of the Disease. 

Fowl-pox may occur throughout the year, but usually is at its 
worst from September to March. Cases in early spring usually 
occur in young chickens, whereas those in January to April are 
confined mainly to pullets bitten on the comb by mosquitoes shortly 
after the birds come into production. 

The disease is essentially one of young birds, but even old hens 
may be affected. A recovered bird is usually immune for life. 

Apart from the transmission by mosquitoes and blood-sucking 
flies, the organisms can enter susceptible fowls through small lesions 
in the mouth or through small wounds in the skin, due to fighting, 
etc. 

Turkeys are very susceptible to chicken-pox. Pigeons sometimes 
contract the disease, but usually sufier from pigeon-pox, which is 
caused by another variety of the organism. Anything that lowers 
the vitality of a fowl makes it more susceptible to chicken-pox. Such 
conditions are bad hygiene, exposure to cold, wet weather, infestation 
with li(*e, red mite, tampans and worms, and had feeding. If white 
instead of yellow maize is fed, and green feed is scarce, chicken-pox 
will be more dangerous. 

Symptoms. 

These are well known. Most people have seen the small whitish 
yellow pustules that develop later into the brown wart-like growths 
on the comb and wattles. There may be discharge from the nostrils, 
little whitish spots in the mouth, swollen and closed-up eyes, and 
even the common condition known as the pip which is a harden- 

* The STRONG FOWL-POX VACCINE is used exclusively on healthy 
fowls and turkeys J to 3 months old. 
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ing of the tip of the tongue due to the fowl breathing through the 
mouth. If the nose is oi)en, a fowl will not develop the pip 
Cases have been described where fowls showed only a little nasal dis- 
charge, but were ill and got “ light and finally died. 

As in roup, a fowl may die of suffocation due to the entrance 
to the windpipe being blocked by a bit of yellowish diphtheritic 
material. 

In odd cases the wart-like growths, following pustules, may be 
seen on the skin almost all over the body, especially the legs. 

A solitary lesion on a fowl is sufficient to upset egg production 
for f3 or 4 weeks. Hence, a mild outbreak may cause considerable 
financial loss, even though no birds die. 

Treatment, 

When the lesions are confined to the comb and skin, it is 
probably best not to treat them at all, for no drugs act specifically 
on the germs, and rubbing on medicines often leads only to a spread 
of the infection. If the eyes and mouth are badly affected, or if the 
skin shows extensive lesions, it is far better to kill the bird. Occa- 
sional white particles in the mouth can be removed and the sore 
patches then painted with tincture of iodine or mercurochrome, 
and, if the eyes are not badly affected, they can be washed out twice 
daily with a warm boracic solution. People treating sick birds 
should w^ash their hands thoroughly in running water before handling 
healthy ones. It is best to isolate sick birds. Fowl-pox organisms 
can survive in the soil for a few weeks and can be carried on the 
hands, clothing and shoes of people coming into contact with 
cases of the disease. 


Preventive Measures, 

(а) Always be on the look-out for cases of chicken-pox, and do 
not hesitate to kill and burn badly diseased birds, unless the number 
affected is so large that the owner feels he must attempt to treat 
them. 

(б) Correct defects in the hygiene. 

(c) Feed properly, and supply a sufficiency of vitamin A which 
occurs in green feed and yellow maize. Sour skim-milk helps to 
build body vigour. 

(d) Control internal and external parasites, including mosquitoes* 

{e) Provide pure uncontaminated water. 

(/) Isolate for at least two weeks all newly-purchased fowls and 
turkeys, and those returing from shows and competitions. 

{g) Vaccinate regularly; this is the most important measure 
and’ usually has to be carried out only once during the lifetime of 
a bird. 

Immunization, 

If chickens are vaccinated when 1 to 3 months old and when in 
good health and being well fed, etc., they should not suffer from the 
process. Rarely, however, they show temporary retardation of growth, 
but the experience is that such chickens are indistinguishable from 
the others by the time they are four to five months old. If the 
fowls are inoculated when over three months old, they may go 
light and not hay well. Contrary to popular belief, there is^ no 
evidence to suggest that annual inoculation leads to the establish- 



Chicken Pox. 


ment of chicken-pox on a farm. When all susceptible birds are 
inoculated more or less at the same time, the infection seems to die 
out soon. 

Chicken-pox vaccine is issued in glass bottles, and should be 
used not later than 7 days after receipt. Do not expose it to direct 
sunlight. Shake the bottle very well before use, breaking up any 
sediment. 

Pull the cork out and stick one end of the thick, short, double- 
pointed needle into the cork, the idea being to afford protection to 
the index finger when stabbing the skin of the bird. Disinfectants 
must on no account be used on the fowl’s skin. Only very seldom 
is it necessary to wash and dry the skin before vaccination. 

Instruct an assistant to hold the bird to be vaccinated, on its 
side with the feet towards the operator. Grasp the ‘upper foot and 
pull the leg out straight. With the fingers of the left hand, part 
the feathers on the outside of the thigh. Dip the point of the 
needle into the vaccine, place the right index finger on the cork 
attached to the other end of the needle, and pierce the skin once to 
a depth of one-eighth of an inch. Make sure that the skin has 
indeed been punctured. Only one puncture must be made and 
consequently this way of vaccination is known as the single-stab 
method. As soon as the skin has been pierced once, the bird is 
released. It is easy to vaccinate 200 birds an hour. Always be 
sure that a thick film of vaccine covers the end of the needle before 
stabbing the skin, 

A reacting bird shoves a small firm swelling on the skin, up to 
about 4 mms. in diameter, at the inoculation site, within 5 or more 
days. Usually no constitutional symptoms are noted. The skin 
reaction is over by about the twelfth day. Unless 95 per cent, of 
the birds show skin reactions by the eighth or ninth day, the non- 
reactors should be revaccinated. 

Vaccination will not cure, but only prevent, chicken-pox, and 
cannot be expected to help much if most of the fowls in a flock are 
affected, since it takes at least 14 days for immunity to develop. 

The price of the vaccine is 2s. 6d. for sufficient material to 
vaccinate 100 chickens. Vaccine is obtainable in 100-do{3e bottles 
from the Officer-in-Charge, Allerton Laboratory, P.O. Box 405, 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, or from the Onderstepoort Laboratory, 
P. 0. Onderstepoort, Transvaal. 

Although every care is taken in the preparation of the vaccine, 
the Department accepts no responsibility for any ill-effects which 
may occur as a result of its use. 

If it is necessary to vaccinate birds younger than a month or 
older than 3 . months, or birds of 1 to 3 months that are not in 
very good condition, the WEAKER VACCINE should be bought. 
This also is issued only in lOO-dose bottles costing 2/6. 


Notice. 

** Vegetable Produefion (Bulletin No. 255), the first edition 
of which was sold out within 3 months after publication, is now again 
available in revised form, and obtainable from the Editor of Publi- 
cations, Department of Agriculture Pretoria. Price Is. per copy. 
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Egg'Plants Resistant to Bacterial Wilt. 

Dr. Vincent A. Wager, Acting Officer-in-Gharge, Botanical Station 

Durban. 

I N October 1944 the Bacterial Wilt Disease^ of egg-plants or 
brinjals, was described in Farming in South Africa{^), and seed 
of the wilt-resistant varieties, Matale and Kopek, that had been 
developed, was offered for free trial to fanners and others. Large 
numbers of requests for this seed were received from all parts of South 
Africa and growers have reported favourably on the results. 

The following is a typical report: Every plant of the suscep- 
tible Puerto Rican Beauty variety was affected. Of the resistant 
varieties, some of the Matale plants wilted, but only a few of the 
Kopekr 

Experimental j Trials. 

During the past two years these resistant varieties have again 
been grown at the Botanical Station, Durban. They have continued 
to show a high degree of resistance, and each season selections were 



Fjg. 1.— a wilt-resistant (right) and susceptible (left) variety of 
egg-plant, both growing in severwy infected soil. 

{Photo: F, 4. TFd^er.) 


made of those plants which showed no sign of wilt although grown 
in severely-infected soil, and which were prolific bearers of good- 
sized fruit. Unfortunately, a small amount of crossing has taken 
place so that there may he a slight variation between some of the 
plants, but on the whole the two varieties may be described as follows : 

Kopek , — Seed of this variety was received from Buitenzorg, 
Java, in 1942, and the plants have consistently shown a very high 
de^ee of resistance. The fruits are bluish-purple in colour, cylin- 
drical, and 6 to 10 inches long by 3 inches thick. 


* Due to Bdctermtit solanafieamm. 
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Matale,—Tk\^ variety came from Peradeniya, Ceylon, also in 
1942, and is not quite so resistant as the Kopek. The plants, how- 
ever, are larger, more robust, and are good bearers. The fruits are 
dark purple in colour and 6 inches long and 3 to 4 inches thick. 

Seed for Trial. 

A further supply of seed of these two varieties is available and . 
can be obtained gratis from the writer. It is hoped that growers will 
select the best plants and collect enough seed for their future require- 
ments. 



Fig. 2, — Egg-plant fruits of the wilt-resistant varieties Kopek 
(above) and Matale (below). 

(Photo: V. A. Wager.) 


Further Experimental Work. 

An attempt is being made to produce a variety of egg-plant that 
is immune to wilt and which is also a prolific bearer of large fruit. 
This is being accomplished by cross-pollinating different varieties 
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and then selecting the best offspring for a number of generations. The 
varieties Kopek and Matale have been crossed with one another and 
each with a third variety, Terong Gowok. The latter also came from 
Java and is practically immune, but has small, round, useless fruits. 
The progeny of these crosses are now in their third generation and 
the results are very promising. 

General Resum6 of Bacterial Wilt, 

Both potatoes and tomatoes are also very susceptible to this same 
bacterial wilt. 

The bacteria which cause this disease, thrive under hot condi- 
tions; that is, they require a soil temperature above 60® F. The 
trouble thus occurs during the summer months, but in frost-free areas 
healthy crops can be grown in infected soils during autumn, winter 
and spring. 

Once the ground has become infected, the bacteria can remain 
alive in it for many years. 

The disease can be introduced into healthy soil from an infected 
source in mud clinging to the feet of workers or farm animals, or on 
implements. It can also be brought in on seedlings which have been 
grown in infected soil, or in seed-potatoes harvested from a diseased 
crop. 


REFERENCE. 

(1) Wager, V. A. Bacterial Wilt of the Egg-plant. Fanning in South Africa. 
19, 223, 661-664, 1944. 


The Ploughing of Contoured Lands 

[Continued from page 406. 

contour structure. The short rows resulting from the irregularity 
of the strips will then terrniiiate in the channel of the next structure- 
and it will be found easier to turn in the channels than against the 
bank. Providing the structures are well made, this method will not 
cause serious damage to the banks 

Where a system of crop rotation with the inclusion of a perennial 
or close-growing annual crop is practised, the irregular strips can 
he eliminated entirely by planting the perennial or close-growing 
annual on the irregular sections and the row crops on the parallel 
sections, making^ the strips paralleL first to the top contour and then 
to the next one in the rotation. 

To many South African farmers contour farming is something 
new, and they will find it difficult at first to get uceustomed to 
curves, but when once they 'have worked out a system to overcome 
their particular difficulties, especially with regard to teaching their 
native labourers entirely new methods, their pride in such achieve- 
ment will be all the greater, quite apart from the other numerous 
advantages which contour farming will confer. 

REFERENCES. 

. for Soil and Water Conservation. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1789, 

U.S, Bept. Agric. 
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Temperature of Milk on Arrival at 
the City Dairy* 

S, Bakalor, Agricultural Research Institute, Pretoria. 

XTILK is a highly perishable foodstuff, being subject to various 
changes such as souring or curdling, caused by bacteria with 
which it can readily be contaminated. Temperature plays a consider- 
able r6le in the multiplication of bacteria in milk and in the changes 
they cause in the chemical composition of the product. When milk 
is cooled to a low temperature immediately after it has been drawn 
from the udder, and kept at very low temperatures until consumed, 
bacterial development will be very slow. Data quoted by Hammer 
(1938) show that bacteria in freshly-drawn milk held at a temperature 
of 40^ F. increased very slowly, whereas at 50° F. bacterial growth 
was considerably more rapid, and at 60° F. and 70° F. multiplication 
of organisms was enormously increased. 

Apart from the fact that milk, which has not been properly 
cooled on the farm, may contain more bacteria per c.c. than is per- 
mitted under the public health regulations of municipalities, the pro- 
ducer may also suffer financial loss through his supplies turning sour 
on the journey to town and thus being rejected by the distributor. 
Pullinger (1944) found that the average percentage loss per farmer 
as a result of souring of milk sent to Johannesburg distributors, 
during the months October to March, inclusive, was 4-4 per cent. 
In October 1943, the Johannesburg Producers’ Pool lost 15,000 gallons 
of milk through souring, out of a total volume of 206,000 gallons 
handled. He gives data to show that much of this loss is due to 
inadequate cooling and cold-storage facilities on farms. 

Results of Investigation Conducted. 

In order to obtain more information about the standard of cooling 
methods on farms from which supplies are sent to the city milk 
market, an investigation was made by the Agricultural Research 
Institute on the temperatures of incoming consignments of milk at 
a city dairy plant during the hot summer months. On one day per 
fortnight during the period 29 October 1944 to 26 February 1945, the 
temperatures of consignments of milk received at a local plant were 
taken. The temperature of each lot of milk was recorded as it was 
dumped into the weighing vat. At this particular plant most of the 
producers sent in milk twice daily, A large percentage of the 
incoming supplies, however, consisted of mixed morning and evening 
milk, which was sent in only once a day. 

Altogether 507 temperature readings were made. The tempera- 
tures of the various lots of milk ranged from 51° F. to 96° F., with 
a mean of 74-3° F. Further details in regard to the temperature 
range are given in Table I . 

From the figures given it is clear that a large proportion of the 
supplies arriving at the plant was inadequately cooled. Over 70 per 
cent, of the consignments, and of the weight of milk, arrived at a 
temperature of 70° F. or above. Hammer (1938) states that in milk 
held at temperatures approximating 70° F. conditions^ are very 
favourable for the growth of S. lactis, a bacterial species largely 
responsible for normal souring in milk. Organisms of the Eschert- 
chia-aerohacter species (commonly known as B. coU) are also very 
active at this temperature and produce gas as well as acid. These 
latter species, usually excreted in the faeces of cows, are often the 
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cause of stable odour and flavour in milk. At temperatures between 
80^ F. and 99^ F. (the range for over 25 per cent, by weight of the 
milk), the development of these acid and gas-producing organisms 
is extremely rapid. 


Table I. — Percentage of total number of consignments ani percentage 
of total weight of milk falling into temperature ranges shown. 


Temperature Range (®F.). 

Percentage of— 

1 

(a) Total No. of Con- 
signments. 

(6) Total weight of 

Milk. 

50-54 

1-8 i 

5-9 

55-59 

2-8 

3-3 

60-64 

121 

12-4 

65-69 

9-3 

8*2 

70-74 

29-4 

24-4 

75-79 I 

23*3 

20-6 

80-84 

9*6 ; 

9-5 

85-89 

6-3 

8-1 

90-94 i 

. 5-3 

7-0 

95-99 j 

0-1 

0-6 


100-0 

100-0 


The growth of bacteria in milk at any particular temperature is 
dependent on the length of time the milk is held at this temperature. 
In Tables II and III, the temperatures of milk received twice and 
once daily are given. 

(a) Supplies received twice a day, — The mean temperatures for 
milk received twice a day on the particular dates on which supplies 
were examined, as well as for the whole period, are given below. . 


Table II. — Mean temperatures of supplies received twice a day. 



Milk received in — 

Date. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

29/10/1944 

(“P.) 

70-6 

(°F.) 

77-7 

6/11/1944 

73-3 

77*7 



72-1 

73*3 

4/12/1 44 

74-0 

79*5 

18/12/14 14 

73-3 

80*7 

2 1/1945 

74*0 

84*1 

15/ 1/1945 

71*0 

83-9 

29/ 1/1945 

73-7 

76*5 

12/ 2/19« 

74*0 

81*8 

16/ 2/1946 

72*2 

84*0 

Whole period i 

i 

72*9 

77*7 


It will be noted that on aU occasions the evening milk was much 
warmer than the corresponding morning milk. The air temperatures 
at the time of the early morning milking are naturally lower than 
those at the time of the late afternoon milking. In addition, it was 
found that a number of large producers, who had their own motor 
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transport, apparently made no attempt to cool tlieir evening supplies, 
but despatched the warm milk soon after milking was completed. The 
temf;eratures of such supplies were usually above 90^ F., and at times 
as high as 95 to 96^ F. At these high temperatures conditions are 
ideal for the growth of bacteria. 

The mean temperatures of the supplies of individual producers in 
the group which sent milk to the dairy twice daily, ranged from 
59-9^ F. to 87*7^ F. Nearly all the milk had an average tempera- 
ture above 70^ F. The supplies in most eases were sent in by train, 
the average rail distance of the farms from the town being about 20 
miles. According to information received from some of these pro- 
ducers, the time taken to transport the milk from the farms to the 
dairy plant was about 2 to 2| hours. The age of the milk on arrival 
ranged from 4 to 5^ hours. 

(5) Supplies received once a day only . — Most producers in this 
group sent in their daily supplies during the morning. The tem- 
peratures for this group are given in Table III: — 


Table III. — Mean temperatures of supplies received once a day. 



Milk received in — - 

Date. 

1 (a) Morning only. 

(h) Evening only. 

29/10/1944 

(°F.) 

65-1 

(OF.) 

70-0 

6/11/1944 

71*7 

73-0 

20/11/1944 

68-0 

71*5 

4/12/1944 ■ 

68-0 

70-0 

18/12/1944 

69*0 

740 

2/ 1/1945 

68-0 

72-0 

12/ 1/1945 

68*5 

71-0 

29/ 1/1945 

68-2 

67-0 

12/ 2/1945 

69-8 

71-0 

26/ 2/1945 

65-6 

61-0 

Whole period 

68-3 

71-1 


In this case it will be observed that, as in the case of two daily 
deliveries, the supplies received in the morning were cooler than those 
received in the evening. The variation in air temperatures between 
night and day was probably the cause of this difference, as the 
morning receipts in this case consisted of the previous evening’s milk, 
held overnight, and the morning’s milk. The evening receipts con- 
sisted of the morning and afternoon milk produced on that day. 

The mean temperatures for the supplies of individual producers 
in this group ranged from 53*7 to 79*8^ F. More than half of these 
means or averages were above 70° F. In certain cases, supplies took 
from 13 to 16 hours to reach their destination, and were transported ’ 
75 to 85 miles by rail. In several instances, supplies had to be trans- 
ferred from one train to another. Much of this milk which had been i 
transported over long distances, was, on receipt, rejected as sour. 

A large number of suppliers who sent in milk once daily were no 
further from the city dairy than farmers who sent in milk twice. 
day. In nearly every case, however, where milk was sent in bnbe 
day only, a portion of the supplies was well over 34 hours old by the, 
time it reached the dairy. , . , : ' 
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Need for Improvement of Cooling Methods. 

The high, temperatures given in the above tables reveal how very 
unsatisfactory the methods of cooling must be on many farms. 
Except in a few cases where farmers supplying this daily had installed 
cooling and refrigerating machinery, it was learnt that only water 
coolers were used. Water alone cannot cool milk to a temperature 
lower than a few degrees above the temperature of the water itself. 
Since, during the summer months, water from boreholes and wells 
approaches temperatures as high as 70^ F. and even higher, it is 
obvious that the use of this w’ater does not enable the producer to cool 
his milk efficiently. 

Freshness and purity are of the greatest importance in milk 
intended for city consumption. Certain producers appear to be under 
' the impression that if they send in supplies to a pasteurizing plant, 
they can neglect to cool the milk to a low temperature on the farm. 
It must be pointed out that dairies have to exercise as great care in 
selecting supplies for pasteurization as in the selection of raw milk. 
Milk which shows an acidity in excess of 0*18 per cent, has to be 
rejected owing to the danger that it might coagulate when held at 
pasteurizing temperatures. The present demand is for milk of 
greater purity and of a higher quality. It is therefore essential that 
inspection and selection on the receiving platform be carried out even 
more carefully and systematically than is the practice to-day. At 
many plants milk is accepted or rejected merely on flavour and 
aroma. 

In the area in which the foregoing supplies were produced, the 
mean air temperature during the summer months is about 70® F. and 
the mean maximum temperature is above 80® F. Under such circum- 
stances milk should be cooled to a temperature approaching 40® F. 
on the farm in order that it should arrive in a satisfactory condition 
at the city dairy. 

In regard to single daily deliveries, it will be in the interest of 
produc.ers who are not too far from town to send in milk twice a day. 
Producers who are further distant and who desire to send their 
supplies to town, must be prepared to install refrigerating and cooling 
units on their farms, in order to be able to cool and store the milk 
at low temperatures. Milk shoqld reach the consumer as soon as 
possible after it has been produce'd. 

It is recommended that milk-plants should record the tempera- 
tures of all supplies on arrival. It is advisable that supplies arriving 
at temperatures higher than 60® F. be analyzed bacteriologically, 
and, if it is proved to be unsatisfactory, the producer should oe noti- 
fied that his milk will not be accepted until its quality is improved 
and up to standard. 

Water-cooling of milk for the city market must obviously be 
superseded by ‘mechanical cooling in which refrigerants are used to 
enable the milk to be cooled to low temperatures. The initial outlay 
for the purchase of the^ necessary equipment will he repaid in the 
avoidance of future souring losses and in the improved quality of the 
milk bacteriologically. 


REFERENCES. 
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York. 

O pTTLipreEaft, E. J. (1944) — ^The Milk Industry of South Africa. 
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Karakul Sheep for Sale. 


20 Karakuls and 40 Karakul Persian Crossbred Skeep 
to be sold by 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


at the 

Grootfontein College of Agriculture, 

Middelburg, C.P. 


Tuesday, 25 June 1946 

at 10 a.m. 


9 Karakul Rams. 

11 Karakul Ewes. 

40 Karakul Persian Crossbred ewes. 


Further Particulars obtainable from the Principal. 


SALE OF SURPLUS LIVESTOCK 

at 

Potchefstroom College of Agriculture. 

Tbe following surplus livestock will be sold by public auction 
at the Institution at 10 a.m. on 26 June, 1946, 

1 Donkey Jack, 2 years — son of Joe Louis. 

13 Donkey Jennies, 1^ to 4 years; and 2 Foals. 

2 Mares (Thoroughbred* x Boer Horse), about 4 years. 

2 Fillies (Percheron x Boer Horse), about 18 months. 

14 Afrikander Bulls, about 2J years. 

2 Friesland Bulls. 

1 Jersey Bull. 

2 Guernsey Bulls. 

14 Merino Bams. 

8 Crossbred Bams. 

6 Slaughter Oxen. 

• Particulars in connection with the above animals are obtainable 
from the Principal. 

The College of Agriculture reserves the right to withdraw any 
animal prior to the sale. 
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Blowfly Spray for Sheep and Cattle* 

'T*HE Division of Veterinary Services offers a spray for the treatment 
^ of wounds on animals infected with the maggots of blowflies, 
ordinary wounds and for local application against ticks. 

It is a well-established fact that the cattle screw-worm {Chryso- 
myia hezziano), which lays its eggs in wounds on cattle in the low- 
veld and biishveld areas, breeds only in wounds on living animals 
and does not occur in carcases and can consequently not be caught 
in traps baited with meat or other baits normally attractive to blow- 
flies. It is very important, therefore, to destroy all maggots in 
wounds and thus prevent their further development. 

The most important blowfly attacking sheep in* the Union 
{Lucilia cuprina) has been shown to have acquired similar habits and 
makes very little use of carcase material for breeding. It is conse- 
quently equally important to destroy all maggots infecting sheep. 

The maggots of the screw-worm complete their development in 
wounds in from five to seven days, and those of the sheep blowfly in 
about three days. Cattle should, therefore, be examined and treated 
at least once a week, and sheep twice a week, to ensure that all 
maggots are destroyed. It is essential that a remedy be used which 
will ensure the destruction of all maggots, since, if only 6 per cent, 
should escape, sufldcient flies will develop to maintain the species and 
ensure the continuation of the pest. 

The practice of using remedies which do not give 100 per cent, 
kill and of applying just any remedy after the wool has been shorn 
from an infected area — thus allowing many maggots to escape — is 
most undesirable. 

The blowfly spray is best sprayed undiluted by means of a hand 
spray of the Enots type (not obtainable from Onderstepoort) or 
sprinkled over the infected area before or while the wool is clipped 
off. No live maggots should be allowed to escape. The spray kills 
the maggots almost instantaneously and promotes rapid healing of 
the wound, thus reducing its attractiveness and preventing reinfec- 
tion. ^ The maggots infecting wounds on cattle must be killed by 
spraying a small quantity of the spray deeply into the wound before 
any attempt is made at their removal. Thereafter the wound should 
be cleaned by removing any blood clots and foreign material present, 
and again lightly sprayed to ensure rapid healing. 

Blowfly spray is extremely lethal for ticks but very light spray- 
ing on cattle is recommended as the skin may be irritated by heavy 
applications under certain conditions. 

The spray is volatile and inflammable and must he handled very 
carefully. It is a carejully balanced solution which will keep indefl^ 
nitely if stored in tightly closed containers. It is sold ready for use, 
and should, therefore, not be diluted with either oil or water* 

As from 1 June 1946 blowfly spray will be issued in the follow- 
ing packings; — 

(a) 1-gallon tins^ (non-returnable) 6s. ; (6) 5-gallon drums (non- 
returnable) 23s.; (c) in owner^s drum at 3s. 6d. per gallon. 

Only empty drums with a capacity of from 25 to 45 ga llons will 
be received for refi-lling — ^n^o smaller drums sent will be refilled. The 
l-iand 5-gallon containers become the property of the buyer and must 
not he returned for refilling. 
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Empty drums of from 25 to 45 gallons* capacity must be railed 
to Pretoria North station, carriage paid, and must — 

(1) be clean and dry inside; 

(2) have the owner’s name and address clearly painted on the 
outside; and 

(3) be provided with a screw plug capable of securely sealing the 
contents. 

No repairs of leaky drums can be undertaken at Onderstepoort 
and dirty drums which are likely to affect the quality of the spray 
will not be refilled. The Director of Veterinary Services reserves the 
right of deciding whether a drum is suitable for refilling or not. 

The 1- and 5-gallon non-returnable containers for blowfly spray 
are obtainable at the prices quoted above, carriage paid, from the 
following addresses: Officer-in-Charge, Veterinary Research Labora- 
tory, P.O. Box 405, Pietermaritzburg (telegraphic address: ^‘ Bac- 
teria, Pietermaritzburg”); the Officer-in-Charge, .Veterina:^ 
Research Laboratory, P.O. Box 41, Grahamstown (telegraphic 
address: Institute, Grahamstown ”); the Senior Veterinary Officer, 

Bloemfontein; the Senior Veterinary Officer, Cape Town; and the 
Senior Veterinary Officer, East London. 

The spray is issued only on pre-payment or C.O.D., and is for- 
warded only by rail or road motor service. It will be to the advantage 
of purchasers to remit cash with order to obviate the payment of 
C.O.D charges. Cheques, etc., must be made payable to the Director 
of Veterinary Services. 

When replying to a letter or telegram, always quote the reference 
number and date. 

No credit is allowed for spray returned, unless it is foimd fit for 
re-issue. Every case is treated on its merits and the decision of the 
Director of Veterinary Services is final. 

Ask for a Price List of Laboratory Products and note the correct 
addresses. 

Although the utmost care is taken in the preparation of this 
spray, no guarantee is given regarding its safety or efficacy, nor will 
any compensation be paid for deaths or accidents which may follow 
its use. 

(Division of Veterinary Services.) 


SHORTAGE OF TETROL* 

Thh Director of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort, announces that owing to 
the shortage of one of the ingredients of tetrol it is at present no longer 
possible to prepare supplies of this remedy. In view of the prevailing war 
conditions, it is^tremely difficult to say when supplies will be available again, 
but as soon as this Institution is able to resume the preparation of tetrol, 
the necessary notification will be given in regard to the matter. 

Farmers are therefore requested not place any further orders since 
any money forwarded must merely be refunded. 
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Farming is a Business : — 

\Continued from page 384. 

As lias been pointed out before, however, this reward does not 
drop from the skies. It demands both time and concentration. In 
the first place it requires knowledge of double entry book-keeping. 
In addition, use must be made of the Labour Record and all the 
other cost records, i.e. the records of Draught Animal Costs, Machine 
Costs, Implement Costs as well as Feedstujfs and Grazing Records. 

If the double entry system of book-keeping is adopted, the cash 
postings can be carried over in the form of a summary fi;om the Cash- 
book and Credit books to the Analysis of the Total Farm Receipts 
and Expenses. These totals are subsequently recorded in the 
Summerizing Statement together with the figures from the various 
cost distribution statements. Only then is the process concluded in 
the Final Summary Statement. 

For the time being this article concludes the series of articles 
on ‘^‘Farming is a Business’’. Readers are advised, however, to 
look out for a later series which will furnish information^ on the 
future plans of the Division in connection with book-keeping and 
costs. 


Gammexane and D.D.T. Dips for Control of 
Arsenic-Resistant Blue Tick : — 

IContinued from, page 366. 

How they can best be used in the tank ; the role of arsenic as 
a possible preservative ; their efficacy against other ticks, cattle lice, 
mange, etc; the application of a practical method for testing; the 
most economical dilutions and several other points — all these are 
questions that need further accurate investigation. 

At the conclusion of the present series of experiments, however, 
many of these questions ought to be elucidated. 


REFERENCES. 

C) ntj Toit, R., GitAT, H., and Bekker, F. M. (1941).— Resistance to Arsenic 
as Displayed by tne Single-host Blue Tick, Boophilus decoloratus (Koch), in 
a Localised Area of the Union of South Africa, Jl. 8. A. Vet. Med. Ass.^ 
No* 12, pp* 50-58. 

(*) Bekxbs, Pi M. (1945).— Use of Waste Tobacco in Dips, Arming in South 
Africa, Jan. 1946. 

(*) B rkke b, P. M., and Koch, P. (1943). — Growing Tobacco for Dipping 
Purpose, Farming in South Africa, Oct. 1943. 

i*) BiHKEiR, P. M. — ^Tobacco Extract for Control of Arsenic-Resistant Blue 
Tick and CatHe Lice, Farming in South Africa, Dec. 1944. 
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Onions. — TJncliaiiged consignments of good quality were always 
available. In comparison with the previous month, Transvaal as 
well as Cape Onions showed an increase in prices. On the Pretoria 
market the prices of Cape onions increased from 12s. lOd. per bag 
in March to 13s. lOd. per bag in April; on the Cape Town market 
from 9s. 9d. to 11s. 3d.; on the Durban market from 13s. 5d. to 
14s. 9d. ; and on the Johannesburg market from 12s. 4d. to 12s, lOd. 

Potatoes. — Eeasonable consignments reached the markets, and 
prices throughout were higher than those of the previous month. The 
majority of the offerings of potatoes realized the maximum fixed 
prices. Buyers were interested mostly in Grade 1 potatoes which 
sold very satisfactorily. 

Sweet Potatoes. — Good supplies reached the markets, and good 
prices w^'ere realized. Prices on the Dm ban market increased consi- 
derably in comparison with those of the previous month, e.g. from 
14s. 8d. per bag in March to 17s. 4d. per bag in April. On the 
Johannesburg market prices decreased from 18s. 5d. per bag in March 
to 15s. 2d. per bag in April. 

Eggs and Poultry. — Egg supplies were insufficient for the 
demand and prices were high. Eurther increases in the maximum 
wholesale and retail prices of eggs were announced tow^ards the end 
of March. The markets were well supplied with fowls, ducks and 
turkeys, but geese and muscovies were scarce. 

Fodder. — The Johannesburg market was well supplied with teff, 
sweet grass and lucerne. On the other markets supplies decreased. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and Pastoral 
Products. 

This index (see Table elswhere in this issue) increased from 171 in 
March to 174 in April. The most important changes wffiich occurred 
in the various groups are the following: — 

{a) Hay (i.e, lucerne and teff) which increased from 160 in 
March to 176 in April as a result of an increase in the market price 
of lucerne. 

(6) Other field crops (i.e. potatoes, sweet potatoes, onions and 
dry beans) which increased from 283 in March to 299 in April as a 
result of the increases in the market prices of potatoes and onions. 

(o) Slaughter Stock (i.e. cattle, sheep and pigs) which decreased 
from 171 in March to 168 in April as a result of the further seasonal 
decrease in the price of cattle. 

^ {d) Poultry and poultry products {i.e. fowlsy turkeys and eggs) 
which increased from 277 in March to 321 in April as a result of 
increases in the prices of eggs and fowls. 


Index of Prices paid for certain Farming Requisites. 

A Table indicating tlie quarterly index of prices of a few important 
farming requisites appears elsewhere in this issue. 

hags showed the greatest decrease, namely, from 
814 m January to 304 in April, as a result of the decrease in the 
prices of wool bags and grain hags. 
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Crops and Markets. 


Marketing of the 1945/46 Maize Crop, 

The following are tlie prices per bag whicb producers will receive for 
tbe 1945-46 maize crop, namely, from 1 May 1946. 

{Corresponding pi ices.) 



Grades 2, 

4 and 6. 

Grades 3, 

5 and 7. 

Grade 8. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

In bags — 




1945/46 

22 6 

22 4 

22 1 

1944/45 

19 0 

18 10 

18 7 

In elevator — 




1945/46 

21 2 

21 0 

20 9 

1944/45 

17 11 

j 17 9 

17 6 


These prices are free on rail producer’s station. 

For seed maize a minimum price of 26s. 6d. per bag has been 
fixed as against a minimum price of 21s. fid. per bag for the previous 
season. 

Maize prices for resale have been fixed at 20s. 2d. per bag (200 
lb.) for grades 2, ‘4 and 6; 20s. per bag for grades 3, 5 and 7 and 
19s. 9d. per bag for grade 8. For maize in elevators the prices are 
2s. per bag lower in each case. These prices are Is. per bag higher 
throughout tlian the corresponding prices of the previous season. 

Upon resale the actual railage, but at the most Is. per bag, 
may be added to the above prices for maize sold in the Cape Pro- 
vince, Natal and the districts Letaba, Pietersburg, Pilgrimsrust or 
Zoutpansberg in the Transvaal, and at the most 9d. per bag for maize 
sold elsewhere in the Union. Upon further sale and consignment -a 
further amount, representing the actual railage, may be added, but 
at the most fijd. per bag, notwithstanding the place at which the 
maize is sold. 

The prices of maize products have also been fixed throughout 
at Is. per bag higher than those of the previous season, 

Prodircers’ prices are therefore 3s. fid. per bag higher than 
during the past season, while consumers’ prices have been increased 
by only Is. per bag. 

Similarly, as in the past season, the difference is again supple- 
mented by a subsidy from the Government. 

Last season the price on which consumers’ prices were based was 
calculated at 16s. fid. per bag for the best grades, while the price 
received by producers was 19s. per bag. A subsidy^ of 2s. 6d, per bag 
was then paid by the Government, The basic price for the present 
season has been increased to 17s. 6d. per bag, and thus the prices to 
the consumer have also been increased bv Is. per bag. The producer’s 
price is, however, 22s. 6d. per bag. Consequently, a subsidy of 5s, 
per bag will be paid by the Government for the coming season. 


Maximum Prices of Citrus Fruit : 1946/47 Season. 

The prices for the 1946-47 citrus season came into operation on 12 
April 1946. In comparison with the past season a further chauge 
has been made between ‘‘ Large ” and Extra Large ” in the case 
of oranges and grapefruit. 

Last season the Citrus Board virtually controlled only the mar- 
keting and the export producers. This season the Board will again 
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control all oranges, grapefruit and lemons of exporters, as well as 
of non-exporters who produced at least 1,000 pockets for sale during 
the three preceding seasons. 

The prices which producers wull receive for^ oranges for the 
piesent season in comparison with those of the previous season are as 
follows : — 



Producers’ Prices of Oranges 
per Pocket. 

i 

1 

1946. 

1945. 

1 

Grade 1 — i 

s. d. 

8. d. 

Extra large 

3 9 

— 

Large 

3 6 

3 0 

Medium i 

3 3 

2 9 

Grade 2 — 

Extra large 

3 0 


Large 

2 6 

2 6 

Medium 

2 3 

2 3 

Small 

1 9 

1 9 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union during 
April 1946. 

Rainfall . — Scattered showers occurred in the south-western, 
south-eastern and Border areas of the Cape Province. Good rains 
fell in the north-western Cape Province and in the Karoo. Scattered 
show'ers also occurred in the Transkei, Natal and certain parts of the 
Orange Free State. 

Condition of stock . — As a result of the general rains, grazing for 
stock was reasonably satisfactory, and the condition of stock fairly 
good. Stock diseases were generally quiet, although lumpy skin 
disease became more widespread. Nagana and gallsickness also 
caused stock losses. 

Crops . — Summer crops in general are promising and reasonable 
crops are* expected. As a result of the rains which occurred, farmers 
were able to sow a considerable amount of w'heat, and the prospects 
for winter crops appear to be promising. 


Maximum Prices of Eggs in Uncontrolled Areas. 

Previously maximum prices of eggs were fixed only for the con- 
trolled areas in the Union, namely, the areas given in the footnote 
to Government Notice No. 722 of 29 March 1946. For the remainder 
of the Union no price control existed in regard to the sale of eggs. 

As from 12 April 1946, however, a maximum price at which 
eggs may he sold by any person throughont the Union (except in 
controlled areas), was fixed, namely, at 3s. 8d. per dozen. 

See Government Gazette Extraordinary of 12 April 1946. 
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Chops and Markets. 


Producers^ Prices of Wheat, Oats, Rye and Barley: 
1946/47 Season. 

As was previously tlie case, tlie prices whicli producers will receive 
for wheat and other printer cereals during the coming season 1946-47 
vrere announced in advancCj namely, in April of this year. 

Producers will receive 40s. 6d. per bag for Class B grade 1 wheat 
during the coming season. 

The corresponding price for the previous season was 3Ts. 6d. per 
bag. The higher price for the coming season was granted to encourage 
further the production of wheat. 

The price of rye has been fixed at 27s. 6d. per bag (200 lb.) for 
grade 1 as against 25s. per bag for the previous season; malted barley 
grade 1 (viz. Class A Six-row malted barley) 25s. per bag (150 lb.) 
as against 21s. per bag for the previous season; grade 1 fodder 
barley (viz. Class C barley) 15s. 6d. per bag (150 lb.) as against 
12s. 7d. per bag for the previous season; and grade 1 fodder oats 
(Class B) 15s. 6d. per bag (150 lb.) as against i2s. 7d. per bag for 
the previous season. 


Prices of Avocados and Papaws on Municipal Markets. 



Avocados (Per Tray). 

(«) 1 



Papaws. (b) 



Sbason. 



Johannesburg. 

Cape 


.Johannesburg. 

Port 

Eliza- 

beth 

Std. 

Box. 

Bloom- 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Ordi- 

nary. 

N.M. 

Town 

Std. 

Box. 

Durban. 

Tray. 

Ordi- 

nary 

Std. 

Box. 

N.M. 

Std. 

Box. 

fontein 

Std. 

Box, 

1 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. ! 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

1938-39 

1 6 

0 11 

1 3 1 

1 11 

2 0 

0 10 

1 

7 

2 

0 

2 0 

1-8 

1939-40 

2 1 

1 2 

1 9 

2 n 

2 3 

0 10 

1 

4 

1 

9 

1 11 • 

1 e 

1940-41 

1 10 

■ 0 10 

1 5 

2 4 

2 1 

1 1 

1 

9 

2 

2 

2 3 

1 9 

1941-42. i 

2 4 

1 7 ! 

2 1 

3 4 

2 5 

0 10 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 11 

2 0 

1942-43 1 

3 1 

1 8 

2 10 

4 3 

3 2 

1 2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

2 2 

2 0 

1943-44 

4 1 

1 6 

3 7 

5 8 

3 2 

1 5 

2 

6 

3 

5 

3 3 

2 7 

1944-45 





3 4 

1 6 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 5 

3 0 

1945— 

January 

3 11 


4 10 

7 2 

3 10 

1 5 

4 

1 

4 

9 

6 5 

3 6 

February 

2 0 

2 3 

2 6 

4 3 

2 8 

1 10 

5 

11 

7 

6 

.... 

5 6 

March 

2 0 

0 11 

2 3 

4 4 

4 10 

1 10 

5 

4 

6 

9 

__ 

4 10 

April 

1 10 

0 10 

2 7 

3 11 

4 9 

1 8 

4 

5 

6 

2 

4 11 

4 6 

May 

2 4 

0 9 

2 5 

4 3 

4 7 

1 6 

3 

7 

5 

0 

4 7 

2 11 

June 

2 4 

2 5 

2 10 

6 1 

4 4 

1 11 

3 

7 

4 

6 

4 0 

3 6 

July 

8 4 

2 4 

3 10 

5 8 

4 2 

19. 

4 

10 

5 

9 

4 11 

5 0 

August 

6 8 

3 10 

6 2 

7 4 

5 10 

1 6 

4 

10 

6 

1 

5 8 

5 0 

September 

5 4 

3 1 

6 5 

7 0 

3 3 

1 4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

2 7 

3 6 

October 

7 2 

3 8 

8 1 

7 4 

2 7 

1 5 

2 

5 

3 

5 

2 2 

2 4 

November 

9 5 

3 6 

6 6 

8 0 

3 6 

2 0 

2 

7 

3 

7 

6 7 

3 2 

December 

7 8 

1 0 

7 1 


4 4 

1 0 

3 

11 

5 

7 

5 10 

3 6 

1946— 

January 

8 1 

1 S 

5 10 

9 2 

3 10 

1 6 

4 

& 

7 

11 

6 4 


Februaiy 

3 4 

0 10 

3 1 

6 0 

2 10 

1 5 

7 

1 

5 

6 

5 6 

4 7 

March.... 

2 11 

3 7 

2 8 

4 0 

— . 

1 1 

6 

6 1 

7 

8 

6 4 

5 a 

April 

2 8 

1 11 

3 4 

4 9 

5 5 

1 “1 

5 

6 

7 11 

6 8 

4 6 


(a) Seaaoa 1 January to SI Deoemlier. 
(by Season I April to SI March . 
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Control of Kaflfircorn Repealed. 

Last season (1944-45) the Government requested the Maize Control 
Board to apply control measures to the marketing of kaffircorn. As 
the crop was relatively small, however, and the supply greatly 
exceeded the demand, considerable difficulty was experienced in the 
application of control. 

The Board actually received only 165,000 bags of the portion of 
the crop which was marketed. 

In view of the experience of the past season and the fact that 
this year again a relatively small crop of about 600,000 bags is 
expected, the Government, on the recommendation of the Board, 
decided to repeal the control of kaffircorn. There will therefore be 
no price fixation, and imports of all sorghums may be executed 
without permits. 


Index of Prices Paid for Farming Reqtxisites. 


Year and 
Month. 

Imple- 
■ merits. 

(«) 

Ferti- 

lizers. 

Fuel. 

1 ic) 

Bags. 

(d) 

Feeds. 

(e) 

Fencing 

Material 

if) 

Dips 

and 

Sprays. 

id) 

Building 

Material. 

w 

Basis — 









19.36-38. . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

3942 

123 

157 

140 

206 

136 

1 229 

117 

168 

1943 

344 

171 

154 

237 

152 

i 239 

127 

179 

1944 

161 

184 

156 

307 

155 

240 

134 

184 

1945— 






i 



January, . , 

159 

204 

156 

310 

162 

225 

136 

181 

April 

159 

204 

156 

311 

163 

224 

136 

181 

July 

159 

204 

156 

321 ! 

169 

226 

135 

180 

October.. 

159 

204 

146 

321 

166 

225 

135 

179 

1946— 









January. . . 

155 

204 

146 

314 

168 

218 

135 

174 

April (j).. . 

152 

204 

146 

304 

163 

215 

134 

175 


The following is the composition of the above groups. (The items are weighted according 
to their respective inportance) ; — 

(a) Ploughs, planters, seed-drills, harrows, cultivators, ridgers, mowers, binders, hay 
rahes, silage cutters, hammer mills, separators, windmills, shares, land sides 
mouldboards, mowers, knives, pitmans, guards. 

{h) Superphosphate, ammonium sulphate, muriate of potash. 

,(c) Petrol, power. paraffin, crude oil, grease, lubricating oil, 

(d) Woolpacks, grain bags, sail twine, binder twine. 

(e) Mealies, oats, lucerne, groimdnut oil-cake meal, bonemeal, salt. 

(/) Fencing wire, standards, baling wire. 

(g) Bordeaux mixture, lime sulphur, arsenate of lead, cyanogas. Cooper’s sheep dip, 
Little’s dip, Tixol cattle dip. 
ih) Corrugated iron, deals, <^ment, Hme, flooring boards. 

0) Bfelimiuary. 
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Crops and Markets 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 
(Basie period 1936-37 to 1938-39= 100.) 


Sbasost 
( 1 July to 

80 June). 

Summer | 
cereals. 

Winter 

cereals. 

Hay. 

Other 

field 

crops. 

Pastoral 

products. 

Dairy 

products. 

Slanahter 

stock. 

Pouitry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

Com- 

bined 

index. 


1 (a) 

(b) 

(r) 

(<0 

(e) 

, (/) 


m 


Weights. 

19 

IS 

2 

3 

I 

34 

6 

17 

' 6 

100 

1938-49 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

92 

93 

1939-40 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

i 89 

103 

1940-41 

109 

113 

108 

156 

102 

108 

no 

104 

108 

1941-42 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943-44 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

154 

182 

204 

157 

1944-45 

184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

163 

1945— 










January 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

173 

206 

163 

February 

184 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225 

164 

March 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 

237 

165 

April 

May 

184 

183 

173 

246 

122 

180 

169 

263 

166 

199 

183 

173 

287 

122 

184 

163 

272 

170 

June 

199 

183 

190 

320 

123 

184 

170 

262 

172 

July 

199 

lh3 

191 

815 

118 

210 

175 

210 

170 

August 

199 

183 

191 

333 

118 

210 

179 

180 

169 

September 

199 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

165 

170 

October. 

199 

183 

189 

383 

118 

210 

187 

165 

171 

November 

199 

190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

173 

172 

December 

199 

190 

194 

341 

117 

204 

183 

202 i 

172 

1946 










January 

199 

190 

191 

349 

118 

204 

179 

233 

174 

Febniary 

199 

190 

15S 

308 

118 

186 

175 

256 

171 

March 

199 

190 

m 

283 

US 

186 

171 

277 

171 

April 

199 

190 

176 

299 

118 

186 

168 

321 

174 


( 0 ) Maize and kaffircom. 
(6) ^heat. oats and ryre. 
(e) Lucerne ana cett bay. 


(d) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 

onions and dried beans. 

(e) Wool, mohair, hides and skins. 


(/) Butterfat, cheese milk and 
cotideDslnu milk. 

(ff) Cattle, sheep and piRS. 

(h) Fowls^ turkeys and eggs. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets, 


SuASoir 
(1 July to 
SO June). 


Cabbages (Bag), (a) 

CAtJUFlOWEK (Bag), (a) 

Tomatoes (Trays 15 lb.). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Dnrban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johannesburg. 

0“"- 



s. 

d. 

s. 

.d. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d,. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1 s 

d. 

! 

S. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1938-39 

3 

10 

3 

0 

s 

10 

3 

0 

1 

8 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

0 

10 

1940-41 

5 

10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

3 

11 

4 

S 

5 

3 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

1 

I 

2 

1941-42 

8 

10 

5 

5 

11 

5 

5 

9 

5 

7 

7 

11 

3 

1 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1942-43 

5 

6 

5 

11 

9 

1 

5 

0 

5 

9 

7 

6 

3 

4 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1943-44 

11 

1 

7 

4 

17 

6 

9 

2 

6 

2 

12 

1 

5 

5 

2 

9 

3 

7 

2 

0 

1944-45 

9 

7 

6 

11 

13 

6 

7 

5 

6 

6 

9 

8 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 

1 

9 

1945- 





















January 

8 

0 

4 

9 

15 

8 

6 

S 

..... 

. 

— 

6 

1 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

2 

February 

7 

8 

8 

6 

22 

4 

9 

5 

6 

11 


3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

March ! 

8 

5 

10 

5 

24 

1 

8 

8 

- 

8 

0 

3 

4 

1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

4 

April 

8 

7 

7 

11 

14 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7 

11 

4 

3 

4 

1 

5 

2 

6 

1 

7 

May 

7 

6 

5 

4 

11 

2 

7 

3 

6 

5 

10 

10 

4 

0 

1 

10 

2 

4 

1 

10 

June 

8 

11 

4 

3 

10 

6 

11 

7 

7 

7 

14 

10 

8 

11 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

July 

12 

2 

5 

4 

n 

0 

12 

3 

5 

7 

11 

0 

3 

7 

1 

10 

2 

9 

1 

2 

Au^at^ i 

12 

0 

9 

7 

8 

11 

10 

0 

8 

2 

12 

3 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

September 

12 

2 

11 

7 

10 

8 

11 

8 

9 

6 

14 

10 

6 

7 

S 

1 

3 

10 

1 

10 

, October., , ..... 

10 

1 

12 

1 

16 

3 

17 

0 

6 

9 

11 

0 

6 

2 

2 

. 8 

3 

1 

1 

8 

November 

10 

9 

9 

11 I 

16 

0 

12 

9 

8 

6 



5 

7 

2 

8 

4 

0 

1 

6 

Besember 

194^ 

January 

14 

2 

9 

10 

17 

7 

26 

0 

3 

6 


- 

3 

0 

1 

1 ; 

3 

11 

1 

1 

9 

7 

S 

0 

14 

8 

14 

6 

9 

0 



4 

3 

1 

10 

2 

6 

1 

3 

February 

7 

3 

9 

1 

IS 

1 

10 

10 

6 

6 

- 

•>- 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

11 

1 

8 

March 

8 

11 

7 

3 

14 

4 

7 

2 

9 

8 

3 

4 

6 

2 

3 

8 

2 

6 

1 

6 

Apra 

9 

10 

5 

8 

9 

0 

6 

7 

15 

4 

12 

4 

8 

1 

3 

e 

2 

8 

2 

0 


(a) Wekshts of baj 2 » vary, but on the averaige are approximately as follows : For cabbages — JobanneshurR, 150 
fi>. ; Cape Town, 105 lb. , and Durban, 90 tb. For cauUflow6r--nJobaa»eaburg, XOO Ib, j Cape Town, 66 Ib. 
ana Durban, 65 lb» 
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Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets* 


SP.AS0N 
(1 July to 

30 June). 

Ootons (120 lb.). 

Sweet Potatoes. 

(120 lb.). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

Trans- 

vaal. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Cape. 

Johau- 

burg. 

Table. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town. 


s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

1938-39 

8 

3 

8 10 

7 4 

7 

10 

8 

6 

9 

6 

5 7 

4 

8 

5 

3 

1939-40 

6 

a 

9 10 

7 3 

9 

11 

9 

a 

10 

5 

5 7 

5 

9 

5 

0 

1940-41 

12 

5 

12 3 

. 9 10 

11 

11 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

1941-42 

10 

5 

13 11 

10 4 

13 

10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 10 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43 

13 

8 

14 0 

12 6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

14 

5 

• 9 8 

8 

1 

8 

5 

1943-44 

16 

2 

18 9 

15 1 

17 

4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 0 

10 

9 

10 

7 

1944-45 

14 

7 

18 7 

14 8 

18 

1 

18 

8 

19 

5 

17 3 

15 

1 

16 

3 

1945— 
















January 

12 

9 

13 1 

9 11 

14 

8 

12 

3 

13 

5 

18 2 

7 

8 

14 

7 

February 

13 

5 

13 10 

9 9 

10 

4 

12 

2 

14 

0 

16 0 

S 

1 

10 

8 

March 

13 

10 

15 2 

11 4 

14 

9 

18 

9 

17 

0 

12 6 

9 

6' 

12 

5 

April 

17 

8 

17 5 

14 6 

16 

9 

12 

6 

17 

8 

9 11 

7 

5 

9 

1 

May 

16 

4 

17 11 

12 0 

18 

0 

19 11 

20 10 

10 4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

June 

20 

3 

17 11 

14 4 

18 

4 

15 

4 

18 

1 

9 4 

8 

2 

9 

4 

July 

16 

7 

18 7 

15 5 

16 

8 

17 

7 

20 

5 

10 4 

8 

8 

12 

4 

August., 

18 

7 

IS 4 

16 7 

18 

3 

16 

9 

19 

4 

11 8 

8 

9 

12 

1 

September 

16 

1 

17 7 

16 1 

19 11 

19 

3 

20 

5 

15 0 

12 

11 

14 

2 

October 

10 

8 

14 5 

12 11 

14 

8 

10 

4 

15 

10 

19 0 

15 

6 

17 

0 

November 

12 

3 

9 3 

13 0 

— 

- 

14 

3 

13 

10 

19 11 

19 

1 

21 

3 

December 

14 

8 

15 3 

15 6 

17 10 

16 11 

15 

7 

17 1 

14 

6 

17 

7 

1946— 
















January 

12 

0 

12 1 

9 7 

— 

- 

11 

7 

13 

0 

17 1 

15 

6 

17 

3 

February 

12 

3 

13 8 

11 1 

13 

1 

15 

2 

9 11 

17 3 

10 

3 

17 

2 

March 

11 

4 

12 4 

9 0 

12 

10 

12 

9 

13 

5 

18 5 

14 

8 

14 

8 

April 

12 

1 

12 10 

11 3 

13 10 

15 

1 

14 

9 

15 2 

17 

4 

14 

7 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Ka£&rcom and Dry Beans* 


Season 

AND 

MONfH (b). 

Lucerne (per ic 

Johannesburg (a). 

10 lb.). 

Cape 

Town 

1st 

grade. 

Teff 
Johan- 
nesburg 
(a) 1001b. 

Kafpircorn in 
bags (200 lb.). 

Dry Beans (200 lb.) 
bags. 

F.o.r. producers’ 
stations. 

Johannesburg (a). 

Cape, 

1 

Trans- 

vaal. 

Kl. 

K2. 

Speckled 

Sugar 

II 

Kid- 

ney. 


s. 

d. I 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

8 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s d. 

8. d. 

1938-39 

1 3 10 

3 1 

4 0 

2 7 

13 

1 

i 12 

9 

25 

0 

16 9 

24 2 

1939-40 

3 

0 

2 5 

3 4 

2 6 

! 8 

8 

1 9 

4 

21 

11 

18 11 

21 2 

1940-41 

4 

2 

3 5 

4 3 

3 3 

1 15 

6 

17 

0 

30 

0 

16 8 

27 11 

1941-42 

5 

7 

5 2 

6 S 

4 7 

1 18 10 

1 19 

6 

32 10 

1 19 8 

28 3 

1942-43 

5 

5 

6 0 

7 4 

5 5 

24 10 

24 10 

34 

0 

1 25 8 

24 2 

1943-44 

5 

4 

5 6 

7 8 

4 5 

21 

0 

21 

7 

49 

6 

i 29 11 

82 1 

1944-46 

6 

4 

5 4 

7 2 

4 9 

18 

8 

18 

8 

88 

7 

89 6 

70 6 

1945- 














Jannary. 

7 

3 

5 7 

7 8 

4 1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

118 

8 

46 11 

98 2 

February...... 

7 

0 

6 9 

7 6 

— 

22 

0 

22 

0 

122 

3 

45 3 

95 3 

March.*. 

7 

2 

5 10 

7 8 1 

5 5 

22 

0 

22 

0 

107 

9 

42 11 

89 3 

April 

6 10 

— 

7 8 

5 2 

22 

0 

22 

0 

109 11 

53 4 

104 8 

May 

6 

9 

5 7 

7 6 

5 5 

20 

6 

20 

6 

111 

1 

61 7 

97 1 

June 

7 

6 

6 9 

7 9 1 

5 8 

20 

6 

20 

6 

102 

2 

67 11 

95 2 

July 

7 

6 


7 9 

5 9 

20 

6 

20 

6 ; 

106 

8 

67 1 

80 10 

August 

7 

6 

— 

7 9 i 

5 9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

93 

7 

66 3 

80 7 

September.. . . . 

7 

4 


7 9 

5 9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

87 

0 

67 2 

74 8 

October 

7 

5 

7 6 

7 0 

5 9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

91 

2 

70 8 

68 8 

November 

7' 

6 

6 9 

7 3 

6 6 

20 

8 

20 

6 

106 

3 

68 7 

79 1 

December.- .... 

7 

6 


7 3 


20 

6 i 

20 

6 

104 

3 

61 7 

69 6 

1946— 














January 

7 

6 


8 1 

5 9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

103 

4 

68 6 

75 4 

February 

6 

0 

5 10 

8* 1 

5 9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

90 

8 

69 3 

69 4 

March.,*....., 

6 

2 

5 3 

7 4 

5 4 

20 

6 

20 

6 

86 

8 

61 11 

63 7 

, April 

7 

0 

6 6 


4 11 

20 

6 

20 

6 

91 

4 

51 0 

74 a 


; ! Spaswml yeaJ for kafiarcom, Dry Beans, 1 Apiil-Sl Marcjh ; Bu'^eme and tefif, 1 July-SO 
, I Jnna-si M^y, June. 
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♦ 

New Chief of the Division of 
Economics and Markets. 



XTR. S. JT. J. de Swardt, B.A., M.Sc., has been appointed Chief of 
the Division of Economics and Markets in succession to 
Dr. J. F. W. Grosskopf who retired at the end of last year after a 

S eriod of service of ten years during which he acted as adviser to the 
rovernment on matters relative to economics and markets and at the 
same time set the young division on its feet and trained many of the 

economists who hold 
responsible positions in 
the Civil Service to-day. 
The Government has not 
.ost Dr. Grosskopf s ser- 
vices, however, since he 
has been appointed as a 
member of the Market- 
ing Council. 

Mr. de Swardt was 
born on 9 September, 
1902 on the farm Eom- 
metjiesdam, in the 
Kroonstad district, where 
he received his first 
schooling. Later he went 
to the Paarl Boys’ High 
School. In 1925 he 
obtained the B.A. degree 
at the Cniversity of the 
Witwatersrand, with dis- 
dnction in economics, 
and subsequently pro- 
ceeded to the University 
of Minnesota, U.S.A. 
on a Government bur- 
sary, to specialize in 
Agricultural Economics 
In 1927 he was appointed as an Economist in the Division of 
Economics and Markets -where he concentrated mainly at first on 
research in connection with agricultural production, and later, on 
marketing matters. On being promoted to the post of Senior Econo- 
mist in 1935, he was put in charge of all the statistical services and 
research work of the Division. 


* Swardt went to Europe to investigate the prac- 

tmal application of control measures in connection with the marketing 
m agricultural products, in England, Holland, Germany and Denmark. 
His report on this investigation had a marked influence on , the 
Marketing Act of 1937, 

With the institution in 1942 of control over importation and the 
^stribution of imported goods, Mr, de Swardt was seconded to the 
Department of Commerce and Industries where he served as Controller 
of Agricultural Machinery and Requisites, a post which he continued 
to hmd even when in 1943, the control of these articles was placed 
under the Director-Ganeral of Supplies. In this capacity he went 
on a special mission to the IJ.S.A., Canada and England in 1944, to 
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Editorial : 

The Investigation of Stock Diseases 
in South Africa. 

A G-REAT deal of criticism lias been expressed of late in regard 
to tbe investigations in connection with stock diseases in South 
Africa. Farmers tend to grow impatient when there is any delay in 
the investigation of diseases occurring on their farms. For this 
reason, it is felt that a few facts should he given to show that the 
present staff at Onderstepoort is doing its utmost to improve con- 
ditions as far as possible. 

During recent years dangerous diseases have made their 
appearance in the Union and in spite of the depletion of staff, all 
possible measures were taken to control these diseases and where 
possible, to investigate their origin and spread. In this connection 
mention should be made of the extensive outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease along the Kruger Game Reserve on a scale unequalled 
during the past 40 years. Newcastle Disease made its appearance in 
the coastal areas of Natal, causing a high mortality among poultry. 
Immediate steps had to be taken to check the spread of this disease 
and to exterminate it in the Union. Economically these diseases are 
very important and it is not sufficient merely to check their spread 
as far as possible, but it is necessary to stamp them out completely 
so as to prevent transmission of the infection. In 1944 a new 
disease, viz. lumpy skin disease made its appearance in the Union, 
and to-day practically the whole of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State is infected. This condition, which has been known to 
occur in Northern Rhodesia, is new to the Union. Investigation 
showed immediately that this was an extraordinary disease. The 
nature of its spread indicated that it was probably transmitted 
by some insect. As far as could be ascertained, this disease is not 
included among the described human and animal diseases. Investi- 
gations will have to be carried out in a new direction in order to 
study the causes of the disease, its propagation in the animal and 
its nature and incidence in • the animal under natural conditions. 
This will require extensive as well as intensive research and the 
establishment of facilities for keeping the different animals under 
insect-free conditions. These circumstances are the cause of the 
cessation of practically all study in connection with animal 
nutrition. 
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During the war a tremendous increase was evinced in the pro- 
duction of vaccines, etc., at Onderstepoort. The following out- 
standing cases are quoted to show the extent of the increase in 
demand for vaccines since that time. 

1939. 1945. 


Black quarter vaccine ... ... 

Anthrax vaccine 

Gallsickness vaccine 

Horesickness vaccine 

Contagious abortion vac- 
cine 

Fowl-typhoid vaccine 

Chicken-pox vaccine 

Paratyphoid vaccine ... ... 


759,465 doses. 
4,609,030 doses. 
73,368 doses. 
62,304 doses. 

8,674 doses. 
222,144 doses. 
504,900 doses. 
98,926 doses. 


1,337,005 doses. 
6,096,090 doses. 
245,141 doses^ 
311,157 doses. 

34,347 doses. 
549,000 doses. 
379,500 doses. 
247,358 doses. 


* For 1944. 

At the end of last year a commencement was also made with 
the distribution of a vaccine against lamsiekte.’^ 

Since the beginning of the war the Onderstepoort Institute has 
lost about 20 per cent, of its trained personnel — scientists with years 
of experience. In addition, more than 30 per cent, of the experienced 
technicians who helped with the preparation of vaccines, etc., left 
the institute. It should be remembered that most diseased conditions 
are caused by living organisms existing in a complex nature with 
all its obscure problems. Think of the attention devoted to-day by 
thousands of scientists to the study of infantile paralysis, malaria, 
tuberculosis, cancer, etc., and the millions spent on the creation of 
the necessary facilities. 

This is sufficient indication of the difficulties with which the 
Division of Veterinary Science has to contend in its research, but 
these difficulties have not deterred experts who have remained at 
the Institution from offering their best services to farmers, especially 
to those in country districts whose livelihood is threatened from time 
to time by stock diseases. The Government is endeavouring to im- 
prove the staff position and to create better facilities for the research 
which is so essential to the comprehension and solution of the intri- 
cate problems of stock diseases in the Union. We would ask of the 
farming community just a little patience during the difficult years 
ahead while the necessary organisation is being effected with a view 
to enabling Onderstepoort to render the services rightly expected 
from it. 


New Chief of the Division of Economics and 
Markets 


solve ^ the problems in connection , with obtaining agricultural 
machinery and accessories. / 

In October 1945, Mr. de Swardt returned to his former Division 
in which he has now succeeded Dr. Grosskopf as Chief. 

In addition to being Chief of the Division of Economics and 
Markets, Mr. de Swardt is a member of the Maiize Control Board, the 
Wheat Control Board, the S. A. Bureau of Standards, and of the 
executive council of the S*A. Institute of Standards, and is Chairman 
of the Egg Levy Board. 
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The Preparation of Skins for the 

Market* 

P* D* Rose, Senior Lecturer in Sheep and Wool, Grootfontein 
College of Agriculture, Middelburg, Cape* 

PART I: INTRODUCTION: SLAUGHTERING AND SALTING* 

unhealthy state of our export trade in hides and skins during 
^ 1928 and 1929 and also the numerous complaints from the 

overseas trade in regard to qualitjr and packing, led the Government 
of South Africa after an exhaustive enquiry to institute machinery 
in 1930 for the control of the export of these products. 

Inspection of hides and skins, at the ports, has heen in force 
ever since, and great improvement has been effected in the grading 
and packing for export. However, much remains to be done to 
remedy faults due to slovenly methods of preparation on farms and 
at abattoirs. A visit to any one of our large skin warehouses will 
convince even the most optimistic person that the position is nothing 
less than deplorable. Many thousands of skins, of all classes, arrive 
daily in a lamentable condition; they are dirty, cut, torn, badly 
flayed and cured, often infested with moth and dermestid beetles, 
damaged by rats and disgracefully packed. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain absolutely accurate 
data with regard to the loss incurred due to negligent preparation of 
skins, but competent authorities estimate it to be approximately 
30 per cent. Assuming this figure to be correct, the average annual 
loss, taking into consideration the value of exported skins only, is in 
the vicinity of £600,000. Actually, the total loss is considerably 
greater since a very large number of skins is being used by local 
tanneries at the present time. 

The delivery of first grade skins is as essential as the presenta- 
tion of a wool clip in the most attractive manner; in fact, more 
so, because badly classified wool can be resorted, whereas badly 
prepared skins, especially those of a non-woolled variety, have irre- 
trievably lost much of their utility and value. Nevertheless, for 
some unaccountable reason, skins are treated as a more or less 
worthless by-product on most farms and abattoirs. It is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule to find the necessary attention being given 
to skins which they warrant in the ordinary routine of business 
economy. 

As a result of the war a very large number of skins is being 
absorbed by local industry and the tremendous wastage, due to 
faulty flaying and preparation, is becoming shockingly obvious. 
If these industrial concerns are to survive in competition with other 
countries in the post-war period, it is imperative that every effort 
should be made to supply them with the very best raw material. 

The National Wool Growers’ Association of ^uth Africa has 
done much to improve the good name of South African wool. There 
is great scope for a similar co-operative endeavour in the skin 
business. It is with this object in view that the following recom- 
mendations are made: — 

Care of Sheep Prior to Slau^ter. 

Every precaution should he taken to avoid exertion, fright or 
abuse of any kind just prior to slaughter, since the palatabilitfjf 
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cooking and keeping qualities of the meat are greatly affected there- 
by, Also, bruises caused by rough handling depreciate the value 
of the skin. Glycogen, the source of energy stored in the muscles, 
is converted by a chemical change into lactic acid either during 
life or after death. Exertion or excitement hastens the change into 
lactic acid, which is liberated into the blood stream and so lost 
if the animal is killed soon after. The conservation of the maximum 
amount of glycogen at the moment of death is of the utmost 
importance, because the development of lactic acid after death is 
directly dependent on the quantity of glycogen present at the time of 
death. 

Lactic acid acts on the collagen content of the connective tissue 
of hanging meat. The inter-fibrillar collagen swells and softens, 
and is more easily converted into gelatine during cooking, rendering 



I 

in, 

!,( i 


Fio. 1. — cheaply constructed hut very efficient 
slaughtering place with receptacle for blood in 
position. 


loose in texture, more juicy and tender. The presence 
of'.laciic acid is also essential to the production of meat of g<^d 
k^j^ping quality. Putrefactive bacteria thrive in a neutral or alkaline 
medium (e.g. fatigued meat), and are inhibited by acid (e.g. rested 
flesh). 


The animal intended for slaughter should therefore be kept 
in* elbsei coxifihement in a cool quiet place for 24 hours prior to 
^ughier* Allow plenty of water but no feed. This will ensure 
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that the stomach and intestines are rid of most of their unwanted 
contents, thereby rendering the operation of. slaughter more cleanly. 

Time to Slaughter. 

Slaughtering should always be done in the early morning whik 
it is cool, or, if this is inconvenient, late in the afternoon. The more 
rapidly the meat can be cooled off immediately after slaughtering, 
the longer it will keep fresh. 

Cleanliness Essential. 

To ensure that the meat for the home is clean and to avoid, 
as far as possible, conditions leading to rapid putrefaction, supply 
a liberal quantity of soap and water and insist on the slaughter- 
man thoroughly cleansing himself. Also supply clean overalls. 
A saturated solution of salt water is an excellent antiseptic, and if 
the slaughterman is made to rinse his hands in such a solution just 
prior to fisting ’’ of the skins and during the process, hygienic 
conditions are ensured. 



Fig. 2. — ^Lines showing how skin should be opened 
up in order to get a nice square skin giving the 
maximum leather surface. 


The Slaughtering Place. 

A cheap and permanent slaughtering place can easily be made 
with a few bricks, sand and cement. A flat surface is necessary, 


' i 
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sloping slightly towards one end, where a small ridge is built so 
as to collect and run off the blood through a central channel into a 
bucket or other receptacle placed in a hole dug for the purpose. 
Failing this, a single sheet of galvanized iron raised off the ground on 
bricks or planted poles, 8 in. and 6 in. high, will do equally well (Fig. 
1). Don’t allow the blood to run to waste; it only results in an 
accumulation of filth, which attracts flies. Dried blood can be used 
to advantage as a fertilizer or as chicken feed. 

Method of Slaughtering. 

Most natives make excellent slaughtermen, though they are 
by nature careless and slovenly. XJnless the proper tuition and 
supervision is given, they will invariably do inferior work, with the 
result that a first grade ” skin becomes damaged and is worth 
much less. 



Fig. S. — ^Tanned Blackhead Persian skin showing damage done by the 
use of the knife instead of the fist, rendering the skin absolutely 

valueless. 


Opening up must be done along the correct lines in order to 
get a nice square skin, giving the maximum leather surface. Open 
up along the gullet in a straight line through the centre of 
the brisket and belly to the anus; from the inside of the knee joint 
down along the bare patch, nearest to the neck, to the point (front) 
of the brisket; from the inside of the hock joint along the lower side 
of the hare patch to a point just below the udder or scrotum (Fig. 2). 
The knife should be used only for opening up and around the points, 
‘the fist for the rest of the operation, Eemove the skin immeciiately 
ihfr blood from the jugular veins has ceased to flow ; it comes off more 
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easily while the blood heat is still present. If blood gets on to the 
skin or wool, wash it off immediately. If the blood is allowed to dry, 
it stains the pelt permanently and renders the skin -unsightly. Buyers 
do not favour bloodstained skins. 

When the knife is used instead of the fist, small cuts invariably 

result. These are often not noticeable on the wet skin, but they 
show up* very clearly when the skin has dried and open up entirely 
after tanning, rendering the skin useless for high class leather 
work (Fig 3). 

Leathery Pelts Warrant Special Care. 

The utmost care in the use of the knife should at all times be 
exercised, but more so when Persian, Cape bastard or Boer-goat skins 
are being handled. These skins belong to a class known as 
Leathery Pelts and their sole value lies in the pelt. The tempta- 
tion to use the knife when slaughtering sheep of the fat-tailed breeds 



Pig. 4. — The salt should he well rubbed^ in, especially along -th^ edges, 

prior to rolling. 


is very great, because it is not always possible to fist^^^'thd sfcia 
from the fat. When the knife must be resorted to, cut mto the -flit 
rather than against the skin in an attempt to remove all fat* ' 
fat ^hich adheres to the skin can easily be ‘removed; after th^ S^in hk 
been salted and rolled for 24 hotirs. ‘ (See under Cape^and^ Blackhead 
Persian Skins.) ' 
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Care of the Skin* 

' The requisite conditions for the development of putrefactive 
organisms within the skin are present at the time of slaughtering, 
namely, moisture and heat. The bacteria responsible for putrefaction 
require these conditions for active development. Consequently, in 
order to preserve the skin, it is essential to remove the excess 
moisture, thereby reducing the heat and arresting bacterial activity. 

, There is only one entirely satisfactory method of curing skins 
and that is by strewing common salt over the surface of the wet skin. 
This method is recommended by all skin authorities as being not only 
the cheapest, but also the most effective. 

Salt Penetration* 

The penetration of salt into the skin is governed by the laws of 
diffusion and osmosis. The cells of the skin are porous and contain 
about 60 per cent, of moisture. Therefore, if salt is placed in contact 
with the skin, the moisture tends' to draw the salt into the porous 
skin; and the salt, in conjunction with gradual evaporation, tends to 
draw the water out, thereby effecting an equal distribution of salt 
both inside and outside the skin. 

Salt is only a mild antiseptic and does not destroy the bacteria 
(which are necessary in subsequent processes), but only arrests their 
development. In order to accomplish this successfully it is 
necessary that (1) the body heat be allowed to cool off before salt is 
applied; (2) the fibre of the skin be dehydrated; and (3) thorough salt 
penetration be obtained. 

When to Salt* 

Immediately the skin has been removed from the carcase it 
should be' folded flesh to flesh and left in this position until the 
slaughterman has finished his work on the carcase. This will allow 
sufficient time (15 to 20 minutes) for the skin to cool off before salt 
is .applied*^ Do not allow the skin to get wind-dried before salting 
because this inhibits thorough salt penetration. If this should occur, 
wet the skin slightly before salting. 

Amount of Salt to Apply* 

The correct amount of salt to use is 10 per cent, of the weight 
of the fresh skin. Fresh skins naturally differ in weight depending 
on the size of the animal and the growth of wool or hair. However, 
aa the weight of wool or hair hears no relation whatsoever to the 
qtiantity of salt necessary for the skin, the quantities of salt for 
various sized skins given below will prove sufficiently accurate for all 
classes of skins. 


Size of Shin. . Amount of Salt to use. 

Small ... 12 ons. 

Medium ... 18 ons. 

Large 24 ons. 


Secure three tins to hold just these amounts of salt and instruct 
the slaughterman accordingly. If the bottoms of the tins are 
suitably perforated the salt can be more evenly applied and there 
will be less wastage. If^ the fresh skin has not been properly folded 
.the points or edges, being^ the first to be removed, often become 
partially wind-dried. If this does occur, wet slightly with a saturated 
before salting. Open the points and salt well, then salt evenly 
oiiei: the rest of the skin. Rub the salt in Well, especially on the 
points and sides (Fig. 4). 

m 



The PnEPARATioy or Skins for the Market. 



Fig. 5. — ^After the required amount of salt has been nibbed in, the 
sides are folded in to the centre of the skin before folding again prior 

to rolling. 


Wlien this operation is completed, fold in the points and sides 
flesh to flesh to meet in the middle. Then fold the skin down the 
centre of the back, and finally roll it into ball form. {'Figure 5 and 
6). Leave for at least 24 hours and then spread for drying. 

Good Quality Salt. 

Good quality salt is essential for skin curing. It is a common 
practice on most farms to use stock salt for skin curing, so that a word 
of warning concerning the quality of salt for animal consumption 
will not be out of place. Salt containing a large proportion of 
sodium sulphate »(Na 2 S 0 ^), while not harmful to skins, is detrimental 
to the health of stock and should therefore be avoided. Impurities 
found in poor quality salt, which should be avoided for skin curing, 
are alum, lime, iron, and copper compounds. Lime produces lime 
blast and alum has a partial tanning effect which sets the hair and 
renders de-wooling more difficult* Iron and copper compounds 
produce stains in tannage. 

A good salt has a clear transparent crystalline appearance, but to 
make quite sure of the quality, demand an analysis from the seller 
before purchase. 

Use medium or fine grained salt. It is more economical, since 
better distribution and penetration is obtained. * 
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Fig. 6. — SMti in roll form: After salting, the skin 
should he rolled and left for 24 hours in order to 
effect thorough salt penetration. 



Fig. — ^Eemoviiig superfluous fat from a Persian skin after being 

rolled in salt for 24 hours. The skin is then resalted, rolled and left 
for a further period of 24 hours before being opened up to dry. 
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The Preparation of Skins pqr the Market. 

Cape and Blackhead Persian Skins* 

As previously explained, this class of skin often has a thick layer 
of fat attached, which inhibits salt penetration and generally renders 
the skins messy and unsightly. Do not attempt to cut this fat away 
from the skin but salt and roll in the usual way as recommended. 



Fig. 8. — Pegged skin, showing damage done by uneven contraction in 
the drying process. 


Leave for 24 hours and then scrape off the fat with a home-made 
scudding instrument (Fig. 7). At this stage the fat comes away very 
easily with little or no damage to the skin tissues. Salt again with 
the recommended amount of salt, roll and leave for a further 
period of 24 hours before opening up to dry. 

Dead Skins. 

The skin removed from the carcase of an animal that has died 
is known as a dead skin. Owing to the fact that the animal was not 
bled, the skin is blood-bound and is easily recognizable by its dark 
colour. As far as its leather value is concerned, such a skin is prac- 
tically useless as it . lacks tensile strength and is permanently 
discoloured. * 
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In the case of woolled skins, which are sold at per pound, the 
value is determined by the length and quality of the wool on the skin. 
They are classified and sold on this basis irrespective of whether they 
are sound, damaged or dead skins. This position is most unsatis- 
factory and is one which must be remedied in the interests of the 
country and all concerned. 

The same unsatifactory state of affairs fortunately does not apply, 
as a general rule, in the case of shearlings ’’ or short-shorn Merino 
and crossbred skins. Sound skins of this type fetch better prices than 
damaged skins, being used in the manufacture of lumber jackets and 
flying suits, where a sound, well-cured skin is essential. Dead 
shearlings, therefore, fall into the same price category as dead 
Persian and Capes, i.e., the price is materially affected because the 
pelt itself is of little value. TTo treatment will change a dead skin 
into a good commercial article. Nevertheless, the old maxim, If 
you look after the pence the pounds will look after themselves still 
applies. They can be used to advantage as a protective covering on 
the outside of each bundle. 

If putrefaction has set in wholly, or in part, the wool should 
be pulled or clipped off and the skin destroyed. If the skin has been 
allowed to dry before salt could be applied, it should be wetted before 
salt is applied. Eoll and dry in the usual vray. 

Pegged Skins. 

Skins should never be pegged but allowed to contract normally 
during the drying process. Pegging causes uneven contraction 
resulting in a thin papery pelt of uneven thickness (Fig. 8). 

(iV.S. A stibsequent article will deal with the drying, storing 
and packing of skim,) 


A Genetic Study of Sorghum Relationships. 

This science bulletin, No. 242, by F. X. Laubscher of the 
Potchefstroom College of Agriculture, is a study of the inheritance 
of various sorghum characters which give an indication of the degree 
of relationship between the respective parents. The data obtained in 
this manner are interpreted in the light of current opinions on the 
botanical relationship between different groups of this genus. The 
bulletin is obtainable from the above-mentioned Institution at 3d. 
pm? copy. 
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Certified Vegetable Seed* 

As a result of tbe uufavourable growing conditions during the 
past season, the importance of our agricultural production has been 
forcibly brought to the attention of every inhabitant of South Africa. 

It will be readily understood that a desire prevails to safeguard 
whatever food supplies that have not been affected. It is erroneous, 
however, to assume that it is necessary to import vegetable seeds 
at this stage. The Division of Horticulture already has, where neces- 
sary, approved the importation of vegetable seeds in such q^uantities 
that these, together with those quantities obtained from loc^ produc- 
tion, will meet all requirements. The supply position in respect of 
vegetable seeds was guaranteed by arranging" for a twenty per cent, 
increase over that of the 1945 requirements. 

Except for a few, the most important kinds of vegetables are 
safeguarded by seed grown in South Africa and certifiedl by the 
inspection service of the Division of Horticulture. The term 
‘‘ Government Certified when applied to seed, indicates that the 
growing seed crop was inspected on the land at regular intervals, 
was of pure strain, and that the germination percentage and purity 
of the seed have been tested. 

Thus the Government certificate is a guarantee of quality, 
whereas no such assurance is usually supplied with imported seeds. 
This is of particular importance to farmers who may have handled 
seed which gave unsatisfactory results. 

The Division of Horticulture can assure farmers and vegetable 
growers that South African seeds are good, and will produce a 
quality crop, provided Government certified seed is used. 

Cabbage seed, with the exception of Cape Spitz cabbage, has 
not yet been produced in commercial quantities in this country, 
and it should be stated that all other cabbage seed has been imported. 
It is necessary, therefore, to point out that the numerous criticisms 
voiced in respect of unsatisfactory cabbage crops throughout the 
Union, and more particularly in the Eastern Transvaal, apply to 
imported seed. 

It is still possible that local seed is obtainable which carries no 
Government certificate, and since this seed is not approved by the 
inspection service of the Division of Horticulture, it may be sold as 
South African, but it is not certified seed and therefore should not 
be used. 

It is not correct to assume that imported seeds are invariably 
good or best. 

The South African seed growers who are producers of vegetable 
seed, are farmers who are devoting their time and energy to the 
production of a commodity for the use of other farmers. At the 
time that the country was largely dependent on supplies produced 
by them, undue advantage was not taken to raise the price of seeds, 
since the policy of the growers is to dispose of their product at 
average world market prices. 

The seed producers take a pride in their efforts, and have every 
reason to be proud of the progress made. The efforts of the growers 
have naturally not always been crowned with success, and frequently 
this was due to circumstances beyond their control.^ For example, in 
1945 an ambitious programme for pea seed production was instituted, 
but owing to the fact that several growers were dependent upon 

[Continued on page 449. 
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Agricultural Engineering* 

I. A Level for the Farmer. 

E. A. Oosthuizen^ Lecturer in Engineerings College of 
Agriculture, Potchefstroom. 

T EVELLIIfG instruments are expensive, and usually the layman 

does not see his way clear to buy such instruments although 
it is really necessary that he should have a means of taking levels 
for the purpose of contour ploughing, setting out dams and furrows 
and soil erosion works. A simple apparatus that will serve the pur- 
pose can easily be constructed by any one who has a few woodworking 
tools at his disposal. 

The diagrams shown in Figures 1 and 2 are self explanatory and 
the only conditions are that fairly hard wood be used and that a 
reasonable amount of care be taken. 

The spirit level used should be of excellent quality, not shorter 
than 30 inches and costing at least 20s. The level should be tested 
by first examining the amount of curvature of the phial and the type 
of fluid within. A cheap level usually has a phial with pronounced 
curvature containing a somewhat viscous fluid, so that the movement 
of the bubble is sluggish. 

The better the level is, the less the curvature of the phial and 
the thinner the fluid, ether being used in levels of high class. 

Next place the level on a firm, smooth surface such as a concrete 
floor and mark its exact position with a pencil. Bring the bubble to 
the centre of its run by carefully placing a thin wedge under one. 
end. Now pick up the level, turn it end for end and carefully replace 
it in the exact position without displacing the wedge. If the spirit 
level is in reasonably good adjustment, the bubble will again come 
to rest in the centre of its run. If it does not, then the level should 
be regarded as unsuitable. 

The brackets to which the level is pivoted (Fig. 2 ), can either 
be made of wood, or preferably of metal, screwed to the turn-table. 
Care should be taken to see that the hole for the pivot bolt is drilled 
accurately through the wood of the level. The exact centre of the 
bubble run and the height at which the hole has to be drilled should 
be found and marked on both sides, and the hole should be drilled 
half way through from one side and then completed from the other. 

The back sight is a y 32 -inch peep-hole drilled as indicated in 
Fig. 2, while the front sight consists of a plate through which a 
1 -inch hole has been drilled and across which a thin wire is soldered 
in a truly horizontal position. 

To set up the instrument it is merely necessary to place the legs 
of the tripod fairly wide apart on the ground and then turn the 
level so that it points parallel to two of the legs, and bring the bubble 
as nearly as possible to the centre of its run with either one or both 
of these legs* Then turn the level at right angles to its former 
direction so that it now points in the direction of the third leg and 
again bring the bubble as nearly as possible to the centre with this 
leg alone. Repeat once or twice until the instrument stands more 
or less level. Then, before taking a sight in any direction, make the 
final adjustment with the levelling screw to bring the bubble exactly 
to the centre of its run. Bo not move the legs after the first rough 
adjustment has been made. 



A Level eor the Farmer, 



Since the level is pivoted exactly over the centre of the bubble, , 
any adjustment with the levelling screw will not alter the height of 
the instrument in any way. It will be necessary to bend a strip of 
sheet lead round the wood of the level, as indicated, to hold it down 
on the levelling screw. 

It is important that the levelling screw should always be returned 
to the position in w^hich the level lies parallel to the turn-table after 
each set-up of the instrument before it is transferred to the next 
station, A permanent mark should therefore be made in the thread 
of the screw so that this adjustment can be made quickly. 

The staff upon which the readings are taken may consist of a 
4-ihch strip of flooring, 10 to 12 feet long, with the feet and tenths 
of a foot or inches painted in dull black on a flat white background 
(Fig. 3). The tenths of a foot can be read with certainty at a dis- 
tance of 100 feet, and it is convenient when working to the same 
level from one station, as in the case^of setting out points on contour, 
to have a black rubber hand (a strip of motor tube) one half inch 
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wide drawn over the staff. This hand can be clearly seen at a distance 
of 300 to 400 feet on a white surface. The back of the staff should 
therefore also be painted white and used for this purpose. 

To test the accuracy of the instrument, select a fairly level 
stretch of ground and drive in a peg A (Fig, 3) to within an 
inch of the surface of the ground on the up-grade. Measure a dis- 
tance of 100 feet and set up the instrument at this point. Measure 



> 




Fig. 4. — The level mounted on its tripod. 



another 100 feet from the instrument in the same straight line and 
drive in a peg B at the end of the 200-feet line. Let the staff be 
held up straight on peg A, and after having carefully levelled up the 
instrument, have the rubber band moved until the line of sight cuts 
the band. Now let the staff be held on peg B and have the peg 
driven in until the line of sight cuts the band. The tops of the two 
pegs will now be on the same level. The instrument is then set up 
close to peg B, as indicated, and, after carefully levelling up, take 
a reading on the staff held on peg B and have the rubber band moved 
until it is cut by the line of sight. Now transfer the staff to peg A, 
andj if the instnzment is true, the band will again be cut by the line 
of sight. If this is not the case, unscrew the sight, which is too low, 
and place a strip of paper or thin sheet lead under it and replace the 
sight. Again take readings on the two pegs B and A, Repeat until 
the readings are exactly the same. The instrument is then ready for 
use. The cup of the peep-hole should be blackened with a burning 
match so as to prevent reflection. 


{/V.jS. Tliu article is the first of a .series,) 
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The Dairy Industry* 

J. P* van der Watt, Lecturer in Dairying, College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstroom. 

T^HAT future has the dairy industry in South Africa? It is 
virtually inipossible for anyone to furnish a correct and 
exact answer to this question to-day. An exchange of ideas on this 
subject would, how’ever be very profitable, especially in view of 
the large numbers of returned soldiers who are inexperienced and 
uninformed in regard to the difficulties wuth which the dairy farmer 
and the industry have to contend, but have nevertheless decided 
to go in for dairy farming. 

It is absolutely essential that the progressive dairyman should 
command a sound knowdedge of animal husbandry’, animal nutrition, 
economic production and the control and treatment of diseases, but 
it is equally important that he should be w^ell-informed on the dairy 
industry as such. The dairy farmer supplies the unprocessed 
material in the form of milk or cream to the dairy factory where it 
is converted into commercial products. He is, therefore, completely 
dependent on the industry for the disposal of his products and the 
factory is, in turn, entirely dependent on him for the supply of 
raw material. Hence, both the dairyman and the factory have a 
definite and extremely important function to perform and the closest 
co-operation between farmers and factory is essential to ensure the 
future of the dairy industry. 

It does not matter whether the factory is a co-operaiive under- 
taking in which the farmer shares a measure of control as w’ell as 
part of the profits, or whether it is a private enterprise. The fact 
remains that the factory performs an important function by virtue 
of which it is entitled to the support and co-operation of the farmer. 
The co-operation between the farmer and the factory should, how- 
ever, be fostered on both sides and this can be realized only on a 
basis of mutual trust and whole-hearted support and goodwill. In 
this connection it is essential that the factories should frequently 
come into close contact with the farmers. Visits to farmers by the 
manager or other persons specially trained for this purpose, can 
contribute much towards establishing a better relationship. The 
farmer can, however, also contribute miu*h towards the success of 
the undertaking by displaying more interest in its activities by 
becoming acquainted with the factory personnel or by reading 
widely on subjects directly related to his business. The time has 
come for distrust to give way to co-operation. Every farmer should 
give his local factory his whole-hearted support and not continually 
switch from one factory to the next. This practice wull never 
produce stability in the industry. 

It is also in the interests of the factory to treat its suppliers well. 

Requirements for Success* 

The future of the dairy industry depends mainly on three im- 
portant factors, viz. consumption, quality and the prices of dairy 
products. 

Ho progress can be expected without a steady or increasing con- 
sumption of dairy products. The stability and expansion of, the 
industry, especially where such perishable products as dairy pro- 
ducts are concerned, are to a large extent contingent on the home 
consumption and demand. Increased consumption is, therefore, 
the basis for further development of the industry. 
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Although there has been a considerable increase in consump- 
tion and therefore in the demand for dairy products during the war 
years, dairy farmers cannot unquestioningly assume that this satis- 
factory state of afiairs will continue. Schemes must be devised for 
ensuring that the progress which has already been made will be 
maintained and for providing now for further development. 

All concerned in the dairy industry should unite in a publicity 
campaign for their products by advertising and in every possible 
way making propaganda for increased consumption of dairy pro- 
ducts. Advertising can be effective only as long as a product of good 
quality is supplied. Consequently, careful attention should be paid 
to the composition and nutritional value of the products offered and 
to the production of reliable products, i.e. products which are free 
from disease germs and conform to the requirements for cleanliness, 
good flavour and ‘palatibility. It is in this respect that the dairy- 
man and the dairy farm have a special function to fulfil. The 
dairy farm should always be so clean that it can serve as an advertise- 
ment for the industry. The public should be encouraged to visit dairy 
farms in order to see what measures are taken for supplying it with 
healthy, pure products of good flavour. Production will always be 
one of the most important aspects of dairying and the farmer should 
be able to -furnish visitors with full particulars regarding the pro- 
duction, nutritional value and methods of consumption of dairy pro- 
ducts, ITo well-informed person could deny the importance and 
nutritional value of dairy products in the diet. There are so many 
different types of dairy products and so many ways in which they 
can be prepared and served that they need never make the diet 
monotonous. In this connection we think of the more than 200 types 
of cheese, for instance hand-pressed cheese, soft cheese and cream 
cheese. The information supplied to the public by the home econo- 
mics officers of the Department concerning the various ways in 
which dairy products can be used, is very highly appreciated and 
is undoubtedly a great service to the nation. , 

If dairy farmers wish the public to buy and consume their 
products in sufficient quantities, it is only right that these products 
should be marketed at prices which the public can afford and also 
that they should be of the quality the public demands. 

The public cannot be expected to pay exorbitant prices for high- 
priced products, the high prices of which are solely due to inefficient 
and uneconomical methods of production. Stricter economy should 
be applied in the production of milk and cream. In no circum- 
stances should dairy farms and dairy cows be bought at excessive 
prices. Only cows which yield plenty of milk, should be used, and 
feeding should always be as economical as possible. In other words, 
the dairy farm should be managed on sound business principles. 

Manufacturing and distribution costs can be reduced by better 
management, larger turnovers per unit and more effective distribu- 
tion. 

The producer must be prepared to sell his product at a reason- 
able profit, while the consumer should be prepared to pay a reason- 
able price for the value received. 

Another factor which has had a very restrictive influence on the 
consumption of dairy products in the past, is the possibility of 
disease being spread by these products. Although many statements 
and allegations in this connection^ are grossly exaggerated, figures 
which sometimes come to one’s notice are, nevertheless,, alarming. 
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The Fire-Proofing of Thatch* 

of the drawbacks of thatch in farm buildings is the risk of 
^ fire. This danger can be largely eliminated, however, if the 
thatch is treated before use with a suitable protective material. 

Ordinary alum is one of the best and cheapest of such chemicals, 
whilst ammonium phosphate, sometimes applied as a fertilizer, can 
also be used. 

The bundles of thatch grass should be loosened and then well 
soaked in a solution of alum, about 4 to 8 ozs. per gallon of water. 
When thoroughly saturated, they should be removed from the solu- 
tion and the surplus liquid allowed to drain back into the tank or 
vessel used for treating the thatch. Standing the loosened bundles 
on end on a sheet of corrugated iron leading into the tank will ensure 
good drainage and so save any surplus alum solution. The bundles 
should then^ be spread out to dry, by standing them on end against 
a wall or suitable rack so as to ensure a good circulation of air around 
and through them. It is important that the thatch be thoroughly 
dry before it is put on the roof. Damp thatching material employed 
in constructing a roof is very liable to become mouldy and to rot. 

The thatch should be treated with the alum before it is used. 
It is less satisfactory to spray a thatch roof already built, since the 
grass does not become properly impregnated with alum, especially 
the inner layers to which the solution does not penetrate. 

Thatch thus treated will be found to smoulder but not to burn 
freely. The alum, which coats the grass, fuses and so forms a pro- 
tective glaze on the thatch which prevents the access of air to the 
material and so makes it difficult to ignite. Sparks falling on such 
treated thatch will not set it alight. 

The use of alum has a further advantage in that it makes the 
thatch less liable to harbour insects. » 

(A. J. Taylor, Lecturer in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, 

Cedara.) 


Certified Vegetable Seed:— 

[Continued from page 443. 

imported pea seed, which proved later to be of impure strain, the 
resultant crops could not be certified for use as Government Certi- 
fied ” seed. On the other hand, growers who used South African 
certified parent seed, almost invariably had their crops certified. 

At the seed-testing plots of the Division of Horticulture at 
Pretoria, Stellenbosch, Oudtshoorn, Potchefstroom, IJpington, Vaal- 
hartz and Jfelspruit it is possible to see the result obtained with 
our certified South African seed, in comparison^ with seed obtained 
from other sources. Growers are invited to visit and inspect these 
plots at any time, by arrangement. 

The import control of vegetable seeds which was inaugurated 
during the war period, is still in operation. Notwithstanding this 
restriction, applications for permits to import seeds receive careW 
consideration according to available supplies, and each application is 
therefore treated on its merits. In this way it is possible to compare, 
under field conditions, the respective meritst of iuiported as well as 
Government certified seed. u 

(Division of Horticulture, Pretoria^).’ 7 
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Pregnancy Disease or Domsiekte in 

Ewes* 

R. Clark, Division of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort. 

rpOECIS disease has long been known in South Africa, and is most 
common in the Karoo and in the western Cape Province. It 
occurs in practically all countries where sheep are kept. The disease 
is nearly always confined to heavily pregnant ewes, within about a 
month of lambing. Although domsiekte is not one of our most 
important sheep diseases, it can cause severe losses of both ewes and 
lambs* A^aluable stud ewes are very often affected . 

The first thing usually noticed about an affected ewe is that she 
lags behind the flock and often remains in the veld when the others 
have returned to the kraal. At first the sheep may be nervous, with 
twitching ears and a high-stepping gait. In this stage spasms may 
pass over the body at intervals, rather as if the animal has hiccoughs. 
Very soon, however, the animal shows the typical dullness and 
stupidity which have given rise to the most descriptive Afrikaans 
name, domsiekte The animal often becomes blind either in 
one eye or in both, and does not eat or move with the flock. A 
sheep suffering will often stand quite still while the rest of the flock 
is driven past it. Later the animal goes down and lies as if fast 
asleep in deep coma from which nothing can rouse it. This stage 
may last a day or more before death. Sometimes ewes abort in the 
earlier stages and then recover. 

Condition of Liver. 

At post-mortem it is usually noticed that the sheep is heavily 
pregnant and in good, fat condition. The only really striking change 
seen in the organs is that the liver is very pale, often being a yellow 
khaki colour and very soft. This change is due to a large amount 
of fat in the liver which can often be seen on the knife and felt with 
the fingers. The typical symptoms and fatty liver, occurring in 
ewes heavy in lamb, should enable every farmer to recognize the 
disease. 

The cause of the disease has long been a mystery, but it has 
been shown at Onderstepoort that if fat, heavily pregnant ewes are 
suddenly put on to a poor diet of dry hay they contract domsiekte 
within a few* days. Older ewes are more susceptible than young 
ones, and the better the condition of the ewe the quicker the disease 
appears. It can therefore be stated that the cause of the condition 
lies in the feeding or management. The idea that domsiekte was 
due to a mineral deficiency and could be cured or prevented by 
feeding bonemeal can now be discarded. Bonemeal and stock licks 
may, under certain conditions, . aid digestion and increase appetite 
and therefore may help to ward off the disease, but can do no good 
in themselves unless an adequate food supply is also available. 

There are very good scientific reasons to explain how a sudden 
reduction in diet can cause domsiekte, but these need not be gone 
into here. 

The fact that the. fatter the sheep, the more liable it is to get 
domsiekte explains why stud ewes are often affected. 

Sudden Changes. 

As it is unlikely that any farmer would feed his sheep well for 
the first four months of pregnancy and then suddenly starve them, 
will try to explain how this may happen in practice. 
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The first case in which this may happen is, naturally, if the 
sheep are given a grain such as mealies and this is suddenly stopped 
at the critical time. 

Another and more common cause would be a sudden change in 
the grazing which might occur owing to a sudden frost, or drought 
or failure of the water supply to irrigated lands. It is interesting 
to^ note that domsiekte often appears after a sudden change in the 
climate. 

The same effect might be brought about without any change in 
the feed or grazing if the sheep suddenly stopped feeding. A few 
days of cold rain may easily put sheep off their feed, and, if they 
are fat and heavily pregnant at the time, they may get domsiekte in 
spite of the fact that plenty of food is available. 

It must also be remembered that sheep, and especiall 3 ' pregnant 
ewes, are very sensitive to changes in their habits and environment. 
A change of camp at the critical time, although possibly for the 
better, may upset the sheep and cause them to eat little or nothing 
for a day or so. Sudden changes in the weather may have the same 
effect. 

A peculiar fact about heavily pregnant sheep must here be 
stressed. It has been noted at Onderstepoort that if these ewes are 
deprived of their food for even one or two days, they refuse to eat 
when food is again offered. This is not the case with other classes of 
sheep. The explanation maj^ be that a fat, heavily pregnant sheep 
begins to feel ill from domsiekte long before anything can be seen, 
and so it does not feed. This means that, in practice, it is not neces- 
sary for the sheep to be off their feed for long to cause the disease. 

It must also be remembered that any other illness will put sheep 
off their feed, especially trouble in the stomachs or bowels. Consti- 
pation or diarrhoea, whatever the cause, will not only cause sheep 
to stop eating, but will also prevent the absorption of the foodstuffs 
into the body, and this will have the same effect. 

Certain poisonous plants, such as sprinkaanbos V, cause 
severe constipation and loss of appetite, and so ma^^ indirectly cause 
domsiekte. 


Prevention and Treatment. 

The prevention of domsiekte is a matter of flock and grazing 
management. The main point is to see that the ewes maintain their 
weight during the last stages of pregnancy. Although pregnant 
ewes should, of course, be well fed, it is better not to have them in 
an over-fat condition, as this makes them more likely to suffer from 
the disease. The feeding and grazing of pregnant ewes should be 
well planned beforehand so as to avoid, as^ far as possible, the neces- 
sity for making changes near lambing time. Should the weather 
change suddenly just before lambing, the sheep should he carefully 
watched for cases. 

There is unfortunately no sure cure for the disease, but in 
treatment we must try to give the food which is lacking, and get the 
bowels working. Constipation is almost always present in these 
cases. The food most required and most easily absorbed by tie body 
is sugar. The following dose can, therefore, be given: — 

Eaw linseed oil, about 4 oz.; or Epsom salts, 3 or 4 oz. 

Sugar i lb- dissolved in water or given dry, and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar. 
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Dosing with Tube. 

It must also be remembered that the animal usually refuses to 
drink and so must be dosed with water. When the animal is in the 
coma stage, it cannot be dosed as the fluid will run down into the 
lungs and cause pneumonia. The only safe way to dose in this case 
is to use a tube. A fairly stifi piece of rubber tubing, about \ inch 
in diameter and 2 feet long, is required. Smear the tube with oil or 
vaseline and open the sheep’s mouth as for ordinary dosing. Poke 
the end of the tube along the top of the tongue to the throat and let 
the sheep swallow, then gently push in another eight or ten inches of 
the tube. Feel just behind the windpipe about the middle of the 
neck on the left-hand side ; if you can feel the end of the tube moving 
down the neck when you push it, you can be sure the tube is in the 
gullet. Now fix a funnel to the end of the tube sticking out of the 
sheep’s mouth and simply pour in your dose. This is a very safe 
and clean way of dosing and, with practice, can be done quite easily. 
The only danger is that the tube may go down the windpipe. This 
rarely happens, but if it does the sheep will cough and struggle 
violently. The air can also be heard as it is sucked in and blown 
out of the funnel with each breath. As the windpipe is a stiff- 
walled tube, you will not be able to feel the rubber tube inside it. 

The main object in the treatment of domsiekte must be to try to 
get the bowels to ivork and to get the sheep to feed. In the mean- 
time, to keep up the sheep’s strength, sugar water must be given. 

In conclusion, the Director of Veterinary Services would greatly 
appreciate it if farmers report outbreaks of domsiekte, giving the 
following details : — 

(1) The date of the outbreak and the date the ewes were 
expected to lamb. 

(2) The condition of the affected ewes (fat, medium or poor). 

(3) Any change made in the feeding or any change in the 
weather about a week before the outbreak. 

Such practical observations will greatly assist in our under- 
standing of the^ cause of the disease, and may be helpful in im- 
proving our advice on its prevention. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Will persons who place orders for vaccines please note that:— 

(a) No refund of the purchase price or credit will be made 
‘ if purchasers return the vacdne to the Department. 

(b) Such returned vaccine will always be destroyed. 

Ash far Price List of Laboratory Products and note the correct 
addresses* - . 
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The Composition of Milk Offered 
for Sale in Pretoria* 

S. Bakalor and A* A* de Kock, Agricultural Research Institute, 

Pretoria* 

A CONSIDERABLE^ amotint of information is available on the 
composition of milk in countries such as Great Britain and the 
United States of America. In South Africa, however, comparatively 
little has, up to the present, been published on this subject. From 
complaints made by cheese factories about the chemical quality of 
their milk supplies, and according to the records of municipal 
health departments, however, it appears that the solids content of 
local milk is comparatively low. 

To ascertain the extent of any deficiency in the composition of 
the country’s milk supply and to find the causes of such deficiency, 
planned investigation is essential. The Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute has thus, since 1943, been engaged on studies relating to the 
composition of milk. At the commencement of these investigations 
it was decided to obtain information on milk offered for sale to the 
consumer, Pretoria being selected as the first point of study. 

I. Materials and Methods. 

(a) Source of Samples. 

Samples were taken weekly (except for an interval of one week 
in December and three weeks in March) from milk depots in the 
Pretoria city area (excluding Innesdale) between the dates 16th 
August 1943 and 29th May 1944 (38 weeks). For the first 30 weeks 
of the investigation, samples were taken from 34 out of the 36 regis- 
tered milk-distributing depots in this area. During the last five 
weeks, five depots had to be eliminated from the investigation, 
because they were either absorbed by other firms and thus obtained 
their milk from one bulk supply, or because they were unable to 
give samples regularly owing to the severe seasonal shortage of milk. 

Altogether 1,257 samples of milk were analyzed and it can 
safely be estimated that over 95 per cent, of the Pretoria milk supply 
was covered by this survey. 

(b) Methods of Sampling and Analysis. 

A well mixed sample was taken from the^ counter can or bulk 
s'npply (which was usually in cans) of the dairy. As most dairies 
do not have facilities for bulking all the milk received from theii 
various suppliers, and thus bottle and sell out the^ milk of one 
supplier at a time, it was almost impossible^ to obtain a represen- 
tative sample of all the milk on hand at any time. As the investiga- 
tion aimed at determining the composition of milk as offered to the 
consumer, the above method of sampling was considered satisfactory. 

The total solids and ash contents of the samples were determined 
gravimetrically. The percentage fat was obtained by the official 
Gerber method and the percentage protein by the Kjeldahl method. 
The S.N.F. (solids-not-fat) content was calculated by subtracting 
the percentage fat from the percentage total solids, and the lactose 
content by subtracting the sum of the fat, ash and protein percent- 
ages from the total solids percentage. 
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(In the first week of the investigation the ash, protein and lac- 
tose contents of the milks were not determined.) 


II, Results, 

The highest and lowest percentages of the various constituents 
found in the samples are given in Table I. 

Tarue I . — Highest and Lowest Percentages of the various Constir 
tuents found in any of the Samples » 


Constituent. 

Highest 

Percentage. 

Lowest 

Percentage. 

Total Solids 

15-10 

8-54 

Fat 

7-2 

1-8 

S.N.F 

10-50 

6-64 


0-652 

0-354 

Protein 

3-74 

2-33 

Lactose 

6-01 

3-71 


In order to show the distiuhution of the results for the various 
constituents between the particular limits given above, the percen- 
tage distributions for these constituents, indicate the percentage of 

Table II. — Percentage Distributions for the various Constituents 

of Milk, 


(a) Total Solids. 

(6) Fat. 

Class Range 

(Interval » 0*25 per cent.). 

Percentage of 
Total No. of 
Samples. 

Class Range 

(lntei*val«0*25 per cent.). 

Percentage of 
Total Ko. of 
Samples. 

8-50- 8-74 

0-08 

1-75-1-99 

0-40 

8-75- 8-99 

0-0 

2-00-2-24 

0-08 

9-00- 9-24 

0-0 

2-25-2-49 

0-56 

9-25- 9-49. 

0*0 

2-50-2-74 

2-07 

9-50- 9-74 

0-0 

2-75-2-99 

8-67 

9-75- 9-99 

0-08 

3-00-3-24 

24-50 

10-00-10-24 

0-32 

3-25-3*49 

24-02 

10-25-10-49 

0-24 

3-50-3-74 

21-48 

10-60-10-74 

0-48 

3-75-3-99 

8-51 

10-75-10-99 

1*84 

4-00-4-24 

5-33 

11-00-11-24 

4-20 

4-25-4-49 

1*67 

11-25-11-49 

10-82 

4-50-4.74*. 

1*51 

11-50-11-74 

16-79 

4-75-4.99 

0*16 

11-75-11-99 

23-22 

5*00-6-24 

0-32 

12-00-12-24 

16-79 

5-25-5'49 

0-0 ■ 

12*25-12-49 

11-22 

5-50-5-74 

0-24 

12-50-12-74 

6-36 

5-75-6,99 

0*08 

12-76-12-99 

3-82 

6-00-6.24 

0-16 

13-00-13-24 

1-51 

6*25-6.49 

0-16 

13-25-13-49 

1-03 

6-50-6.74 

0.0 

13-50-13-74 ' 

0*24 

6-75-6.99 

0-0 

13-75-13-99 

0-16 

7-00-7-24 

0-08 

14*00-14-24. 

0-32 



— 

14*25-14-49 

0-16 



— 

14-60-14-74 

0-16 



— 

14*76-14*99 

0-08 



— . 

15-00-15*24 

0*08 

- 

— 


100 


100 


m 
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(c) SOLIDS-NOT-FAT. 

1 

(d) Ash. 

Class Range 

Percentage of 

Class Range ^ 

Percentage of 

(Interval = 0-25 

Total No. of 

(Interval = 0*050 

Total No. t)f 

per cent.). 

Samples. 

per cent.). 

Samples. 

6.50-> 6.74 

0-08 

0*350-0*399 

0*08 

6.75- 6.99 

0-0 

0*400-0*449 

0*0 

7.00- 7.24 

0-24 1 

0*450-0*499 

2*38 

7.26- 7.49 

0-16 

0*500-0*549 

6*21 

7.50- 7.74 

0-72 

• 0*550-0*599 

12*67 

7.75- 7.99 

2*31 

0*600-0*649 

20*93 

8.00- 8.24 

8*18 

0*650-n*699 

24*04 

8.25- 8.49 

32*94' 

0*700-0*749 

25*35 

8.60- 8.74 

30*63 

0*750-0*799 

6*38 

8.75- 8.99 

19*56 

0*800-0*849 

1*14 

9.00- 9.24 

4*30 

0*850-0*899 

0*73 

9.25- 9.49 

0*64 

0*900-0*949 

0*0 

9.50- 9.74 

0*08 

0*950-0*999 

0*08 

9.75- 9.99 

0*08 

— 

— 

10.00-10.24 • 

0*0 

— 

1 — 

10.25-10.49 

0-0 

— 

1 

10.60-10.74 

0*08 

— 

— 


100.0 


100.0 


(e) Protein. 

(/) Lactose. 

Class Range 

Percentage of 

Class Range 

Percentage of 

(Interval — 0*10 

Total No. of 

(Interval = 0*20 

Total No. of 

per cent.). 

Samples. 

per cent.). 

Samples. 

2*30-2*39 

0*08 

3*70-3*89 

0*41 

2.40-2*49 

0*08 

3*90-4*09 

0*73 

2*50-2*59 

0*08 

4 10-4*29 

2*12 

2*60-2*69 

0*24 

4*30-4*49 

8*20 

2*70-2*79 1 

1*72 

4-50-4-69 

22*31 

2*80-2*89 1 

6*55 

4*70-4*89 

33*68 

2*90-2*99 

18*33 

4*90-5*09 

22*06 

3*00-3*09 

27*31 

5-10-5-29 

7-87 

3*10-3*19 

23*35 

5*30-^5*49 

2*13 

3*20-3*29 

12*92 

5*50-5*69 

0*25 

3*30-3*39 

5*09 

S-70-5-89 

0*08 

3*40-3*49 

2*54 

5*90-6*09 

0*16 

3*50-3*59 

0*74 

— 

— 

3*60-3*69 

0*41 

— 

— 

3*70-3*79. 

0*16 

— 

— 


100 

» 

. 100 


tte total number of samples falling in groups or classes (eacb of 
the same size or class limits), are giTen in Table H. This 
information is further illustrated in Figure I. 

The following is a summary of the results obtained from a 
further study of the data presented in Table II. 
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N.B - — In Fig. 1 the decimal point should be inserted^ before the 
last figure in ail the figures below all the graphs except in the case 
of percentage ash where t^o figures appear after the decimal point. 
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The Composition of Milk offered for Sale in Pretoria. 


Table III. — Suw/maTy of Results of the various A.naXyses. 


Constituent. 

No. of 
Samples. 

Mean (or 
Average). 

Median.* 

Coefficient 

of 

Variability.t 

j 

Total solids 

1257 

/o 

11*96 

% 

11*91 

% 

4*835 

Fat 

1257 

3*44 

3*39 

13*586 

S.N.F 

1257 

8*53 

8*54 

4*879 

Ash 

1223 

0*661 

0*652 

11*53 

Protein 

1223 

3*10 

3*08 

5*145 

Lactose 

1223 

4*79 

4*79 

5*408 


* If the results of the analyses are arranged in order of magnitude, then the median 
is the value which divides the data exactly into two halves. Thus, for total solids, 50 per 
cent, of the samples tested lower than the median, i.e. 11 *91 per cent. 

•j* The coefficient of variability is a value which indicates the percentage distribution or 
spread of the data ai’ound the mean or average, i.e. whether a greater percentage of the values 
test near the mean or dijffer from it to any extent. This coefficient is thus of value in com- 
paring the distributions of results for the various analyses made in this study. 


The regulations framed under the Foods, Drugs and Disinfec- 
tants Act (No. 13 of 1929) lay down minimum standards of 3 per 
cent, for the fat content of milk and 8*5 per cent, for the S.N.F. con- 
tent. No standards are laid down for the individual S.N.F. consti- 
tuents, viz. the ash, protein and lactose. From the respective 
frequency distributions and coefficients of variability it will be seen 
that in the case of constituents subject to public health control, 
samples tend to test near the legal minimum. Of all the consti- 
tuents, fat varied most. The S.N.F. showed much less variation; 
e.g. more than 40 per cent, of the samples tested between 8*00 per 
cent, and 8*50 per cent. S.N.F., and more than 80 per cent, between 
8*25 per cent, and 8*99 per cent. S.N.F. 

It will be seen that of all the individual S.N.F. constituents, 
ash varied the most. Protein varied within very narrow limits ; e.g. 
about 70 per cent, of the samples tested between 2*90 per cent, and 
3*20 per cent, protein. 

As a basis of comparison of the averages found in this study, 
the following average figures for analyses made by British and 
American investigators on hundreds of thousands of samples of milk, 
and given by Davies in Chapter II of his standard work, The 
Chemistry of Milk ”, are tabulated below. It must be borne in mind 
that many of the results from which these averages are derived, 
represent the milk of individual cows and not bulk milk. 





Ash. 

Protein, i 

Lactose. 

S.N.F. 

Maxinmm 

18*00 

7-80 

. 0*90 

4*50 

n 


Minimum 

10*00 

2*30 

0*60 

2*0 


— 

AVeeaoe. . . 

12*69 

3*67 

0*73 

3*42 

4*78 

8*89 
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Fig. 2. — Percentage of samples per month deficient in composition. 

A. Upper line, — % of monthly total testing below 8.5% S.N.F. 

Lower line , — % of monthly total testing below 8% S'.N.F. 

B. Upper line , — % of monthly total testing below 3% fat. 

LoWr line, — % of monthly total testing below 3% fat and 8.5% S.N.F. 
(The dotted area in Graph A indicates the large percentage of monthly 
samples testing between 8.0% and 8.5% S.N.F, The dotted area in Graph B 
indicates the percentages of monthly samples deficient in fat only.) 


It will be seen that, except in the case of lactose, the averages 
found in the present study are much lower than those obtained in 
overseas investigations. The average percentage of lactose for local 
milk was exactly 0*01 per cent, higher than the overseas figure. The 
chief deficiencies locally appear to be in ash, protein and fat. 

The Incidence of Samples Testing Below the Legal Standard. 

In a further study of the percentage distributions^ for fat and 
S.N.F. content given in the previous section, the following degree of 
' deficiency of composition was found i nthe samples tested: — 

11*77 per cent, of the total number of samples tested below 3 per 
cent. fat. 

44*63 per cent, of the total number of samples tested below 
: 8*5 per cent. S.N.F. 





COMPOSITlOlf OF M IUK OFFERED FOR SaLE HT PRETORIA. 

3-51 per cent, of the total nnmber of samples tested below 8 
per cent. S.IiT.F. 

It was also found that 5-2 per cent of the total number of sam- 
ples were deficient in both fat and S.N.F., i.e. 39-43 per cent, were 
deficient only in tbeir S.N.F. content, and 6-57 per cent, were defi- 
cient only in tbeir fat content. The amount of milk below standard 
which is offered for sale appears to be high, especially with reference 
to the S.N.F. content. Municipalities do not prosecute dairymen for 

Table IV. — Average Percentages of Fat and S.N.F. of Total 
Samples per Dairy and Percentage of Total Samples per Dairy 
deficient in Composition. 


Dairy 

No.' 

No. of 
Samples. 

Average 

Test. 

Percentage of Total No. of Samples 
Testing : — 

Per- 

cen- 

tage 

Fat. 

Per- 

cen- 

tage 

S.N.F. 

(«) 

Below 

3 per 
cent. 
Fat. 

(4) 

Below 
8*5 per 
cent. 
S.N.F. 

(c) 

Below 

8 per 
cent. 
S.N.F. 

(d) 

Between 
8 per 
cent, 
and 8 • 5 
per cent. 
S.N.F. 

(e) 

Below 3 
per cent. 
Fat and 
8*5 per 
cent. 
S.N.F. 

1 

38 

3-7 

8*51 

2*6 

47*4 

2*6 

44*8 

2*6 

2 

38 

3*7 

8*60 

7*9 

31*6 

2*6 

29*0 

5*3 

3 

33 

3-C 

8*57 

3*0 

33*3 

0*0 

1 33*3 

3*0 

4 

38 

3-3 1 

8*73 

10*5 

7*9 

2*6 

5*3 

0*0 

5 

38 

3*8 

8*56 

0*0 

36*7 

0*0 

36*7 

0*0 

6 

38 

3-5 

8*50 

2*6 

44*7 

2*6 

42*1 

0*0 

7 

38 

3*6 

8*38 

7*9 

73-7 

5*3 

68*4 

7*9 

8 

32 

3-3 

8*61 

25*0 

31*3 

0*0 

31*3 

3*1 

9 

38 

3*4 

8-60 

10*5 

52*6 

7*9 

44*7 

7-9 

10 

32 

3-3 

8*39 

21*9 

75*0 

3*1 

71*9 

21-9 

11 

38 

3-2 

8*56 

21*0 

34*2 

2*6 

31*6 

7*9 

12 

38 

3*2 

8*55 

7*9 

39*5 

5-3 

34*2 

2*9 

13 

38 

3-3 

8-62 

23-7 

28*9 

2*6 

26*3 

10*5 

14 

38 

3-6 

8*56 

0*0 

39*5 

2*6 

36*9 

0*0 

15 

38 

3*1 ’ 

8*58 

34*2 ’ 

34-2 

2*6 

31*6 

13*2 

16 

38 

3*4 

8*54 

13*2 

47*4 

5*3 

42*1 

7-9 

17 

38 

3-2 

8*40 

23*7 

68*4 

5*3 ' 

63*1 

21*0 

18 

38 

3-3 

8*70 

12*9 

29*0 

3*2 

25*8 

0*0 

19 

31 

3*75 1 

8*64 1 

2*6 

28*9 

0*0 

28*9 

0*0 

20 

38 

3*6 

8*60 

0*0 - 

39*5 

5*3 

34*2 

0*0 

21 

38 

3*4 1 

8*45 

0*0 

60*5 

6*3 

55*2 

0*0 

5*7 

38 

3*3 

8*50 

21*0 

50*0 

2*6 

47*4 

13*2 

23 i 

37 

3*3 

8*39 

13*5 

70*3 < 

10*8 

59*5 

7*9 

24 ! 

29 

3*6 

8*60 

6*9 

37*9 i 

0*0 

37*9 

0*0 

25 i 

38 

3*2 

8*68 , 

13*2 

28*9 ; 

0*0 

28*9 

5*3 

26 

38 

3*2 

8*48 1 

15*9 

47*4 

5*3 

42*1 

13*2 

27 

37 

3*4 

8*44 ; 

10*6 

52*6 

5*3 

47*3 

5*3 

28 

38 

3*7 

8*55 

5*3 

39*5 

2*6 

36*9 

2*6 

29 

38 

3*5 

8*30 

2*6 

81*6 

10*5 

71*1 

2*6 

30 

38 

3*3 

8*66 

21*0 

28*9 

0*0 

28*9 

7*9 

31 

38 

3*2 

8*52 

23*7 

50*0 

7*9 

42*1 

5*3 

32 1 

*38 

3*3 

8*53 

18*4 

44*7 

2*6 

42*1 

10*5 

33 1 

38 

3*4 

8*58 

2*6 

42*1 

0*0 

42*1 

0*0 

34 

38 

3*5 

8*67 

7*9 

42*1 

5*3 

36*8 

2*6 


Average percentage of samples per dairy below 3 per cent. Fat=ll*95 per cent. 
Average percentage of samples per dairy below 8' 5 per cent. der cent. 

Average percentage of samples per dairy below 8 per cent. S.N'.!P.=3*5 per cent. 
Average percentage of samples per dairy below 3 per cent. Fat and 8*5 per cent. SJSf.F* 

5-16 per cent. 
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selling milk deficient in S.If.F. unless the percentage of this con- 
stituent in the milk falls below S per cent. It will be noted that as 
much as 41*12 per cent of the samples analyzed had a S.N.F. test 
between 8 per cent, and 8*5 per cent- 

In order to determine whether these deficiencies were confined 
to certain dairies only or were general, and whether the fault was 
seasonal or not, the results were further analyzed statistically in 
order to ascertain : — 

(1) The percentages of the total samples per dairy testing below 
the various standards for fat and S.lSr.F. 

(2) The percentages of the total samples per month, through- 
out the investigation, deficient in fat and S.N.F. 

Table IV gives the average fat and S-I^.F. content of the milk 
samples, taken from the 34 dairies included in the investigation, as 
well as the percentages of total samples per dairy below standard : — 

An examination of the above table reveals that the average fat 
test per dairy ranges from 3*1 per cent, to 3*8 per cent., and that 
the average test for S.Jf.F. for one particular dairy falls as low 
as 8*30 per cent., the highest average being 8*73 per cent. Eight 
dairies have an average tevSt for S.N.F. below the standard of 8*5 
per cent. 

A study of the percentages of total samples per dairy below 
standard shows again that the main deficiency in the milk is in the 
S.N.F. content. Thus, four dairies had no samples testing below 
3 per cent, fat, ten dairies had no samples which were completely 
deficient, but no dairies were able to maintain the same standard 
as regards S.N.F. The percentage deficiency of samples per dairy 
below standard for S.N.F, ranged from 7*9 per cent, to as high as 
81*6 per cent. The proportion of total samples per dairy testing 
between 8 per cent, and 8*5 per cent. S.N.F. varied from 7*9 per 
cent, to 71*9 per cent. 

The following examples will show* whether the total volume of 
milk handled by a dairy has any influence on the incidence of 
deficient samples, or not. 

Dairies No. 6 and No. 20 had fairly large plants and received 
milk from a number of producers. Their records are as follows: — 



Average Tests. 

Peroentage of Total Samples. 

Dairy. 



(a) 

(6) 

(0) 


Percentage 

Fat. 

Percentage 

S.N.F. 

Below 3 
per cent. 
Fat. 

Below 8*6 
per cent. 
S.N.F. 

Completely 

deficient. 

No. 6 

1 

3*5 

8*5 

2*6 

44*7 

0-0 

No, 20. 

3'6 

■ 8*6 

0*0 

39*5 

0*0 


Dairies No. 4, No. 29 and No. 31 each received milk from one 
herd only. None of these herds was registered under the Govern- 
ment Milk-recording Scheme. Dairy No. 4 was found to have one 
of the best general records. ^ For example, it had the lowest per- 
centage of total samples deficient in S.N.F. (7*95 per cent.). Dairy 
No. 29 had the poorest record as regards S.N.F,, 81*6 per cent, of 
its samples being deficient in this constituent. Dairy No. 31 had the 
poorest general record. 
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No. 5 and No. 19 were small depots whicli were drawing most 
of their supplies from two or more herds with milk of apparently 
high fat content. Dairies No. 15 and No. 17 also handled a small 
volume of milk. They, however, had the poorest records for fat 
content. 

It is thus clear that in the larger dairies, where milk from a 
number of producers was bulked, the fat content usually averaged 
out to give a bulk supply above standard in this respect. The 
deficiency of S.N.F. in herd milk was, on the other hand, apparently 
so widespread that the bulk milk in these dairies often failed to 
average above 8*5 per cent. S.N.F. With the small dairies it was 
purely a matter of enhance whether or not their producers supplied 
milk above standard. None of the small dairies had milk-testing 
apparatus, and only 6 out of the 130 herds from which Pretoria 
distributors drew their supplies during this period were tested under 
the Milk-recording Scheme. Thus, 95 per cent, of the suppliers 
were producing milk without ensuring that its composition com- 
plied with legal requirements. Municipal samples were taken too 
infrequently to provide sufficient information. 

Whether this general deficiency was seasonal, or common 
throughout the year, is a further important point. Table V (illus- 
trated by Figure II) gives details of this aspect of the problem. 

Table V . — Percentages of Samples per Month deficient in 

Composition. 




Percentage of Monthly Total testing below : — 

Month. 

No. of 
Samples. 

(a) 

3 per cent. 
Fat. 

(6) 

8*5 per cent. 

S.N.F. 

(0) 

8 per cent. 

S.N.F. 

id) 

3 per cent. 
Fat and 8*5 
per cent. 
S.N.F. 

1943— 


i 




August 

102 

14*6 

38-2 

5*9 

7-8 

September 

136 

22*1 : 

53-7 

5*1 

6*8 

October 

136 

10*3 

45*6 

1-4 

5*1 

Noyember 

170 

11-2 

41-7 

4-6 

4*1 

December 

102 

11-7 I 

51-0 

0-0 

3*9 

1944— 

170 





January 

14-7 

44*7 

4-6 

8*2 

February 

136 

6-6 

37-5 

2-2 

2-2 

March 

100 

6-0 

39-7 

3*9 

4*5 

April 

61 

12-0 1 

51*9 

3-3 

3*3 

May 

144 

7-0 

43*7 

3-5 

5-2 


From the above results it will be seen that about 2/5 of the 
samples in any week were deficient in S.N.F. The graphs clearly 
show the large percentage of milk that tested between 8 per cent, 
and 8-5 per cent. S.N.F. and also the percentage of the monthly 
samples deficient in fat only. 

S.N.F. deficiency did not follow any seasonal trend, although 
there was a slight tendency for the percentage of samples deficient 
in fat to decrease towards winter. (The question of seasonal varia- 
tion will be dealt with more fully in a later section.) 
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Composition of Milk offered for Sale in Pretoria. 


Is the Composition of Milk Altered during Handling in the 

Milk Depot? 

The composition of the milk sold by a distributor is, of course, 
largely dependent on the chemical quality of the milk he receives. 
This is, however, not entirely correct. During handling in the 
depot milk can have its composition altered in the following ways : — 

(1) Adulteration by ivatering , — ^Watering of milk by dairymen 
or their employees still occurs, as is proved by the prosecutions for 
this oh'ence that take place every month throughout the country. 

(2) Standardization . — By the use of a specially adjusted 
separator, milk testing above 3 per cent, fat can be standardized to 
test 3 per cent fat. The percentage S.If.r. in the milk will also 
j:hen increase proportionately. The removal of fat from milk in- 
tended for sale by skimming or standardizing is a legal offence. 

(3) Insufficient stirring or mixing of milk . — ^Alteration of the 
composition of the milk by insufficient stirring was the fault most 
commonly encountered during the present investigation. Physically, 
milk is an emulsion consisting of a fat phase dispersed in a water 
phase. As the fat has a lower density than the water phase, the 
commonly observed phenomenon of surface creaming of milk 
occurs during standing. In order to make the product uniform 
again, thorough mixing by pouring the milk several times from one 
vessel to another, or by stirring well in a circular and up-and-down 
motion with a stirring-rod, is essential. 

It was found that certain dairymen did not mix their supplies 
sufficiently. They appeared to believe that by simply pouring the 
milk once from one vessel to another, it would be mixed satisfac- 
torily. Some did not stir the milk before it was cooled. They 
reasoned, incorrectly, that the milk would be sufficiently mixed over 
the cooler. When milk is pasteurized, the stirring of supplies in the 
receiving vats and the agitation during processing should be suffi- 
cient to ensure a uniform product. When the pasteurized milk 
is drawn off from the storage tanks, however, it should be well 
stirred. At a certain dairy, the milk of which was usually above 
standard, one sample taken from the bottling machine was found to 
be deficient in fat. It was subsequently found that the milk in the 
storage tank had not been thoroughly stirred before being drawn 
off. 

Faulty mixing or stirring of milk occurred most frequently in 
the common type of counter can used for holding milk for counter 
sales. Milk is drawn from the can through a tap as required. This 
can is fitted with a hollow cylinder which passes through a hole in 
the middle of the lid of the can. A perforated disc is attached to 
the bottom of the cylinder. The cylinder is usually filled with ice 
in order to keep the milk cool. The milk in the can is usually 
stirred by lifting up the cylinder by the handle attached and 
plunging it into the milk once or twice. This is an unsatisfactory 
procedure, especially when the can is full, as the milk can only 
be made uniform by stirring well with a rod in a circular, as well 
as in an up-and-down, direction. 

Many dairymen or their assistants do not stir the milk, even 
with the cylinder, every time a quantity is withdrawn. The result 
is that a customer who buys milk when the can is full, gets a pro- 
duct poorer in fat than one who comes in when the can is almost 
empty. The can is often not completely drained, when new milk 
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is poured in. The two or three pints remaining in the can from 
the previous milk, being rich in fat, increase the fat percentage of 
the milk now filling the can, this occurring throughout the day. 

The effect of counter cans in altering the composition of milk 
is shown by results obtained in this investigation. The highest fat 
test (7*2 per cent.) wns obtained from the almost empty counter can 
of a certain dairy whose fat average for the duration of the investi- 
gation (including the above sample) was 3*5 per cent. 

All the samples testing 5*5 per cent, or above (nine in all) 
were obtained from counter cans of the above type. Many of the 
samples testing above 4 per cent, fat were taken from these cans. 
Should a municipal sample be taken from a half-empty can, it could 
thus hardly be representative of the milk-supply of a depot. 

It would be far more satisfactory if milk for the counter trade 
was sold in cartons filled from a well mixed bulk supply. There 
would then be no danger of some customers receiving poorer milk 
than others. 

The percentage of S.N.F. in the fat-free serum of a quantity of 
unadulterated whole-milk (i.e. in the skim-milk) remains constant, 
and is obviously unaffected by any removal of fat from such milk. 
The percentage of S.If.F. in the whole-milk, however, depends 
largely on the fat content; e.g., if a certain portion of the fat is 
skimmed off, a milk with a higher S.N.F. percentage will result. 
Thus if a milk testing 3*5 per cent, fat and 8*5 per cent. S.N.F. has 
its fat content reduced to 3 per cent., its S.N.F. content will be in- 
creased to ±9*08 per cent. 

Of the total number of samples analyzed, 11*77 per cent, were 
found to be deficient in fat, whereas 5*2 per cent, were deficient in 
both fat and S.N.F., i.e. 6*57 per cent, were deficient in fat alone. 
That is, the S.N.F. content of the latter samples was above standard. 
From observations made of the methods used in mixing milk in 
certain dairies, it is considered possible that most of these latter 
samples were found to be low only in fat on account of insufficient 
mixing of the bulk milk, which in this case resulted in an increase 
in the S.N.F. content. 

Thus, a well mixed bulk milk testing below 8*5 per cent. S.N.F. 
may test above this standard after it has been left standing in a 
counter can for an appreciable length of time, if the sample is drawn 
from the bottom of the can. 

It was indicated previously that the fat percentage of the sam- 
ples varied much more than the percentages of the other consti- 
tuents. From the foregoing remarks it appears that bad handling 
methods, which were largely responsible for the few very high and 
very low fat tests found, were thus also the cause of the greater 
variability in fat content. 

Is there any Seasonal Trend in the Composition of Milk Sold by 

Distributors? 

It is generally found that the winter milk of cows is richer in 
fat than the summer milk. In order to study any possible seasonal 
tendencies in the composition of milk offered for sale to the public, 
the average composition of the milk was calculated on a monthly 
basis. These results are given in Table YI, and shown graphically 
in Figure III. As this survey covered a period of ten months only, 
a complete^ study of seasonal variations in city milk could not be 
made. It is still possible, however, to indicate certain tendencies in 
the graphs and table- following. 
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Table YI . — Mean Monthly Composition of Samples, 


i 

Month. 

Total 

Solids. 

Fat. 

S.N.F. 

Ash. 1 

Protein. 

Lactose. 

1943— 

% 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

9 / 

/o 

August 

12-02 

3-43 

8-59 

0-610 

3*11 

4-87 

September 

11-69 

3-22 

8-47 

0-665 

3-06 

4*75 

October 

11-83 

3-30 

8-53 

0-644 

3-04 

4-86 

November 

11-96 

3-42 

8-54 

0-659 

3-06 

4*82 

December 

1944— 

12-04 

3-40 

8-64 

0-680 

3-04 

4-92 

Januaiy 

11-91 

3-40 

8-51 

0-667 

3-04 

4-80 

February 

12-05 

3-47 

8-58 

0*672 

3-12 

4-79 

March 

12-14 

3-56 

8-58 

0-638 

3-17 

4-77 

April 

12-03 

3-56‘ 

8-47 

0-680 

3-17 

1 4-62 

May 

12-11 

t 

3-56 

8-55 

0-692 

3-16 

4-70 

1 


It will be seen from the aboYe data that there was a definite in- 
crease in the average fat test towards winter. S.N.P. tests were 
not higher in winter than in summer. The highest S.N.P. and lac- 
tose percentages were found in December, in which month there 
was also a rise in the mean ash content of the samples. The protein 
content increased from February onwards, from which month the 
lactose content showed a slight decrease. 

The above results do not imply that all milks improved in fat or 
protein content towards winter. Some milks remained consistently 
poor. The findings on seasonal variation must be regarded as ten- 
tative. ISTo definite conclusions can be drawn as regards the seasonal 
variations in the composition of milk supplies under South African 
conditions until data for complete periods of twelve months are 
available. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

(1) Between 16th August 1943 and 29th May 1944, altogether 
1,257 samples of milk offered for sale by 34 Pretoria milk distri- 
butors were analyzed for total solids, fat and solids-not-fat. The ash, 
protein and lactose contents of 1,223 of these samples were also 
determined. 

(2) It was found that the average percentages of the above con- 
stituents in local milk were lower than those given by investigators 
for milk in overseas countries, e.g. Great Britain and the TJ.S.A. 

(3) 11*77 per cent, of the samples were found to be deficient in 
fat and 44*63 per cent, in S.IST.F., while 5*2 per cent of the samples 
fell below the legal standard in all respects. 41*12 per cent, of the 
samples tested between 8 per cent, and 8*5 per cent. S.IST.F. 

(4) The percentage of total samples per dairy deficient in S.N.F. 
ranged from 81*6 per <5ent. to 7*9 per cent.; for fat the respective 
figures were 34*2 per cent, to 0*0 per cent. 

(5) In the larger dairies receiving milk from a number of sup- 
pliers, the fat content of the bulk milk usually averaged above the 
legal standard. Deficiency in S.IT.F. was so prevalent, however, 
that this^ bulk milk often tested below 8*5 per cent. In the case of 
small dairies receiving milk from only one or more suppliers, greater 
variations in fat content were found. 
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(6) Pretoria dairymen appeared to be quite unaware of tbe com- 
position of their supplies. It was found that only two dairies had 
testing apparatus, and only 6 farmers out of the 130 who were sup- 
plying Pretoria with milk, had their herds tested under the Govern- 
ment Milk-recording Scheme. Thus, in nearly every case it was a 
matter of chance whether a farmer’s supplies were above the legal 
standard or not. 

(7) The efiEect of handling-methods on composition is discussed. 
The commonest fault found in this investigation was insufficient 
mixing or stirring of supplies, especially in the case of milk sold from 
counter cans. 

(8) The average fat and protein contents of the milk appeared 
to increase towards winter, whereas lactose showed a slight decline. 
As the survey did not cover a full twelve-months period, definite 
conclusions cannot be drawn as to the seasonal variations occurring 
in the mean composition of milk supplies. 

(9) Prom the foregoing it seams clear that the city milk-distri- 
butor in Pretoria is faced with a serious problem, that is, a milk 
supply deficient in solids and particularily solids-not-fat. What the 
position is in other large centres in South Africa or, for that matter, 
throughout the country, is at present not known. It does appear, 
however, that there may be good grounds for believing that many 
cows in South Africa secrete milk which falls below the legal stan- 
dard for milk solids. 

Acknowledgments are due to : — 

(1) The Dairy Industry Control Board which provided the 
funds necessary for this investigation; and 

(2) the proprietors of the 34 dairies who supplied the samples 
for analysis. 
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Sale of Blowfly Spray, 

As from 1 June 1946 Blowfly Spray will be available in one (1) 
gallon and five (5) gallon drums at 6s. and 23s. respectively. These 
prices include the drums, which become the property of the buyer 
of the spray and will* not be accepted for refilling. Possessors 
of 25 to 45 gallon drums may forward 'these, railage paid, to the 
Director of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort, Pretoria North 
station, to be refilled. The name and address of the sender must be 
painted clearly on the drums. No unmarked drums will be received. 
The price of Blowfly Spray in such owners^ drums is 3s. 6d. per 
gallon. 
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A Manger for Dairy Cows* 

E* H. Penzhom, Animal Husbandry Research Officer, Summer- 
Cereal Experiment Station, Kroonstad* 

*THE serious shortage of grain and roughage makes it' increasingly 
imperative that even the latter should he used to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

In order to prevent wastage and ensure the maximum utilization 
of feeds such as maize plants, hay and other roughage, the feed is 
cut up in many cases and fed to the animals in mangers. Even in 
these cases it is impossible to prevent wastage altogether, since the 
animals push the feed from the mangers. 



1. The milking shed — ^manger, floor and draining furrow. 

To prevent this type of loss, a manger was built at the^ Summer 
Crop Experiment Station, Kroonstad, which obviates practically all 
wastage. This manger is described below. 

The manger was built under a lean-to against the wall of a shed. 
The front and section walls are single-brick walls plastered in cement. 
For additional strength, the upper 9 inches of the front wall, forming 
the edge of the manger, is cast in concrete along its entire length. 
The tying-rings for the cows are embedded in this concrete. Three 
inches from the inside of the walls, in front and at the back, 1 inch 
galvanized water piping runs along the whole length of the manger, 
and on either side of each section. The front ends of the latter are 
bent round the long pipe and secured with bolts; at the back the 
piping is let into the shed wall to a depth of a few inches. These 
pipes prevent the feed from being tossed up over the sides of the 
manger, and for the same reason the front corners of each manger 
are built in. 

^ The cows are tied with muzzle halters and short chains to keep 
their heads in the mangers. The tying-rings are low and fixed to the 
inside so that the cows have complete freedom of movement in the 
manger. 
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Tlie dimensions of the mangers were taken arbitrarily but they 
proved to be adequate for Jersey cows, which were used in the experi- 
ments. The length of the mangers was determined by the length of 
the lean-to. Twenty cows had to be fed and the available space was 



2. The manger — from the front. 



3. The manger — at an angle— nto show the position 
of’ the pipes. 

divided by 20, which worked^ out to 39 inches per cow. In front of 
the manger there are no partitions between the cows. Since the cows 
are tied so close, the manger must be built up to a convenient height 
for the animals. 





A Manger for Dairy Cows 


These mangeys hare been in use for 6 months and have proved 
most effective.^ The quantity of fodder wasted is negligible. The 
amount saved in fodder, justifies the higher building costs involved. 


5. Cow — tied to the manger. 


The. manger would possibly be improved by rounding off the corners 
at the bottom. Since the heads of the animals are boxed in as it 
were, they are apt to move their bodies when any movement takes- 
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*3 ♦ 



PLAN. 


A Manger for Dairy Cows. 

A — ^partition. 

B — corner walls. 

0 — ^front edge of manger. 
D — floor level. 

E, F, H — ^pipes. 

K— tying-ring. 
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place behind them, e.g. when people walk past. This will he pre- 
vented if the front corners of the mangers are not built up so high 
and if the partitions are strengthened in some other way. 

The cows received roughage once daily. They were tied to the 
mangers for about 3^ hours in the mornings and in the evenings. 
During the intervening period they were kept in a bare camp nearby 
where they had free access to clean drinking water. During this 



6. Position of cows at the manger. 


time the cows could eat their fill and the capacity of the manger 
was sufficient. The fodder left over in the manger was removed 
daily and fed to dry cows or other animals. 

Use of the Manger* 

The manger is of special value for testing out rations. It is felt, 
however, that the practical farmer may also find it worth while in 
these times of scarcity to grind his roughage and feed it to the 
animals in a manger of this t3rpe. 

Concentrates are fed according to production, and it may also 
become necessary to ration roughage. By feeding cows individually, 
it is possible to give higher producers a larger percentage of the better 
quality roughage. Eoughage of a poorer quality may be adequate 
for low producers and cows with a decreasing production. In this 
way the available feed supplies can be used to the best advantage* 
Dairy farmers who have to buy all their feeds will derive particular 
benefit from this manger, but even those farmers who produce their 
own roughage will profit by the effective feed utilization. 

Acknowledgment , — ^The writer wishes to thank Mr. I. J. Smuts, 
professional oificer of the Summer Crop Experiment Station, for 
his kind help, and practical hints on the building of the manger. 
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Salt Poisoning in Stock, 

Dr, Douw G, Steyn, Onderstepoort. 

I T frequently happens that stock, particularly cattle and sheep, 
suffer from salt poisoning as a result of the excessive ingestion of 
salt. Animals which have for long periods had no access to salt licks 
are inclined to eat salt very greedily and consequently suffer from, or 
succumb to, salt poisoning. Livestock, particularly those which graze 
exclusively on grass-veld, develop a very strong craving for salt 
during autumn and winter and in spring before rain has fallen (i.e. 
from about April to October). During these months, the nutritive 
value of grass-veld is very low, especially in so far as phosphates and 
proteins are concerned, and consequently the animals develop a pica, 
which manifests itself in the eating of bones, tins, rags, etc. It is 
when animals are subject to this pica that they tend to eat too much 
salt if they are not constantly given free access to a salt bone-meal 
lick or to other licks containing phosphorus. 

Symptoms of the Disease. 

The course of the poisoning depends upon the quantity of salt 
eaten. The animals may, for instance, die suddenly or thej;^ may 
develop the following symptoms within a few hours or more of eating 
the salt : excessive thirst, tendency to vomit, nervous twitching, loss 
of appetite, and diarrhoea. They may die within a few hours or a 
few days of eating the salt and/or drinking water. 

Post-mortem Lesions , 

If the animals have been ill for a day or two before dying, the 
stomach and intestines will be inflamed. 

In cases of suspected salt poisoning, about one pound of the 
contents of the rumen or first stomach and one pound of the contents 
of the abomasum and small intestine should be placed in separate 
bottles and sent to the Director of Veterinary Services, P.O. Onder- 
stepoort, for examination. The dung and urine of affected animals 
may be sent in separate bottles for analysis. If, in addition, therp 
is a possibility of poisoning due to^ other toxins, one or two pounds 
of the liver should be sent for examination together with the stomach 
contents (in separate bottles) and one to two pounds of bones and skin. 
A detailed description of the symptoms and post-mortem lesions and 
a statement of the time elapsed between the setting in of the disease 
and the taking of the samples are absolutely essential. A sum of 
two shillings is charged for examining the samples of each animal. 
This fee is payable only in cases of suspected poisoning and the 
analysis of articles of food; all other samples are examined free of 
charge. 


Treatment in Cases of Salt Poisoning. 

The chemical antidote to salt poisoning is silver nitrate, but 
unfortuntely its administration is attended by certain difficulties. 
For the effective use of silver nitrate, in cases of salt poisoning, large 
quantities are required, and since it is a strong irritant it must be 
greatly diluted (1/10 per cent.)^ before being administered. The 
quantity of water required for diluting the silver nitrate will there- 
fore be, so large that it will be almost impossible for the animals to 
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drink all of it. In order to determine how much silver nitrate to 
administer, it is necessary to know more or less how much salt the 
animal has ingested, and this is of course no easy task. If too much 
silver nitrate is administered, there is danger of poisoning the animal. 
In addition, it is necessary to dissolve the silver nitrate crystals in 
rain water or distilled water, since the chloride contained in tap 
water (or subterranean water) precipitates the silver nitrate. 

From the abovementioned facts it is clear that effective treat- 
ment of salt poisoning with silver nitrate is not very practicable. 

Farmers should therefore confine themselves to the following 
general treatment : — 

(а) The animals must be given an effective purgative to empty 
the bowels before being allowed to have any water. In this case, 
castor oil (two to eight ounces for sheep and eight to thirty ounces for 
cattle, according to size and age) is the most effective purgative. It 
it better for the animals to have small quantities of water repeatedly, 
than to drink their fill at any one time. If at all possible, the 
animals should be given barley water or linseed decoctions instead 
of pure water. 

(б) When the bowels have been evacuated, the animals should 
be given carron oil (two to six ounces for sheep and six ounces to one 
pint for cattle, according to size and age) twice daily. Carron oil is 
prepared by mixing equal parts of raw linseed oil and lime water and 
shaking the mixture well. 

(c) To strengthen the action of the heart, very strong black coffee 
(the same dose as prescribed for castor oil) should be administered 
three times a day. Four tablespoons of sugar should be dissolved in 
every pint of coffee. 

A bulletin containing detailed instructions for the treatment of 
cases of poisoning is obtainable from the Director of Veterinary 
Services, P.O. Onderstepoort. 


Prevention of Salt Poisoning. 

Salt poisoning may be prevented — 

(a) by giving animals regular access to salt bone-meal licks or 
salt phosphate licks; 

(b) by not giving stock a pure salt lick. 

Pure salt licks are particularly dangerous to stock during autumn 
and winter and before rain has fallen in spring, since the nutritive 
value of the veld (more especially of pure grass-veld) is very low 
during these seasons and animals therefore experience a deficiency of 
various elements (particularly phosphate and protein), with the result 
that they are inclined to eat too much salt. 

This makes it imperative that bone-meal licks (one part salt to 
two or three parts bone-meal) or other phosphate licks should be given 
to stock. Detailed information in connection with the feeding of 
licks to stock is obtainable from the Director of Veterinary Services, 
P.O. Onderstepoort. 
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Infectious or Contagious Abortion 
in Cattle* 


G* B* Sutton, Division of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort* 

Contagious abortion is a disease of cattle in wkicb tbe main 
symptom is abortion without any other signs of disease. 

Cause and Mode of Infection* 

Tbe usual cause is a bacterium called Brucella abortus. 

Infection generally takes place through the mouth as a result 
of the ingestion of food or water which is contaminated with the 
germ. The aborted calf, afterbirth and discharges from the infected 
cow contain large numbers of the germs which can contaminate the 
food, water and places or objects with which they come into contact. 
The animal can also become infected directly by eating afterbirth 
material or licking aborted calves. The infection* can also be con- 
tracted through the conjunctiva, vagina, or wounds in the skin 
should the germ come into contact with any of these from con- 
taminated byres, bedding or other objects. 

The bull may transmit the disease if he actually has it himself, 
but rarely does so. Mechanical transmission from cow to cow by the 
bull during service can practically be excluded. 

From the above it will be seen that the infected animal is the 
main source of danger in spreading the disease. 

Under favourable conditions the germ is able to live for at least 
three months in the veld, and in kraals, byres or sheds. Such places, 
if contaminated, are potentially dangerous for some time. 


Symptoms* 

^ Abortion is the only outward sign of the disease ; otherwise the 
animal appears perfectly healthy. Generally an infected cow aborts 
once only, usually between the 5th and 8th month of pregnancy. The 
abortion can occur earlier and, in cases where the calf is still very 
small, the abortion may not be noticed. The next calf is usually a 
weak one. which may not survive. The third pregnancy usually 
results in a healthy calf. Some individual cows may continue 
aborting for a number of pregnancies.. Some infected cows may not 
abort at all. Ihe afterbirth is frequently retained and, unless it is 
removed and suitable treatment given to the cow, sterility may 
result. In a few cases watery swellings develop in the knee or other 
joints. In most cases the organism infects the udder without any 
noticeable. change being visible. The milk contains the organisms. 

in the bull the germ generally locates itself in the sexual organs, 
part icul arly the testicle which becomes enlarged and hard. 

When the disease first affects a herd, it spreads rapidly and 
numerous abortions ^cur. No healthy calves may be born for 18 

j^nger. Then the abortions become less frequent until 
erentually there are only a few each year. 

Diagnosis* 

abortion can he identified hy testing the Wood of the 

eertaW^ stressed that a positive resnlt is practically a 

SwuS-TufAnK « of ^fection, hnt a negative test cannot be held to 
©xolude infection. Sometimes a badly infected cow does not show, 
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a positive reaction to tlie test at the time of abortion, but only two 
to 3 weeks later. Thus, if a cow wkicli is tested shortly after abor- 
tion, ^ives a negative test, she should be retested 2 to 3 weeks later. 

Blood samples may be sent to the Director of Veterinary 
Services, P.O. Onderstepoort, Transvaal, or to the Officer-in-Charge, 
Allerton Laboratory, P.O. Box 405, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. They 
are tested free of charge. Small bottles containing a preservative 
for collecting blood can be obtained on application from either of the 
above addresses. These remain suitable for collecting blood 
indefinitely, provided that they are not opened. 

It is extremely important to mark all samples submitted with 
the name and address of the sender and it should be stated clearly 
that they are to be tested for contagious abortion. 

How to Take the Blood Samples. 

The blood is taken from the jugular vein, which lies in the 
groove situated in the lower half of the neck on either side. This 
vein must first be made visible and the blood dammed up by putting 
a riem or rope loop round the neck as close to the shoulders as 
possible, and pulling it tight. After a few seconds the vein swells up 
and can be seen or felt. It will show best if the head of the animal 
is lifted and the neck stretched out. The skin must be cleaned or 
disinfected over a small part of the vein with clean water or 
methylated spirits. A fairly large hypodermic needle is taken and 
pushed through the skin into the vein. The blood will flow out of the 
needle and can be collected in the specimen bottle until this is about 
I full. The blood preservative must be left in the bottle and the blood 
just added to it. The bottle is now well corked and allowed to stand 
for about an hour in a cool place so that the blood can clot before it 
is sent off. If bottles with preservative are not available, any clean» 
dry bottle could be used for collecting the blood. Only a sniall 
quantity of blood is required, enough to fill a small wine glass being 
sufficient. All specimen bottles must be clearly marked with some 
distinctive number or name so that it can be known from which 
animal the blood came. 

The hypodermic needle used for tapping the blood must be 
cleaned and opened by passing through it the small piece of wire 
which is sold with it, and then boiled in clean water for 15 minutes 
before it is used. 

Treatment. 

IJp to the present no effective cure or remedy for the disease is 
known. 

The vaccine does not cure animals. It only protects healthy 
animals against the disease. 

The discharges of the animal which has aborted should be 
cleaned up, the afterbirth removed if it is retained, and the animal 
kept separate from the rest bf the herd until there is no more dis- 
charge from the vagina. 

Control and Prevention. 

In a limited number of cases, particularly on studbreeding 
farms, it is possible to combat the disease by testing all cattle once 
a ^ year and eliminating all animals that are found to have the 
disease. 

If a herd is free from the disease, the owner cannot be too care- 
ful in trying to keep it free. The main thing to guard against is 
contact with infected cattle. The usual way in which the disease is 
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introduced is by bringing an infected animal into the herd. KTo 
animal should be purchased unless it has first been i^ested for con- 
tagious abortion. It should then be kept apart from the other 
breeding animals for a further 3 months and be retested before it is 
allowed to join the herd. The use ,of vaccine in a clean herd has the 
disadvantage that the inoculated animals become positive to the blood 
test for the disease. This means that it can no longer be ascertained 
whether the animals are free from the disease or not. 

If the clean herd is in an area where the disease is prevalent or 
is likely to be exposed to the disease, it would be advisable to use 
the vaccine. Only vaccine made from the American Strain 19 should 
be used. No other vaccine should he used, F urthermore it should 
he used only on calves between the ages of 4: to ^ months. In this 
way an immunity to the disease will be built up in a few years in the 
herd. The majority of the calves will become negative to the blood 
test after 3 to 6 months, some after a year, and an odd exceptional 
calf will remain positive to the test throughout its life. Adult 
animals should not be inoculated, as many of them are likely to 
remain reactors to the test for the rest of their lives. 


In an infected herd the method recommended for control is the 
use of the vaccine (Strain 19). Inoculate all calves between the 
ages of 4 to 8 months and all non-pregnant cattle. No animal should 
be put to the bull until two months after the inoculation. Pregnant 
cattle should not be inoculated. Allow them to calve first and 
inoculate them shortly afterward, keeping them away from the bull 
for 2 months after inoculation. As the calves born in the herd reach 
the age of 4 to 8 months, they should be inoculated. Bull calves up 
to 1 year of age can also be inoculated, but it is not advisable tc 
inoculate older bulls. Infected animals and tliose which have aborted, 
should not be inoculated. Animals need only be inoculated once 
during their lifetime. Yaccination should be combined, if possible, 
with the elimination of infected animals, especially if they are, no 
longer profitable to keep. All animals introduced into the herd 
should be inoculated, unless they are pregnant, when they should be 
treated shortly after calving. 

Other methods such as testing together with either elimination 
or isolation of infected animals are expensive and seldom practicable 
under South African conditions. 

The vaccine can be obtained fi'om the Director of Yeterinary 
Services, P.O. Onderstepoort, Transvaal, at 4d. per dose. Full 
directions for use accompany the vaccine. 

In addition, it is important to take proper hygienic measures to 
prevent the spread of ^ the disease. ^ All aborted calves, afterbirth 
material, soiled bedding or anything of that nature should be 
collected and destroyed by burning or burial. Food and water should 
be prevented from becoming contaminated. Stables, sheds or other 
buildings should be disinfected. Cows which have aborted vshould 
be kept separate from the others. 

The possibility of other animals and human beings becoming 
infected should also be considered. Milk from infected herds should 
not be used for human consumption unless it has been pasteurized or 
boiled. Pigs should not be fed with such milk unless it has been 
boiled. 


Other Causes of Abortion. 

Among the most important of these are two oiganisms called 
Vibrio foetus and Trichomonas foetus^ respectively. They are not 
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Overheating and Chilling of Chickens* 

J. D. W. A. Coles, Research Officer, Onderstepoort. 

I F anybody were to ask what single cause is responsible for the 
greatest number of deaths among chickens, the answer would 
deal exclusively with the temperature of the brooder., Infectious 
diseases do wipe out chickens by the thousand, but incorrect tem- 
peratures are responsible for very many more deaths. The usual 
story is: I put a magnificent lot of chicks in the brooder-house, 

and now they are dying like flies. Some have diarrhoea, while some 
just twist their necks, stagger and then die. I^m sure it must be 
bacillary white diarrhoea The cause is a far simpler thing than 
bacillary white diarrhoea, and the following description reveals the 
essential details. 


Symptoms. 

Overheating , — The chicks get as far away as possible from the 
source of heat, but later may even approach it. The wings are 
outspread. The chicks gasp, sweat and have an offensive odour. 
Some get diarrhoea, and die; others get spasms of various muscles, 
and twist their necks, etc. Deaths may occur at any time within 
about a month after the exposure to excessive heat, though most 
deaths take place within three or four days. Survivors have their 
growth checked, and the adult flock is weakly and uneven in size. 

Chilling , — The chicks huddle so close together that those in the 
middle of the clump, or those that get pushed into the corner, are 
crushed to death. Those^that are alive in the morning look mopy, 
and soon develop diarrho*ea. Death may occur in anything up to 
about a fortnight, though here again most succumb during the 
first few days. Survivors grow unevenly, and never make a flock 
that the owner can be proud of. They usually develop into culls. 

Diseases Mistakable for these Conditions. 

Other diseases which can be mistaken for these conditions are 
the following: — 

Bacillary White Diarrhoea , — ^If some of the chicks are dead in 
the shell, if others hatch, look sick, and die on the first day, and if 
deaths are fairly numerous during the first week after hatching, 
you are justified in suspecting bacillary white diarrhoea. 

Bacillus aertryche infectioTi , — This is an infectious disease 
sometimes seen in chicks about one to three weeks old. The symp- 
toms rather resemble those due to overheating, and a bacteriological 
examination of the blood is necessary before it can be said definitely 
whether the disease is present or not. 

Aspergillosis (Brooder-house pneumonia), — To-day this is 
rarely seen. The disease usually attacks chicks in damp, musty 
brooder-houses, especially if the litter is at all mouldy. The causal 
mould will be found when material is examined microscopically. 

Aegyptianellosis , — This is sometimes seen in chicks two to three 
weeks old. The chick is very mopy, and has a bright-green 
diarrhoea. The disease is due to a blood parasite transmitted by the 
tampan, and is very fatal. 

Spirochaetosis , — ^This is occasionally seen in chicks over a week 
old. They are mopy and have a greenish diarrhoea. The blood 
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parasite causing it is transmitted by the tampan. The disease is 
usually fatal. 

All the above-described diseases can be established definitely by 
an expert only. 

Avoidance of Mortality due to Chilling and Overheating. 

To avoid mortality due to chilling and overheating: — 

Do not let the chicks out on a bright morning when the air is 

still chilly. 

Do not expose chicks to draughts, but provide good ventilation. 
The temperature required by chicks under the hover during the 
first week is 90 to 95^ P., during the second week, 85 to 90^ P., and 
in the third week, 80 to 85^ P., while in the fourth and fifth weeks 
it should not deviate more than a degree or two from 70^ P. The 
temperature in the brooder-house during the first 6 or 7 weeks 
should not fall below 65^ F. 

Visit the chicks’ as oftein as possible during the day and night, 
to see that they are comfortable and not crowding together or gasp- 
ing for fresh air. Most chickens brooded in boxes in kitchens are 
chilled between 3 and 6 a.m. 


Infectious or Contagious Abortion in Cattle : — 

[Continued from page 476. 

common in South Africa. To find out whether these organisms are 
responsible, smears should be made on glass slides from the dis- 
charges of the cow or afterbirth. These, together with either the 
whole aborted calf (if it is small enough) or its stomach, should be 
sent to the Director of Veterinary Services, P.O. Onderstepoort, for 
examination. The calf or its stomach should be sent in 50 per cent, 
glycerine to preserve it and be clearly marked that it is intended for 
examination for abortion organisms. 

Other conditions which can cause abortion are the following : — 

(1) Any disease setting up a high fever. 

(2) Bodily injuries or bruises. 

(3) Hereditary factors in either the male or female. 

(4) Nutritional conditions. 

(5) Unknown causes. 

. It should be remembered that up to 2 per cent, of abortions can 
be expected in a herd without any definite disease being responsible. 
Twins also are frequently aborted without anything being wrong. 
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Appropriate Use of Wood 
Preservatives* 

M. H. Scott, Chief Forest Products Officer, Forest Department, 

Pretoria. 

"XT ITCH lias be-eii written in tlie press and elsewhere recently about 
the preservation of timber against the numerous wood destroy- 
ing^ agencies such as wood-boring beetles, termites, fungi and decay. 
It is felt, however, that a brief summary of the various classes of 
preservatives, the properties, methods of application and appropriate 
uses would, be of special value at the present time to guide the public 
generally in the selection of suitable preservatives. It may be noted 
in this connection that Government Notice No. 569 of 15 March 1946 
requires all wood susceptible to attack by the European House Beetle 
{HylotTU'pes hajulus) and the Powder Post Beetle {Lyctus spp.) to be 
protected by preservative treatment before use. 



Open-tank treatment of poles. 

It should be emphasized that elective treatment against these 
and other wood-destroying agencies can only be ensured if the correct 
preservative^ is applied in such a manner that adequate penetration 
and absorption for the purpose in view is .obtained. In no case can 
wood that is insufficiently dry be effectively treated without very pro- 
longed soaking under special conditions. 

It is widely recognized that laboratory tests, while serving as a 
measure of texicity of wood preservatives to fungi and termites, do 
not necessarily serve as a means of assessing the value of a preserva- 
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tive under practical conditions, especially if used on timber exposed 
out of doors to the influence of the weather. The classification is 
therefore based on results obtained during twenty-five years’ exj)eri- 
mental work on over a hundred different preservatives under all kinds 
and conditions of exposure most favourable for wood-destroying 
agencies, including termites, w^ood-boring beetles, weathering and 
decay. 

Further details of the various treatments are given in other 
departmental publications or can be obtained from the Forest Pro- 
ducts Institute, Pretoria West. 

Wood preservatives in general use may be classified under one of 
the following heads : — 

Class A. — Creosotes. 

(1) These preservatives, which are used to a greater extent than 
any other, consist essentially of distillates from coal-tar. 

(2) They vary considerably in composition and in order to estab- 
lish definite compositions a South African Standard Specification for 
Carbolineum and Creosote for the Preservation of Timber, S.A.S.S. 
ISTo. 17 of 1943, was prepared. 

(3) They are the most thoroughly tested and most satisfactory as 
regards permanence and resistance to leaching. 

(4) They are not corrosive or readily inflammable at normal 
temperatures. 

(5) Wood containing these preservatives cannot be painted for 
some time after treatment. A bitumastic base aluminium paint can, 
however, be used within a few months, while other paints can only 
be used after some years of exposure. 

(6) They have a characteristic odour which can be acquired by 
certain foodstuffs such as fats and tea, although there may be no 
actual contact with the treated woods. 

(7) They are especially suitable for exterior use and for all work 
in contact with the ground, and also for certain interior work. 

Glass B. — Aqueous Solutions. 

(1) These consist essentially of a preservative dissolved in water 
to give a solution free from deposit. 

(2) They may consist of a single salt such as the commonly used 
zinc chloride, or zinc sulphate, or of a combination of salts such as 
Wolman Tanalith. 

(3) They are permanent only in dry conditions or when protected 
from the weather by means of paint or other covering. 

(4) They are non-inflammable, but some are corrosive to metals. 

(5) They are mostly colourless, hut some stain the wood. Wood 
treated with them can, however, be painted when dry. 

(6) Although mostly odourless, they should be used with the 
greatest caution on wood which will come into contact with food- 
stuffs, as some of them contain poisons. 

(7) They are especially suitable for interior use on any work 
which has to be painted. 

(8) It is necessary in most pases to stack the wood for redrying 
after treatment. 
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Class C. — Organic Solvents. 

Sub-cla^s Cl, 

These consist essentially of a solution of a preservative substance 
in some comparatively non-volatile solvent, e.g. 5 per cent, penta- 
chlorophenol in fuel oil. 

(1) They are non-corrosive and not readily inflammable at normal 
temperatures. 

(2) They are permanent and resistant to leaching. 

(3) Woods containing these preservatives cannot be painted for 
some time after treatment. 

(4) They have a characteristic odour which can be acquired by 
certain foodstuffs. 

(5) They are especially suitable for exterior use and all work in 
contact with the ground. 

Sub-class C 2. 

These consist essentially of a solution of preservative substance 
in a volatile oil such as 5 per cent, pentachlorophenol or 10 per cent, 
copper or zinc naphthenate in white spirit. 

(1) They are resistant to leaching and therefore permanent and 
suitable for both inside and outside use. 

(2) They are usually non-staining, and wood treated with them 
can be painted. 

(3) The solvents used are generally inflammable and care is 
necessary in using and storing them. 

(4) Although some are odourless, they should hot be used on 
wood which is likely to come into contact with any foodstuffs. 

(5) It is not necessary to stack for redrying after treatment. 

(6) The treatment should not be carried out in confined spaces 
where there is a lack of ventilation. 

Methods of Application. 

The following methods of application are in general use, but, no 
matter what methods are used, the best results will not be obtained 
unless the wood to be treated is sufficiently dry. A moisture content 
of not more than 25 per cent, is recommended. 

In this connection it should be noted that it is only the sapwood 
w’hich can be fully penetrated by preservative solutions. Heartwood, 
even under severe pressure treatment, receives little more than a 
surface coating, except on the end grain. 

<1) Surface treatment by brushing, spraying, or dipping. 

Good results are obtained by this method only on the sapwood of 
coniferous timbers and Limba {Terminalia superba) with the suh-class 
C 2 preservatives, provided good penetrating oil such as white spirit 
is used. 

Surface treatments with classes A and B and suh-class C 1 pre- 
servatives on any woods, and with sub-class 0 2 on most hardwoods, 
are of very limited value, and liberal application of the preservative 
is essential to make treatment worthwhile. 
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(2) Open tank hot-cold treatment. 

Good penetration and absorption have been obtained on all woods 
by this method with preservatives A, B and C, provided the tempera- 
tures and times recommended are adhered to. In the case of sub- 
class C 2, preservative temperatures should never exceed 120^ B, and 
this is high enough for adequate penetration. An alternative method 
with these jjreservatives for the treatment of small articles such as 
floor blocks is to dip the heated blocks into a cold solution. 

(3) Vacuum and pressure treatment. 

This is generally the most satisfactory method where plant is 
available. It can be used with any preservative, very mild pressures 
only being necessary for the sub-class G 2 preservatives. Schedules 
as laid down should be carefully followed. 


Examples of Wood Preservative Treatment. 


Item. 

Class of wood product. 

Preservative 

recommended. 

Preservative process 
recommended. 

1 

Timber in direct contact with 
the ground or damp found- 
dations or timber used under 
particulary adverse conditions, 
e.g. telephone and electric 
transmission poles, sleepers, 
bridge timbers, culverts, 
fencing, etc. 

Class A and classes 
A and C 1 com- 
bined 

Vacuum and pressure or 
hot-cold open tank pro- 
cess. Minimum absorp- 
tion : 8 lb. per cub. ft. 
for pine, and 5 lb. per 
cub. ft. for hardwood 
with full penetration of 
sapwood. For details, 
see Forest Department 
Bulletin No. 30. 

2 

Timbers not in direct contact 
with the ground but which 
may he exposed to weathering 
and leaching and which will 
not be painted after treatment, 
e.g. beams and joists to floors 
near wet ground, outside ; 
wails, verandah poles. 

Class A, sub-class C 

1 and classes A and 
C 1 combined 

Vacuum-pressure or hot- 
cold open tank process. 
Minimum absorption 4 
lb. per cub. ft. for pine 
and 2 Ib. per cub. ft. for 
hardwood with optimum 
penetration. 

3 

(1) Timber, not in direct contact 
with the ground but exposed 
to the weather, which wiU be 
kept well painted after treat- 
ment, e.g. weatherboarding, 
rails, notice boards. 

(2) As above for pines only, . 

Class B and sub-class 
C 2 

Sub-class C 2 

Vacuum-pressure or hot- 
cold open tank process. 
Minimum absorption of 
0-3 Ib. dry salt per cub. 
ft. with optimum pene- 
tration. 

Cold dips, heavy spraying 
and brush coating. 

4 

Interior woodwork and all wood 
to be used in dry places, e.g. 
flooring, joists, joinery, 
skirting, roof timbers, fomi- 
ture and packing cases other 
than showm in 6 below\ 

Class B and sub-class 
C 2. 

As for 3 above. 

5 

Shooks and boxes to be used for 
purposes of packing food. 

Class B 

Vacuum-pressure or hot- 
cold open tank treat 
ment in either zinc 
chloride or zinc sulphate. 
Absorption or penetra- 
tions as shown in 3. 
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Visceral Gout of Fowls* 

J* D* W* A* Coles, Research OjEcer, Onderstepoort* 

TifVESTIGATIONS into poultry diseases in South Africa have 
^ thrown a good deal of light on what was formerly considered an 
ailment of minor importance. It is now known that this disease, 
yisceral gout, is widespread in the country, can manifest itself in a 
number of ways^ hitherto not recognized, and is most serious from 
the economic point of view. The following description will enable 
poultrymen at least to suspect that it may be ravaging their flocks. 
It can be confused with so many other conditions that the farmer 
will be well advised not to accept the responsibility for a diagnosis 
made by himself. 

Occiirrence* 

Visceral gout usually occurs in the spring, summer and early 
autumn. It has been diagnosed not only in South Africa, but also 
in India, the United States and England. In its characteristic form 
it appears in a flock suddenly, and nearly all the fowls may be 
seriously ill within two or three days. In other outbreaks only four 
or flve fowls sicken daily over a period of even a month or more. 
Both males and females are susceptible, but it is doubtful whether 
it occurs in chicks less than two months old. It is quite a common 
thing for one or two pens to escape completely, while fowls even in 
adjoining pens succumb to the disease. 

Cause* 

In spite of numerous experiments, the cause of visceral gout is 
still absolutely unknown. All attempts to reproduce it have failed. 
It is the constant endeavour of the Government to assist poultrymen, 
and for this reason it will be greatly appreciated if farmers would 
forward immediately a comprehensive description of any- suspected 
outbreak of visceral gout. The letter should be addressed to the 
Director of Veterinary Services, P.O. Onderstepoort, Pretoria. The 
information will be of use in ihe search for the cause of the disease. 

Symptoms. 

The usual thing is to find a number of birds all getting sick at. 
once. They stand moping with eyes closed, and there is usually a 
watery diarrhoea. The crop is distended with sour smelling food. 
The feathers are ruffled and the comb is usually dark, becoming 
almost black just before death. The bird gets very sleepy and 
generally dies in a comatose condition. There is increased thirst 
and loss of appetite. Before death the fowl gets very cold. There is 
a sharp drop in the total egg yield of the flock, ^even when the great 
majority of the fowls look normal, and soft eggs’ may be found under 
the perches in the morning. The fowls may smell badly of stagnant 
fowl manure. In severe outbreaks almost all the sick fowls are dead 
within two days; in other outbreaks the mortality is extremely low 
and the birds recover in about ten days. Egg-production generally 
returns to normal within a month, unless the birds go into a moult. 

Post-mortem Appearances. 

In cases that are rapidly fatal, practically nothing abnormal 
can he detected. The crop is full. There is a catarrh of the intes- 
tines, and the liver and kidneys are full of blood and very dark in 
colour. The spleen is normal or subnormal in size. A burst yolk 
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may be found lying in tbe abdominal cavity. When the fowl lives 
three or four days after becoming ill, a peculiar condition is often 
observed : The surface of the heart and the heart sac^ the liver, and 
the coils of the intestines looh as if they have been sprinkled liberally 
vrith powdered chalk. It is this peculiar feature which has led to the 
name visceral gout, which suggests the presence of uric-acid com- 
pounds deposited on the internal organs. 

Treatment. 

Administer a dessertspoonful of olive oil, and then massage the 
crop gently, to mix the contents with the oil. Put the sick birds in a 
warm, comfortable coop out of the sun, and give them all the water 
and milk they desire. Morning and evening each bird should get 
as much sodium bicarbonate as may be heaped on a sixpenny piece; 
administer the powder dissolved in a little water. Very sick birds 
should be killed, as it is a waste of time to treat them. Mash may 
be added to the diet when the birds are obviously on the mend. The 
value of this treatment, however, is somewhat doubtful, and it 
should be undertaken only if the extra expense involved is low. 

Prevention. 

Since the cause is unknown, definite preventive measures cannot 
be prescribed. As the food may in some way be connected with the 
disease,' a new supply of food should be obtained at once. The old 
food can be fed later to a few fowls, and, if it is harmless, it can be 
fed again to the others. Keeping fowls free of worms, lice, etc., on 
the intensive system will- probably help to some extent. All sus- 
pected outbreaks of visceral gout should immediately be reported to 
the Director of Veterinary Services, P.O. Onderstepoort, Pretoria. 


The Dairy Industry : 

[Continued from page 448. 

Before all possibility of the spread of disease is removed, dairy 
products cannot be expected to assume their rightful place in the 
diet of the population. The correct way of tackling the problem is 
to enlist the co-operation of all concerned in the industry. 

Since dairy products are unrivalled as regards taste, flavour and 
nutritional value, it is our duty to supply the consumer with a 
product of good quality. 

The consumer wants a product of only the very best quality, 
but unfortunately does not always succeed in obtaining it. If 
farmers and manufacturers co-operate, they can offer a product of 
better quality through the application of better manufacturing 
methods and by means of more effective storing and distribution. 

The production of a first-grade product instead of a third-grade 
product requires little, if any, additional expenses. 
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The B*W*D* Testing Scheme in 
the Union* 

A. S* Canham, Allerton Laboratory, Division of Veterinary 

Services, 

fT^HIS scheme was introduced in 1939 and at the present time has 

reached considerable proportions. The number of tests has 
risen from 60,000 in 1940 to 266,000 in 1945. 

As a result of experience gained during this period, it is con- 
sidered that certain important points should be brought to the notice 
of all poultry farmers. 

That the scheme has been a success is shown by the fact that 
110 poultry farmers hold the Government B.W.D.-Free Certificate, 
and almost as many more are on the present active testing list. In 
1939, any poultryman who applied for the test, signed the usual 
agreement form, and testing was commenced. It was then discovered 
that in a number of cases, where several rounds of testing had been 
completed, the number of positive reactors still remained high. 
Investigation revealed the fact that in many of these cases the 
hygiene on the farm was bad, the housing was primitive and the 
earth runs were probably saturated with the organisms causing fowl 
typhoid and bacillary white diarrhoea. Some farmers neclected to 
destroy all reactors, as these birds were considered good birds and 
appeared to be in perfect health. In other cases the wrong birds 
were killed and, as a result of all these factors, fresh infections 
occurred between each round of testing. 

The position at present is that, if a poultryman desires his flock 
to be tested, lie has to make direct application to his local Govern- 
ment Veterinary Officer and not to the Allerton Laboratory. His 
farm is visited and inspected, and the poultry plant is either recom- 
mended or condemned in so far as suitability for testing is concerned. 
The report is then sent to Allerton Laboratory, and the agreement 
form is dispatched from there for the poultryman’ s signature. It is 
invariably stressed, in a covering letter, that all birds of four months 
of age and over must be leg-banded, with differently numbered, 
sealed, metal rings, which may be bought from the Secretary of the 
South African Poultry Association. Only when the Laboratory is 
satisfied that all birds are leg-banded in this manner are blood tubes 
sent out to the farmer. Unnumbered, coloured, removable leg-bands 
are not accepted. 

If, at the first round of testing all birds over four months old, 
no reactors are found, the birds under four months are tested when 
they reach the proper age. If the young birds are also clean, a 
B.W.D.-Free Certificate is issued. If X'eactors are found, two com- 
plete consecntive clean monthly tests of all birds must first be 
obtained, the chickens as nsual being tested when they are big 
enough at the age of 3 to 4 months. 

No trial testing of portions of a flock, such as the breeding birds 
only, is undertaken. 

Complaints are sometimes made in regard to the non-receipt of 
tubes for the collection of blood samples. This is largely the fault 
of the poultryman himself. Many farmers apply for tests during 
January, February, March and April, which are the heavy testing 
months of the year. If applications were made in August, the tests 
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could be commenced in September, and by December or January 
many flocks could haye been cleared up. From December onwards, 
orders for tubes are dealt with, in strict rotation and this procedure 
will not be departed from in spite of urgent letters^ telegrams and 
telephone calls. The wise poultryman will start in September to make 
arrangements with his Veterinary Officer, the Allerton Laboratory 
and the South African Poultry Association, for leg-bands. 

For technical reasons no tests are carried out on a Saturday 
morning if blood samples should arrive on that day. If they do, they 
are placed in the refrigerator until the following Monday and, if 
still suitable for testing, the test is carried out. 

Complaints are occasionally made about samples being returned 
as useless. In most cases this is because the samples are decomposed. 
There are several methods by which decomposition can be obviated : 

{a) Careful attention should be paid to cleanliness in bleeding 
the fowls. 

(6) Once the blood clot has separated from the serum in the 
tube, the clot should he removed, 

(o) Great care should be taken to see that there is a preservative 
in all tubes before bleeding commences. In all boxes extra bottles of 
preservative are included, and, if these are not enough, the solution, 
which consists of 2*5 per cent, boracic acid, can easily and cheaply 
be obtained from any chemist. Use five drops for each tube. Owing 
to prevailing conditions, rubber stoppers for the blood tubes are 
unprocurable and ordinary cork stoppers must be utilized, x^s a 
result of this, leakage of the preservative frequently takes place. 

A poultryman, with a large flock of birds to be tested, should 
commence testing in September so that if infection is only light, 
the flock will probably be cleaned up in a few months’ time. If a 
very heavy infection is present, he should do four rounds during 
one season, and then make a determined effort early the following 
year to clear the flock, as by that time the infection will have been 
considerably reduced. 

Poultr 3 nnen who hold the Government B.W.D.-Free Certificate 
are advised, when advertising their birds for sale, to state specifi- 
cally in their advertisement: Holder of Government B.W.D.- 

Free Certificate This is to counter such statements as: ^^B.W.D.- 
free stock ”, Progeny of B.W.D.-free stock ”, Blood-tested stock”, 
etc., that frequently appear in advertisements inserted by poultry- 
men whose fowls have never been tested, or are being tested but are 
not free from the disease. 
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Diagnosis of Fowl Diseases* 

J. D. W. A. Coles, Research Officer, Onderstepoort. 


T^URIN'G the past few years farmers have sent fowls in ever- 
^ increasing^ numbers to the laboratories of the Division of 
Veterinary Services at Onderstepoort, and also at Allerton, Pieter- 
maritzburg, for examination and advice. However, in spite of 
repeated publication of full directions for despatch, etc., the 
circumstances in which fowls are sent do not allow' the greatest 
benefit to be derived from the examination. 

Some farmers omit to write a covering letter, and frequently 
leave it to officials to guess their names. Others merely send a 
couple of lines notifying the Department that some fowls have been 
sent, and the examining officers are left to imagine all the interest- 
ing details that the farmer could have furnished. Then there is the 
person who sends big live chickens a long distance in a shoe-box 
without food or water, and such unintentional cruelty is not pleasant 
to encounter. 

Fortunately, the examination of poultry in the Government 
laboratories has not yet descended to a mere matter of routine. The 
officials concerned endeavour to make every case an interesting one, 
and so satisfy their own intellects as well as the farmer’s. This 
desirable state of affairs is possible only with the wdiole-hearted 
support of each individual farmer, and the following remarks 
indicate how this collaboration can be achieved. » 

Live Sick Fowls better for Examination. 

Experience has shown that live sick fowls are more satisfactory 
for examination than dead ones. However, the expense of railage 
used to be a formidable obstacle, so regulations have been approved 
which permit crates of live sick fowls being sent carriage forward, 
while dead fowls must still be sent carriage paid. It matters little 
if one or two die on the journey, for they usually arrive in a satis- 
factory condition for examination. 

The fowls .m^st be sent in fairly substantial crates containing 
food and water receptacles that cannot be overturned. If the journey 
to be travelled is .a long one, a bag of food should be tied on the out- 
side of the crate so that railway officials can feed the fowls en route. 
The Department cannot undertake to return crates or poultry owing 
to the danger of spreading infectious diseases. The best way to send 
a dead fowl is merely to wrap it in' a piece of hessian. Preservatives 
should on no account be used, as they interfere with the examination. 
There is no reason, however, why formalin or some other repellent 
should not be sprinkled over the fowl, to keep off flies. Day-old 
chicks can be sent in the ordinary ventilated boxes without food pr 
water. Poultry, dead or alive, should be sent to the Onderstepoort 
Laboratories, Pretoria North Station, or to Allerton Laboratory, 
Victoria Station, Pietermaritzburg. 
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A Fully Descriptive Letter Necessary. 

Having despatched the birds, the farmer should write a fully 
descriptive letter stating, inter alia — 

(1) the number of chicks as well as adult poultry kept; 

(2) the number of deaths, and at what intervals they have 
occurred ; 

(3) the various species of poultry kept ; 

(4) the housing conditions; 

(5) what the diet consisted of — please do not presume that the 
officials know the composition of every mash which the. farmer may 
feel inclined to mention only by name, but give the formula, stating 
how much of each ingredient is incorporated; 

(6) the temperature records of the incubator as well as of the 
brooder house ; 

(7) the amount of floor space (in square feet) allowed for each 
bird ; 

(8) details regarding the egg production ; 

(9) the incidence of tampans, fleas, lice, worms and the little 
black flies that get between the feathers under the abdomen and suck 
blood ; 

(10) the symptoms; (The thermometer should be inserted in the 
vent, I)o not try to interpret symtoms. E.g., instead of saying that 
the fowl had diarrhoea, say the droppings were very watery and 
yellowish green, and smelt badly; instead of saying the fowl was 
blind, say the lids were stuck together over the eye, or that over a 
period of months the reddish-brown part of the eye had gradually 
turned grey till the fowl could no longer see out of that eye. A 
simple, straightforward account of the symptoms does not include a 
farmer’s thoughts and deductions, but only a plain description of 
what he has ascertained by using only his eyes, nose, ears and hands.) 

(11) the post-mortem appearances of fowls the farmer has 
opened; (Describe carefully all deviations from the normal.) 

(12) the previous history of poultry disease on the farm, and 
also details regarding any inoculations. 

If letters with full information are written and fowls are 
forwarded in the manner described, a diagnosis satisfactory to both 
the farmer and the examiner will be possible, and then only can the 
best available advice be given. 

Replies are usually ready within a week, but in exceptional 
. cases a diagnosis cannot be given with certainty in less than a fort- 
night in view of essential tests, etc,, that have to be carried out. 
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The Farm Home* 

(A Section devoted mainly to the interests of Farm Women.) 


Eggs in the Diet. 

Miss P. J. Hattingh, Home Economics Officer, Grootfontein 
College of Agriculture, Middelburg, Cape. 

"^EXT to meat, bread and milk, eggs are probably the moat 
frequently used foodstuff, in the diet, since they have a very 
high nutritive value. 

The white of an egg contains 86*2 per cent- water, 12*3 per 
cent, proteins, 0*6 per cent minerals and 0*2 per cent, fat, and the 
yolk contains 49*5 per cent, water, 15*7 per cent, proteins, 1 per cent, 
minerals and 33*3 per cent. fat. 

It will be noticed that after water, proteins are the main con- 
stituent of eggs. The proteins in eggs are more easily digested 
than those contained in meat. These proteins build up the body 
tissues and are therefore very valuable in the diet of growing chil- 
dren or sick people. Egg proteins coagulate when heated and this 
is the reason why they thicken and bind mixtures such as custard. 
For this reason, too, anything fried in deep fat is first dipped in an 
egg mixture. By coagulating, the egg prevents the penetration of 
too much fat and therefore forms a good crust. 

Preparing Eggs. 

One egg is sufficient to set one cup of milk. An acid or an acid 
food such as tomatoes or fruit, causes an egg mixture to coagulate 
more quickly and more firmly. If egg dishes are prepared in an 
oven with a high temperature, the dish will be done on the outside 
but raw on the inside, since eggs coagulate very quickly on the out- 
side. For this reason it is better to place the mixture in a dish with 
hot water in order that the temperature may be kept at boiling 
point and an even texture ensured. 

When the white of an egg is beaten, the protein in the egg 
facilitates the incorporation of a large quantity of air. The greater 
the quantity and the lower the temperature of the air incorporated 
in this way, the more it expands with heating and the lighter the 
mixture will be. It is therefore better to beat eggs in a cool place. 
The addition of salt or cream of tartar will facilitate beating. Beat 
just before use and fold in with a spatula so as to retain as much air 
as possible. Heat the mixture immediately; this will prevent the 
air from escaping since the proteins will coagulate the cell walls. 
This method is particularly suitable for souffles, meringues and puff 
omelette. If the white is beaten until too dry, the cell walls break 
and the air escapes. The white coagulates easily if mixed with a 
hot mixture, and for this reason a small quantity of the hot mi^ure 
should be added to the beaten white first so that the heating will be 
gradual. The best procedure is to allow the mixture to cool off a 
little before adding it to the egg whites. 

When boiling eggs, we must remember that the white coagu- 
lates at 150^ F. ; when over heated, eggs become tough and leathery 
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and are consequently indigestible. Hence, an egg cooked at boiling 
point is not as digestible as one prepared below boiling point. ^ The 
best way to boil an egg is to put it in cold water and to remove it just 
before tbe water boils. 

Tbe fat constituent of eggs is found mainly in the yolk. This 
fat occurs in the form of a fine emulsion and is very easily digested. 
In the preparation of mayonnaise, for example, the yolk helps to 
emulsify the oils if care is taken when mixing, i.e. it helps to keep 
the oil particles finely divided so that they do not merge and sepa- 
rate from the rest of the mixture. 

The yolk of an egg is a rich source of iron and this iron is 
easily assimilated by the body and used for building up the blood. 
The yolk also contains sulphur and phosphorus which help to form 
the bones. 

Eggs are an excellent source of vitamin A and also contain vita- 
min B and D. Most of these vitamins are contained in the yolk. 
These vitamins are protective substances which protect the body 
against disease. Vitamin A, for example, strengthens the resistance 
of the body to disease and promotes growth in children. 


Egg Dishes. 

Eggs are easy to prepare and may be used in numerous interest- 
ing dishes which will lend variety to the diet. 

A souflle made from egg and tomato is well worth trying. Melt 
2 tablespoons of fat, add 2 tablespoons of standard meal and mix 
well. Slowly add ^ cup of milk and 1 cup of tomato pulp, stirring 
continuously, and allow to boil for 2 minutes. Add \ teaspoon salt, 
pepper and \ cup of cooked macaroni or cooked mashed potatoes. 
Beat 3 egg yolks well and add them to the mixture. Lightly fold 
in the stiffly beaten white of the eggs. Pour the mixture into a 
greased dish and bake in a moderate oven until set. If cheese is ob- 
tainable, add I cup of grated cheese before the souffle is placed in 
the oven. This dish can take the place of meat in a light meal. 

Curried eggs are also a very popular supper dish. Melt 2 table- 
spoons of fat in a pan. Fry 1 finely chopped onion in this until 
brown. Mix 1 dessertspoon of curry, 1 tablespoon of maize flour, 
1 tablespoon of sugar and a teaspoon of salt. Add 1 tablespoon of 
vinegar and 1 cup of meat extract or vegetable water. How add the 
mixture to the onions and stir until thick Add another cup of meat 
extract or vegetable water and boil slowly for 15 minutes. Place 
6 hard-boiled eggs cut into halves or quarters on cooked rice or 
potatoes and pour the sauce over them. 

A very nourishing omelette can be made as follows: Boil 3 
potatoes until soft. Allow to cool and cube 1 cupful. Melt 1 
dessertspoon of fat in a pan and fry the potato cubes in this, 
sprinkling with salt and pepper and a little onion juice. Beat 3 
eggs with I cup of milk, salt and pepper and pour into a pan in 
which 2 tablespoons’ of fat have been melted. While cooking, the 
mixture should^ be lifted with a fork to enable all the egg to come 
into contact with the pan. When half done, add the potatoes, 1 
tablespoon cooked, finely chopped, onions and 1 tablespoon chopped 
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parsley to the mixture. When set, place the mixture in an oven 
for a few minutes so that a light brown layer can be formed on top. 
Now sprinkle 3 tablespoons of cheese over the omelette, fold it in 
half and serve immediately on a hot dish. Slices of fried tomato 
or pineapple add to the flavour. 

Egg and peanut salad will provide a pleasant variation. Halve 
6 hard boiled eggs lengthwise. Hemove the yolk, mash it and mix 
with ground peanuts or peanut butter and salad dressing. Stuff the 
white of the eggs with this mixture. Place 2 halves on a plate and 
surround with salad. Pour one tablespoon of salad dressing over 
each egg and garnish with peanuts and parsley. 

A quick salad dressing can be prepared by placing 2 mashed 

yolks, 2 tablespoons fat or butter and 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
in a double boiler. Place over boiling water and beat until the 
butter or fat has melted. When the mixture thickens, add ^ cup 
of boiling water and stir well. Add salt and pepper and when thick, 
remove from the fire and serve with salad, vegetables or meat. 

Egg Desserts. 

For a light, nourishing dessert, the following baked fruit cus- 
tard is delicious. Mix 2 cups of milk, 2 eggs, cup of sugar and 1 
cup of minced, dried fruit such as raisins or dates. Flavour with 
vanilla and pour into a greased dish. Bake in a moderate oven 
in a pan with water. 

Another popular dessert can be made by melting 3 tablespoons 
of fat and adding ^ cup of standard meal. Slowly add 1 cup of hot 
milk and stir well. Allow to Boil. Add' 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
and 1 teaspoon grated orange rind to 4 egg yolks and beat until light 
and thick. Add ^ cup of sugar and beat again. Now combine the 
two mixtures and fold in the stiffly beaten white of the eggs. Pour 
into a mould and steam for 35 minutes. Serve with an orange 
sauce made by beating 3 egg whites until stiff, slowly add 1 cup of 
castor sugar, the juice of 2 oranges and 1 lemon, and beat again. 

Particularly to-day with the acute meal shortage, eggs can be 
put to excellent use in desserts and nourishing supper dishes. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


Piano Keys : 

Damp a soft cloth with alcohol and wipe the keys along the 
grain. Dry with a soft linen cloth. If the keys have become yellow, 
rub them gently with fine sandpaper, or cover them with a thick paste 
made of lemon juice and whiting. The paste should be left on for 
a few minutes, and then washed off with a soft cloth, wrung out of 
warm water, Polish with a little sweet oil applied with -a soft duster, 
and rub until all trace of oil has disappeared. 

Tea Leaves : 

Tea leaves can be put to various uses in the house. They can be 
sprinkled over carpets and so help to collect and fix dust. If tea 
leaves which have been kept for several days are infused with boiling 
water and then strained, they make a useful polish for mirrors, 
windows, glasses, varnished wood and furniture. Boiled up in a 
fish pan, tea leaves will also remove the smell. 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 


Farming in South Africa, the monthly journal of the Department, contains popular as 
as well as scientific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both the farmer 
and the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section supplies information on crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertisements should be 
noted : — 

Subscription* — ^Within the Union. South West Africa, Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Southern Ehodesia, Swaziland, Basutoland, Mocambique, Angola. Belgian Congo, and 
British Territories in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7s. 6d.) per annum, post free, payable in 
advance. 

Applications, with subscriptions, to be sent to the Government Printer, Bosman Street, 
Pretoria, 

Advertisements* — The Tariff for Classified Advertisements is : 2d. (two pence) a word 
with a minimum of 5s. per advertisement (prepaid). Repeats, not entailing any change 
in the wording, will be published at half the cost of the original. 

Conditions; 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and only one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(2) Advertisements in which prices are mentioned must contain the name and 
address of the advertiser. A nom-de-plume or box number only is not 
su£&cient, and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisements will 
not be accepted. 

(3) Advertisements will he classified strictly in accordance with the subject-matter 
of the announcement, determined by the first item mentioned and cannot be 
inserted under irrelevant headings. 

(4) Displayed, classified advertisements will also be accepted. The charge, how- 
ever, will be lOs. per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction 
for repeats. 

Copy for Advertisements to be in the hands of the Government Printer, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send all advertisements direct to the Government Printer, or write to him for details 
as to taxis for advertisements. 

Popular Bulletins, — ^Bulletins on various agricultural topics are published by the 
Department to meet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of 
cost, etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, 
Pretoria. 

Scientific Publications* — Prom time to time the different Divisions of the Department 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them. 
Other scientific publications issued are : ** The Onderstepoort Journal ”, ** Memoirs of the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa ”, ” Bothalia ”, ” Entomological Memoirs ” and the 
” Annual Reports of the Low Temperature Research Institute Information in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor. Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Press Service. — The Press of South Africa is now supplied with a bulletin of agricultural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is supplied to all newspapers and 
other journals throughout the country. 

Parmer*s Radio Service. — ^In addition to the printed information supplied by the Depart- 
ment to members of the farming community, the Department, in collaboration with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also has a national broadcasting service for 
farmers. Information in regard to times of broadcasting is contained in the programmes 
issued by the Broadcasting Corporation, 

Inquiries. — ^All general inquiries in regard to the above should be addrcKSsed to the 
Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 


D. J. SEYMORE. Editor. 
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Price Review for May 1946.* 

Deciduous Fruit . — On all markets grape and pear consignments 
decreased considerably. Grapes were readily bought at tbe maximum 
conti oiled prices. Pears sold well at higix prices. In comparison 
with prices during the previous month, the price of pears in bushel 
boxes on the Johannesburg market increased irom 15s. dd. to 17s. lOd. 
Apple supplies increased somewhat and the demand was keen and 
high prices ruled. On the Cape Town market Ohenimuri apples 
increased from 13s. 4d. per bushel box in April to 16s. 2d. per bushel 
box in May, and White Winter Pearmain from 14s. 3d. per bushel 
box to 20s. 4d. per bushel box. On the Johannesburg market the 
same varieties showed the following increases, namely, from i3s. Id. 
to 19s. 8d., and from 13s. 2d. to 20s. 3d. 

Tropical Fruit . — Papaws and pineapples were more plentiful, 
and prices consequently decreased gradually. On the Johannesburg 
market the prices of papaws decreased from 5s. 6d. per standard box 
in April to 4s. 9d. per standard box in May; on the Port Elizabeth 
market from 6s. 3d. to 4s. Tcl.; and on the Bloemfontein market from 
4s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. The following decreases in the prices of pineapples 
occurred: — on the Cape Towm market from 11s. 8d. per box in April 
to 7s. 6d. per box in May; on the Port Elizabeth market from 9s. 5d. 
to 8s, 3d.; and on the Bloemfontein market from 9s. 4d. to 8s. 7d. 
The markets were well supplied with avocados, but bananas and 
grenadillas were scarce and dear. 

Citrus Frvdt . — Orange supplies showed a large increase, espe- 
cially tow’ards the end of the month, and buyers were active. Supplies 
were sold at the maximum controlled prices. Lemons and naartjies 
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were offered in limited quantities. Grapefruit, whicli was especially 
plentiful towards the end of the month, received little attention. 

Tomatoes . — The maikets were well supplied with tomatoes. Many 
consignments w’ere green and of inferior quality. The demand was 
good and high prices were realized for good quality. 

Potatoes . — in comparison wuth the previous month, larger sup- 
plies of potatoes were available on most markets. On the East 
London market, notwithstanding larger supplies, there was still a 
continual shoitage of potatoes. Although the quality of potatoes was 
better, a large portion of the consignments consisted of third-grade 
potatoes. 

Onions and Sweet Potatoes . — Good supplies of onions were 
marketed, and the best quality dry consignments realized good prices. 
Adequate consignments of sweet potatoes were offered, and prices 
were maintained at the level of the previous month. 

Vegetables . — Cabbages were offeied in large quantities and prices 
decreased considerably, namely, on the Durban market from 9s. per 
bag in April to 7s. 7d. per bag in May; on the Cape Town market 
from 5s. 8d. to 3s. 4d. ; and on the Johannesburg market from 9s. lOd. 
to 8s. 4d. Caulihovver consignments were fair, and prices decreased 
considerably, especially on the following markets: — on the Cape 
Town market from 15s. 4d. per bag in April to 5s. 3d. per bag in May; 
and on the Durban maiket from 12s. 4d. to 3s. lid. Carrots, beetroot, 
turnips and marrows were offered in large supplies and the demand 
and prices weakened gradually. Fair supplies of beans reached the 
markets and were sold at lower prices than those of the previous 
month, namely, on the Durban market from 3s. id. per pocket in 
April to 2s. 4d. ner pocket in May; on the Cape Town market from 
3s. 4d. to 3s, ; ana on the Johannesburg market from 2s. 7d. to is. 9d. 
Green-pea consignments decreased and prices increased. 

Fodder . — The Johannesburg market %vas well supplied with teff 
grass. Lucerne was offered in limited quantities and usually realized 
the controlled price. Fair quantities of chaff' and sw^eet grass sold 
well. Green lucerne and green barley realized good prices. Oats are 
practically unobtainable. 

Poultry and Poultry Products . — Limited quantities of eggs 
reached the markets. On the Johannesburg market fowls were fairly 
plentiful, while reasonable numbers of ducks and turkeys were also 
offered. On the other markets poultry consignments were small. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and Pastoral 
Products. 

This index (see table elsewhere in this issue) increased from 174 in 
April to 184 in May. This considerable increase is due to the fact 
that the producer’s prices of maize have been increased as from 1 
May 1946, and also because kaffircorn prices rose particularly high 
since the control measures, as announced in the June issue of Crops 
and Markets, 'were abolished. 

The index for ‘‘ Hay ” decreased from 176 in April to 170 in 
May as a result of the decrease in the prices of lucerne and teff hay.^ 

The index for Other Field Crops/’ decreased from 299 in April 
to 286 in May as a result of the decreases in the market price of 
potatoes, sweet potatoes and dry beans. 

The index for Pastoral Products ” increased slightly from 118 
in April to 119 in May as a result of the increase in 'tne price of 
mohair. 
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As a result of the seasonal decrease in the prices of cattle, viz., 
from 1G8 in April to 105 in May, the index for ‘‘ Slaughter Stock ’’ 
showed a further decrease in comparison with the previous month. 

The index for Poultry and Poultry Products increased from 
320 in April to 332 in May as a result of the increases in the prices 
of eggs, fowls and turkeys. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union during 
May 1946. 

Rainfall , — Scattered showers occurred in the western Cape Pro- 
vince, south-western and north-w'estern Cape, as well as in the Karoo. 
The Transkei, Natal and the north-western Orange Free State also 
experienced scattered showers. In some areas, however, rain is still 
urgently needed. 

Pastures , — In the north-western Cape Province, the Karoo and 
Border area the pasture is still fair, except in ceitain districts where 
it is scarce and dry. As a result of scattered showers the pasture in 
the remainder of the Union is still satisfactory. 

Stock , — The condition of stock in the Cape Province is generally 
good. Lumpy skin disease still occurred in the north-western Cape, 
and scab disease was also fairly prevalent. In the Bolder area there 
were cases of horse- and gallsickness. In Natal nagnna still caused 
considerable losses among stock. The condition of stock in the Trans- 
vaal is still good. Lumpy skin disease occurred in the eastern High- 
veld and in the northern areas, and is also now beginning to make an 
appearance in the Lowveld region. In the Orange Free State the 
condition of stock is fair, but lumpy skin disease still occurs in all 
parts. 

Crops , — In the north-western Cape Province the winter crops are 
generally promising, although more rain is necessary to help the 
young crops through the winter. Pea and bean crops are also 
promising. It is expected that the native production of maize and 
kaffircorn in the Border area will be better than the yields of the two 
past seasons. Good maize crops are also expected in the Transkei and 
the native production will also be considerably above that of the two 
past seasons. 

As a result of the drought, crops in Natal, especially in Zululand, 
will be below normal. Summer and winter cereals in the Transvaal 
are promising and reasonable crops are expected. In the Orange Free 
State, since the frosts were late, summer cereals, especially late maize, 
were still able to ripen and reasonable crops are expected. 

As a result of the favourable weather conditions, the farniers 
were ^ahle to sow wheat extensively and the young wheat is very 
promising. 


The Onion Position. 

According to reports received from the nrincipal onion-producing 
areas of the Western Province it appears tnat this year’s crop is the 
heaviest yet obtained. In all the areas there has this year been an 
increase which varies from 20 per cent, to 40 per cent, in comparison 
with last year’s crop. 

On the whole, the quality this year is considerably better. Almost 
everywhere onions were very healthy and ripened well. During the 
crop period farmers had very favourable weather so that the crop was 
stored in an e;$cellent condition. 
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Jtdij 194G 


I'xUiMliNG liN 8<iUTH AFlilCA 


In tlie Vyel)ooin area the crop was slightly later than usual 
owing* to late planting, consequently, a few loose onions are still 
available which bj' this time in other years would already have been 
marketed. 

In comparison urith last year, the increases in the different areas 
are estimated as follows: — 


Tulbagli and Ceres 30 i)er cent. 

Worcester 20 per cent. 

Villiersdorp 20 per cent. 

Vyeboom 20 per cent. 

Elgin 20 per cent. 

Botrivicr 25 per cent. 

C«%ledon 25 per cent. 

Diepgat 20 per cent. 

Stanford and Bredasdorp 25 per cent. 

Riviersonder-end 30 per cent. 

Greyton and Middelplaas 40 per cent. 

Langkloof. 50 per cent. 


The present prices on the local markets still compare very favour- 
ably with those of last year. The fact, however, is that thus far only 
the relatively small quantities of loose onions have been marketed. 
Loose onions were scarce because the crop was of sucli good quality. 

Last yearns crop, i.e., the 1944-45 crop, was estimated to be about 
10 per cent, greater than that of the previous season. As the last 
census survey of onions was taken in 1936-37, an estimate of last 
yearns actual production could only be made on a percentage estimate. 
The Cape crop 'was then estimated as follows: — 


Reaped 

1943-44 


(Bags 120 lb.) 
77,623 


Expected Crop 
1944-45 
Bags 120 lb.) 
83,982 


Whereas the Cape croi) is thus about 20 per cent, higher this 
year than that of last year, the number of bags of 120 lb. is estimated 
to be at least 100,000. According to the 1936-37 census the number 
of bags for the Cape Province was more than 209,000, so that this 
year’s crop is about 50 per cent, less than that of 1936-37. According 
to the abovementioned census, the Cape production was then about 
77 per cent, of the total of the Union, Transvaal production about 16 
per cent., and that of the Orange Free State about 7 per cent. These 
proportions are probably still approximately the same this year. 

For the week ended 23 May 1946 prices on the eight most 
important markets were as follows : — 



Lowest 

Price. 

i 

Highest 

Price. 

Average 

Price. 


s, d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

Cape Town 

.3 0 

10 0 

12 7 

Johannesburg j 

8f0 

16 0 

12 5 

Durban. 

5 0 

24 0 

15 8 

Bloemfontein. 

5 0 

25 0 

11 11 

East London 

10 0 

17 (> 

14 0 

Pietermaritzburg 

10 0 

16 9 

13 2 

Port Elizabeth 

7 () 

: 14 0 

10 2 

Pretoria 

i 5 6 

17 0 

13 n 


Although there is a considerable difference between the lowest 
and the highest prices of the various cities, it will be noticed that 
the average prices do. not differ much, except in the case of Durban 
vrheire the offerings were helow normal. 
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Crops ai^d Markets. 


April Estimate of expected Summer Grops^ 
1945/46 Season. 



Average 
production, | 
1936-45. 

Final estimated 
production, i 

1944-45. 

Estimated 
production, 
April, 1946. 

Kaffircorn (bags 200 lb.) : — 
(Europeans only) — 

Cape Province 

] 12,000 

135,000 

135,000 

Natal 

47,000 

28,000 

20,00!) 

Transvaal 

I 488,000 

266,000 

564,000 

Orange Free State 

118,000 

130,000 

59,000 

Uniox 

765,000 

[ 559,000 

778,000 

Potatoes (bags, 150 lb.) : — 1 

Cape Province 

727,000 

900.000 

! 727,0! »o 

Natal 

247,000 

246,000 

2i:3,0!)0 

Transvaal 

1,025,000 

883,000 

1,519,000 

Orange Free Stats 

530,000 

432,000 

452,000 

Union 

2,529,000 

2,461,000 

2,911,000 


Maize Crop Estimate, 1945/46 Season. 


Particulars for the diSerent areas are as follo^s^s: — 



Average 

production (9 | 

years) 1936/37- i 
1944/45. i 

Final estimate, 1 Estimate April, 

1 1944-45. 1 1946. 

i 

Caps Province 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Ora.nge Free State 

Union 

(bags, 200 lb.) 

2.470.000 

2.100.000 
9,043,000 
8,488, OCO 

(bags, 200 lb.) 1 (bags, 200 lb.) 

1. 410.000 i 2,510.000 

2.010.000 1 2,080,000 

i 6,630,000 1 8,410,000 

i 8,340,000 ' 5,750,000 

22,101,000 j 18,390,000 j 18,750,000 



Groundnut Crop Estimate, 1945/46 Season. 

The Division of Economics and Markets is now in a position to 
announce that, according to reports received from crop correspondents 
and other sources towards the end of May, it is estimated that the 

E resent commercial groundnut crop will be approximately 240^000 
ags (of 100 lb. unshelled). 

Attention is drawn to the fact that, apart from the Springbok 
Plats where approximately 85 per cent, of the Union crop is pro- 
duced, there has also been an increased production in the Waschhank 
area in the Dundee district of Natal. 

During the present season groundnuts are even being pi^oduced 
•in the northern Orange Free State in the vicinity of Parys and Yrede- 
fort, where there has been no production in the past. In the Vaai^ 
hartz area a sniall quantity is also being produced* 
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Farming in South xVfrtca 


J'uly 1946 


Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on 

Municipal Markets 









Ttthkby Cooks 



Eggs. 


Fowls (Live, each). | 

(Live, each). 

SBAROy 

Johannes- 

Durban, 








(1 July to 

burg, 

New- 

Cape 







30 June). 

New- 

laid. 

Town. 

Johannes- 

Durban. 

Cape 

Johannes- 

Durban. 

Cape 


laid. 

Per 

Per 

1 burg. 


Town. 

burg. 


To;\-n. 


Per 

Dozen. 

100. 

i 







Doi^en. 

1 









8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

1038-39 

1 0 

1 1 

7 a 

2 6 

2 4 

2 7 

10 7 

12 7 

10 3 

1939-40 

0 11 

1 3 

7 4 

2 6 

2 5 

2 5 

10 2 

12 5 

9 3 

1940-41 

1 1 

1 3 

8 3 

2 a 

2 10 

3 0 

8 5 

12 0 

9 8 

1941-42 

1 6 

1 9 

10 7 

3 5 

3 4 

3 7 

12 10 

16 2 

14 4 

1942-43 

1 10 

2 0 

13 5 

4 6 

4 2 

4 8 

16 3 

10 10 

15 0 

1943 44 

2 1 

2 2 

14 2 

5 3 

5 3 

5 6 

16 7 

20 6 

15 8 

1944-45 

' 1 11 


14 10 

5 1 

5 6 

5 9 

16 8 

18 5 

18 7 

1945— 










January 

2 3 

2 2 

17 10 

4 5 

5 2 

5 6 

12 8* 

17 8 

17 0 

February 

2 6 

2 6 

19 10 

4 7 

6 5 

5 6 

12 0 

21 2 

15 a 

March 

2 9 

2 10 

20 5 

4 8 

5 6 

5 7 

12 9 

12 4 

15 6 

April 

3 2 

3 2 

22 7 

5 1 

5 10 

5 6 

13 0 

13 1 

15 1 

May 

8 3 

3 8t 

26 0 

5 4 

4 a 

5 4 

13 10 

14 9 

15 1 

June 

3 2 

3 5 

25 11 

5 11 

6 1 

5 11 

13 0 

16 7 

21 1 

Julv 

1 lot 

2 0 

16 5 

0 4 

6 6 

6 2 

17 5 

15 10 

19 5 

August 

1 7 

1 6 

11 11 

6 1 

6 8 

6 0 

18 4 

18 9 

22 2 

September 

1 5 

1 5 

11 0 

5 6 

6 3 

6 1 

17 10 

19 7 

24 8 

October 

1 6 

1 7 

10 11 

4 8 i 

5 a 

5 8 

17 3 

20 5 

13 8 

November 

1 7 

1 8 

11 7 

4 4 

5 5 

6 7 

15 6 

20 1 

23 6 

December 

2 0 

2 2 

14 1 

4 5 

5 4 

5 5 

14 0 

17 7 


1946— 










January ... 

2 4 

2 7 

18 3 

4 6 

5 5 

5 6 

14 1 

14 8 

— 

February 

2 8 

2 10 

20 11 

4 3 

6 5 

5 4 

12 0 

15 10 


March 

3 0 

3 2 

21 6 

4 7 

5 9 

6 8 

12 4 

14 3 

— 

April 

3 6 

3 9 

27 2 

6 1 

B 7 

5 6 

12 5 

12 9 


May 

3 6 

3 10 

28 6 

5 8 

5 9 

5 3 

13 9 

18 0 



* Prices of Turkeys : Live, each, 
t Large, Grade I. 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets. 


Sbaron 

Beans (Pocket 20 Ib.). 

Geebn Peas (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Caerots (Bag), (a). 

(1 Julv to 

30 June.) 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 


8. d. 

8. d. 

s. 

d. 

6. 

d. , 

8. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

1938-39 

1 8 

2 3 

2 


2 

4 

1 9 

1 

2 

3 

8 

2 6 

6 1 

1940-41 

1 a 

2 9 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 4 

2 

8 

6 

9 

4 a 

13 4 

19a 42 

2 7 


2 

6 

3 a 

3 3 

3 

4 

8 

5 

8 11 

17 2 

194^-43 

8 1 

4 3 

3 

mm 

3 

3 

2 10 

3 

9 

5 

1 

8 9 

13 2 

1943-44 

3 8 

4 a 

3 

ia 

4 a 

4 10 

1 4 a 

9 a 

11 1 

20 2 

1944-45 

1945— 

3 7 

6 1 

4 

1 

4 

9 

4 1 

5 

5 

8 

3 

9 11 

19 10 

January 

1 10 


2 

4 

4 

3 

1 9 

6 

7 

7 

7 

3 X 

10 2 

February 

1 7 

3 4 

2 

3 

5 

5 

6 9 

7 

4 

7 

8 

6 a 

19 1 

March 

2 3 

4 a 

2 

6 

7 

7 

12 0 

6 

7 

9 

5 

6 3 

25 4 

April 

1 11 

2 8 

1 

fsm 

4 

4 

6 6 

4 

0 

8 

6 

13 9 

19 6 

May 

3 3 

5 8 

2 

3 

5 

9 

9 a 

3 

1 

9 

5 

8 7 

21 6 

June 

4 3 

4 2 

5 

0 

4 

9 

7 9 

3 

8 

10 

0 

10 10 

13 9 

Juiv 

9 TO 


5 

vm 

8 

2 

a 7 

8 

S 

10 

1 

16 4 

20 a 

August 

7 4 1 

6 4 

6 


5 

8 

7 10 

5 

5 

13 

4 

17 a 

12 a 

Sephimber. . . . , 

3 1 1 

5 9 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 1 

2 

4 

7 

5 

12 8 

16 8 

October...,.,,. 

3 8 1 

5 4 

4 

9 

4 

4 

3 6 

7 

7 

9 

6 

9 10 

20 a 

November 

1 6 ! 

3 4 

2 

4 

9 

0 

4 0 

9 

4 

9 

8 

8 8 

16 4 

December 

1946— 

January, ..... . 

2 4 

2 3 

2 

8 

12 

1 


12 

5 

10 

9 

7 XO 

13 10 

3 4 

1 11 

5 

6 

8 

8 

10 11 

14 

7 

9 

S 

6 2 

16 0 

February 

1 11 


2 

3 

6 

5 


6 

4 

7 

3 

7 a 

14 1 

March 

2 10 

1 1 

2 

5 

6 

1 


3 

4' 

8 10 

8 1 

23 10 

April. 

2 7 

3 4 1 

.3 

1 1 

5 

7 


4 10 1 

10 

2 

9 3 1 

24 2 

May 

X 9 

3 0 1 

2 

2 i 

7 

2 

3 10 

1i 

5 10 

7 

1 

6 3 

18 8 


; vi of Midi vary, but oo tho average we approximately as foUo\»8 Johsnnesbtirg, 1$0 !b* j Cape 

Borban, 120 lb. 









Cbops and Markets 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39=101).) 


Sbasok 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Summer ! 
cereals. 

(fl) 

Winter 

cereals. 

(&) 

Hay. 

(e) 

Other 

fltld 

crops. 

id) 

Pnstoral 

products 

(e) 

Dairy | 
products. ‘ 

(/) i 

Slaiishter 

stock. 

(^) 

Pouitry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

m 

Com- 

bined 

mdex. 

Wbiohts. 

19 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

6 

n»o 

1938-49 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

9? 

93 

1939-40 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

1940-41 

109 

118 

106 

156 

102 

103 

no 

104 

108 

1941-42 

121 

134 

US 

203 

102 

131 

134 

14.5 

123 

1942-43 

1 160 

149 

144 

1.59 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943-44 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

1.54 

182 

204 

157 

1944-45 i 

' 184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

‘ 187 

163 

1945- 

January 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 i 

173 

200 

163 

February 

184 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225* 

164 

March 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 

237 

165 

April.... 

184 

183 

173 

240 

122 

180 

169 

203 

166 

May.... 

199 

183 

173 

287 

122 

184 

163 

272 

170 

June.......... 

199 

183 

190 

320 

123 

184 

170 

202 

172 

July 

199 

leS 

191 

315 

118 

210 

175 

210 

170 

August 

199 

183 

191 

333 

118 

210 

179 

UO 

169 

September 

199 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

166 

170 

October........ 

199 

183 

189 

383 

118 

210 

187 

106 

171 

November 

199 

190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

178 

172 

December 

199 

190 

194 

341 

1J7 

204 

183 

202 

172 

1946 

January. ...... 

109 

190 

191 

349 

118 

204 

179 

233 

174 

February 

199 

190 

168 

308 

118 

186 

175 

256 

171 

MAreh 

199 

190 

i 160 

283 

US 

1 186 

171 

277 

171 

April 

199 

190 

176 

299 

118 

i 186 

; 168 

320 

174 

^lAy. 

250 

190 

170 

286 

119 

186 

165 

332 

184 


(а) Maize aoa k'lll'rcorn. 
lb) Wheat, oars aD«l rye. 

(б) LtLoeme ana teil h&y* 


id) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
onions and dried beans. 

(e) \Vool, mohair, hides and skins. 


(/ ) Buttelfal, eheese njilk and 
I'oiideusinw milk. 

(<?) Cattle, fttieep and pma. 

(h) Powla. turkeys and eggs. 


Average Prices of 


Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 
Markets. 


SHASOH 
<1 July to 
30 June). 


1 Cabbages (Bag), (a) 

CAULItLOWKK (Bag), (a) 

Tomvtoeb (Trays 15 lb.). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban, 

Johannesburg. 

Ko."- Other. | Durbaa. 



8 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1988-39 

3 

10 

8 

0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

1 

8 

8 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

0 

10 

1940-41 

5 

10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

3 

n 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1941-42 

S 

10 

5 

5 


5 

5 

9 

5 

7 

7 

n 

3 

1 

1 

ft 

2 

3 

1 

6 

3942-43 

s 

6 

5 

11 

1 

‘ 9 

1 

5 

0 

6 

9 

7 

0 

3 

4 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1943-44 

11 

1 

7 

4 

17 

6 

9 

2 

6 

2 

12 

1 

5 

5 

2 

9 

3 

7 

2 

0 

1944-45 

9 

7 

6 

11 

18 

5 

. 7 

5 

6 

6 

9 

8 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 

1 

9 

1915- 





















January 

8 

0 

4 

9 

35 

8 

6 

8 

— 


6 

1 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

2 

Fehniary 

7 

8 

8 

0 

22 

4 

9 

5 

6 

11 


— 

8 

0 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Mamli 

8 

5 

10 

5 

24 

I 

8 

8 


- 

8 

0 

1 3 

4 

! 1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

4 

April 

8 

7 

7 

13 

34 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7 

i 11 

4 

3 

4 

I 

5 

2 

6 

1 

7 

May 

7 

6 

5 

4 

31 

2 

7 

3 

0 

5 

10 

10 

4 

0 

1 

10 

2 

4 

1 

10 

June 

8 

11 

4 

3 

30 

6 

11 

7 

7 

7 

14 

10 

.8 

11 

2 

! 

3 

0 

1 

1 

JlllV.. 

12 

2 

5 

4 

11 

0 

12 

3 

5 

7 

11 

0 

3 

7 

1 

10 

2 

9 

1 

2 

August 

12 

0 

9 

7 

8 

11 

10 

0 

8 

2 

12 

3 

5 

2 

3 

2 

8 

4 

1 

5 

September 

12 

2 

11 

7 

10 

8 

11 

8 

9 

0 

14 

10 ; 

6 

7 

3 

1 

3 

10 

1 

10 

October 

10 

1 

12 

1 

16 

3 

17 

0 

5 

9 

11 

0 

6 

2 ! 

2 

8, 

3 

1 

1 

8 

November 

10 

9 

9 

11 

16 

0 

12 

9 

S 

0 



5 

7 

2 

8 

4 

0 

1 

b 

Desember 

1916— 

January. 

14 

2 

9 

10 

17 

7 

26 

•0 

8 

0 


- 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

11 

' 1 

1 

9 

7 

8 

0 

14 

8 

14 

5 

9 

0 

— 

4 

3 

1 

10 

2 

5 

1 

3 

February 

7 

3 

9 

1 

18 

1 

10 

10 

0 

6 

, — 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

n 

1 

3 

March 

8 

11 

7 

3 

14 

4 

7 

2 

9 

S 

3 

4 

6 

2 

3 

8 

2 

6 

1 

6 

ApHl 

9 

10 

6 

8 

9 

0 

6 

7 

15 

4 

12 

4 

8 

1 

3 

6 

2 

8 

2 

0 

May..;, 

8 

4 

3 

4 

7 

7 

7 

2 

5 

3 

8 

11 

6 

3 

2 

11 

3 

8 

2 

a 


W*»i«ht# at hagR vary, but on the average are ai»proximateIy as follows ; For cabbages— Johannesburg, 160 
!b. : Cape Town, 105 Ib. , and Durban, 00 ]h. For cauMower— Johannesburg, 100 1b. ; Cape Town, 65 lb. 
and Durban, 85 lb. 
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Faraijing SouTij Africa 


July 1946 


Average Prices of Apples, Pears and Grapes on Municipal Markets^ 




Apples (Bushel box). 



Peaes 

Geapes 








(Bushel box). 

(Tray). 










Johan- 

SEASON 

Johannesburg. 

Cape Town 


Johannesburg. 

nesbury. 

(1 July to 










30 June). 

Oheni- 

muri. 

White 

Winter 

Pear- 

main. 

Wem- 

mers- 

hoek. 

Oheni- 

mun. 

White 

Winter 

Pear- 

main. 

Wem- 

mers- 

hoek. 

N.M. 
No. 1. 

Other. 

Ali kinds. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. <1. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1938-39 

7 2 

6 0 

5 10 

7 3 

8 0 

4 3 

6 7 

4 2 

1 3 

1940-41 

8 4 

7 1 

6 4 

8 11 

10 S 

5 0 

8 11 

6 3 

1 8 

1941 42 

8 11 

7 11 

7 3 

9 1 

10 9 

6 9 

7 3 

8 0 

1 11 

1942-43 

14 9 

11 6 

9 1 

10 8 

12 11 

6 11 

— 

10 8 

1 10 

1943-44 

12 2 

11 3 

9 11 

13 10 

11 2 

5 10 

— 

14 11 

3 7 

1944-45 

1945— 

14 9 

13 5 

11 6 

12 0 

12 0 

8 3 

— 

13 2 

6 10 

January 

18 5 

14 4 

— , 

16 11 

— 


— 

16 5 

5 2 

February 

15 6 

15 0 

8 3 

12 10 

— 



12 9 

2 4 

March 

12 2 

12 3 

S' 1 

12 7 

16 5 

10 3 

— 

13 3 

1 10 

Apiil 

12 2 

12 11 

14 5 

13 7 

13 7 

8 0 

— 

11 9 

2 5 

May 

15 5 

11 6 

— 

15 1 

18 10 

9 1 

— 

11 3 


June 

17 6 

18 0 

-13 11 

17 2 

20 3 


— 

. — 


Julv 

19 11 

20 9 

„ 

17 9 

20 8 





August 

22 0 

19 4 

19 6 

20 4 

23 0 

— 

— 

— 

11 10 

September 

22 2 

21 3 

— 

21 7 

21 11 

18 10 

— 


8 11 

Occober 

23 10 

25 3 

— . 

21 11 

22 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

November 

32 3 

24 0 

— . 

27 3 

29 10 

— 

— 

9 2 


December 

1940— 

20 0 

12 0 

— 

27 5 

27 5 

— 

— 

20 9 

7 6 

January 

IS 8 ‘ 

22 10 ^ 

— 

— . 

— 


— 

15 9 

3 7 

February 

15 6 ! 

13 7 i 

12 0 

15 5 

i 15 2 

5 6 



13 4 

1 5 

March 

12 11 i 

14 4 i 

10 11 

12 10 

i 14 1 

12 8 

— 

13 5 

3 6 

April 

13 1 i 

13 2 1 

13 5 

33 4 

> 14 3 

15 2 I 


16 3 j 


May 

19 8 ' 

20 3 

21 3 

16 2 

1 20 4 

15 2 1 

— 

17 10 I 

~~ 


Prices of Avocados and Papaws on Municipal Markets. 


Season. 

Avocados (Per Tray), (a) 

PapaWS. (5) 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town 

Std. 

Box. 

Durban. 

Tray. 

Johannesburg. 

Port 

Eliza- 

beth 

Std, 

Box. 

Bloem- 

fontein 

Std. 

Box. 

Ordi- 

nary. 

n.m:. 

Ordi- 

nary 

Std. 

Box, 

N.M. 

Std. 

Box. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

1938-39 

1 6 

0 11 

1 3 

1 11 

2 0 

0 10 

1 

7 

2 0 

2 0 

i 8 

1939-40 

2 1 

1 2 

1 9 

2 11 

2 3 

0 10 

1 

4 

1 9 

1 11 

1 6 

1940-41 

1 10 

0 10 

1 5 

2 4 

2 1 

1 1 

1 

9 

2 2 

2 3 

1 9 

194 J -42 

2 4 

1 7 

2 1 

3 4 

2 5 

0 10 

1 

10 

2 1 

1 11 

2 0 

1942-43 

3 1 

1 8 

2 10 

4 3 

3 2 

1 2 

2 

1 

2 7 

2 2 

2 0 

1943-44 

4 I 

1 6 

3 7 

5 8 

3 2 

1 6 

2 

5 

3 6 

S 3 

2 7 

1944-45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 4 

1 6 

3 

1 

4 1 

3 5 

3 0 

1945— 

January,. . . . 

3 ir 



4 10 

7 2 

8 10 

1 5 

4 

1 

4 9 

6 5 

3 « 

February 

2 0 

2 3 

2 6 

4 3 

2 8 

1 10 

5 

11 

7 6 


5 5 

March 

2 0 

0 11 

2 3 

4 4 

4 10 

1 10 

5 

4 

6 9 

— 

4 10 

April 

1 10 

1 0 10 

2 7 

3 U 

4 9 1 

1 sr 

4 

5 

6 2 

4 11 

4 6 

Muv 

; 2 4 

0 9 

2 5 

4 3 

4 7 

1 6 

3 

7 

5 0 

4 7 

2 11 

June 

1 2 4 

2 5 

2 10 

6 1 

4 4 

1 n 

3 

7 

4 6 

4 0 

3 6 

July 

3 4 

2 4 

3 10 

5 8 

4 2 

1 9 

4 

10 

5 9 

4 11 

5 0 

August 

1 6 8 

3 10 

6 2 

7 4 

5 10 : 

1 6 

4 

10 

6 1 

6 3 

5 0 

September., . . 

’ 5 4 

3 1 

6 5 

7 0 

3 3 

1 ’4 

3 

3 

4 1 

2 7 

3 6 

Oetoiier 

* 7 2 

8 8 

8 1 

7 4 

2 7 

1 6 

2 

5 

8 5 

2 2 

2 4 

Noveml)er 

1 *9 5 1 

8 6 

6 6 

8 0 

3 6 

2 0 

2 

7 

3 7 

6 7 

8 2 

December. 

1 7 8 ' 

1 0 

7 1 

— 

4.4 

1 0 

3 11 

5 7 

5 10 ■ 

3 6 

1046— 

January 

1 8 1 

1 8 

5 10 

9 2 

3 10 

1 6 

4 

5 

7 11 

6 4 

8 11 

February 

! 3 4 

0 10 

3 1 

5 0 

2 10 

1 5 

7 

1 

5 6 

5 6 

4 7 

March 

' 2 11 

3 7 

2 8 

4 0 

— 

1 1 

6 

6 

7 8 

6 4 

5 8 

April 

1 % 8 

1 11 

3 4 

4 9 

5 5 

1 I 

5 

6 

7 11 

6 3 

4 6 

May.. 

3 0 

1 10 

3 7 

5 5 

5 X 

1 1 

4 

9 

5 S 

4 7 

4 2 


(a) Season i January to SI Uecember^ 
(&> Season X April to 31 
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Lumpy Skin Disease in Game* 

An observant farmer recently sent to Onderstepoort lesions which 
he discovered on the skin of a duiker he had shot. These lesions- 
very closely resemble those seen on animals suffering’ from lumpy-skin 
disease. 'D’nfortunately it was not possible to make absolutely sure 
because the material was already too old. 

If the presence of this disease among game is confirmed, the 
implications are obvious. An already complicated and difficult 
problem will become even more so. Not only might game assist in 
spreading the disease, but there would be a real danger of its 
becoming enzootic in some suitable species of wild animal. (Such 
animals are known as carriers.) 

For these reasons it would be appreciated by the Veterinary 
Division if anyone who happens to shoot buck, would make a point 
of examining the skin for lumps, and, if anything suspicious is 
found, to forward to Onderstepoort fresh pieces of skin preserved in 
formalin or, if that is not available, simply packed in dry salt. 

(Director of Veterinary Services.) 


Prices of Vaccines* 

As from 1 August 1946 the prices of the undermentioned 
vaccines will be altered as follows: — 

Vaccines, Old Prices, 'New prices. 

Bloedpens 4s. 2d. per 100 doses 5s. Od. per 100 doses. 

Bluetongue 4s. 2d. per 100 doses 5s. Od. per 100 doses. 

Chicken pox 3s. 6d* per 100 doses 2s. 6d. per 100 doses* 

Anthrax 2s. 6d. per 100 doses 5s. Od. per 100 doses. 

Fowl pox vaccine will be sold in 100 dose bottles only, i.e., 
the minimum quantity supplied will be 100 doses. 

Bluetongue vaccine will be sold in. bottles of 10, 20, 50, 100, 
and 150 doses, and no longer in bottles of 12 and multiples of 12. 

Two types of fowl-pox vaccine will be issued and the strength 
of vaccine sent will depend on the age of the fowls and turkeys* 
It is therefore absolutely essential, when ordering, to give the age 
in weeks of the fowls’ and turkeys. The old type of weak vaccine 
(pigeon-pox virus) is for fowls and turkeys up to one month and 
over three months. The other new type of strong vaccine (chicken- 
pox virus) is for fowls and turkeys from one to three months old* 
The price for both types is the same, viz. 2s. 6d. per 100 doses. 

(Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort). 


Nursery Quarantines. 


The following nursery quarantines were in force on 1 July 1946; — 

(1) Buurobin Nurseries, Bothas Hill, Natal, on poplars (all), for red 
scale* 



(2) Howdett*s Westville, Durban, on Engenias (all), for circular purple 
scale. / 
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Editorial : 

Research Needs in the Soil Conser- 
vation Campaign. 

S INCE the threat of soil erosion and the wastage of natural 
resources have been demonstrated in films, lectures and in the 
press, thinking people have come to realize the need for drastic 
action and have called for and approved a national campaign with 
the passing of the Soil Conservation Bill. 

The form which this campaign will take has also been indicated, 
and methods of checking erosion and restoring soil health are known 
to consist of proper veld management, contour farming, afforestation, 
crop rotations, sound manurial practice, ley and contour strip 
cropping, flood-water control, the construction of dams and weirs, 
silt control, the conservative use of underground water and the 
proper siting of roads and railways. 

These are the lines on which we know we have to proceed, but 
our experience of soil conservation under conditions in the Union is 
still limited. On veld management, a subject of paramount impor- 
tance, particularly throughout the drier regions of the country, 
research has been carried out in certain areas, but in the western 
Earoo, Orange Free State and Transvaal there are very wide gaps 
in our knowledge of the problems of veld management, although in 
these large areas the whole farming system is based on the produc- 
tivity and well-being of the veld. In these parts the veld is being 
grossly mismanaged and is generally in a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition. To take another example: What do we know about ley 
rotations for the maize-producing areas? It is certain that, over a 
large portion of these cropping areas, a perennial ley grass and 
proper rotations present one of the means for stabilizing the soil. 
But at present we have not the seed supplies to embark on ley 
cropping on anything but an insignificant scale. Although seed 
supplies of Rhodes, Paspalum and rye grasses are obtainable, these 
grasses are of little use in the drier parts. Suitable heavy-yielding 
grasses have been found, however, but as yet seed supplies of 
these are virtually non-existent and commercial production must be 
started without delay. The large amount of seed needed for the. 
revegetation of denuded veld is similarly not obtainable either in 
commerce or from departmental sources; but although methods of 
harvesting and use are still in the experimental stage, rapid ad- 
vances are now being made. The effectiveness of contour banks, 
grass contour strips and silt traps depends in large measure on the 
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rapid revegetation of the disturbed soil with suitable plants, whether 
grass or soil-binding plants or thorn barriers. Our resources of 
seed and suitable plant supplies for this are as yet totally inadequate 
to meet the needs of the soil conservation campaign. 

Then there is the wider problem of 'fitting agricultural practice 
and soil conservation to the economic needs and financial resources 
of the country. We have no difficulty in finding examples of suc- 
cessful conservation work in other countries, particularly in America, 
but America’s soil conservation problems are not entirely comparable 
with our own. Her snow-capped mountains, extensive forests and 
her climate give her an advantage over our country in respect of 
agricultural potentialities; she has vast financial resources, large 
navigable rivers, immensely rich soils and a large European popu- 
lation. 

South Africa, on the other hand, is a younger ’’ country with 
a small percentage of enlightened population. Conditions of land 
use have changed more recently, and the millions of tradition-bound 
illiterate natives who work the land will not make the task of 
applying suitable methods of conservation to the new conditions any 
easier, since static land use and intensive farming do not fit in with 
the natives’ traditions. 

The initial work on conservation that has been done in the 
Union has shown great promise; but, because conditions in America 
are so different from those in the TJnion, experimental work must 
be extended to deal with the problems that are peculiar to South 
Africa. If we follow America too closely, we shall risk over- 
capitilization and grave loss unnecessarily. 

Similarly, it is not wise to build on the knowledge that may be 
obtained from the East, with its teeming millions of peasants with 
a low standard of living, often also with abundant energy and bigb 
intelligence. If we hope to achieve soil stability by Eastern methods, 
we are in danger of over-rating the mental capacities and ability for 
hard and responsible effort of our native peoples, and we would have 
to assume that an intensive peasant agriculture is possible and 
desirable in this country. 

The fact must be faced that there is no direct precedent, no 
example which we can unreservedly follow. The problems of soil 
conservation must he approached from first principles, with 
initial general guidance from the small amount of local evidence 
and the work done overseas. 

Therefore, a vigorous research service, spread over all the 
different regions of the country in a network of research stations, is 
an immediate and vital need for this campaign to save the soil. 
Method and procedure have been worked out, and work is proceeding 
under great diflficulties on account of the lack of trained staff and 
the very limited facilities that have been granted. 

Research must,^ however, proceed beyond the mere seeking for 
remedies for the evils that exist to-day. The country is developing 
rapidly and the r61e of agriculture will change correspondingly. 
There must always be a regard not only for the regional problems, 
hut also for the nation’s needs as a whole. We know that there is a 
relationship in each soil between the amount of feedstuffs that can 
be removed each ye^r, and the replacement needs of the soil — ^needs 
which may be met by restoring the organic matter content (either 
by veld and pasture management or the return of manure and com- 
post), by cultural treatment, or by the application of fertilizers and 
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the employment of rotations. If hut little is removed each year per 
unit area, the expense and effort on replacement are small; if the 
removal rate is increased, replacement and production costs rise 
correspondingly for a time, and then increase disproportionately as 
the law of diminishing returns operates. 

Soil conservation implies that the necessary returns are being 
made to the soil relative to the degree of removal of produce; it 
also implies the conservative use of the plants and perennial vege- 
tation. It is often thought that our knowledge of these matters is 
sufficient, and that with the expenditure of public funds on con- 
servation all will be well, yet every step in the direction of increased 
production and better nutrition of our people — to say nothing of 
export — will call for a greater output from the soil, and a greater 
effort in the direction of fertility maintenance. Experimental 
evidence is needed on this subject now, for the day when the soil 
conservation programme strikes these dominant controls. 

The subsistence needs of the nation as a whole need to be 
reviewed, and decisions must be arrived at as to where and how the 
requirements can be fulfilled. A vegetation map is at present being 
made of the whole Union, and, coupled with the work outlined 
above, will be the means of attaining a sound regionalization of 
farming on ecological lines. The degree of intensification of farm- 
ing in each area must be determined by the national needs for each 
particular commodity, and the price in labour and fertility main- 
tenance that we are able to pay for each region.^ To approach the 
problem, something in the nature of % Subsistence Unit must be 
worked out on each station, but this more advanced phase of research 
can only be effectively carried out when more is known about the 
basis and implications of soil conservation. Relevant questions are: 
What is to be the labour and material costs of soil conservation for the 
scale of production needed by the nation to-day? . . . Should 
increases in production be achieved by an extension of crops into the 
marginal areas, or should increased requirements be met by aug- 
menting the yields in the best suited areas? (As a rule, in the 
marginal areas the cost of fertility maintenance is high.) What 
degree of urbanization is desirable, and what is the ratio of animal 
production to purely crop production that can best meet the people^s 
needs? We know that manure and compost are of great inaportance, 
but supplies of both depend largely on the balance of animals and 
crops. There will of necessity always have to be a very extensive 
amount of cereals and other crops for human consumption. 

Research in conservation must therefore start from ‘ the 
appreciation of problems and needs in each region, disperse into 
specific research projects and experiments, and finally be woven 
together into a useful interpretation, not only for the station and 
particular region, but also for the country as a whole, and — so far 
as imports and exports are concerned — other countries of the 
world as well. 

Soil conservation is not a local problem. The work on stations 
cannot be local; it must be inter-woven into the framework of 
regional, national and economic limitations and demands. 
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Sunscald in Table Grapes* 

M. S. le Roux, Viticulturist, Western Province Fruit 
Research Station, Stellenbosch. 

V^INE-GROWERS in the western Cape Province, especially those 
further inland, periodically suffer severe losses as a result of 
damage caused by the sun. Table-grape growers generally suffer 
most since injury even to only a portion of the bunch, often detracts 
from its decorative value to such an extent as to make it inferior or 
even wholly unsuitable for marketing as table grapes. (Fig. 1). 

These conditions led to the collection of data in regard to the 
relative susceptibility of all the most important varieties of table 
grapes to sunscald, and to the protection offered against sunscald 
by various types of trellises. Particulars about the method of 
collecting these data and the circumstances under which it was done 
as well as the conclusions drawn, are given below. 



Fio. 1. — Almeria (Ohanea?) is a rariety which is so sensitive to snncald that 
even bunches which hang in the shade are often completely disfigured hy 
typical sunken scald spots. 


Material. 

Por the purposes of the experiment a vineyard on the experiment 
farm Bien Donne, Groot Drakenstein, was used. The vineyard 
consisted of fifteen of the most important export varieties, all of 
which had been graftted to Jacquez rootstocks. Further, every 
variety in the vmeyard was -trained on various different types of 
trellises. The soil in the vineyard is a deep, fertile loam which is 
fairly level. Although the vineyard was only in its third growing 
; at the time of the experiment, all the trellises used in the 

\experi:ment were already well covered with shoots, owing to the 
exeeptionally favourable growth conditions. 




SuisrscALD IN Table Geapes. 


Method* 

On 26 December of the year in question the temperature in the 
vineyard rose to a maximum of 103*7^F. In addition the tumidity 
was particularly low. This led to an exceptional decree of suncald 
and consequently conditions were favourable for obtaining data. 

Observations were made on the whole crop on thirty comparable 
vines of each variety w-hich had been trained according to the Italian 
fish-spine and the slanting trellis systems. A count was taken of 
the berries on each individual bunch, based on a careful estimate of 
the percentage of^ berries damaged by the sun. A total of 2,827 
bunches was examined in this way (Table I). 

Table I . — Nuniber of hunches inspected and percentage of sunscald 
in each of fifteen table-grape varieties (26 December 1941). 


Variety. 

No. of 
bunches 
inspected. 

Percen- 

tage 

sunscald. 

Variety. 

No. of 
bunches 
inspected. 

Percen- 

tage 

sunscald. 

White Prince 

126 

33-6 

Gros Noir. 

77 

3-9 

Flaming Tokay 

141 

33-0 

Red Emperor 

98 

3*8 

Raisin Blanc 

355 

25*1 

Waltham Cross,... 

223 

1*1 

Rooi Hanepoot, . . . 

260 

20*4 

Gros Colmar 

350 

0*9 

Almeria., 

50 

19*6 

Henab Turki. 

135 

0*7 

Wit Hanepoot 

299 

18*8 

Alphonse Lavall5e. 

308 

0-4 

Prune de Cazouls.. 

104 

17-2 

Barlinka 

78 

0-3 

Molinera Gorda... . 

123 

8*2 





With a view to comparing the various trellising systems, further 
counts were made on a similar basis on a total of four types of 
trellises in the case of the varieties Prune de Cazouls, Flaming Tokay, 
and Wit Hanepoot. (See Table 2). 

Results and Conclusions. 

The following is a summary and discussion of the results 
obtained: — 

(1) Comparative susceptibility of varieties . — ^The results obtained 
in this connection are given in Table 1 and are further graphically 
represented in Fig. II. 

Grapes of all the varieties concerned had previously received . 
more or less the same treatment for factors likely to ^ influence 
sunscald. Thus, for instance, they received the identical irrigation, 
sulphuring and cultivation treament usual in such experiments. 

It is a well-known fact that a grape is not equally susceptible to 
sunscald at all stages of its development. The higher the acidity, 
the greater the danger of sunscald. Generally speaking, the danger 
is greatest from the stage immediately before the berries attain 
their full size until they begin to change colour. After that the 
acids break up rapidly and the danger, therefore, practically ceases 
to exist. Consequently all these types, which include early as well 
as late varieties, could not have been at an equally susceptible stage 
when they became exposed to the destructive rays of the sun. On 
the whole, the grapes had nevertheless already reached a considerably 
advanced stage of development by 26 December and were at a dange- 
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rous stage as far as susceptibility to sunscald is concerued, since 
none of tbe varieties bad yet begun to change colour. 

It is clear from the data obtained that the susceptibility of 
various varieties to sunscald- differs considerably. Thus, the damage 
varied from less than one per cent, in some cases to more than thirty 
per cent, of the crop in other varieties. In this estimate the fact 
that a small number of damaged berries in the middle of* a bunch 
often makes the whole bunch unfit for table-grape purposes, was not 
even taken into account. 



2 . — ilelative susceptibility of table grapes to sunscald according to Table I. 


White Prince, Flaming Tokay, Raisin Blanc, Hanepoot, Almena 
(Pig, I) and Prune de Cazouls definitely belong to the group of 
sfensititive varieties. Of these Almeria is undoubtedly more sensitive 
is indicated by the figures. In this case (Table II) the crop 
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was far too light to give a reliable comparative figure of its sensiti- 
vity to sunscald. This probably also applies to Barlinka, which 
falls under the less sentitive group, but according to our experience., 
is often badly damaged through sunscald, the more so since it is a 
late variety which is sometimes most severely exposed to the summer 
sun at its most sensitive stage. The data further reveal the interes- 
ting fact that the white and red varieties are, on the whole, most 
subject to sunscald, while the black varieties are more resistant to it. 

(2) Injluence^ of trellising systems. — In order to investigate the 
influence of trellising systems, additional data* were obtained of 8 
to 12 vines of each variety trained on Low Perold and High Perold 
trellises, in the case of the varieties Flaming Tokay, Prune de Cazouls 
and Wit Hanepoot (See Table 2). 

Table 2. — Influence of Trelliaing systems on sunscald in three 
varieties of table- grapes. 


Trelb'sing system. 

No. of 
bunches 
inspected. 

Sunscald peecentage. 

Average 
percentage 
sunscald 
(3 varieties). 

Flaming 

Tokay. 

Prune de 
Cazouls. 

Wit 

Hanepoot. 

Low Perold System, i 

lie 

37 

53 

32 

37 

Fish Spine 

305 

35 i 

23 

25 

28 

High Perold System 

201 1 

25 1 

10 

18 

18 

Slanting Trellis.. . . 

239 

29 i 

12 

11 

17 


It is clear from the data (Table 2) that the height of trellising 
has an important influence on the degree of sunscald. Thus, in the 
case of the Low Perold trellis, the topmost wires of which were 
2 feet 4 inches from the ground, the damage was most severe, being 
on an average 37 per cent, as compared wdth 18 per cent, for exactly 
the same type of trellis, the wires of which were 4 feet 2 inches high. 
In the case of the low trellis the unfavourable difference can be 
attributed to the heat radiated by the earth as well as the smaller 
space allowed for ventilation under the vines. 

Another noteworthy fact is that the sunscald average of 18 to 28, 
viz. 10 per cent., was higher in the case of the Italian fish-spine 
trellis than in that of the High Perold trellis of the same height. 
The greater susceptibility to sunscald of grapes trained on a fish-spine 
trellis can be ascribed to the fact that the wires of this trellis are all 
at the same height, with the result that the grapes hang free of the 
leaves. Bunches on the outside of the trellis are, therefore, often 
caught by the harmful direct rays of the sun. 

The trellis which offers most protection against sunscald is the 
slanting trellis, in spite of the fact that the grapes also hang free 
and that the trellis lies at an angle of 30 degrees to the afternoon sun. 
The posts of the slanting trellis are 4 feet 6 in. high. The protection 
against sunscald is, however, ascribed to the breadth of the trellis^ 
viz. 5 feet. Since the vine* shoot bears its crop close to its base, the 
vines can be pruned in such a way that the crop is not borne on tha 
sides of the trellis, as is the case on the narrow 36-inch fisii-spinu 
trellis. ‘ ' . • . . 

m 
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The OYerhead trellis which also offers good protection against 
snnscald if the vines make luxuriant growth, was not included in this 
comparison. 

Measures against Sunscald 

(1) Give preference to less sentitive varieties like Alphonse 
Lavallee and Waltham Cross, and as far as possible, avoid varieties 
like White Prince, Flaming Tokay, Raisin Blanc, Almeria and Prune 
de Cazouls. This is particularly advisable further inland, e.g. at 
Hex River, where the humidity is low and serious sunscald is of 
common occurrence. 

(2) Where the sentitive varieties cannot be excluded, provision 
should be made for wide and reasonably high trellises, which will 
aft’ord adequate protection for the grapes and allow of good aeration, 
while the bunches hang loose without danger of injury through 
abrasion. Should there still be danger of sunscald, the trellises 
should be laid out from east to west, in so far as this is compatible 
with the requirements in respect of contour, wind, etc. This is the 
direction followed by the sun, and consequently the direct rays will 
always fall more or less vertically where the covering of * leaves 
protects the grapes. 

(3) Be careful in applying sulphur, especially during the hot 
days just before the grapes begin to soften or change colour. The 
acidity of the berry is then at its peak and destructive sunscald is, 
therefore, very common. Do not sulphur during this period unless 
it is essential, and in any case make the application as light and 
even as possible. For the same reason the grapes should as far as 
possible be kept free from dust. 

(4) Accustom the grapes to strong light gradually, by starting 
to sucker and thin out the leaves in good time. Be careful in 
exposing the bunches, especially after a cool early summer; do not 
tie up the shoot too suddenly or break off^ many leaves with a view 
to encouraging change of colour. Where it is necessary to stimulate 
the formation of branches or to obtain firmness, all shoots which 
become floppy at the critical stage should also be topped to prevent 
sudden exposure of the crop to the sun. 

(5) Be careful to preserve the bloom of the bunches against 
unnecessary rubbing by leaves during the pre-thinning of the green 
berries since this waxy layer or bloom assists in protecting the berry 
against sunscald. 

(6) When the crop is being thinned out at the green stage, it 
is preferable to remove the bunches on the outside of the trellis 
which hang lowest and will catch the afternoon sun. 

(7) Guard against insufficient ventilation behind windbreaks 
which have become too dense, since the temperature can rise very 
high under such circumstances, especially where there are hollows 
in the soil. 

(8) Keep the vinyard moist, especially when sunscald can be 
expected, or at least see to it that it has a reasonably luxuriant 
covering of leaves by providing the right drought-resistant rootstock 
md applying the correct general cultivation, fertilizaiion, etc. In 
^dely spaced vineyards, especially on white, sandy soil which reflecl^ 
heat, grapes are very subject to sunscald. 
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Calf Rearing* 

Dr. J. W. Groenewald, Senior Research Officer (Nutrition), Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort and Dr, P. J. v. d. H. 
Schreuder, Senior Professional Officer, Division of Agricultural 
Education and Research. 

V^HEN milk products are sold, attention should be devoted to 
▼ ▼ every possible source of wastage which tends to lessen the 
regular monthly income. The rearing of calves is usually a costly 
business. Consequently, it is necessary that the minimum quantities 
of milk on which a calf can be reared normally, without in any way 
impairing its health, should be known. 

A mistake often made in this country is the indiscriminate 
rearing of every calf born. It would be far more profitable to select 
for rearing only calves which, in the owner’s opinion, would justify 
the time and expenditure involved. Those calves that have no history 
in regard to production, or whatever quality is desired, should be 
sold as veal — or even destroyed. 



Fig. 1. — calf pen with maxinuun air and light (Glen College of 

Agriculture.) 

^ When a calf is hand-reared, there is no reason why it should not 
thrive and be in just as good health as the beef calf which is allowed 
to run with its dam and suck whenever it feels so inclined. 

Many farmers are situated in parts of the country where there ie 
excellent cattle veld, but no possibility of growing supplementary 
feed, owing to^ the low rainfall. Where transport facilities exist in 
such areas, dairy ranching is generally resorted to with success. It 
would not be advisable, however, under these conditions to farm with 
high-producing cows, as they are liable to be milked to death. 

Under dairy-ranching conditions, calves are reared in a number 
of different ways. There is always the temptation to obtain as much 
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milk as possible from the cows, often with irreparable loss as far as 
health and growth of the calves are concerned. 

In some cases calves are allowed to suck only a little before and 
after milking, and during the day they are grazed in a small paddock. 
Calves reared under such conditions are stimted and thin as a result 
of mineral deficiency and a possible protein shortage. It would be 
advisable to supplement these deficiencies in the form of a lick. I he 
quantity of milk allocated to each calf is often regulated by allowing 


Fig. 2. — Interior of pen shown in Fig. 1. 

the calf to have one or two quarters of the udder at each milking. 
Although this may be described as a step in the right direction, the 
calf is practically certain to receive an insufficient milk supply. The 
reason for this statement will be appreciated when one considers the 
fact that many cows on dairy ranches only produce about one gallon 
of milk daily, a quantity necessary for a two-weeks-old calf. ^ , 

In order, therefore, that the calf may have a good start in life, it 
seems advisable to milk only once a day. Greatest success in the 
raising of calves is attained where the calves are separated from their 
dams in the evening, and the cows milked the following morning. 
During the day the calves should be allowed to run with the cows 
in the veld. Small calves are capable of walking remarkably long 
distances; in fact; herd-boys usually find it difficult to manage a herd 
of cows with their calves. For these reasons, and because of transport 
difficulties, some dairymen prefer to milk in the evenings, the calves 
being shut up in the kraal during the day. It must be pointed out, 
however, that calves which run with the cows during the day, will 
learn to graze the natural veld at an early age, . " 

Calves should be adequately supplied with fresh, clean water at 
all times. Water from frozen troughs, however, as is often seen 
during winter, is definitely harmful to calves and young stock. 

tJnder dairy-ranching conditions, calves should be supplied with 
:^l!^liatic supplements at an early age. These animals do not receive 
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the quantity of milk and additional concentrate supplements usually 
fed when calves are hand-reared. Phosphorus may be supplied, 
either in the form of licks or as a daily dose. The quantities to be 
dosed daily are 3 ounces of bone-meal or 2 ounces of degelatinized 
bone-flour, or 1 ounce of di-calcium phosphate, placed on the back of 
the_ tongue with a spoon. The two last-named substances should be 
moistened with water before being administered. Licks are mixed in 
the following proportions by wei^t : 3 parts of bone-meal and 1 part 
of salt, or, 2 parts of degelatinized bone-flour and 1 part of salt, or, 
1 part of di-calcium phosphate and 1 part of salt. 

When di-calcium phosphate is used, a guarantee should be 
obtained from the seller as to the fluorine content of the substance. 
If the fluorine content of di-calcium phosphate exceeds 0*5 per cent., 
it may prove harmful to animals. 

The present high standards of maximum milk production have 
created a cow giving quantities of rich milk much in excess of the 
normal requirements of the calf. It would therefore be unwise, from 
a health point of view, to allow a calf from such a cow to gorge itself 
with milk. The digestive system of the young calf is very sensitive 
to changes of diet, large quantities of feed, dirt, and changes of 
temperature. Hence, it is at all times necessary to be absolutely 
punctual and very precise in the matter of feeding. Strict adherence 
to the factors just mentioned will ensure a happy, flashy ^ calf, 
whose unstunted growth will soon repay the extra attention given to 
its feeding and management. 

In urban areas, whole-milk is generally retailed, the result being 
that no skimmed milk is available for calf-rearing. In some instances 
such dairymen resort to nurse-cows with success. 

Care of the Cow. 

It is desirable thalf the cow should be in good physical condition 
prior to calving, in order to ensure a healthy calf. The cow should be 
dried off 6 to 8 weeks before calving time. During the dry 
period she should receive a good, fairly nutritious and laxative ration. 
The nutritional requirements of the foetus for the greater part of the 
gestation period are naturally small, yet it is necessary to supply 
the cow with an adequate supply of feed to build a well-developed 
calf. Failure to give a good cow the needed rest results in her having 
to start the next lactation in too low a condition. The feeding 
problem of a cow that is due to calve is practically solved where she 
has access to good grazing. If the cow is low in condition, she should 
receive, in addition to pasture, 4 or 5 lb. of grain daily. ^ A good 
grain mixture may be made up from equal parts of maize meal, 
wheaten bran and ground oats. If no grazing is available, it is 
essential to supp][y the cow with some silage or green feed, in order 
to provide a laxative ration. About a week before calving, the grain 
ration may be reduced or completely withdrawn, A few feeds before 
calving may consist of a wet mash of equal parts of ground oats and 
bran, mixed with warm water. Every effort must be made to keep 
the cow from becoming constipated, as this increases the possibility 
of difficulty 'at calving. , 

Exercise is essential to the dry cow. A cow giving 2 gallons of 
milk should not take longer than 2 weeks to dry off. A good plan is to 
keep such a cow in the byre — if she is accustomed to graze, but off her 
grain ration — and give hay only. Milk only once daily for the first 
four days; then relieve the udder every other day for a period of about 
a week. In this connection it is wise to be careful, but the farmer 
should not be unduly alarmed, for unless the udder has some defect, 
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no hpm will result. When the udder is dry and in a good pliable 
condition, feeding may be resumed. 

Care of the Calf. 

Provision should be made for the calf to be born in sanitary 
quarters. The pen must be clean, light, well-ventilated, and 
comfortable. In order to avoid infection with any of the calf 
diseases, the pen should be cleaned and lime and dip used on the 
floor, as well as clean straw put down for bedding. It is advisable to 
allow the cow to occupy_ the calving pen for a few days prior to 
calving. Weather conditions generally favour outdoor calving in 



FiCr, 3. — ^Friesian ds at the Potchefstroom College of Agriculture, with 
barns, silos, stalls and dip in the background. 


this country. This is desirable, provided that the cow calves in a 
clean grassy paddock. During the ordeal of calving, careful and 
prompt attention may be necessary. Experience enables one to gauge 
fairly closely when the calf will come. The pronounced loosening of 
the vulva and the ^ falling away ” on either side of the tail setting 
are fairly reliable indications that calving is near. Another reliable 
guide is the filling and distention of the teats. During calving the 
cow should be disturbed as little as possible. A cow should calve 
down within an hour of onset of parturition. 

If the cow has calved normally, she will immediately lick her 
calf. This act assists in drying the calf and starting respiration, and 
also helps the blood circulation. Should foetal membranes cover tho 
nostrils, these must^ be removed promptly. It is always desirable 
immediately^ after birth to wash and disinfect the navel of the new- 
born calf with a disinfectant such as tincture of iodine or carbolic 
acid. 

^ A strong calf will usually attempt to rise in about 15 to '30 
iniButes, and will be drinking within about half an hour. If, after 
an hour, the calf has not had a drink, it may be advisable to give it 
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some assistance. It is essential that the calf should get the first milk 
or colostrum, which has special laxative properties, as well as addi- 
tional qualities which are .necessary to start the new-born calf on 
its career. Colostrum, for instance, has the property of providing the 
.calf with certain anti-bodies which fortify the animal against the 
many infections liable to occur at this delicate age. Occasionally, 
when the calf fails to receive the first milk or colostrum from its 
dam, the meconium is retained, because the bowels remain inactive. 
In this case a teaspoonful of castor oil may be given at frequent 
intervals until there is a movement of the bowels. 



Fig. 4. — ^Agricultural club members with calves reared by them. 


The colostral milk period in cows generally lasts for seven days 
nfter parturition. There is therefore no reason why the new-born 
calf should not have the full benefit of this essential product. 
Although the vitamin A content of colostrum is dependent on the 
feed consumed by the cow, it may be taken as approximately ten 
times as high as that of ordinary milk. The vitamin D content is 
also several times greater than in ordinary milk. It may similarly 
be indicated that minerals such as CaO and P 2 O,. are considerably 
higher in colostrum than in milk. These factors are a definite con- 
tribution to the future health of calves. If calves are allowed their 
full share of colostrum, less diarrhoea, pneumonia and greater resist- 
ance to infections may be expected. 

The nutrient requirements of a young calf weighing 100 Ih. may 
be given as follows : — 



Big, Prot, 

T.B.N. 

Ca. 

P. 

Carotene, 

Vit. B. 

In 10 Ib. milk 

0*33 

1*6 

6*5 

4*1 

7,500 

80 

In J-lb. grain 

0*06 

0*4 

0*2 

1*4 

.550 

r — 

In hay 

0^05 

1 0*3 

3-4 

0*5 

16,000 

300 

Total 

0*44 ft. 

2*3 ft. 

9*1 gm. 

6*0 gm. 

24,050 lUj 

380 lU. 

Bequired* .... 

0-46 a. 

2*0.ft. 

8*0 gm. 

6*0 gm. 

10,000 ItJ. 

300 lU. 
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Altliougli the B-comples vitamins are synthesized in the rumen, 
young calves may not be considered ruminants in the strict sense. 
There may therefore be occasions when niacin would have to be 
supplemented. These would, however, be exceptional cases. 

Teaching the Calf to Drink. 

The calf may be separated from the cow immediately after 
having had its first drink, or it may be allowed to remain with its dam 
for one or two days. If the udder is much inflamed, frequent sucking 
by a calf is desirable. If left together longer, both the cow and the 
calf will be more disturbed when they are finally separated. Most 
calves will learn to drink from a bucket in a few minutes, especially 
if they are hungry. The best method is to allow the calf to suck one’s 
fingers ; the hand can be gradually lowered into the bucket and sub- 
merged in the milk suflS.ciently deeply to allow a little of the milk to 
be taken by the calf. The fingers can then be withdrawn gradually so 
as not to arouse suspicion. One lesson may sufiice, but if it does not, 
the procedure must be repeated until the calf will drink from the 
bucket on its own. Here success comes only with patience. 

The Whole-Milk Period. 

As already mentioned, the hand-rearing of calves is in the best 
interests of both calf and dairyman, yet it is not always an easy task. 
Some dairymen are inclined to favour the use of nurse-cows. This 
method of raising calves has its possibilities, provided cows of a 
suitable type are obtainable, and that the number of calves allotted to 
each cow is such that they all get sufficient milk. ^ For instance, one 
quarter of an old cow producing 4 gallons of milk dail^ could be 
given to each of four calves. This question,, however, must be left 
entirely to the discretion of the farmef. 

It is naturally desirable, for economic reasons, to have the whole- 
milk period as short as possible. Nevertheless, best results are 
always obtained when conditions approximate to those of Nature. 
It has been shown that if there is 3 to 5 per cent, of butterfat in milk, 
it passes more easily through the digestive tract than does skimmed 
milk. 

When the calf is taken away from its dam, it should not be 
over-fed. There is generally more risk of over-feeding at this stage 
than there is of under-feeding. A useful rule is to give the calf 
approximately 1 lb. of milk daily for every 10 lb. of its weight. 

The birth weights of calves are approximately as follows: 
Ayrshire, 66 lb.; Guernsey, 64 lb.; Friesland, 94 Ih. ; Jersey, 
54 lb. Calves of all mixed breeds may, as a rule, be taken to weigh 
approximately 70 lb. at birth, 

A Jersey calf weighing 54 lb. would therefore be given about 
5 '5 or 6 lb. of milk per day, whereas the 94 lb .Friesland may get 
as much as 10 Ih. The milk must be fed at about body heat. Best 
results are obtained when calves are fed 3 times a day at this stage. 
The general practice among many dairymen is to feed twice daily 
from the outset. It is necessary that feed buckets should be scalded 
and kept in a clean place after feeding. Irregularities such' as the 
use of unhygienic utensils, may result in dirty and sour milk, which, 
in turn, is a certain cause of scours. 

In ordinary circumstances the whole-milk period lasts for 3 
rtWleks, The increase in milk fed from the first day is about | lb. 
I second day, until the calf is 3 weeks old. 
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The Skimmed-Milk Period. 

When a calf has been on whole-milk for 3 weeks, skimmed -rnnk 
is substituted for the whole-milk. The change from whole-milk to 
skimmed milk should take place gradually. The procedure usually 
adopted is to replace 1 lb. of whole-milk "by 1 lb. of skimmed milk 
daily until, after a week or ten days, the calf is entirely on skimmed 
milk. As a rule, calves are fed skimmed milk until they reach the 
age of 6 months. Buttermilk or whey may to some extent take the 
place of skimmed milk. Both these feeds, however, are often stored 
in dirty containers. 
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Fi(j. 5. — The valuated notch ear-marking system. 


It must be borne in mind tbat these substances are derived from 
mixed milk at creameries, and are liable to be infected with tuber- 
cular bacilli or other pathogenic organisms. Buttermilk is also 
unreliable in that it often contains excessive amounts of wash water. 
Whey, on the other hand, lacks the protein which is present in butter* 
milk or skimmed milk. When whey is used, success can be obtained 
only by inducing the calves to take a protein supplement in the form 
of a grain mixture. The following grain mixture may be fed along 
with whey and a legume hay: 3 parts of ground maize and 3 parts 
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of linseed oil-cake meal. Dried skimmed milk is expensive in this 
country, but where it is obtainable it is mixed with water, and fed. 
One part of dried skimmed milk is added to 9 parts of water, and is 
then equal to 10 parts of ordinary skimmed milk. 

When skimmed milk forms the major feed, Table I may be used 
as a guide : — 

Table I . — Blearing Calves on Skirwmed Milk, 


Age of calf. 

Wholemilk. 

Skimmed 

milk. 

Grain. 

Hay. 


m. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 to 2 days 

With dam 

— 

— 

— 

2 to 14 days 

5 to 10 

— 

— 

— 

2 to 3 weeks 

lOtol* 

1 to 10* 

i 

Free access. 

3 to 4 weeks 

— 

10 

i 

** 

4 to 5 weeks 

— 

11 

i 


5 to 6 weeks 

— 

12 

i 


6 to 8 weeks 

— i 

13 

1 


S to 12 weeks 

— 

14 

2 

t* 

12 to 24 weeks 

— 

16 

3 



* In the first case the whole-milk is gradually decreased, while the skimmed milk is 
increased accordingly. Where dairy farming is practised successfully, a milk scale becomes 
an essential. On the farm a gallon is taken to represent 10 lb. 


Where only a Limited Quantity of Whole-Milk is Available. 

It frequently happens that calves have to be reared on a limited 
quantity of whole-milk, because no skimmed milk is available. In 
this case it should be remembered that the secret of success lies in 
giving the calves a good start on whole-milk. At the same time, they 
should receive every possible encouragement to eat grain and hay. 
{See Table 2.) 

Table 2. — Raising Friesland Calves on a Limited Quantity of 

Whole-Milk. 


Period in days. 

Period in 
weeks. 

Whole milk 
per calf 
daily. 

1st day; with dam. 



2nd day, dam’s milk 

— 

4 pints. 

3rd to 7th day, dam’s milk. 

— 

6 pints. 


2nd week 

8 pints. 


3rd week 

8 pints. 


4th week 

8 pints. 


5th week 

8 pints. 


6th week 

8 pints. 


7th week 

8 pints. 


8th week ■ 

6 pints. 


9th week 

4 pints. 
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Another method of raising calves on a minimum quantity of 
whole-milk is to give a milk substitute. No such substitute can^ 
however, take the place of milk with entire satisfaction. Tie calf 
meals or gruels are not as easily digested as milk, with the result 
that digestive disturbances are more common. A simple gruel may 
be mixed, in equal parts by weight, as follows : — linseed-meal, blood- 
meal and pollards. 

One part of the above gruel mixture is mixed with 8 parts of 
water, and brought to the boil. The gruel is then allowed to cool, 
but it should always be fed at body heat. Where gruel is used as 
the major feed, calves may be fed as shown in Table 3. 

Table 3. — Feeding Gruel to Calves. 


Age of calf. 

Milk. 

Gruel. 

Grain. 

Hay. 


lb. 

lb. 


tb. 

1 to 2 days 

With, dam 

— 

— 

— 

2 to 14 days 

10 

dam’s milk 

— 

— 

— 

2 to 3 weeks 

9 

1 

— 

— 

3 to 4 weeks. 

9 

3 


Free access 

4 to 6 weeks 

6 

6 

i 

»» 

6 to 8 weeks.. 

— 

12 


»» 

8 to 12 weeks 

— 

14 

1 

♦» 

12 to 16 weeks 

— 

14 

2 


16 to 20 weeks 


1 — 

4 

1 ” 


The quantity of milk or gruel given depends largely on the size 
or weight of the calf. Jersey calves, for instance, will be found to 
thrive better on smaller quantities than given in Tables 2 and 3, 
especialy if they are fed only twice daily. The condition of the faeces 
should always be carefully watched, and the milk reduced in case of 
diarrhoea. 

The Feeding of Grain and Hay. 

There is considerable doubt as to the desirability of allowing a 
calf roughage at too early an age. Calves will be seen to nibble at 
feeds when they are only a few days old. A few handfuls of grain 
fed dry, and a little hay may be given in order to induce them to eat. 
At 3 weeks calves will consume approximately the quantities given in 
the accompanying tables. These are only approximte guides, and 
should be followed with discretion. Calves should be fed so that their 
mangers are always clean. They relish whole grain. Whole maize 
or oats may be given. It may also be desirable to feed bran or 
oil-cake meal, but never feed cotton-seed meal to calves. A mixture 
that has given excellent results is : 3 parts of ground maize, 3 parts 
of crushed oats, 1 part of bran and 1 part of linseed oil-cake meal, 
or peanut oil-cake meal. This grain mixture may be modified to some 
extent, with equally satisfactory results. The main thing is to watch 
for digestive disturbances. If these occur, the grain mixture will 
either have to be cut down or changed. Perhaps all that will be 
necessary is to give less lucerne hay. Bran and oil-cake meal are 
desirable on account of their added phosphorus and protein content 
as well as laxative effect. 

Feeders differ as to the desirability of silage for young calves. 
There is no danger, however, as long as calves consume all the silage 
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before tbem. Danger of scours occurs only when the silage has been 
allowed to accumulate in the mangers, or when it is mouldy. ■ When 
calves are properly fed, there is no need for them to be let out to 
pasture. Pasturing inadequately fed calves on poor veld before they 
have reached the age of 6 months tends to make them paunchy. 
However, they should at all times receive sun and exercise. 

Calves should always have free access to fresh, clean water. An 
abundant milk supply does not make up for the water that a calf 
requires. 

If calves are reared along the lines prescribed above until they 
are 6 months old, no mineral supplement will be necessary. Serious 
consequences may be expected should a nutritional deficiency occur 
during the first six months of the calf’s life. The ration should be 
such that calves will make at least normal growth for the breed, 
which, according to the Missouri Research Station, is given in 
Table 4. 


Table 4. — Normal Weight and Height at Withers 
of Females, 


Age (months). 

Frieslands. 

Jerseys. 

Ayrshires. 

Height. * 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 


Tnohes. 

Bb. 

Inches. 

a. 

Inches. 

lb. 

Birth 

28*3 

90 

26-0 

55 

— 

69 

1 

30-2 

121 

27-7 

76 

27*5 

90 

2 

32-3 

157 

29-4 

105 

29*5 

128 

3 

34*2 

200 

31-2 

• 140 

31*2 

170 

4 

36-2 

249 

32-9 

174 

33*1 

218 

6 

38-0 

302 

35-1 

222 

35*1 

254 

6 

39-7 

349 

36*9 

260 

36*4 

286 

7 

40-9 

389 

38-1 

302 

37*3 

304 

8 1 

42*2 

425 

39-3, 

350 

38*5 

336 

9 

42-9 

466 

40-5 

376 

39*0 

366 

10 1 

43-8 

501 

41-3 

407 

39*6 

406 

11.. 

44-3 

529 

41-9 

432 

40*1 

427 

12 

44-8 

558* 

42*6 

456 

40*7 

456 

13 

45*6 

574 

43*3 

480 

41*3 

485 

14 

46-2 

596 

43*8 

503 

42-0 

633 

15 

46-8 

612 

44-4 

520 

42*4 

547 

16 

47*4 

643 

44*6 

533 ‘ 

42*7 

560 

17 

47*7 

660 

45*1 

653 

43*1 

679 

18 

47-9 

686 

45*5 

572 

43*7 

604 

19 

48*3 

715 

46*0 

598 

44*2 

627 

20 

48-7 

746 

46*3 

621 

44*6 

651 

21 

48-9 

774 

46*5 

649 

44*9 

679 

22...: 

49'2 

796 

46*8 

668 

45*4 

707 

23 

49*5 

824 

47*2 

689 

45*6 

733 

24 

49‘8 

841 

47*4 

716 

45*9 
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Common Calf Troubles. 


When calves have had their milk feed, they will invariably 
start sucking each other. This vice often becomes serious, for not only 
is hair swallowed, but udders, navels and scrotums may be damaged. 
A good plan is^ to feed the grain mixture after the calves have 
finished their milk- Cheap hut effective wooden stanchions are often 
y, Employed to prevent this vice, and they make the feeding of calves 
easy* These are made by bolting uprights, 6 inches apart, 
; hpri^ntal beam placed along the ground. A second horizontal 



Calf Eeahing. 


beam, about 4 feet bigb, completes the stanchion, every second upright 
being left loose on the upper beam, so that it acts scissors-like, and 
the head of the calf may easily be secured. 

More calves are stunted because of common scours than through 
insufficiency of feed. This defect is liable to occur under the best 
feeding conditions. The most frequent cause of common scours is 
over-feeding. Hence, it is always essential to reduce the feed. Good 
results have been obtained by reducing the milk feed to half the daily 
supply in cases of scours. Water is then added to the milk, making 
the feed up to 1 part of milk and 1 part of water. The calf may be 
fed on w-ater and milk until improvement is noticed. The quantity 
of water is then gradually diminished and replaced by milk, until 
the calf is on its regular quantity of milk. The usual method of 
treating calves* that have common scours, is to give them a dose of 
1 to 3 ounces of castor oil. A tablespoon of lime-water may also be 
added to each quart of milk. 

The addition of pure lime (calcium carbonate) as a routirie 
procedure at each feeding period has given excellent results, and is 
a good preventive measure against scours. 

Flies often abound in calf pens and where calves are fed. Various 
fly repellents may be used, but the greatest success is usually attained 
by applying preventive measures. Flies hatch in wet and damp 
places, or in the droppings of animals. The best method of dealing 
with flies is therefore to keep the surroundings clean and dry. 


New Bulletins. 

Bulletin No. 260 “ The Nutrition of Poultry ’’ by Prof. A. M. 
Gericke has recently been published. 

It is obtainable from the Editor of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Pretoria, at 6d. per copy. 
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Black Quarter* 

Dr* E. M. Robinson, Division of Veterinary Services, 
Onderstepoort. 

O NE of tlie problems tbe South African cattle farmer has to deal 
with is the disease known as black quarter (sponssiekte). It 
has a very wide distribution but is more common in ranching country 
such as the bushveld of the Transvaal, and is essentially a disease 
of uncultivated land. It occurs in cattle between the ages of six 
months and three years, but is sometimes, though rarely, seen in 
young calves or adult cattle. It is commoner in the spring and 
summer months, but may occur at any season of the year. 

Symptoms* 

The affected animal usually shows lameness in one or both 
hind legs but the fore legs may also be affected. There is a high 
fever, the animal is very dull, and usually stands away^ from the 
herd. There is usually a hot, painful swelling of the big muscles 
of the hip region of one or both hind legs and no weight can be put 
on the foot, the limb often being dragged. If the swelling is handled, 
it has a crackling feel, as if there were gas present under the skin, 
which is actually the case. Drops of a reddish fluid^ sometimes 
exude through the skin. Affected animals usually die within forty- 
eight hours, and recovery is very rare. If the fore leg is affected, 
the swelling -occurs in the muscles of the shoulder and sometimes of 
the neck. 

Post mortem Changes. 

If one cuts into the muscles of the affected quarter one sees that 
there is a considerable amount of reddish fluid between the muscles, 
and bubbles of gas escape from it. The muscles are reddish black 
and spongy-looking, and, if closely examined, small holes can be 
seen in them vhere pockets of gas have formed. The internal organs 
are very congested, but the blood usually clots well, unlike in 
anthrax where it remains fluid. 


Prevention. 


Treatment of cases of black quarter is rarely successful and is 
hardly worthwhile attempting. As the organism causing the disease, 
which is one of the gas gangrene group of bacteria, only growing in 
the absence of air, has a very wide distribution in the soil of some 
parts of the country and can live for long periods outside the animal 
body, it is not practical to try and get rid of it. All that one can 
do is to destroy carcases by burning or deep burial, and to rely on 
preventive inoculation to control the disease. 

A very efficient vaccine is produced from cultures of the black- 
quarter bacillus by .killing them with formalin and inoculating 
animals with the dead bacteria. It has been found that the addition 


of alum to the vaccine results in its being more slowly absorbed, and 
in consequence a better immunity is developed. 

Cattle should be inoculated annually up to the age of three 
years, after which further inoculation is not necessary as a rule. 
If calves are inoculated before they are six months old, the resistance 
does not last very long and it may be necessary to reinoculate at 
about nine months to a year. 

, , In recent years it has been found that heavy losses from black 
in sheep sometime^ occur shortly after shearing. This is due 
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The Preparation of Skins for the 

Market* 

P. D. Rose, Senior Lecturer in Sheep and Wool, Grootfontein 
College of Agriculture, Middelburg, Cape, 

PART 2 : ' DRYING, STORING AND PAGKING.=^ 

A FTER the skin has been left rolled up for at least 24 hours to 
effect thorough salt penetration it must be opened up 
to dry. 

Excellent results are obtained by drying the skins on a slatted 
wooden platform. A suitable and inexpensive platform can be 



'* The first part of this article appeared in the July 1946 issue of W ariainj 

in Smth Africa. 
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made with wooden fencing droppers spaced 2 in. apart. ^ The 
frame should be slightly lower at one end in order to effect drainage. 
(Fig. 1.) The use of a wire netting platform should be avoided 
because if the skin comes into contact with metal of any kind, stains 
are produced in tannage. Skins dry readily on a raised platform and 
the chances of beetle infestation are considerably reduced. Do not 
hang skins over a sharp support such as a wire fence or upright pole.^ 
The whole weight of the skin is naturally borne by that portion of 
the skin in direct contact with the support and stretching at that 



Fig. 2. — ^The skin is attaclied — ^tail-end — ^to the hanging 
board by means of 1 in. wire nails, spaced 6 in. to 8 in. 
apart, J in. from the edge of the skin. 


spot results. (See Figures 7 and 8; also remarks under Pegged 
Skins.) If it is necessary to hang the skins for drying, they should 
be thrown lengthwise over broad poles or beams. Should the skin 
be* left on the ground, heat is generated and the moisture in the 
ground is drawn to the surface. The conditions which attract and 
favour the development of skin beetles, namely, darkness, heat and 
humidity, are thus created. 


Drying should he done in the shade, preferably in a place where 
air circulates freely. Skins should never be dried in the direct rays 
of the sun, because the surface dries so rapidly that internal moisture 
cannot escape. The .sealed up moisture generates heat which often 
results in degeneration in the fatty layer of the skin. The fault is 
not visible in the raw skin, but splitting often occurs in the tanning 
rendering the skin valueless. This is especially so in skins 
have not been rolled for 34 hours after salting. Special 

^utions should be taken with all classes of leathery pelts. 





The Preparation of Skii^s foe the Market. 


Skins dried on a raised platform, in the shade, take on an 
average from two to three days to become sufficiently wind-dried for 
subsequent treatment as recommended later. 

Storage. 

The question of suitable storage room is usually a problem on 
the average farm. Because of the lack of room skins awaiting 
despatch to the coast, or the local skin-buyer’s visit, are invariably 
stacked in some odd dark corner, as far out of the way as possible. 
Consequently, the essentials for the well-being of the moth and 



Fig. 3. — ^This photograph shows the space above the tie-beams of a 
pitched-roofed building which can be utilizsed to advantage for storage 
purposes. The skins shown were left undisturbed for a period of two 
years and 7 months. 


defmestid beetle are present, namely, heat, darkness and 'lack of 
air circulation. Piling one skin on top of another further 
encourages their ravages, because skins packed in this manner nsuaily 
sw’eat. 

With a view to solving this problem and thereby saving the 
farmer and the country considerable sums of money, the writer 
devised and tried out the following method, the results of which 
have proved most satisfactory. 

After the skin has been thoroughly wind-dried as previously 
recommended, the tail end should be attached, by means of 1 in, 
wire nails, to an old flooring board 3 ft. 6 in, long, as shown in 
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Fig. 2. The nails must he inserted not more than | in. from the 
edge of the skin at intervals about 8 in. apart. No stretching will 
result if the skins have been thoroughly wind-dried. Each board 
should be hung from a hook in a beam, the hooks being 6 in. apart 
to allow air to circulate freely. (See Fig. 3.) Suitable^ space for 
this purpose is available above the tie-beams of any pitched-roof 
building. The damage to skins stored in this way for a period of 2 
years and Y months was negligible. 



SKtH lAtT> WOOU iXP. 

Fig. 4. — End view of bundle of Merino shins showing method of 
packing: The sides are allowed to project over the backs in each case 
for protection. By alternative head — ^head, tail — ^tail, a nice square 
bundle is obtained. The projecting edges of the damaged or dead 
skin placed on the top and bottom of each bundle are folded against 
the sides of the bundle for further protection before tying. 

Note: For reasons previously given, the small holes made by 
the wire nails should be clipped on with a pair of sheep shears before 
the skins are packed* 

If it is not possible to hang the skins as suggested^ sprinkle one 
oz. of sodium silicofluoride evenly over each skin as it is laid in the 
pile. " Sodium silicofluoride costs approximately 3d. per lb. and will 
assist materially in warding off beetle attack. 

Damage by Rodents. 

To frustrate rats and mice a large piece of flat sheet iron should 
be fixed over the ends of the beams from which the skins are hung. 

Preparation Prior to Packing. 

Skins must be well dried before packing. If they are packed 
in a wet or damp condition they must be dried by the broker before 
Idiey can be offered for sale. This causes considerable delay and 
inconvenience to the broker, while the farmer pays railage on excess 
moisture for which he receives no return. 

In dry, hot climates skins often become so brittle that they crack 
very easily when folded* If this is the case, the correct pliability 
Jor packing can be restored^ by artificial means where a suitable room 
available* If no provision has been made for hanging the skins 
|A’^oii$meiided, they should he raised from the floor and packed on 
Of pol^^. The floor should then be thorongbly wetted, care 
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being exercised that no water comes into direct contact with the 
skins. If the room can be closed the atmosphere can he further 
humidified hy the use of an atomizer spray. Excessively dry skins 
will absorb sufficient moisture in 24 hours to render them perfectly 
pliable but not damp. 



Fig. 5. — ^Neat bundle ready for despatch. Note how the sides of the 
two dead or damaged skins form a ve^ effective protection to the 
rest of the skins. 



Fig. 6 . — ^Neatly tied bundles with hessian inserted beneath the tie-ropes. 
G.O.A.scName or initials of consignee, 

12 = Number of bale. 

M.G, .s=Code mark of sending station. 

X.E. ^Name or initials of broker. ^ 

P.E. =Code mark of receiving station. 
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All skins contain a certain amount of f resit salt which, in 
transit, works loose with subsequent loss of weight on eyery parcel. 
This is often the cause of much ill-feeling and correspondence 
between farmer and broker. All free salt should be brushed ofi 
before packing; it is no use to the skin and buyers do not want it. So 
why pay freight on useless material? 



Fig. 7. — Crossbred skin hung over an upright pole to dr^. The 
usefulness of the pelt itself has been utterly destroyed. , 


Sorting. 

Farmers are strongly recommended to classify skins before 
bundling. First sort out all dead and damaged skins. This class of 
skin is worth considerably less than sound skins and can be utilized 
to advantage as a protective covering on all bundles. Then sort into 
various sizes; if skins of similar sizes are bundled together, neat 
square bundles can be made. These suggestions should be followed 
for all classes of skins. 

However, as the price of Merino skins depends primarily on^ the 
length and quality of the wool, they should be further sub-divided 
into the following classes; — 

Combings — ^wool 3 in, or over. 
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Longs — ^wool IJ in. or over. 

Mediums — wool 1 in. or over. 

Shorts — wool I in. or over. 

Shearlings or pelts wool — short shorn. 

It is not always possible to get a sufficient number of skins for 
a bundle of each of the above classes. Nevertheless, classification is 
strongly advocated because it is desirable that the owner should know 
the weight and approximate value of the consignment. 



Fig. 8. — Blackhead Persian skin hung over a wire 
fence to dry. Note the stretching which has resulted 
at the point off contact. Skins so cured are classed 
as damaged and worth 4d. instead of 4s. 5d. each 
(market rates, September, 1943). 


Weighing. 

After the skins have been classifi.ed as suggested, it is advisable 
to weigh the loose skins so as to ensure that the weight of each bundle 
does not exceed 80 lb. If the bundles weigh more, they are difficult 
to pack and handle in transit, with the result that many skins are 
torn and otherwise damaged. The weight of each bundle should 
include that of the two dead or damaged skins, which, as previously 
suggested, should form a protective covering. 

Packing. 

Use dead skins or damaged skins as a protective covering on 
the outside of each bundle — ^top and bottom — and then pack in the 
following way ; — 

Merino ^Itins , — These skins, because of their weight and sisse, 
cannot* be successfully handled unless they are folded. They should 
be folded wool to wool, because the cushion formed by the wc^l 
prevents the skin from cracking. Fold down the centre of the back 
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and pack head-tail, tail-head, placing the fold of each successive 
skin on the opposite side of the bundle to make a neat square parcel. 
The sides of each skin should be placed about 4 in. over the fold of 
the skin immediately below so as to form an additional protective 
covering (Fig. 4). The dead or damaged skins used as a protective 
covering should be placed flatskin outside, one on top and one at the 
bottom of each bundle. When the bundle is tied, the sides of these 
skins are folded against the bundle to act as a further protection. Tie 
as tightly as possible with a rope, once along the length of the bundle 
and three times across (Fig. 5). Wire should not be used. Most 
brokers will supply old rope free on application. 

Persian, Cape and Boer goat , — These skins should not be folded 
but packed flat hair to hair. Their sole value lies in the pelt itself 
and the grain or hair side must be well protected. Merino and 
Crossbred shearlings (short shorn skins) should be packed in similar 
manner. 

Stencil the initials of the consignor, consignee, number of bale, 
code mark or number of receiving and despatching stations on a piece 
of old sacking and insert this under the tie ropes (Fig. 6). 


Black Quarter 

lOontinued from page 622. 

to black-quarter organisnas getting into shearing wounds and setting 
up a gas gangrene condition. AfEected sheep do not show marked 
changes in the muscles of the quarters, but show reddish black to 
reddish green swellings round the wounds.* These swellings are hot 
and painful, and the affected sheep shows very marked symptoms of 
fever, dullness, etc., usually dying in two or three days in a state 
of coma. 

To prevent this condition, which often occurs on farms where 
black quarter in cattle is rare or does not occur, the sheep should be 
inoculated with black-quarter vaccine about two to three weeks before 
shearing. Disinfection of shearing sheds and shearing instruments 
shoud be carried out, but is^ often difficult, and shearers will usually 
resent their instruments being boiled or disinfected in other ways. 

It should be mentioned that, in the inoculation of cattle and 
sh^ep with any kind of vaccine, proper sterilization of the syringe 
and needles must be undertaken and a freshly sterilized needle used 
for each animal. If this is not done, it may happen that, just as 
black quarter bacteria may get into shearing wounds, they may also 
get into inoculation skin punctures and set up black quarter. Losses 
have occurred from black quarter after inoculation with anthrax, 
blue-tongue and other vaccines, and it has been shown that the 
organisms were not in the vaccine itself. 

To prevent and control black quarter is then mainly a question 
of regular annual inoculation in the case of cattle. In the case of 
iheep, inoculation before shearing as a precautionary measure should 
fee undertaken where it is known that fatalities may occur when 
are shorn. 
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The Density of Milk* 

S. Bakalor, Agricultural Research Institute, Pretoria* 

S PECIFIC gravity is the physical property most commonly 
determined in the routine examination of local milk supplies, 
as from this determination and the fat test it is possible to estimate, 
by means of the well-known JUchmond’s formula, the total solids 
and solids-Dot-fai content of milk to a degree sufficiently accurate 
for general milk-plant or milk-recording purposes. Determining the 
specific gravity (K.G.) of samples by means of the lactometer (or 
milk hydrometer) is a 8imi)Je and rapid procedure, and if followed 
by conbrmalory itjsis, can assist in detecting watered or partly skim- 
med supplies. 

Within the last ten years dairy laboratories in Great Britain 
have largely discarded the S.G. determination on milk samples in 
favour of the determination of density. ^ This is due to the findings 
of the British Standards Institution, which in 19^7 issued a British 
Standard Specification (B.B.S. 734) for density hydrometers for use 
in milk. This specification brings milk hydrometers into line with 
hydrometers specified for general use by this institution, which con- 
siders density to be a more satisfactory basis for hydrometry than 
S.G. The B.S.S. milk hydrometer has the further advantage over 
the lactometer in that it is calibrated to read density at a tempera- 
ture of 68*^ F. (20*^ C.), which is very near to the temperature 
(70^ F.) specified for the Babcock and Gerber fat tests. The fat 
test is usually performed immediately after the density or S.G. 
determination. When a lactometer is used, milk samples have to 
be cooled to a temperature near GO^ F., and have then to be warmed 
again to 70® F. for the fat tost. This delayvS work in the test-room. 

The B.S.S. hydrometer is made m three sizes. A 200-mL 
(7 fluid ozs.) sampW is sufficient for use with size I, whereas only 
130 ml. (4| fluid ozs.) and 67 ml. (2 flnid ozs.) are required for 
sizes II and III, respectively. The two smaller sizes make it pos- 
sible to obtain a reading on samples which would be too small for 
the standard S.G. lactometer. A disadvantage of the B.S.S. hydro- 
meter is, however, the fragility of the stem. 

The relationship between the S.G. at 60® F. (16*5® 0.) and 
density (D) at 68® F. (20® C.) of a milk sample is given by the 
following equation (F = per cent, fat): — 

S.G. = D + 0-00205 + 0*00006 F., 
i.e. for milks of average fat content (between 3 per cent, and 4 per 
cent), 

S.G. -1) + 0-0022. 

A modification of the original Richmond's formula, based on den- 
sity instead of S.G., is given in B.S.S. 734. t This booklet should be 
consulted for more information on the use of the hydrometer, as well 
as for corrections to be applied to readings taken at temperatures 
just above or below 20® C. (68® F.). 

During the last three years a large number of milk samples 
have been analyzed at the Agricultural Research Institute (Dairy 


♦ Tho density of milk at any particular temperature is its mass per unit volume at 
that temperature. 

The S.G. of milk is the ratio of the density of milk at a particular temperature to 
the density of water at the same temperature. 

t The B.S.S. formula is:— , 

T«0*25T>+l-OT+0*66 fwhere T^% total solids, B^^IOOO (density 
reading at F.-l), and F-% fat]. ..." 

This modi&d formula has tho same degree of accuracy as the ongmsi 
Bxohmonds^ formula. 
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Section) in connection with the current investigations on the chemi- 
cal composition of local milk supplies. The densities of nearly all 
these samples were also recorded (although not for tie purpose of 
estimating the S.N.F. content). In an investigation conducted 
between August 1943 and May 1944, altogether 1,257 samples of milk 
were taken from 34 Pretoria milk-depots. In a second study (between 
August 1944 and July 1945), 1608 samples of milk sent by producers 
to a city milk plant were analyzed. The densities of all the 1943-44 
samples and of 1536 of the 1944-45 samples were recorded. The 
mean results of these determinations are given below: — 


Table I, — Mean densities at 20^ C. (68^ F.) of samples 


No. of Samples. 

Period. 

Mean Density. 

Ranffc. 

1257 

1913-1944 

1-0288 

Below 1-0250 to 1-0323. 

1536 

1944-1945 

1-0287 

Below 1-0250 to 1*0323. 


Of the 1943-1944 samples, 75 per cent, tested between 1*0275 
and 1-0299; while 88 per cent, of the 1944-45 samples fell between 
these limits. It can thus be seen that the density of local milk 
supplies varies only to a small extent. The mean densities given 
above are equivalent to specific gravities (at 60^ F.) of 1*0310 and 
1*0309. These results are slightly lower than tbe mean S.G. of 
1-0320 given by Davies (1939) for milk in Great Britain. The 
S.17.F. constituents in milk tend to increase the S.G. or density of 
the product, and, as South, African milk supplies are known to be 
lower in S.N.F. than those of Great Britain, the lower density of 
local milks was to be expected. 

The' monthly variations in the densitv of the milk samples 
are given in Table II. 


Table II. — Monthly variations in the density of milk. 



Meax Dekstty. 

Month. 

at 20® C. (68° F.) 


1943-1944. 

1944-1945. 

August 

1*0284 

1*0285 

September. 

1*0286 

1*0290 

October 

1*0288 

1*0288 

November 

1*0288 

1*0293 

December 

1*0288 

1*0288 

January 

1*0286 

1*0288 

February 

1*0285 

1*0284 

March 

1*0286 

1*0281 

April 

1 *0286 

1*0285 


1*0286 

1*0286 

-June 

— 

1*0286 

^luly.... 

— 

1*0290 


The density of a complex substance such as milk is an additive 
property, being influenced by the densities of the various consti- 
tuents, according to the proportions in which they are present. The 
density of the S.T7.F. constituents is higher than, and that of milk- 
fat lower than, the density of water. The mean fat content of the 
;,milk supplies examined was found to be lowest in spring and sum- 
inpr, and highest in mid-winter- The S.N.F., ash and lactose 
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it’ARMTNfi IN South Africa 


What we Know About D^D^T* 

Dr. Bernard Smit and B. K. Petty, Division of Entomology. 

have only just begun to investigate D.D.T. in South Africa 
and wo must re mem her that this substance is only a beginning 
on the road to the discovery of many similar organic insecticides 
which will probably be even more effective against insect pests. 
Many people now feel that this wonder insect killer’’ is not as 
wonderful as they had expected it to be. Indeed, they have gone 
from the one extreme of expediting too much to the other extreme of 
expecting too little and almost condemning it altogether. 

There is no doubt that D.D.T. is a most effective insecticide, 
but it must be used in the right way against those insects which are 
su8<‘.eptible to it. It has been found that organic insecticides are 
surprisingly specific in their a<;tion and even for the same insect they 
will sometimes kill it in a certain stage of its development, but not 
in another. For instance, D.D.T. will very readily kill such insects 
as C.M.R. beetles, hut not cockroaches and locusts, and in the case 
of the army worm it will kill the caterpillars in their first four stages 
or instars, hut not those that are more fully developed. As there 
are hundreds of different insect pests in South Africa, each will have 
to he tested separately for its susceptibility to D.D.T., and it can 
easily be imagined what a tremendous amount of research work there 
is still to do on this problem. 

Formulations. 

D.D.T. can be used in various forms and in various ways, and 
it has been found that resulis vary greatly according to the way in 
which it is applied. The product, _as it is first manufactured, is a 
greasy, sticky, white powder containing 70 per cent, of the actual 
active ingredient, tbe para para compound, hut this is not suitable 
for use as such. It is not soluble in water but will readily dissolve 
in mineral oils, vegetable oils and the usual organic solvents. Some 
oils can be emulsified after the D.D.T.^ has been dissolved in them, 
and so emulsions can be formed. Too little is known about the effect 
of emulsions on plants to recommend their general use for agricul- 
tural pests at present, although they are known to be more effective 
against certain pests such as aphids and red mites than dusts or water 
suspensions. The D.D.T. can be mixed with certain inert powders 
such as talc, china clay and gypsum and then ground to a very fine 
powder. This powder can be used directly against some insects, or 
it can be mixed with water to form suspensions which are then used 
as sprays. If D.D.T. is dissolved in alcohol and this solution is 
then thrown into water, a very fine suspension is formed which is 
effective in certain cases. 

To make the talc powder mix more readily with water, a wetting 
agent is often used. One such wetting agent is sodium lauryl sul- 

f hate which is added at the rate of 3 parts by volume to 5 parts of 
>.p.T* powder. The powders should first be made into a paste with 
a little water and then sufficient water is added to make a spray of 
the required strength. Water suspensions can best be made up with 
powders containing 20 to 50 per cent. D.D.T. For some insects a 
final concentration of 1 per cent, of actual D.D.T. in the spray 
mixture is effective. When such suspensions are used, they should 
be constantly agitated while being sprayed. 
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Aerosols. 

Much has heeii heard of aerosols lately for the killing of flying 
insects such as house-flies and mosquitoes. The principle of an aerosol 
is as follows. When a solution of an insecticide such as D.D.T. is 
dissolved in a volatile solvent and sprayed into the air, the solvent 
or carrier evapprates alnaost immediately, leaving very tiny particles 
of the insecticide floating in the air. The insecticide may be a non- 
volatile liquid such as pyrethrum extract, so that in this case, when 
the solvent has evaporated, small drops of the active ingredient are 
left in the air. This forms a mist or fog apd when insects fly through 
it they come into contact with the tiny particles of poison and are 
killed. For household insects a mixture of D.D.T. and pyrethrum 
in an aerosol solution makes an ideal combination because the tiny 
drops of the pyrethrum extract containing D.D.T. stick well to the 
bodies of the insects flying through them. The pyrethrum gives a 
quick y knock down ’’ and the D.D.T. prevents the insects from 
recovering again. The usual solvent for aerosols is freon, the 
refrigerant commonly used in refrigerators. 

In discussing the use of D.D.T. we shouW distinguish between 
what are called space sprays ’’ and residual sprays.’’ Space 
sprays, like aerosols and the usual fly sprays, are blown inio the 
air in enclosed spaces like rooms of houses to kill flying insects and 
are active only while they remain suspended in the "air as a mist or 
fog. They are not satisfactory for producing effective persistent 
residues. In closed rooms these fogs may persist and remain active 
for several hours. Residual sprays, on the other hand, are applied 
to surfaces in order to render such surfaces toxic to insects that walk 
over them. One of the great advantages of D.D.T. is its persistent 
residual effect, and it has been found, for instance, that a wall sprayed 
with the usual 5 per cent, solution of D.D.T. in paraffin will remain 
deadly to bedbugs for almost a year afterwards. The solution should 
just wet the walls thoroughly and not run down them. In general 
1 quart of 5 per cent. D.D.T. solution applied to 300 square feet of 
surface gives an adequate deposit of D.D.T. crystals, although on 
finished surfaces it may he desirable to apply somewhat less if there 
IS a tendency for the material to run. 

Insect-killing Smokes. 

Strangely enough, D.D.T. does not decompose when volatilized 
by heat and it has been found that it can be disseminated on the 
very fine particles of smoke. If D.D.T. is dissolved in an oil and 
the oil burned with too little air so as to give a thick black smoke, 
the insecticide is carried into the air in a very finely divided and 
active form. It may also be mixed with certain solid materials, and, 
when these are burned, a similar toxic smoke is produced. These 
smokes may be objectionable to use in houses, but in stoi^erooms and 
warehouses they may perhaps prove very useful. 

Ointments. 

^ D.D.T. can be mixed with vaseline or fatty substances to form 
ointments which are useful against such pests as blowflies on sheep 
and hornflies on cattle. 

All these different mixtures are called formulations and they 
Will, M doubt, be improved as our research work continues. In most 

D.D.T.^ acts best as a contact insecticide, although, if ingested 

insects, it IS also a very good stomach poison. It must be 
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remembered tliat, in order to kill the insects, it must be put where 
it will come into contact with them. For instance, when used 
against flies in a house, it must be sprayed on to walls, windows or 
other surfaces where flies will walk over it. It is no use spraying it 
into dark corners where flies do not go. On the other hand, if it is 
being used for bedbugs, it is just the dark corners and crevices around 
the beds that should be sprayed. 

^ As far as our knowdedge goes at present, D.D.T, may be regarded 
mainly as an insecticide for household insects. 

Varying Results. 

it must be ixuuembered that ‘D.D.T. is rather slow in its action 
and does not bring down flies at once as pyrethrum does. Once an 
insect is affected, however, it never recovers, as far as our experi- 
ments have shown. The dry powders are not as active as the solu- 
tions ill killing insects, and we have been disappointed in their 
effects on ants and cockroaches. Suspensions in water are in general 
not as active as solutions. Recent experiments in our laboratory 
have sliown that the results on insects with residual sprays may vary 
according to the surface to which the D.D.T. is applied. In testing 
the residual effects, it was found that, in order to give the same 
mortality, a glass surface requires about one-quarter the dosage 
required on plain unpainted wood, raw plaster, distemper, stone and 
wood painted several years previously. Wood painted with either 
enamel flat or oil paints or oil stains and allowed to dry for a month 
before the D.D.T, spray was applied, caused very low mortalities 
even though the application of the spray was heavy. Apparently 
the paint reacted with it in some way and reduced its toxicity. To 
kill xuvsccts, D.D.T. must come into intimate contact with them and 
to accomplish this we And some solvents better than others. 

Effect on Beneficial Insects. 

Insect parasites of pests, particularly agricultural pests, do far 
more good than most people realize, and in some cases keep the pests 
under control for several years between outbreaks. The introduc- 
tion and use of beneficial parasites is the only method of controlling 
some pest insects and this method has been used with ever-increasing 
success in recent years. The beneficdal parasites belong mostly to 
the order of insects called Hymerioptera, which includes the bees 
and wasps, and unfortunately they are very susceptible to D.D.T. 
For use on agricultural pests such as codling moth, aphids and 
cabbage caterpillars, D.D.T. should not, therefore, be xised for the 
present. Owing to the involved nature of these insect problems, it 
will be vSome years before we know enough about them to say just 
how and when D.D.T. should be used, or whether it is safe to use 
it at all. There are already reports of its use on aphids (green-fly) 
in which the natural enemik of this pest, the ladybird beetles, were 
killed, but not the aphids themselves, so that after a few weeks the 
pest was much worse than it had been initially. 

Possible Dangers. 

The other big question in regard to D.D.T. is its possible toxic 
effect on human beings and domestic animals, and this cannot be 
answered without much careful research work and many observations 
over a long period. There have been alarming stories circulating 
about cases of poisoning in children, but the more we know about 
this subject, the less inclined we are to fear serious results. 
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TKcvc waB a euse described in the British Medical Journal of a 
laboratory assistant wlin suffered from nervous disorders for a long 
time after mixing a U.D.T. solution in acetone with his hands, and 
there was an account of a child in West Africa who had died after 
eating* some B.D.T. with its food. 

We know that people differ enormously in their susceptibility 
to all poisons and in such cases there might have been some predis- 
posing factor. Possibly in the first case the acetone (duco thinners), 
which is a very active solvent, may have had something to do with 
the matter. At the C.I). factory at North Band where hundreds of 
toils of D.D.T. have been made and where many men have been in 
daily contact with the material for over a year, not a single (‘.ase of 
D.D.T. poisoning has been noticed, although the Medical Officer 
there has been making careful observations. 

In an American publication there was an account of D.D.T. 
being fed to cows and the material then passed into the milk of the 
cows and, when fed to rats, this milk proved toxic to them. In order 
to verify this, five cows at Onderstepoort were fed excessive doses 
of D.D.T. wdth their lucerne hay, but no ill-effects were noted by 
the veterinary officers, either in the cows or in the rats which were 
fed on their milk. In other countries a great many experiments 
have been canned out either by feeding the material to animals or 
applying it to the skin, or allowing people to inhale the aerosol 
fumes. On the whole, it has proved remarkably safe to Uwse. The 
safest formulation is the dry D.D.T. -talc powder mixture which has 
been used in such great quantities in clothing and against the skin 
for the control of human lice and typhus fever. As regards solui.ionB, 
all ordinary precautions should be taken. The solutions in vegetable 
oils are said to he more dangerous than those in mineral oils. Care 
must be taken not to get the material into foodstuffs, for we must 
still regard D.D.T. as a poison. 

There is some evidence that plants of the cucurbit family such 
as cucumbers and squashes may he adversely affected by the applica- 
tion of D.D.T. insecticides, and the growth of tomatoes and beans 
may be retarded by its use. Those engaged in field work should 
therefore watch carefully for any indications of plant injury such as 
stunting, or effects on quality and yield, which may be attributable 
to the use of D.D.T. 

Encouraging Results and Specific Recommendations. 

It must be remembered that the recommendations here given 
are tentative, but from the results of our investigations the following 
advice in regard to the the use of D.D.T. can now he given: — 

Household Insects, 

^ 1. For house-flies in houses use space sprays containing D.D.T. 

dissolved in paraffin with pyrethrum or thiocyanonates added for a 
quick knock-down and residual sprays of higher D.D.T. concentra- 
tion of about 5 per cent, without the quick-acting insecticides on 
surfaces where flies will cluster. 

_ 8. For fleas on dirt or dusty floors, use a space spray with quick- 
acting ingredients, hut to kill fleas and their larvae on solid floors 
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use a residual spray. Por fleas in clotlimg and bedding, tlie 5 per 
cent. D.D.T. powder can also be used. 

3. For mosquitoes in houses use a space spray as for house-flies. 
On screening and walls a residual spray is often very effective. 
Breeding places such as stagnant pools, water in roof gutters, etc., 
should be sprayed with a 5 per cent, oil solution. Emulsions and 
water suspensions have also given good results. 

4. For clothes moths use a 5 per cent, residual spray on both 
sides of infested cloth and the inside of infested cupboards. This 
wiH kill moths and feeding caterpillars and protect cloths. 

5. For fish moths (silver fish) use a 5 per cent, residual spray in 
infested cupboards and on bookshelves. 

(). For blood-sucking lice use 5 per cent, powder well dusted into 
underclothing and into the hair. The powder can safely be used 
against the skin. 

7. For bedbugs use a 5 per cent, or 10 per cent, residual spray 
of straight D.D.T. dissolved in paraffin or a mixture of paraffin and 
white spirit. Spray to wet the. walls where the bugs walk at night. 

8. In our present formulations D.D.T. is not very toxic to ants, 
but the 5 per cent, solution acts as a good repellent. 

9. D.D.T. is toxic to termites but methods of applying it axe 
still being investigated. 


Agricultutal FesU. 

10. For lice on animals use 5 per cent, powder rubbed, or a 
suspension sprayed, into the hair. 

11. The same applies for stable-flies, homflies and fleas. An 
ointment can also be used. 

12. For sheep blowflies, emulsions and D.D.T. ointments are 
very effective in protecting the sheep from strikes, 

13. For bagrada bugs in cabbages, cauliflowers, stocks and all 
cruciferous plants, dust with 5 per cent, powder. 

14. Use the same for Astylus beetles and O.M.E. beetles on 
garden plants. 

15. For the maize stalk-borer top-dress infested plants with 2| 
per cent, dust when they are about 2 feet high. 

16. For army worm dust infested crops with 5 per cent, powder 
before the worms have reached the fourth stage (about an inch long) 
in their development. The later stages are resistant to D.D.T., and 
other insecticides such as cryolite should be used. 

For locusts and cockroaches, wattle bagworm and aphids our 
present formulations are not very effective. D.D.T. has proved no 
more effective than the standard jjyrethrum dusts against wattle 
jassids and capsids, while as a soil insecticide against larvae of the 
citrus snout beetle it failed to ^ive satisfactory control, but further 
research may improve matters m this respect. 
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Paraffin atvd oil solutions of D.B.T, ftkould not bo used on living 
pkulnS or animals. 

Care should be taken that D.B.T. is not swallowed^ or sprayed 
on to £ood. Normally this substance is very stable, but it decom- 
poses and loses its strength when exposed to direct sunlight. On- 
lime-washed walls the lime also reacts with it and slowly reduces its 
toxicity. 


The^ Density of Milk 

IGoivUiiucd from page 632. 

contents were highest in November (1944) and December (194f{), and 
lowest in the months July to October. It is to bo expected that 
these changes in composition would be reflected iu the mouthly 
fluctuations in density. The highest mean monthly density was 
found in November (1944) hut the varying amounts o£ the ditterent 
constituents did not generally cause any marked variation in den- 
sity. 

The constituent causing the density to fall (i.e. fat) is to some 
extent balanced by the constituents causing density to rise (i.e. ash, 
protein and lactose). For example, in the 1944-45 survey, morning 
milk was found to be on an average 0-11 per cent, higher in S.N.F., 
and 0*13 per cent, lower in fat, than milk drawn in the evening. 
The mean densities for these morning and evening milks were 
1*0289 and 1*0285, respectively, the difference between these two 
values being insignificant. 


REFERKNOKS. 

(^) British Standards Institution (1937). Htandtinl SpcHirK'uiiou for Density 

Hydrometers for use in Milk (B.8.8. 734). 

(*) W. L. Daviies (1939). The (Jhemiitry of Milk {2nd Edition). Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd. London. 
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A Laying Battery for Poultry 
in Towns* 

G. C. van Drimmelen, Government Veterinary Officer, 
Bloemfontein. 

T'NCEEASEl) knowleclg*e of nutrition and improved methods of 
poultry housing* have contributed as much to the breeding of 
fowls for high egg production as careful selection for laying 
qualities. 

The battery system is one of the finest achievements in the 
development of housing. In the United States of America more than 
forty million hens are housed according to the battery system to-day 
as compared with the few thousand of fourteen years ago. The 
difference between a hen in a pen and one in a battery is much 
smaller than that between a ben on free range and one in an ordinary 
run. Ample food, a favourable climate and elbow room ” provide 
ideal conditions for laying. 



Fig. 1. — A home-made double-compartment laying battery. 


Unfortunately in towns, our hens are far too frequently housed 
under conditions which are detrimental to egg production, the owners 
themselves being quite indifferent to the matter. There are disrulvan- 
tages attached to a complete change-over to the battery system, but 
townspeople desirous of obtaining half a do 2 ien or more eggs per day 
and in time of extreme meat shortage, a table bird, will find that 
this system has very special advantages too. 

For the education of urban youth the battery system offers a 
practical method of studying biology and food production and of 
developing a keen power of olbservatibn. 
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The laying* battery consists of separate chambers of 18 in. by 
18 in, by 18 in. for each hen. The birds stand on wire mesh (1:| in. 
holes) through which the droppings fall into a removable irny. The 
mesh is fitted at an angle so that the eggs can roll down to the front. 
Feed, shell grit, green feed and water are provided in hoppers fitted 
to the front of the chamber to facilitate handling. A considerable 
saving of space is effected by stacking the chambers close together in 
tiers, and the use of Iron coops obviates the danger of parasit<\s. 

Advantages of the Battery System. 

The advantages of the battery system for those living in urban 
areas are briefly as follows: — 

(1) A good record can be kept of the egg prodiudion of each 
individual ben. (Many hens kept in towns do not even lay 100 eggs 
per year.) 

(2) A better study can be made of the individual characteristics 
of hens. 

(3) The work in connection with the care of the hens is facili- 
tated and in this way time can be saved. 

(4) An appreciable saving of space is effected and the surroun- 
dings can be kept neat and hygienic. 

(5) The food consumption is more economical since food scraps 
can be used for the production of eggs and table birds. 

(G) Breeding places for internal parasites and some infectious 
diseases are eliminated. 

(7) External parasites can be more easily controlled. 

If the system is applied exclusively for purposes of food produc- 
tion (eggs and meat), pullets are placed in the chambers in February. 
At this time eggs are expensive and poor producers can be killed 
in good time and replaced by others. High producers usually begin 
laying fairly early. Early moulters usually moult while egg’s are 
still fairly plentiful. These hens should he slaughtered immediately 
and replaced temporarily by pullets which were hatched very early. 
Raising chickens is a -diSBicult task in towns and for this reason it 
is , more ‘ economical to buy’ pullets. It is not always necessary to 
use purebred fowls for egg production and the breed used is a matter 
of chioce. 

I Food scraps can be used very effectively if prepared in the 
correct way. Vegetable scraps should he chopped fine and pieces 
of; bread and porridge should be dried, ground and fed regularly 
in small quantities. Sudden changes in the composition of the 
ration may have an adverse effect on egg production. Oodliver 
oil should be administered in cases where hens get less than twenty 
minutes of direct sunlight per day. Since the system is very clean, 
however, the battery can easily be kept in any house, on a stoem or 
in an outhouse, garage or shed which gets Half an hour’s sunlight 
per day. Hens sometimes lay^ eggs without shells or with very weak 
shells and then they are inclined to break and eat them. In open 
fowl runs such eggs are seldom noticed, since they are not usually 
laid in the nest, but in the battery all broken or soft eggs will be 
detected and it will he possile to’ get a good idea of every hen’s laying 
capacity. 

A Home-made Design. 

Batteries are very expensive in South Africa today and for the 
ihne being a home-made design which has been used with great 
. " ^ during the past five years by the writer and others, can be 
, ;’'«'.A^#!imended. 
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Tho ac(!(.inpunyiug' photo of a home-made battery shows how it 
works. The hoppors should be about C in. deep to prevenT wasIage 
of mash and should be placed as far as possible from the water, 
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i.e. hoppers for green feed and grit should be placed in between. 
The sides are closed in with ordinary gauze wire. The front is 
closed in with a smooth wire frame through which the hen can 
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D^D*T* for the Protection of Sheep 
against Blowfly, 

R, du Toit, Division of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort 

of the main scourges to which the present-day high-producing 
^ woolled sheep is subject, is undoubtedly the skin infestation 
brought about by maggots of the various species of blowflies which, 
if neglected, rapidly proves fatal. Of these blowflies the worst 
ofiender is the green blowfly, Lucilia mqmncij which recent work, 
both in Australia and South Africa, has shown to have so adapted 
itself in its larval stages to a parasitic form of existence, i,hat it 
breeds almost exclusively on living sheep. Any campaign directed 
against this species must, therefore, aim at preventing the develop- 
ment of maggots on the living sheep by destroying them before they 
have reached maturity and dropped to the ground where they, would 

f mpate to produce adults capable of reproducing themselves in very 
arge numbers. This control of the larval stages may be effectively 
accomplished by the use of the blowfly spray produced at Onderste- 
poort, but in order to attain any measure of success bi-weekly inspec- 
tions of sheep during the summer months should he made and all 
infected animals treated. Considerable labour is involved in such 
an undertaking, and, unless the method is applied generally 
sufficient flies will escape to ensure the continuation of the pest. 

Another and more effective way of tackling the problem is the 
protection of sheep against blowfly strike, and in this respect a 
powerful weapon has been, discovered in D.D.T. with which extensive 
field trials in blowfly areas have been conducted, This insecticide 
has been found to he almost entirely ineiTectivc against ihe third 
stage or mature larva, which precludes its use as a dressing for sheep 
already infested, but it ivS extremely lethal to the first-stage larvae 
just after they have hatched from the eggs. There ia also evidence 
to show that it may even prevent the eggs from hatching. 

D.D.T. is a very stable compound whi(‘b is insoluhhj in water 
but soluble in various oils and organic solvents. In the wool of 
sheep it has been found to remain effective for considerable periods 
where it is probably taken into partial solution by the wool grease 
which prevents its being washed out by rain, and holds it closely 
attached to the wool fibres. 

The Application of D.D.T. to Sheep. 

To obtain 'maximum efficiency D.D.T. should he applied in 
solution, but as the solvents most suitable are generally too irritating 
when applied to the skin, it has been found that solutions emulsified 
with water are harmless to apply and at the same time very effective. 
Such emulsions , or exnulsifiahle oils capable of being diluted with 
water are available and should be applied as follows. 

The type of spray pump is a matter of choice, but the ordinary 
stirrup-type double-action pump, commonly referred to as the locust 
pump in the Union, is eminently suitable and generally easily 
obtainable. This pump is capable of exerting considerable pressure 
on the spray fluid, which is essential, as it should be driven down 
to the skin. The usual Bordeaux-type nozzle with which these 
pumps are fitted has been found rather too wasteful of the fluid and 
the Vemorrel or Femhre-type nozzles give much better results. 

' A type of nozzle which, can TO*dily be turned out of brass and 
wbieh has given excellent results in the field; is illustrated in Fig. 1. 
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Tliis JS used in conjunction witli a spring-release hand-operated 
valve (2) fitted to the tubing (1) of the stirrup pump. The lance 
or metal tube (3) connecting the valve with the actual nozzle should 
be short, about 4 inches, to make the apparatus more easily handled 



1. — A liojszlo tuniod out oF Imiss. 


and prevent 1'atig‘ue on the part of tlie operator. Tlie nozzle consists 
of the following parts: — a brass disc with two holes of Yie 
diameter drilled through it at opposite angles to each other so as to 
impart a twist or eiunilar motion to the hnid, a leather washer or 
distance piece (5), a brass or stainless steel disc with a central pin- 
hole of about in. diameter (6), and a screw cap (7) with a 
shoiilder in front to hold the various |)arts together. 

The operation of spraying is best performed in a narrow opening 
in a wall or in tlie gate of a traal as illustrated in Kg. 2. It is 
advisable to shear the wool around the root of the tail and on the 
inner aspect of the hitul legs down to the hocks, but make sure that 
all soiled locks of wool are removed. This promotes penetration of 



however, but during spraying it is necessary for the assistant hold- 
ing the sheep to open the wool with the fingers to ensure penetration 
of the spray to the skin. Spraying must include the wool right 
aroxxnd the root of the tail and on the hind aspect of each leg down 
to the hocks together , with , the wool present in the crutch. Rams 
may also be sprayed over the top of the head and between each horn 
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and the head. Hamels showing* any tendency towards soiling of 
wool around the sheath should be sprayed in this situation as well. 

The experience gained to date indicates that a very high degree 
of protection against blowfly strike is afforded for a period of approxi- 
mately three months. 

The emulsion spray produced by tlio Governmenf. C.D. factory 
under the name of Grenade V Brand Emulsifying Liquid and 
* diluted according to directions with 3 parts of water to give a final 
dilution containing 5 per cent, of active D.D.T. wdll be found to be 
very economical * in mse. One gallon of the concentrated fluid is 
sufficient* to spray effectively approximately 100 sheep, whicdi }*epre- 
sents an amount of slightly less than 6-J fluid ounces of the diluted 
spray for each sheep. 

The best time to treat sheep is just after the first summer rains 
prior to the onset of the first wave of blowfly activity which generally 
takes place in September or October. The treatment is usually suffi- 
cient to protect sheep against strike until blowfly^ activity has sub- 
sided, this generally occurring during December in normal seasons. 
The treatment should be repeated just after the late summer rains 
to protect the sheep against the second wave of blowfly activity which 
generally occurs in February. This second treatment sliould be 
sufficient to safeguard the animals until blowfly activity has sub- 
sided with the advent of winter. 

It must be emphasised that this spray should not be used for 
the treatment of sheep already struck, avS D.D.T. lias practically no 
effect upon the full grown larvae. Such stru{‘k sheep should be 
treated with the blowfly spray produced by Ondejvstepoort in order 
to kill the maggots, and thereafter the struck area may be treated 
with D.D.T. emulsion in order to ensime prote(‘tion against re-strike. 


A Laying Battery for Poultry iti Towns 

[Coniimt^ed from page 541 . 

easily poke her head to eat, and which can he turned up. Any 
washable material can be used for the back, roof and droppings tray. 
Two 4 gallon paraffiin tins flattened out and joined together after 
the lids and bottoms have been removed, will be just large enough 
to make the hack, roof or two droppings trays for one* laying battery 
with 2 compartments. ' 

In figure 2 an illustration is given of the framework of such 
a home-made double-compartment battery. The frame is made from 
galvanized sheet iron (no. 8 gauge) bent to a rectangular shape and 
put together with ordinary galvanized bolts or rivets (I in. as used 
for galvanized-iron dams). 

All the bars are 1 in. wide along both sides with the exception 
of the front bar and the one from which the feed hoppers and water 
troughs are hung. The latter are three inches wide with bent i in. 

The floor is made from fim screening wire with 1 in. to IJ- in, 
; it rests on the front bar and lengthwise on 3 smooth wire 
cements (no. 9 .gauge). The slope is about one in six. The 
on the -hars indicate the length in inches. 
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iN Soirjii Africa 

Oats and Wheat as Grazing for 
High Producing Cows* 

W. A. Verbeek, Animal Husbandry Research Officer, Vaalhartz 
Experiment Station. 

T JN ilicir early stages ot' growth oats and wheat have a very 
high uatritivc value, and dairy fanners would he well advised 
to use iluise (•-ro])s as far as possible for grazing* pLir])Osos during* 
tht‘ vviaier mouths. The general shortage of conceuirates in the 
country is a serious ohslacle in the way of milk i)roduetion and 
has (cuivsed a milk shoriug(^ in all the larger centres in the Union. 
Unless sl<*ps an* lakiui to provide I he necessary sapj)leiueutary 
feed, this shoriage will undoubtedly bec-ojne more severe during 
the win lev months when the nutritive value of the natural grazing 
is very low. A high milk jnodiiotion can be obtained wntliout 
supplementary (ion<*en( rates if oats or wheat pasturage is effectively 
utilized and supplem(mt<‘(l. At the Vaalhartz l^xperinient Station 
both oats and wheal (mainly Algiers oats and Red Egyptian 
wheat) are used as grazing for dairy cows, and experiments carried 
out at this station have produced valuable information which may 
prove vt}ry useful to farmers who are desirous of using these 
pasturages to lln^ best advantage. 

Results of Experiments. 

Tin* resulls obtaiiUMl from a few experiments wdth Friesland 
cows, are sunimariz(‘(l below. 

lixperiniviii N<k 1.— A cinnpaihson was made between two 
groups of cows whie.h received the following treatmenis. The 
treatments wer(‘ cdianged oven* after a period of 15 days. 

(a) Ih. lucerne per cow^ per day -h 4 hours’ oats grazing 
per da,y. 

(b) per cow jmr day + coticciilraleH, according 
to the production Ic.vid. The concentrates consisted of maize meal, 
soyheau meiil, groundnut meal and bran. 

[n both rations tlio 2fl Ih. of luc.orne hay represented' sufficient 
food constituents for tlie maintenance of a cow, plus a production 
of 10 Ih. of milk. The oats grazing and concentrates were therefore 
respectively responsilde for the ('..atm production yielded hy the 
cows in the two groups as reflected in the table below. 


GROUPS. 

Average milk 
production per 
cow per day. 

Average 
conoentratOH 
consumption 
per cow per day. 

Gnovr 1, 

Treatment («&) (first period) 

Treatment (6) (second period) 

29-5 lb. 

24*7 lb. 

Hone. 

4-76 lb. 

■Grotj? 2. 

Treatment (a) (second period) 

Treatment (b) (first period) 

26 -5 tb. 

23*9 lb. 

Hone. 

4-70 lb. 


A; higher production was obtained with oats grazing, and 
the production level obtained on oats grazing could not be main- 
tained with the concentrates. 
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Experiment No, 2. — Wlieat pasturage was used in an experi- 
ment with two groups of cows receiving the following treiitments 
which were changed over after a period of 15 days. 

{a) 20 lb. of lucerne hay per cow per day + 4 hours’ wheat 
grazing per day. 

(6) 20 lb. of lucerne hay per co^v per day + maize-ear meal 
according to the production level. 

The average milk production and concentrates consumption 
per cow per day is given below. 


GROUPS. 

Mills production. 

Concentrates. 

Gboitp 1. 

Treatment {a) (first period) 

Treatment (6) (second period) 

29-2 lb. 

25-4 tb. 

None. 

7*7 tb. 

Gboitp 2. 

Treatment (a) (second period) 

Treatment (6) (first period) 

28-6 lb. 

26-5 lb. 

None. 

7*4 lb. 


In this case, too, it was impossible to maintain the production 
level obtained with wheat grazing, with maize-ear meal. As in 
the case of oats grazing, wheat grazing also gave a considerable 
impetus to milk production. 

Experiment No, 3. — Two groups of 4 cows each received the 
following treatment for a period of 25 days (from 18 July): — 

(а) One hour’s oats grazing per day + lucerne hay ad 

(б) Four hours’ oats grazing per day + lucerne hay ad lib^. 

The average milk production of the two groupwS of cows (i) 

during the 10 days before the experiment was started and (ii) 
during the experiment, and the average daily lucerne hay consump- 
tion, are given below. 



Treatment (a). 

Treatment (6). 

Average daily milk production — 

(x) Before experiment was started 

(ii) During experiment 

80*6 lb. 

30*9 lb. 

27- 2 lb. , 

28- 6 lb. 

Average daily lucerne hay consumption 

26*1 lb. 

20-3 lb. 


The two highest producers of each group yielded the following 
average production per day. 



Treatment (a). 

Treatment (6). 

Average daily milk produotion-r- 

(i) before experiment was started 

(ii) during experiment 

33- 7 ft. 

34- 3 ft. 

37-8 lb. 

39-4 lb. 

Luoeme-hay consumption. * 

23-4 ft. 

21 om. 



♦ As mvcli as the animals would eat. 
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Oats and AViieat Grazing. 


In lulcliiion to improving’ or mainiainiug’ tlieir production 
levels, all the cows gained weight during this iieriod. 

An or a further period of 19 days on oats and wheat grazing 
the cows si ill nuiiniaiiied their production and showed a live- 
weight increase uiuler the same treatments, but during the 
following 35 days tlieir milk production gradually fell. This 
decline in production set in at the beginning of September. 

Discussion of Results. 

The results of the above experiments show that milk production 
is c(n\siderably stimulatt'd by oats and wheat grazing and that if 
these C3’0])s are used, little or no concentrates will be required until 
the end of August. 

To derive the greatest benefit from these crops they should be 
grazed in their early stages of growth, i.e. when the plants are 
about 8 to 10 inches high. At this stage the crops have a very 
high ludritive value and the plants recover quickly after having 
been grazed. In the advanced stages of growdli, i.e., the piping 
stage, both the nutritive value and the powers of recovery are low-er 
and (ionsequontly fewer grazings are obtained per season. During 
September and October when the winter cereals mature rapidly, 
their nutritive value as grazing also falls considerably and the 
production (aximot be maintained at the same level as ^during the 
early stages of growth as shown by iliese experiments. 

To obtain the highest pawstiirage production, careful control 
of oats and wheat grazing is essential. This is possible if use is 
made of tenifiorary femics and care is taken that the same area 
is not grazed continuously for more than 7 days at a time. For 
complete and rapid recovery after having been grazed, the pasturage 
will n(‘fMl w, period of comiileto rest. At the Vaalhartz Experiment 
vStation it. was found tlnii one morgen of oats or wheat with a good 
stand and vigour (H to 10 implies high) would yield sufficient grazing 
for 25 to 30 Fri(‘sla,nd cows for a period of 7^ days if the animals 
graze for 2 to 4 hours per day and in addition receive lucerne 
hay in the kraal. 

It was found at this station that, with careful control, it is 
possible to obtain 5 to 6 such grazings per season from oats. 

It is highly advisable to limit the duration of the daily grazing 
periods in order to obviate unnecessary trampling or wastage of 
these valuable grazings. The duration of such grazings should be 
determined by the amount of gi'azing available, the milk produc- 
tion of the (*ows and the amount and quality of the supplementary 
feed given to the cows. The abovemen tioned experiments showed 
that a daily production of almost 4 gallons of milk could be main- 
tained with cows which grazed for 4 hours per day and reeieved 20 
lb. of lucerne hay per cow per day. Cows with a higher production 
may be allowed longer grazing periods, e.g., as long as 8 hours 
a day, and lower producers may be limited to 1 to 2 hours a 
day and receive lucerne hay as supplementary feed. Cows producing 
less than 2 gallons of milk per day as well as cows in an advanced 
stage of pregnancy may be run on oats or wheat pasturage which 
has been grazed lightly by high producing animals, provided that 
one particular area is not grazed continuously for ^ more than 7 
days. It would be advisable in all cases to give^ high producing 
cows preference on grazing even where sufficient grazing is 
available. ^ In cases where quantities of oats or wheat are limited, 
it goes without saying that the duration of the grazing period 
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Heartwater* 

R. Alexander, W. O. Neitz and T. F. Adelaar, Division of 
Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort. 

TXEARTWATER is a disease affecting cattle, sheep, goats and 
at least some antelopes. It is caused hy a virus (Jiickettsia 
Tuminuntium) which is transmitted by the bout tick (or tortoise-shell 
tick] Amhlyomma hebraeum,^ The disease is not contagious, that 
is, it is not transmitted from sick to healthy animals by contact. 
Experimentally it is transmissible by the subinoculation of infective 
blood or emulsified infected ticks onder certain conditions. The 
virus is extremely sensitive and rarely survives for more than 24 
hours outside the animal body or the tick. 

Distribution. 

Although all bont ticks are not necessarily infected with the 
virus, it may be accepted that, where this tick is fournd, heartwater 
is or rnay be prevalent. The tick is normally found in warmer and 
low-lying parts of the country, notably the whole of the Transvaal 
north of the Magaliesberg, the lowveld of the eastern Transvaal 
and thence in a broad band round the coastal area through Swaziland. 
Zululand, Natal and the Cape Province to a point beyond George. 
It is not found in the southern portion of South-West Africa, the 
Karoo, the Orange Free State, or the southern portion of the Trans- 
vaal. Normally it is not found in the highveld, but, if introducsed 
during the spring or summer by .the movement of stock, it may thrive 
and multiply to be the cause of heavy mortality before being killed 
off by the severe cold of the following winter. 

The Tick. 

The life cycle of the bont tick is similar to that of other species 
of three-host ticks, i.e., the larval, nymphal and adult stages each 
feed on different animalp. Heartwater infection does not pass 
through the egg from the adult to the six-legged larvae of the next 
generation; thus all bont-tick larvae or seed ticks are free from 
infection. ^ If either larvae or nymphae feed on an animal in which 
the virus is circulating in the blood, then the ensuing nymphae and 
adults respectively wiU be infective, and, on feeding subsequently 
upon a species of animal which is susceptible to the disease, no 
matter whether the individual is immune or not, the virus wull 
be transnutted. If the animal is susceptible, it will develop symp- 
toms of the disease after an incubation period of from 7 to 28 days, 
during which period it will stow no deviation from normal health ; 
if the ^imal is immune, then the vims will commence to circulate 
in the blood after the same period of incubation, hut no symptoms 
of heartwater will develop. Should an infected tick feecT upon an 
insusceptible species of animal, or on a susceptible or an immune 
animal, it does not lose its infection. 


Animals Affected. 

confined to cattle, sheep and goats, though 
recently it has been shown that certain antelopes, viz. springbuck and 
blesbuck, may contract heartwater and actually die. This observation 


‘A separate pamphlet on the life cycle of ticks and the diseases they 
amteSortrpU«ia!''‘ Veterinary 
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irt of iiuportance iti an explanation for the failure to eradicate 

infection on many farms. There appears to be no difference in the 
susceptibility of any breed of cattle or sheep, with the possible 
(exception of Persians, thou^»*h some breeds of cattle, and even some 
individuals within a breed, become more heavily infected with ticks 
than others — a phenomenon for which no satisfactory explanation 
has yet been f^iven. Youn^* animals up to the age of three weeks, 
irrespec.tivo of wJietlier they are out of immune or fully susceptible 
dams, possess a high degree of resistance, which is quite distinct 
from, and must not be confused with, immunity. After the age of 
three weeks this resistance declines very rapidly and has completely 
disappeared by the age of two months. It is generally believed that 
the heaviest mortality from heartwater occurs in cattle at the age 
of about 12 months, and this is attributed to a resistance of calves 
while still suckling. This belief is, however, not supported by fact, 
since unweaned calves are fully susceptible. 

Symptoms. 

The sypmtoms vary greatly, and the disease is therefore not 
always recognised, or may be confused with other conditions, e.g. 
acute red water, (ierta.in types of plant poisoning, arsenical or strych- 
nine poisoning, and lainsiekte. In exceptional cases, particularly in 
sheep and goats, symptoms of the disease may develop as early as 
7 days after the bite, even of a single infective tick, or alternately, 
their appearance may be delayed for as long as 28 days. This 
variation is due to differences in virulence of particular strains of the 
virus. Usually the first sign of infection is a sudden rise in tempe- 
rature (cattle above 104^ F., sbeep above 105^ F.), accompanied, 
in the case of milking animals, with a sharp decrease in milk 
flow. In the early stages this fever may be the only recognizable 
symptom, the animal appearing bright and continuing to feed. 
Beath may oc(mr suddenly at this stage, but usually the disease is 
more prolonged and has a course of from several days to more than a 
w<jek. One of the most characteristic symptoms is the development 
of nervous disturbamuivs, as shown by twiteming of the ears, nodding 
of the head, quivering of the muscles, high stepping or staggering 
gait, walking in a circle, or extreme viciousness, all accompanied 
ny a peculiar staring anxious expression of the eyes. In some cases 
the animals are constipated; in others diarrhoea may be profuse. 
The appetite is now lost, though large quantities of water may be 
drunk. Rapid emaciation sets in and the animal may stand in a 
semicomatose attitude, pushing its head against a wall, making 
chewing movements with the jaws and frothing at the mouth and 
nostrils. Later it may go down, lie stretched out on its side with 
the head pulled back, and make galloping movements with the legs. 
At this stage the temperature may be normal or even subnormal. 
Death is now the usual sequel, but it may be delayed for several 
days. Tn animals which recover, the symptoms described gradually 
subside and the temperature slowly returns to normal, but con- 
valescence is usually prolonged. 

Even in untreated animals the mortality may vary from as 
low as 10 per cent, to practically 100 per cent. This variation in 
the severity of the disease produced by different strains of virus in 
different localities, or even within the same locality, is a striking 
feature, and, accompanied by the great differences in the symptoms 
shown, may account for the frequent failures to recognize the 
condition. 
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Post Mortem Appearance. 

Evidence of galloping' movements of tlie feetj as shown hy clearing 
of the bedding or graSvS in a semi-circJe round the body, should be 
noted. When the chest is opened, the cavity frequently is seen to 
contain a large quantity of clear, straw-coloured fluid, which may 
or may not be coagulated. The lungs are usually dai'k in colour and, 
on being cut, quantities of clear or blood-strained froth exudes from 
the cut surface. As the common name of the disease implies, the 
heart-sac may contain large quantities of dear, st^a^y-eoloured 
fluid; this is frequently found in sheep and goats, but is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule in cattle. The spleen is somewhat 
enlarged, though not to the same extent as in redwater, and the 
consistence remains fairly firm. The liver and kidneys are usually 
only slightly affected, but the stomach and small intestines may 
show signs of acute inflammation. 

Diagnosis. 

Examine the animal for the presence of bout ticks, though it 
will be appreciated that the infected ticks which could have set up 
the infection, may propably have engorged themselves and dropped 
off many days before. Frequently it is possible to make a diagnosis 
from the symptoms, particularly in the later stages^ of the disease, 
together with the findings on post-mortem examination, but just as 
frequently even the most experienced have difiiculty. A diagnosis 
cannot be made from a blood smear, and it is only very rarely that 
a spleen smear has any value. The only specimens of any value 
are a portion of the brain, which should be placed in 10 per cent, 
formalin as a preservative, or vsmearR made from scrapings of the 
inner surface of the jugular veins. When such smears or spcfumens 
are submitted to Onderstepoort, they should be distmeiively labelled, 
as they require special examination. 

Treatment. 

IJleron and sulphapyridine (M & B 693, or Dagenan) have been 
found to be of real value in the specific treatment of the disease. 
For success, it is essential that treatment should be staried early in 
the course of the disease. Unfortunately, by the time a definite 
diagnosis can be made, usually after the appearance of the well- 
defined nervous symptoms, the condition is too far advanced to 
respond to any treatment. Consequently, in the heartwater-infested 
areas, particularly of the northern Transvaal, a routine practice has 
been developed which is giving excellent results. Any animal which 
is noticed to be off colour ” is examined, and if the temperature is 
above normal (103^ F. in the morning, or 104° F. in the afternoon — 
both after a period of rest out of the sun), the case is regarded as 
one of either redwater or lieartwater in the very early stage. A 
blood smear is taken from the ear, and possible redwater is controlled 
hy the injection of Pirevan, Acaprin or Gonacrin, while possible 
heartwater is controlled by the use of either of the sulphonamides : 
Uleron, or sulphapyridine. Subsequent treatment depends upon the 
response. 

In the case of redwater, the temperature should he down to 
normal within 24 hours, and the animal showing marked improve- 
ment; no further treatment is then necessary. If the temperature 
remains high or continues to rise, the infection is probably heart- 
water, and the sulphonamide injection should he repeated every 12 
to 24 hours until improvement sets in. It is seldom necessary to 
repeat the injection more than three times. It is admitted that this 
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synteiu^ bus many delects, but in conjunction with systematic 
immunisfiation aj^ninst ^allsickness, and in the absence of veterinary 
assisiaiice, it provides the farmer with a practical method of proce- 
dure of f>Teat value. 

The sulphonamides inentioiicd are available in several forms, 
namely : — 

(1) Uleroii which is insoluble in water, but soluble in 1-3 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide (<axustic soda) in which it should be made up 
as a 10 x)er cent, solution. 

(2) Uleron sodium which is soluble in distilled water. The 
dose of both the above is 10 (i.c. of the 10 per cent, solution 1 
gramme of the powder) per 100 lb. body weight. Thus a tollie 
weighing 500 lb. would be given 50 c.c. 

(3) Sulphapyndinc which Ls insoluble in water and should be 
made up us a. 33*3 per cent, solution in 10 per cent, caustic soda 
(preferably by a chemist). At this exmceiitratioii the solution is 
saturated, ami, if some of the powder should be precipitated, it may 
be brought haede into soluti(jn by the addition of a lew c.c. of water. 
The <loso of this sulphapyridine solution is again 10 c.c. per 100 
lb* body weight. 

(4) Dagcnan which is a fluid; the dose is the same. 

Whichever drug is used, the injection must he given intraven- 
ously and very slowly; if even a small amount gets under the skin, 
it will produce a, large painful swelling and often an abscess. The 
solution vS keep well il stored in a tightly stoppered bottle, but it is 
preferable to use freshly made up solutions. The doses indicated 
are the smallest which have been given satisfactory results; they may 
be doubled with complete safety. Ilepeat half the first dose every 
13 hours up to a maximum of 6 injectioUvS, depending upon the 
response to treatment. Additional treatment consists of good nursing 
ami feeding, and the treatment of such additional symptoms as arise 
(e.g. exmatipation) by the judicious use of raw^ linseed oil or Epsom 
salts as a purgative. Diarrhoea usually clears up together with the 
general response to specific treatment. 

Immunity. 

An animal which recovers from an attack of the disease, either 
with or without treatment, is immune, and that immunity persists 
for many years, if not for life, and, in any case will be reinforced 
by recurrent infection on an infected farm. Although different 
strains of virus vary widely as regards virulence and response to 
specific sulphonamide treatment, even the mildest strain produces 
a solid immunity to the most virulent. Therefore, an animal which 
is immune to heartwater in one area, is immune to heartwater 
in another. 

^ Prevention and Control. 

Dipping . — As heai'twater is a tick-born disease, every effort should 
be made to ’reduce the tick population by regular 7-day dipping in a 
dip of proper strength, in conjunction with hand-dressing. On many 
farms the disease has been completely eradicated in this way, but 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized that dipping of all stock must 
be regular, conscientious, and persistent if good results are to be 
obtained, because experience has shown that the bont tick is one 
of the most difficult to eliminate. 

Trekking . — An outbreak of heartwater may be controlled, 
' particularly on large farms, by trekking from one part of the farm 
to another, in confanction with regular dipping. The general idea 
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is to move from one camp or farm to anotlier at intervals of three 
weeks, during which time infected animals will have developed 
sj^mptoms and may be isolated, while infected ticks will either have 
been destroyed or have dropped to the ground and will not have 
had time to moult to the next stage. 

Attention must be directed to the extreme danger of trekkiug 
with animals in search of grazing to and from the higbveld and the 
heartwater-infected lowveld. It must be appreciated that the immune 
animal may act as a reservoir for the infection of clean hont ticks 
without showing any symptoms of the disease at all. If mfe(*.ted 
ticks are carried to the Inghveld, say at the beginning of summer, 
they may be the cause of heavy mortality amongst the fully 
susceptible cattle or sheep. Trekking and the promiscuous movement 
of vstock from one area to another cannot he too highly (‘ondemned. 
as owners through whoso farms the trek roads pass, know to tlieir 
cost. 


Immunization. 

During recent years farmers have developed the practice of 
allowing calves to become heavily tick-infected by not dipping them 
until they are weaned, in the hope that they will pick uj) infection 
and recover before they become fully susceptible. As has been 
stated, the resistance of the new-born persists for only about the 
first three weeks of life, and any success which appears to have 
attended this method is probably due to failure to attribute heavy 
calfhood mortality to heartwater. 

A practical method of immunization which could be applied by 
farmers themselves, has not been developed, cdiiefly hoi^ause it has 
not been posvsihle to cultivate the virus artificially and because the 
virus dies out,^ usually within 24 hours, outside the animal body. 
Immunization iwS possible by using a selected strain of virus, propa- 
gated in susceptible sheep, to infect calves before they reach the age 
of three weeks; these calves usually shows no reaction and develop 
a strong immunity. In the case of older animals the reaction 
produced by the virulent sheep blood may he controlled by suitable 
treatment with sulphonamides. There are, however, so ma.nv 
practical difiiculties attached to this rather crude method of immuni» 
zation, that it is reasonably safe only in skilled veterinarv ban da 


Oats and Wheat as Grazing for High-Producing 

Cows : — « 

IGontinued from page 547. 

per day will liave to be limited and snpplementary feed provided 
according to the production level. 

Good hay of other legumes will yield the same results as lucerne 
hay when used as supplementary feed. In the case of cows 
yielding up to 4 gallons of milk and grazing on oats or wheat 
for four hours or longer per day, other good quality hay such 
as Sudan grass or babala will yield as good results as lucerne hay. 
Cows producing more than 4 gallons of milk per day, however, 
will need extra feed if non-legume hay is used to supplement 
. - gazing. 
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Hormone Sprays and the Control of Pre- 
Harvest Drop of Apples. 

I>r, H. L. Fearse, Western Province Fruit Research Station, 

Stellenbosch. 

/^NE of ilie diiikuilties with which the apple farmer is faced at 

harv(3st tiincj is the dro})pinji^ of fruit from the tree before it can 
he picked. IMiis drop is especially severe iu certain varieties, and it 
can oc(;ur Ixd'ore the fruit has reached its best picking stage of 
maturity for marketing and for vstorage purposes. It is undoubtedly 
one of tlio niaJa factors responsible for the tendency on the part of 
many farnnu’s to pick the fruit loo green. When large numbers of 
of a single vari(dy are grown, had weather or labour shortages 
may so delay Inirvesting that considerable losses of fruit by dropping 
inevitably occuir, unless thi' fruit from some of the trees is picked at 
a very early stage. 

In a previous article'*' the author described the mechanism of 
fruit drop and discussed some of the factors responsible for variations 
in the severity of the drop and in the measure of control of drop 
obtainable by the use of honnone sprays. The use of such sprays 
in controlling drop in apples has been a general orchard 

practice in the United States of America and other fruit-growing 
countries for several years now, and in many instances has enabled 
the fanner to pick his fruit at the best stage of maturity without 
incurring undue losses as a result of pre-harvest drop. 

The present reiiort c.ontains an account of experiments carried 
out at Elgin, Western i^rovince, during the 1945-4(j fruit season on 
trees of two of the apple varieties which give considerable trouble in 
this area on ucctount (d j) re-harvest drop. These experiments were 
carried out with the object of — 

(1) assessing the elTecdiveness of hoimone sprays in controlling 
pre-harvest drop of apples at Elgin; and 

(2) evaluating the dillierence, if any, in the efiectiveiiess of some 
of the commercial pre-harvest drop sprays now coming on the market 
in South Africa. 


Method. 

All dropped apples were cleared from under the trees at the 
beginning of the experiment. Separate rows of trees were then 
sprayed with each of the various hormone sprays, a good drenching 
spray being applied at a pressure of about 350 lb. per sq. in. and 
at the rate of front 3 to 5 gallons per tree. Care was taken to cover 
the fruit well with the spray. As far as possible spraying was 
carried out during warm still weather, and * during the warm i)art 
of the day, operations usually commencing about 10 a.m. Under 
such conditions the hormone is likely to be more quickly effective. 
Ten trees in each treatment were selected for recording subsequent 
dropping of fruit, all abnormal trees bearing very light crops 
being rejected, and ten unsprayed trees were used for comparative 
records. Prom the time of spraying all dropped fruit was counted 
every three or four days, and sorted into two classes, namely, good 
clean fruit, and culls which consisted mainly of fruit attacked 
by the eodling maggot. At harvest tiine the total number of 
fruit remaining on the trees was determined, and dropping was 


^ Pearse, H. L.-— Hormone Sprays and the Fre-harvest Drop of Fruit. 
F. in /S.i., December, 1945. 
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calculated as a peercentage of tlie total fruit present on the trees 
at the beginning of the experiment. In the experiment with 
Ohenimuri the number of fruit attacked by the codling moth was also 
determined in the harvested fruit. Four experiments were carried 
out, two with the variety Ohenimuri and two with the variety 
Rokewood. 

The Various Sprays Used. 


(1) Pure alpha naphthalene acetic acid at a concentration of 
0 001 per cent. This was prepared by dissolving the requisite amount 
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Fig* l.~Ohenimtiri. 1st Bxperiment. Percentage drop from spraying to 
harvesting. For the sprayed trees the mean or all treatments is shown. 
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of flic iujid in a sniall (luaiilily of 95 per cent, alcohol and adding 
tins solution directly to the water in the spray tank. 

(~) A comnieTciul preparation containing as the active 
ingredient the sodiuui salt of alpha naphthalene acetic acid. This 
was in ixnvfler form and could be added directly to the spray water. 

(o) A coinniercial siiray sold in tablet form. The taUets are 
first dissolved in a little warm water and the resulting solution mixed 
with the reiiuisite amount of water. 

_ (_4) A commercial spray sold in licpiid form and containing in 
addition to the hormone a very efficient spreading agent. This is 
ready for direct use as a spray on dilution to the righf concentration 
witli water. 

Results. 

Ohenlmuri. 

This variHy was selected for expeninental purposes as it is widely 
grown, and gives considerable trouble on account of fruit drop. The 
fruit is borne in close clnslers, and the individual fruits have very 
short sialks so that it is almost impossible to ensure whetting of the 
stalks of the fruit when spraying. 

Experiment, The trees were sprayed on the 5th February and 
harvested on the 2Gth February. Drops were counted every few 
days from the time of spraying, and the progressive percentage drop 
is shown in Fig, L 

Ta,l)lo I shows ihe total percentage drop over the whole period, 
and ihe percentage drop of sound fruit. 


TabTiI^ I. — Oheni'mvri, experiment. Percentage drop, 10 trees in 

each treatment. 



No. of 

Somitl 

Percentage Drop. 

'rrfiiaimentu 

fruit per 

Fruit 





per tree. 

All fruit. 

Sound fruit. 

UnHprayod 

880 

701 

10-9:H-0‘S4 

7-58i;0-64 

Alpha naphthalent) acetic acid. . , 

866 

738 

0*58±0-38 

4-S8d:0*43 

Spray No. 2 

485 

459 

()-00i0-71 

3-88i0*48 

Spray No. 3 

640 

1 545 

6-73±0-71 

5^12i0-66 


2nd Experiment, The trees were sprayed on the 7th March and the 
fruit was harvested on the 20th March. The progressive percentage 
drop in shown in Fig. 2, and ihe percentage drop over the whole 
period in Table II. 


Tabee II. — Ohenimnri, '2nd experiment. Percentage drop, 10 trees 

in each tTeatme7it, 


Treatment. 

No. of 
fruit 
per tree. 

Sound 

fruit 

i per tree. 

Percentage drop. 

All fruit. Sound fruit. 

Unsprayed. 

1,400 

1,020 

25-78±l-31 28-00±l-83 

Alpha napththalene acetic acid.. 

1,334 

911 

8-72±l-32 9-37±l-73 

Spray No. 4 

1,143 

783 

7*60i0*87 
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111 tlie first experiment (Table I and Fig, 1) dropping was 
compaxatiyely liglit and tke trees were harvested at an early stage, 
probably 'considerably before the best picking stage of maturity 
had been reached. It is, however, clear from the results that the 
sprays had a considerable effect in reducing drop, resulting in an 
average saving of approximately 24 clean fruit per tree, or 3 per 
cent, of the total crop of clean fruit. 



is shown. 

The second experiment (Table II and Fig. 2) was carried out 
over a month later than the first, and dropping was well under way 
when the trees were sprayed. These trees were probably harvested 
at about the best picking time for marketing and storage purposes. 
The hormone sprays exerted a very satisfactory measure of control of 
dropping and resulted in an average saving of approximately 178 
clean fruit per tree, or about 20 per cent, of the sound fruit present 
on the tree at the time of spraying. 

In both experiments it is clear from Figs. 1 and 2 that the 
hormones require about 3 days from the time of spraying before they 
became effective. In both experiments the differences between the 
effectiveness of the various hormone sprays used were within the 
limits of experimental error, and were not significant. The satis- 
factory results obtained with this short-stalked and close-clustered 
variety would seem to indicate that the applied hormone is able to 
exert its effect even if the stalk of the fruit is not wetted by the 
spray. 
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HoRMOJIE Sl’JtAYS JOU Afples. 

Rokewood. 

(j^)nsiflerable losses by dropping occur witli tliis late variety, 
especially if the north-westerly winds, which are common at the 
time of the year when this variety is harvested, prevail. The frnit 
is borne on fairly long stalks wliicdi therefore become well wetted when 
the sprays are applied. 

1st Exyeriment. The trees were sprayed twice, the first spray 
being ai)plied on the 2nd April and the second on the 16th April. 



sD m < •si" *“ ^ 


doaa aoYiNaoaad 


Pw. 3.— Eokewood. 1st Experiment. Percentage drop *rom. the time of first 
spraying to harvesting. For the sprayed trees the mean of all treatments 

is shown. 
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The fruit was harvested on the 29th April. The progressive per- 
centage drop is shown in Figure 3, and the total percentage drop 
over the \vhole period in Table III. 


Table III. — Rohewood. experiment. Percentage drop, 10 trees 

in each treament. 


Treatment. 

No. of fruit 
per tree. 

Percentage drop. 

All fruit. 

Sound fruit. 

Giisprayed 

1,067 

9*56±0-70 

7*80i:0*57 

Alpha naphthalene acetic acid 

887 

3-84-t0-24 

3-32^0-23 

Spray No. 2 

1,065 

5*19i0*72 

3-9()±0-56 

Spray No. 3 

899 

3-25dr0-42 

2 -53^:0 -39 

Sprav No. 4 

985 

4'63±0-48 

3 *82-1:0 *33 


2nd Experiment, The trees used in the second Rokewood 
experiment were rather larger, and bore a heavier crop, than \hose 
used in the first experiment. The trees were sprayed on the 9th April 
and again on the 23rd April, and the fruit remaining of the trees 
was harvested on the 29th April. The progressive percentage drop 
is shown in Figure 4, and the total percentage drop of all fruit and 
ol sound fruit only is shown in Table IV. 


Table IV. — Rokewood. 2nd experiment. Percentage drop, 10 trees 

in each treament. 



No. of fruit 

Poroontage drop. 

Treatment. 

per tree. 

All fruit. 

Sound fruit. 

Unaprayed 

1,455 

7‘91i:0*32 

7*15±0‘36 

Alpha naphthalene acetic acid 

1,390 

3*79±0*30 

3-08±0-2« 

Spray No. 2 

1,425 

3 -98^-0 -45 

3-34±0'36 

Spray No. 3 

1,791 

3 -28^0 -24 

2-e0±0-18 

Spray No. 4 

2,047 

3-32±0-31 

2-75±0-29 


In the experiments with Rokewood trees, although dropping of 
fruit was not very heavy, the hormone spray treatments gave a 
considerable measure of control of the dropping that did occur. 
Differences between the percentage drop for the various spray 
treatments were again not significant. In the first experiment (taking 
the average percentage drop for all treatments), the saving amounted 
to approximately 43 clean fruit per tree, or 4*4 per cent, of the crop; 
and in the second experiment, 68 clean fruit per tree, or 4*2 per cent, 
of the crop. The percentage drop figures were very similar in these 
two experiments, and the higher figure for clean fruit saved, per 
tree in the second experiment was almost entirely due to the fact 
that the trees were bearing a considerably larger number of fruit. 

From Figs.^ 3 and 4 it is clear that there is little difference in the 
dropping of fruit from sprayed and unsprayed trees until about three 
days from the time , of spraying have elapsed, and this is evidently 
the time required for the hormone to become effective. In this 
respect therefore trees of the Rokewood variety behaved similarly to 
those of the Ohenimuri variety. 

Effect of Hormone Sprays on Fruit Attacked by Codling Moth. 

In Tabel V the percentage of the total drop representing fruit 
damaged hy the codling maggot is given for the four experiments. 
The figures for the sprayed trees represent the mean of all treatments. 
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Tabi.e V. — Perceihlage of total drop representing fruit attached by 
the codling maggot. 


Scries. 

Unsprayed. 

All Hormone 
Treatment. 

Olicnimuri No. 1 

4S* 74-1- 2 ‘4-7 

OQ.Q7 1 O.QQ 

Oheniimiri No. 2 

21.064-1 'IS 

OO iJ DtJ 

qo.^Q 1 1 .Qi 

Rokewood No. 1 

Ai. X XO 

19.644-1*06 

OO Tbo*i~ 1 oJL 

01 . p;Q_L.Q.ni 

Rokewood No. 2 

XtJ X mV 

11. 694- 1*24 

vi 

T Q * ^ 1 1 ■ yj fi 


4.x X Jmi*X 

xO O i •fcO 


Tal)lc V it is clear tliat tlie only experiment in wticli tlie 
percentage of the total fruit drop due to codling-maggot damage 
was very different in the sprayed and the unsprayed series, was the 
second Olieiiiiuuri experiment where the trees were sprayed compara- 
tively^ late. Tlie difference obtained in the second Rokewood 
experiment was small, but was, however, just significant. 

The (explanation of these results probably lies in the fact that 
fruits damaged by codling maggot are physiologically always more 
advanced in maturity than sound fruit. The puncturing of the skin 
presumably facilitates gaseous exchange between the fruit and the 
external atmosphere, because tests oaiu’ied out by the author have 
shown that such damage causes a rise in the respiration rate of the 
fruit. It is therefore likely that natural hormone production ceases 
earlier in these more advanced fruit, and consequently results in 
earlier formation of the aliscission layer in the stalk of the fruit. 
The fact that no difference was obtained between the percentage of 
the total drop due to damaged fruit in sprayed and unsprayed trees 
in some experiments, shows that the applied hormone is capable of 
acting similarly on damaged and undamaged fruit, provided the 
spray is applied early enough. It is clear, therefore, that in the 
experiment where a clistinct difference was obiainecl, the spray was 
applied when ilui majcu’iiy of the damaged fruits were past the 
stafje of maturity at which they could react to the spray, whereas the 
majority of iht) sound fruits, being less advanced, wmre still reactive. 

Discussion* 

It is clear from the resnlts obtained in the experiments described 
in this 3 ’eport that hormone sprays exert a considerable measure of 
control on the pre-harvest drop of Ohenimuri and Rokewood apples 

S rowing at Elgin, Cape Province, and that any well known brand of 
ormone spray can be used with confidence by the grower. There 
was no significant difference between the effects of any of the various 
sprays used in these experiments. This is perhaps not surprising if 
we remember that the active emcentration of the hormone is ex- 
tremely small, and that the amount of hormone reaching the seat 
of the abscission layer in the stalk of the fruit is therefore not 
usually likely to be a limiting factor in (letermining the success of 
the spray applications. In the case of vaiueties used in these tests it 
seems quite safe to delay spraying until dropping of the fruit has 

begun. 1.1 

The cost of the spray solutions at present appears to be in the 
neighbourhood of five shillings per 100 gallons, that is, about three 
pence per tree, allowing an average of 6 gallons per tree for efficient 
coverage, and excluding labour costs. In order to derive the maxi- 
mum benefit and saving from the use of these sprays, the farmer must 
use his own discretion in deciding which trees it will pay him to 
spray, bearing in mind that some varieties drop their fruit mu<m 
more readily than others and that the heavier the crop the greater is 
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Fig, 4. — ^Rokewood. 2nd Experiment. Percentage drop from the time of first 
spiaymg to harvesting. For the sprayed trees the mean of all treatments 

is shown. 

tFe saving of fruit likely to be, tbe cost of application remaining 
approximately tbe same. 

The period of effectiveness of a single spray application has not 
yet been determined exactly, and is likely to vary slightly from 
season to season and from area to area ; but the average period for 
these tests appears to be in the neighbourhood of fourteen days from 
the time of spraying, and of this period the first three days are 
required for the hormone to diffuse into the tissues and to become 
fully effective. 

Dropping of fruit is undoubtedly one of the chief factors tending 
to make the farmer pick his fruit in an immature state, so that the 
vrider use of hormone sprays in South Africa should do much to 
remedy this trouble. 
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The Farm Home. | 

(A section devoted mainly to the interests of Farm Women.) I 


Ironing. 

Miss Kotie Richter, Home Economics Officer, College of 
Agriculture, Glen. 

rilONlNU is the process of smoothing out material by means of 
^ pressure, moisture ami heat. 

Kveu he tore ili(‘ flat-iron (or sad-iron) was invented, material 
or garments wow smoothed l)y spreading them out flat under a 
mat. SiiKM' the introduction of the first iron, however primitive,- 
ironing has been a bugbear, and it will probably always be that. 

Every housewife provides some place for ironing in her home, 
but only too often the darkest corner is chosen for this purpose. 
What, fiowever, can he regarded as a convenient place for ironing? 
1 jet us enumerate the prerequisites. 



The Ironing Table . — It should be sturdy and have a smooth 
surface without joins. Every housewife should see that it is^ of 
a convenient height, since ironing on tables which are too high 
or too low can be very tiring. Do not forget to spread a soft 
mg in front of the table for standing on and be sure that there is 
sufficient light on the table. 
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The Ironing Blanket, Sheet and Pressing Cloth, 

All ironing blanket should be thick and smooth. An old blanket 
would be suitable if folded over twice. Sew up the sides to keep 
it in position. 

The sheet should be smooth and seamless. It should be large 
enough to cover the blanket and should be washed regularly.^ 

Pressing cloths are essential, especially for the ironing of 
clothing. For heavy fabrics and men’s clothes it is advisable to 
place a piece of the same material, serge or flannel under the damp 
pressing cloth. This will help to raise the nap and so prevent the 
article from becoming shiny. Therefore always save a piece of the 
material of a woollen article for this purpose. 
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A piece oi an old sheet or pillow-slip will come in very handy 
wlicn a pressing cloth is required. 

An ironing board and a sleeve board are very useful, especially 
for the ironing of frocks. These can very easily be made at home. 
The former consists of a long, narrow hoard, tapering at one end 
so that the ai’ticle can be slipped over it. The sleeve board is of a 
similar shape, only very much narrower to fit a sleeve. 

The ironing board and the sleeve board naturally have their 
own blanket and sheet which are easy to remove or put on. It is 
also a good practice to make a loose cover for them to protect the 
ironing sheets when the boards are stored. 

Ironing 'pads . — A few stuffed pads, one round and the other 
oblong, are necessary for pressing darts, shoxilder-seams and seams 
in sleeves. 

The round one can he made from 2 circles of material, stitched 
together. Stuff it in such a way that the bottom is flat and the top 
rounded. ^Do not use wadding because it is inclined to become 
lumpy. Kapok, scraps of material or wool should be used for the 
stuffing. The oblong pad should he about 2 in, in diameter and 
12 in. to 14 in. long. It is ideal for pressing seams and sleeves 
and other parts of garments which are shaped and thus difficult 
to press on a flat surface. The stuffing in this pad should he firm 
and well rounded. 

We now, come to the ironing process. Different methods are 
employed for different garments. 
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The Ironing Process. 

Towels and smilar arUcles . — These articles need very little 
ironing. Shake them out well while still damp to obtain a good 
soft texture and iron the edg‘es only with a moderately warm iron 
when they are dry. 

Underclothing , — Here it is especially important to distinguish 
between (jotton, silk and rayon. There are two kinds of rayon. Like 
cotton, one type can be ironed with a fairly hot iron, but acetate 
rayon melts under a hot iron and is consequently easily damaged. 
Knitted underwear falls in this class and should be ironed with a cool 
iron when dry. If shaken oat well a couple of times, while drying, 
it needs very little ironing. Elastic should not be ironed at all, 
sincte it peiuslies very easily under heat and consequently becomes 
strehdiod and Uvselcss. 

Cotton is damjjed slightly and folded neatly, and left for at 
least an hour before ironing, to ensure even dampening of the material. 

Linen and cotton are ironed when still damp. Use a hot iron 
and first iron the hems on the wrong side, and then the whole article 
on the right side. 

Always iron along the thread of the material and iron all 
seams and hems till thoroughly dry. Do not fold and press articles 
because deep folds in the same place eventually wear out the 
material along the folds. Fold articles lightly after ironing, or 
wind ai'ound a roller used specially for this purpose. 

Embroidered linen or cotton should be ironed on a soft surface 
on the wrong side first and then on the right side.^ If ironed in 
this manner, the embroidery will have the desired embossed 
appearance. Iron until quite dry. 

Rayon , — Kihooth material, like ibe various types of rayon, is 
always ironed with a moderate iron while the material is still damp. 
Here, too, you must not forgot to follow the thread of the material. 
Use a cool iron for acetate rayon . 

Woollen materiaX is always smoothed out by means of steam 
and preswsure. Woollen articles washed or newly made are treated 
in the same way in regard to pressing. First place a dry cloth 
on the article and then a damp one over that. Press with a hot iron. 
The steam which penetrates to the article dampens it and it is 
smoothed out by means of the pressure. Do not press too heavily 
since this leaves marks and also causes the fabric to become shiny. 

* Velvet is ironed in the same way as woollen materials, but in 
this case no pressure is applied. Cover the flat’ surface of a hot iron 
with a wet cloth and, as soon as the steam appears, hold the wrong 
side of the velvet against it. The steam penetrates the material and 
brings up the nap on the right side again. Only small sections 
can be done at a time. Velvet can also be steamed over boling water. 

Stiff collars , — Of all the washable articles in the home, men’s 
stiff collars require most attention. After thoroughly washing and 
drying the collar, rub by hand to separate the different layers of 
fabric. Soak the collar thoroughly m the following starch solu- 
tion : — Mix 1 tablespoon of starch with 1 cup of cold water. Dissolve 
1 teaspoon of borax in a little boiling water. Allow the solution 
to cool and add it to the starch mixture. Finally, add 3 to 4 drops 
of turpentine. Allow the starch to soak thoroughly into the layers. 
Roll the collar up in a clean cloth and leave for half-an-hour. 

Then wipe the collar with a piece of muslin to remove excess 
stoch. Pull it into shape and place it on the table, right side up, 
with the buttonholes towards the ironer. Using a fairly hot iron, 
run the iron over it lightly once on the wrong side. Continue ironing 
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on the right and wrong sides till the collar is stiff and dry. It 
should not be too hard, however, but slightly pliable. 

Iron the cuffs in the same way. Four things are necessary for 
glossing a collar, viz. moisture, a high temperature, a hard surface 
and heavy pressure. Place a glossing board under a sheet, rub the 
collar with a damp cloth first and then with a dry one. Using 
a very hot iron, press the edges till they are glossy with the broad 
surface of the iron partly on the board and partly on the collar. 
Then gloss the collar. Press hard with the broad surface of the iron 
when ironing forward and draw the iron back lightly on its tip. 
The strokes of the iron on the fabric should overlap. 

To shape a simple upright collar, curve it with a cool iron. 
Place the collar on the table and press the iron^ on it with the right 
hand so that the collar can be curved over the iron. 

All collars and cuff's should be aired thoroughly, otherwise they 
will become limp. 

Other starched articles . — Collars are, however, not the only 
articles in the home which require starching. A very weak starch 
solution is used for overalls, pinafores and tablecloths. The solution 
is so weak that it cannot really stiffen the material, but merely 
helps to retain the shape of the garment and thus treated, the 
garment does not soil readily. 

A boiled starch is used for this purpose. Mix tablespoons 
of starch with a little cold water to a paste. Add J teaspoon^ of 
borax and | teaspoon of candlewax. Then add 4 cups of boiling 
water to the mixture and boil slowly until the mixture becomes 
transparent. The starch is then ready. Strain the mixture through 
a cloth and soak the articles in the hot solution. A little blue can 
be added to the starch for white fabrics. 

Iron the starched articles, first on the wrong side till they are 
thoroughly dry and then on the right side just to give them a sheen. 

Lace and> knitted fabrics . — ^These materials need very little 
ironing. It is always practical to trace the size of the article on 
paper before it is washed and then to shape the article accordingly, 
while it is drying. Shaking lightly in the process of drying, always 
helps to ensure a loose and fluffy texture. 

Lace or crochet-work can he pinned into shape with steel pins 
and then ironed lightly on the wrong side on a very thick ironing 
blanket. 

Knitted articles should he ironed very lightly on the wrong side 
with a moderately warm iron. The pressure of a damp towel on a 
knitted article is sufiSicient to flatten it out. Heavy pressing on 
knitting is most undesirable. 

Correct methods of washing and ironing will lengthen the 
life of an article considerably. Careless ironing results in a complete 
loss of shape. This is especially true of starched articles, for these 
■can be most unattractive when stretched out of shape. Deep folds are 
very bad too for they weaken the fibres. When articles have been 
ironed, they should be folded neatly and just pressed down lightly 
with a moderately warm iron. 
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Price Review for June 1946.* 

Apples . — Oil the whole, upple consignments decreased during 
the month. Although the Johannesburg luarKet was well supplied 
with apples, iiie prices of the following varieties increased in com- 
parison with those ol tiie previous month: — Olienimuri. apples from 
i9s. 8d. per bushel box to 22s. 8d. per bushel box; White Winter 
Pearmaiu from 2Us. M. to 23s. 2d.; and Wemmershoek from 21s. 3d. 
to 22s. (id. The prices of apples on the Cape Town market decreased 
somewhat. 

Citrus . — The supplies of naarijies, oranges and lemons increased 
considerably towards the end ol the month and sold well. 

Tropical Fruit. — Papaws, grenadellas, avocados and quavas 
were well represented on the Johannesburg and Port Elizabeth 
markets, while smaller consignments reached the other markets. On 
the East London market papaws were extremely scarce and dear. 

Vegetables . — Good supplies of vegetables reached the markets* 
The main varieties offered were cabbages, cauliflowers, pumiikins, 
carrots and green beans. Only small quantities of beetroot, spinach 
and marrow's appeared on the markets. The prices of vegetables 
were generally lower than those of the previous month. 

Tomatoes , — The markets were well supplied with tomatoes, but 
some consignments were green and prices decreased, e.g. on the 
Johannesburg market from 2s* lid. per tray in May to 2s. per 
tray in June, on the Cape Town market from 3s. 8d. to 2s. lOd* and 
on the Durban market from 2s. 3d* to Is. 5d. 

Large consignments of highveld potatoes reached 
the Johannesburg market, but the quality was poor. On the East 
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London market potatoes were scarce, and maximum prices were 
obtained. The supplies on the other markets were fair. 

Sweet Potatoes and Onions , — The supplies of sweet potatoes 
were reasonable and prices remained firm. The onion consignments 
decreased and prices increased. On the Johannesburg market Cape 
onions increased from 13s. 9d. per bag in May to 15s. 5d. in June; 
on the Cape Town market from 11s. 9d. to 12s. 2d.; and on the 
Pretoria market from 13s. 9d. to 17s. Id. 

Poultry and Poultry Products , — Poultry deliveries were insuffi- 
cient, and sales were very stable. Eggs were well represented, and 
prices decreased. On the Cape Town market especially, prices de- 
creased from 28s. 6d. per 100 in May to 2Cs, 9d. per lOO in June. 

Fodder , — The Johannesburg market was well supplied with teff 
and sweet grass. Lucerne, oats and other varieties were scarce. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and Animal 
Products. 

As reflected in the table published elsewhere in this issue, the 
following important price changes occurred during June 1946: — 

(u) Summer cereals decreased from 250 to 247 as a result of a 
slight drop in the price of kaffircorn. 

(6) Hay increased from 170 to 178. 

(c) Dairy fToducts increased from 186 to 218 as a result of the 
winter premiums on butterfat, cheesemilk and factory milk. 

{d) Poultry and poultry 'products decreased from 332 to 295. 

The general index indicates a slight decrease, viz from 184 to 
183 in June. 


Prices of Dairy Products. 

Butterfat , — During June 1946 a winter premium of 4d. per 
lb. butterfat was paid to producers, wffiich was increased to Od. per 
lb. as from 1 July 1946. The basic prices on which this premium is 
paid, is fixed at 2s. Id., Is. lid. and Is. 9d. per lb. for 1st, 2nd and 
3rd grade butterfat, respectively. 

Cheesemilk , — During June 1946 a winter premium of 2d, per 
gallon cheesemilk (or 5id. per lb. butterfat contained therein) was 
paid to producers, which was increased to 2id. per gallon (or C|d. 
per lb. butterfat) as from 1 July 1946. The basic price in the case 
of cheesemilk is 10|d. per gallon (or 2s. 4Jd. per lb. butterfat). 

Condensing Milk , — The price received by producers for con- 
densing milk was increased from ll|d. per gallon (or 2s. 7|d. per lb: 
butterfat) to 13|d. per gallon (or 3s. 2Jd. per lb. butterfat) as from 
1 June 1946, and to 14|d. per gallon- (or 3s. 3|d. per lb. butterfat) as 
from 1 July 1946, 
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Control Measures for the Marketing 
of Groundnuts. 

llie world slioriafj;‘o of vo^'otable fats and oils, particularly in 
Europe, has inminiized Ihe Union's chances of importing all its 
requirements of groundnuts. Normally the bulk of the Union's oon- 
sumi)tioTi is imporiiMl. Tl\o. cnncellalioii of the trade agreement with 
the Union by India has also made the position worse. 

Consequently, the Director of Foods! utfs lias considered it neces- 
sary to sei/.e all available sujiplies within the Union. No producer, 
co-operative society or company may, therefore, sell groundnuts to 
any person other than to Uiroidor of Foodstuffs. The price at which 
the uToundnnts uill b<^ bought, will not exceed the maximum price 
fixed by the Price ronirollor, which is at present 35s. per 100 lb. 
unshelled, if at least (>() per cent, of the kernels are sound, and 55s. 
per 100 11). for shelled groundnuts which do not contain more than 
2 ]>er <‘eni. foreign matter. ‘For imdcrgrado groundnuts, shelled or 
unshelled, the prie.e will he determined between buyer and seller. 
(For particulars see Gazette Extraordinary of 6th June 1946). 

The 1945-46 groundnut crop is estimated at 240,000 hags of 
100 lb. unshelled. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union during 
June 1946. 

Rainfall * — Rcjitiered showers occmrred in the western and south- 
western (!ape Provimuj and Trnnskoi, while the rest of the Union 
was still (Iroughi-strickeii. 

The condition of the animals as well as the grazing was generally 
.satisfactory, not.withvSianding the prevailing drought^ conditions. 
There was an increase in the incidence of lumpy skin disease, while 
heavy animal losses occurnul in Natal through nagana, where gall- 
sickness has also made its appearance. 

Crops . — Good summer crops were realized in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, and the winter crops appeared very promising. 

In the western, south-western and south-eastern Cape Province 
and in the Karoo the conditions diid not appear favourable, and more 
rain was needed for the winter crops. 


Producers Prices of Baconers. 

Owing to increase in the cost of feeclstuffs, hut having regard also 
to their shortage so that pig production in the Union should at best 
be maintained, the Government has decided to increase producer's 
prices of baconers by Id. per lb. dressed weight, vu, to ls» Id; per 
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lb. for first-grade baconers, and by |d. per lb., vis: to 10.\d- per lb. 
for second-grade baconers. This inc.reaso came into force on the 
15th of July. Consumer’s prices of bacon and ham will be increased 
accordingly. 


Crops Estimates. 

Drybeans and Groundnuts, 1946, 

The final crop estimates for dry beans and groundnuts for 194G 
have been based on reports received at the end of May. 

The production of dry beans is estimated to be 348^000 bags in 
comparison with 237,000 bags for 1945. 

Approximately 42 per cent, of the crop consists of haricot 
beans, 26 per cent, of kidney or butter beans, 15 per cent, of sugar 
beans and 8 per cent, of cowpeas. 

The 1946 crop of groundnuts that will be marketed is estimated 
at 237,000 bags of 100 lb. unshelled, in comparison with 120,000 
bags for 1945. 

As a result of the great demand for oil seeds, there is an in- 
crease in the production of groundnuts in areas where, up to a few 
years ago, groundnuts were planted on only a very small scale. 
The most important areas where production is increasing are the 
Vaalhartz Irrigation area, Dundee iin Natal, the uorth-eastern 
corner of the Transvaal and the Parys and Yredefort districts. The 
crop in these areas is estimated at 52,000 bags. 


i 


Estimate of Expected Kafifircorn and Potato 
Crops— 1945/46 Season. 


Hafeicorn (Bags 200 lb.)— (E uropeans only). 



Average 

production 

1936-1945. 

Final 

estimated 

production 

1944-45. 

Estimated 
prf»diiction 
April 1946, 

I 

Estimated 
production 
May, 1946. 

Cape 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Orange Free State 

112,000 
47,000 
^ 488,000 

118,000 

136.000 
28,000 

266.000 
130,000 

135.000 

20.000 
564,000 

59,000 

135.000 
21,000 

532.000 

101.000 


Union 

765,000 

559,000 

778,000 

789,000 


POTATOE 

s (Bags 150-Ib) 

. 


Cape, 

Natal 

Transvaal. 

727.000 

247.000 
1,025.000 

580.000 

900.000 

246.000 

883.000 

432.000 

727.000 

213.000 

1 Ki Q 000 

752.000 

197.000 

Orange Free State 

452,000 

667,000 

Union 

2,592.000 

2,461,000 

2,911,000 

2,885,000 
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Crops and Markets. 


Prices of Fertilizers. 


The following' now maximum prices hjive been fixed for fertilizer 
iypps and_ fertilizer mixtures as from 1 July 1946. (Tbe previous 
fixed maximum pric;es are given in each instance in brackets): — 



Maximum price per ton 

- .... - 


(2,000 lb. 

) in bags. 


j 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Superphosphate, 19 per cent , 

7 

8 

0 

(7 

13 

0) 

SuporpHosphato, 18 per cent 

Superphosphate, 17-1 per cent • 

7 

0 

0 

(7 

5 

0) 

6 

13 

0 

(6 

17 

6) 

Superphosj)hato, J5'l per cent 

5 

18 

0 

(6 

1 

6) 

Phosphate rock and superphosphate mixture 

6 

18 

0 

(6 

1 

6) 

Muriate of })otash 

23 

7 

6 

(21 

11 

6) 

Ammonium sulphate 

20 

0 

0 

(20 

0 

0) 

Ammonium phosphate 

23 

5 

0 

(23 

5 

0) 


Mixtures. 


Maximpm pbipe pee ton (2,000 ib) in bags. 



Orq/ 

VNIO. 

Oth 

EBS. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

A 0.14.6 


. — 


— 


0 3 

0 

(9 2 

6) 

B 2.12.6 

11 

g 

6 

(11 9 

0) 

10 9 

6 

(10 9 

0) 

0 2.12.2 

9 

36 

0 

(9 17 

6) 

8 16 

0 

(8 17 

6) 

1) 3,13.3 

12 

1 

0 

(12 2 

0) 

10 11 

0 

(10 12 

0) 

E 4.12.0 

11 

19 

0 

(12 2 

0) 

9 19 

6 

(10 2 

0) 

F 4.10.6 

13 

16 

6 

(13 15 

0) 

11 IG 

6 

(11 15 

0) 

a 6.10.3 

15 

11 

6 

(16 11 

«) 

12 11 

6 

(12 11 

6) 

H 8.10.0 

17 

6 

6 ! 

(17 8 

0) 

13 6 

6 

(13 8 

0) 

J 3.15.2 

12 

6 

0 

(12 8 

0) 

10 16 

0 

(10 18 

0) 

K. 4.17.0 

13 

12 

0 ! 

(13 16 

6) 

11 12 

0 

(11 IG 

6) 

L 6.12.6 

15 

11 

0 

(15 11 

0) 

13 1 

0 

(13 1 

0) 


The above prices are free on rail seller’s station, and on these 
farmers still receive a subsidy of £1 per ton. 

As will be seen from the above fixed prices there is a slight 
decrease in the prices of siipei'phosphate and rock phosphate. 

The Union receives its supplies of rock phosphate mainly from 
French Morocco, and as a result of the recent devaluation of the 
French currency it was possible to purchase rock phosphate at a 
8li^;?htly lower price. 

' This, coupled with a slight decrease in freight charges, also 
made it possible to reduce the local selling prices of phosphates. 

Prices remain unchanged in respect of ammonium sulphate 
which is procured mainly from Canada or the United States, while 
the price of muriate of potash, which is imported mainly from 
Palestine, even increased, due to the tendency in these countries for 
prices to continue rising. 

Prices of fertili 5 i;er mixtures could also not be decreased all 
round, and in some instances were even increased, due to the rise 
in local manufacturing costs and also to the increase in the price 
of muriate of potash. 
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Farming in Sooth Africa 




Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 


Sbasow 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Summer ^ 
cereals. , 

Winter 

cereals. 

Hay. 

Other 1 

field 

crops. 

Pastoral ^ 
products 

Dairy 

products. 

Slaughter 

stock. 

Poultry 

ami 

poultry 

products. 

Com- 

bined 

index. 


(a) 1 

ib) 

(c) 

id) 

(c) 

if) 1 

iff) 

ih) 


WEIGHTS. 

19 

13 

2 

3 . 

34 

6 

17 

0 

100 

1938-49 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

92 

93 

1939 40 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

1940 41 

109 

118 

100 

156 

102 

108 

no 

104 

108 

1941 42 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942 43 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943-44 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

154 

; 182 

204 

157 

1944 45 

1945- 

184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

1 172 

187 

163 

January 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

173 

206 

163 

February 

184 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225 

164 

March 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 

237 

165 

April 

184 

183 

173 

246 

122 

180 

169 

263 

160 

May 

199 

183 

173 

287 

122 

184 

103 

272 

170 

J 11 lift 

199 

183 

190 

.320 

123 

184 

170 

262 

172 

Jnlv 

199 

1n3 

191 

315 

118 

210 

175 

210 

170 

August 

199 

183 

191 

333 

118 

210 

179 

180 

109 

September 

199 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

165 

170 

October 

199 

183 

189 

383 

118 

210 

187 

165 

171 

November 

199 

190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

173 

172 

December 

1946 

199 

190 

194 

341 

117 

204 

183 

202 

172 

January 

199 

190 

191 

349 

118 

204 

179 

233 

174 

February 

199 

190 

158 

308 

118 

186 

175 

256 

171 

March 

109 

190 

160 

283 

118 

186 

171 

277 

171 

April 

199 

190 

176 

299 

118 

186 

168 

320 

174 

Miiv 

250 

190 

170 

286 

no 

186 

165 

332 

184 

June. 

247 

190 

178 

285 

119 

218 

164 

295 

183 



(a) Maize ana k-vif reom. 
(ft) Wheat, oars aiKi rye. 
(ft) Lucerne ana cell hay. 


id) Pot4itue» BWeei iiotatot^, 
onions and dried beans. 

(c) Wool, mohair, hides and skins. 


(/) Buttorfai, ('heese milk and 
oondensliiM milk. 

(i7) Cattle, sheep and pitfs. 

{h) Fowls, turkeys and ejtKS. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets. 


i 


i 


! 

f 


Cabbaoes (Bag), (a) 


CAiaiFLOWEa (Bag), (a) 


ToMvroEB (Trays 15 lb.). 


Season 
( 1 Jtily to 

30 Juue). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

i 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

N.M. 
No. 1. 

Jobauni 

Other. 

esburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

1938-39 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3 

10 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

1 

8 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

0 

10 

1940H11 

5 

10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

3 

il 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1941-42 

8 

10 

5 

5 

n 

5 

5 

9 

5 

7 

7 

U . 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1942-43 

3 

6 

5 

11 

9 

1 

5 

0 

5 

9 

7 

6 

3 

4 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1943-44 

11 

1 

7 

4 

17 

6 

9 

2 

6 

2 

12 

1 

5 

5 

2 

0 

3 

7 

2 

0 

1044-45 

9 

7 

0 

11 

13 

5 

7 

5 

6 

6 


8 

4 

1 

2 

0. 

2 

8 

1 

9 

1045— 





















January 

8 

0 

4 

9 

15 

8 

6 

3 


— 

6 

1 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

2 

February 

7 

8 

8 

6 

22 

4 

9 

5 

1 8 

n 

- 


3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

March 

S 

5 

10 

5 

24 

1 

8 

8 

- 

8 

0 

3 

4 

1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

4 

April... 

iSSy 

8 

7 

7 

11 

14 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7 

11 

4 

3 

4 

1 

5 

2 

6 

1 

7 

7 

6 

5 

4 

11 

2 

7 

3 

6 

5 1 

10 

10 

4 

0 

1 

10 

2 

4 

3 

10 

June, ......... 

8 

11 

4 

3 

10 

6 

11 

7 

7 

7 

14 

10 

3 

11 

2 

X 

3 

0 

1 

1 

July 

12 

2 

5 

4 

11 

0 

12 

3 

5 

7 

n 

0 

3 

7 

1 

10 

2 

9 

1 

2 

August 

12 

0 

9 

7 

8 

n 

10 

0 

8 

2 

12 

3 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

September... .. 

12 

2 

n 

7 

10 

8 

11 

8 

9 

6 

34 

10 

6 

7 

3 

1 

3 

10 

1 

10 

October., ...... 

10 

1 

12 

1 

16 

3 

17 

0 

5 

9 

11 

0 

6 

2 

2 

8 

3 

1 

1 

8 

November. .... 

10 

9 

9 

11 

16 

0 

12 

9 

8 

6 


5 

7 

2 

8 

4 

0 

1 

b 

Desember 

1946— 

January 

14 

2 

0 

10 

17 

7 

26 

0 

3 

6 


3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

11 

1 

1 

9 

7 

8 

0 

14 

8 

' 14 

5 

9 

0 

- 

__ 

4 

3 

1 

10 

2 

5 

1 

3 

February. ..... 

7 

3 

9 

1 

18 

1 

10 

10 

6 

6 

- 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

11 

1 

3 

March 

8 

11 

7 

3 

14 

4 

7 

2 

9 

8 

3 

4 

6 

2 

3 

8 

2 

6 

1 

6 

April, 

9 

10 

5 

8 

9 

0 

6 

7 

15 

4 

12 

4 

8 

1 

3 

6 

2 

8 

2 

0 

MAv., 

8 

4 

3 

4 

7 

7 

7 

2 

5 

3 

8 

11 

6 

3 

2 

11 

3 

8 

2 

3 

June,..., 

5 

10 

2 

4 

11 

0 

7 

7 

3 

1 

12 

1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

2 

10 

1 

6 


W^ts of bags vary, but on the average are ai 
lb.; CSape Town, 105 lb. , and Durban, 00 Ib. 1 
and D^ban, S5 !b. 


roximately as follows : For cabbages— -Johannesburg, 160 
p cauHaower-^rohaunesburg, 100 Ib. ; Cape Town, 55 Ib^ 



(1t?0PS and MaHKEI’S. 


Average Prices of Oaiotis and Svireet Potatoes on Municipal Markets* 


Onions (120 it.). 


Sweet Potatoes. 


Srason 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

(120 fl).). 

Trans- 
[ vaal. 

Cape, 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Cape. 

Johan* 

burg. 

Table. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town. 

1938-39 

8 . 

d. 

s. 

cl. 

3 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

3 . 

d. 

3 . 

d. 1 

8 . 

d. 

8 

3 

8 

10 

7 

4 

7 

10 

8 

6 

9 

6 

5 

7 

4 

8 

5 

3 

1930-40 

6 

3 

9 

10 

7 

3 

9 

11 

9 

8 

10 

6 

5 

7 

5 

9 

5 

0 

1040-41 

12 

5 

12 

3 

9 

10 

11 

11 

n 

2 

12 

7 

7 

3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

1941-42 

10 

5 

13 

11 

10 

4 

13 

10 

13 

0 

14 

8 

9 

10 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43 

13 

8 

14 

0 

12 

6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

14 

5 

9 

8 

8 

1 

8 

5 

1943-44 

10 

2 

18 

9 

.15 

1 

17 

4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 

0 

10 

9 

10 

7 

1944-45 

14 

7 

18 

7 

14 

8 

18 

1 

18 

8 

19 

5 

17 

3 

15 

1 

16 

3 

1945- 


















January 

12 

9 

18 

1 

9 

11 

14 

8 

12 

3 

13 

5 

18 

2 

7 

8 

14 

7 

February 

13 

5 

13 

10 

9 

9 

10 

4 

12 

2 

14 

0 

16 

0 

8 

1 

10 

8 

March 

13 

10 

15 

2 

11 

4 

14 

9 

18 

9 

17 

0 

12 

0 

9 

6 

12 

5 

April 

17 

8 

17 

5 

14 

6 

16 

9 

12 

6 

17 

8 

9 

11 

7 

5 

9 

1 

May 

10 

4 

17 

11 

12 

0 

18 

0 

10 

11 

20 

10 

10 

4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

Juno 

20 

3 

17 

11 

14 

4 

18 

4 

15 

4 

18 

1 

9 

4 

8 

2 

9 

4 

July 

16 

7 

18 

7 

15 

5 

16 

8 

17 

7 

20 

5 

10 

4 

8 

8 

12 

4 

August 

18 

7 

IS 

4 

15 

7 

18 

3 

16 

9 

19 

4 

11 

3 

8 

9 

12 

1 

September 

16 

1 

17 

7 

16 

1 

19 

11 

19 

3 

20 

6 

15 

0 

12 

n 

14 

2 

October 

10 

8 

14 

5 

12 

11 

14 

8 

10 

4 

15 

10 

19 

0 

15 

6 

17 

0 

November 

12 

3 

9 

3 

13 

0 

- 

- 

14 

3 

13 

10 

19 

11 

19 

1 

21 

3 

December 

14 

8 

15 

3 

15 

G 

17 

10 

16 

11 

15 

7 

17 

1 

14 

6 

17 

7 

1910— 



















January 

12 

0 

12 

1 

0 

7 

— 

- 

11 

7 

13 

0 

17 

1 

15 

6 

17 

3 

February 

12 

3 

13 

8 

11 

1 

13 

1 

15 

2 

9 

11 

17 

3 

10 

3 

17 

2 

March 

11 

4 

12 

4 

9 

9 

12 

in 

12 

0 

13 

5 

18 

5 

14 

S 

14 

a 

April 

12 

1 

12 

10 

11 

3 

13 

10 

15 

1 

14 

<) 

15 

2 

17 

4 

14 

7 

May 

13 

0 

13 

0 

11 

9 

13 

0 

12 

10 

14 

7 

15 

8 

15 

6 

14 

5 

Juno 

14 

7 

15 

5 

12 

2 

17 

1 

15 

11 

14 

11 

14 

11 

14 

8 

15 

1 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets. 


Sbaaon 

Greibn Beans (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Grbbn Peas (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Carrots (Bag), (o). 

(1 July to 

30 Juno,) 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 


s. d. 

8. d. ‘ 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. d. ' 

s. 

d. 

s. d. * 

s. d. 

1938-39 

1 8 

2 3 

2 

0 1 

2 

4 

1 9 

1 2 

3 

8 

2 6 

6 1 

1940-41 1 

1 11 

2 9 

1 

^ ! 

2 

8 

2 4 

2 3 

5 

9 

4 11 

13 4 

19AV42 1 

2 7 

3 10 

2 

6 

S 11 

3 3 

3 4 

8 

6 

8 11 

17 2 

194^-43 

3 1 

4 S 

3 


3 

3 1 

2 10 

3 9 

6 

1 

8 9 

13 2 

1943-44 

3 8 

4 11 

3 

0 

4 11 

4 10 

4 a 

9 

11 

11 1 

20 2 

1944-45 

3 7 

6 1 

4 

1 ' 

4 

9 

4 1 

5 5 

8 

3 

9 11 

19 10 

1946— 











S 1 


January, 

1 10 

0 11 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 9 

6 7 

7 

7 

10 2 

February 

1 7 

3 4 

2 

3 

5 

5 

6 9 

7 4 

7 

8 

6 11 1 

19 1 

March 

2 S 

4 11 

2 

6 

7 

7 

12 0 

8 7 

9 

5 

•6 3 1 

25 4 

April 

1 n 

2 3 

1 

10 

4 

4 

6 6 

4 0 

8 

6 

13 9 ! 

19 6 

May 

3 3 

6 3 

2 

3 

5 

9 

9 n 

3 1 

9 

6 

8 7 

21 6 

June, 

4 3 

4 2 

6 

0 

4 

9 

7 9 

8 8 

10 

0 

10 10 1 

IS 9 

July...,,,,. . . , 

9 10 

7 10 

5 

10 

8 

2 

11 7 

8 8 

10 

1 

16 4 

20 11 

August. 

7 4 

6 4 

0 

10 

5 

8 

7 10 

6 5 

13 

4 ^ 

17 11 

12 11 

September. , , . . 

3 1 

5 9 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 1 

2 4 

7 

5 

12 8 

16 8 

October 

3 8 

5 4 

‘ 4 

9 

4 

4 

3 6 

7 7. 

9 

6 

9 10 

20 11 

November. .... 

1 C 

3 4 

2 

4 

9 

0 

4 0 

9 4 

9 

8 

8 8 , 

16 4 

December 

2 4 

2 3 

2 

8 

12 

1 

— 

12 5 

10 

9 

7 10 1 

13 10 

1946— 












16 0 

January. ...... 

3 4 

1 11 

5 

6 

8 

8 

10 11 

14 7 

9 

8 

6 2 

February 

1 11 


2 

3 

6 

5 


6 4 

7 

8 

7 11 

14 X 

March 

2 10 

1 1 

2 

5 

. 6 

1 


3 4 

8 10 

8 1 

23 10 

April 

May, 

2 7 

a 4 

3 

1 

5 

7 


4 10 

10 

2 

9 S 

24 2^ 

r 9 

3 0 

2 

2 

7 

2 

’3 10 

6 10 

7 

1 

6 3 

18 8 

June. 

1 10 

2 0 

2 

8 

4 

S 

4 1 

6 7 

4 

2 

7 6 

U 7 


(a) WelghtJi of baipts vary, but on the average are approximately as foWo^vs ; — ^Johannesburg, 180 lb. ; Cape 
Tom^ 00 lb. ; and Durban, 120 Ib, 
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Taeming in South Afeica 


Angiuf, 1940 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaffircom and Dry Beans. 


Season 

AND 

Month (b). 


1^38-39 

1039- 40 .... 

1040- 41 .... 

1041- 42 .... 

1942 -48 . . . 

1943- 44 ... 

1944- 46 .... 
1046- 

lannary 

February, . . . 

March 

A-pril 

May 

J'une 

/uly 

AnKiwt 

September. . . 

October 

J^nvember .. 
December.... 
1946— 

January 

February. , . , 

March 

Vnril 

Mav 

June 


LuoERNia (per 100 lb.). 


Johannesburg (a). 


(«) .Municipal Market 
{if) Sejwonal year for kaffircorn, 
1 June-Sl May. 


Teff 

Johan- 1 
nesburg ' 
(a) 100 Ib. I 


Kapfircoen in 
bags (200 lb.), 

P.o.r. producers’ 
stations. 



Dry beans <200 lb.) 
bags. 

Johannesburg (a). 


K2. 

Speckled 

Sugar. 

Cow- 

peas. 

Kid- 

ney. 

s 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3 

d. 

a. 

d. 

12 

9 

25 

0 

IG 

9 

24 

2 

9 

4 

21 

11 

13 

11 

21 

2 

17 

0 

30 

0 

10 

8 

27 

11 

19 

6 

32 

10 

19 

B 

28 

3 

24 

10 

34 

0 

25 

8 

24 

2 

21 

7 

49 

6 

29 

U 

32 

1 

18 

8 

88 

7 

39 

6 

70 

6 

23 

1 

118 

8 

45 

11 

98 

2 

22 

0 

122 

3 

45 

3 

95 

i 

22 

0 

107 

9 

42 

11 

89 

3 

22 

0 

109 

11 

63 

4 

104 

8 

20 

6 

111 

1 

01 

7 

97 

1 

20 

6 

102 

2 

67 

11 

95 

2 

20 

6 

105 

8 

67 

1 

80 

10 

20 

6 

93 

7 

1 60 

3 

80 

7 

20 

C 

87 
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67 

2 

74 

8 

20 

6 

91 

2 

i 70 

S 

68 

3 

20 

6 

106 

3 

68 

7 

79 

1 

20 

6 

104 

3 

61 

7 

i 69 

6 

20 

6 

103 

4 

68 

6 

75 

4 

20 

6 

90 

8 

09 

3 

69 

4 

20 

6 

86 

8 

61 

11 

63 

7 

20 

6 

91 

4 

51 

0 

74 

3 

72 

1 

90 

6 

52 

11 

75 

7 

60 

» 

84 

2 

45 

9 

66 

1 


Dry Boana, 1 April-31 March ; 


Lucerne and toff, 1 JuIy-30 
June. 


Prices of Avocados and Papaws on Municipal Markets. 


avocados (Per Tray), (a) 


i’APAWS. i6) 


Johannesburg. 


dohanoesburg. 


19S8-89 . 1 6 

19$0-4O 2 1 

1040- 41 1 10 

1041- 42 2 4 

1012-43 3 1 

IMBHi 4 1 

1944-45 — 

104§- 

Jannary 3 11 

February. ..... 2 0 

March 2 0 

April 1 10 

Bfay 2 4 

June 2 4 

July 8 4 

August 6 8 

September 5 4 

October. ....... 7 2 

November 9 5 

December 7 8 

1946— 

January, 8 l 

February 3 4 

March. 2 11 

April..., 2 8 

Kay. 3 0 

June... 3 6 


ta) Season 1 January to 31 December, 
<6) Season 1 April to $1 M^rch 


H4?l-S.3824— 1946-7— 7,500. 572 
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Horse Improvement Scheme 

SEASON 1945/6. 

T^TTRIjSTG the 1945-6 stud season the numher of mares served by 
.Government stallions, as compared with previous years, was 
as follows : — 


Stallion. 

1938/ 

1939/ 

1940/ 

1941/ 

1942/ 

1943/ 

1944/ 

1945/ 

Total. 

1939. 

19*10. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1940. 

Fercheron 

33 

22 

97 

94 

107 

108 

193 

203 

660 

Thoroughbred 

30 

65 

122 

84 

60 

86 

116 

84 

647 

Jacks 

27 

20 

8 

9 

5 

10 

6 

10 

95 

Totals 

90 

107 

227 

187 

172 

204 

315 

295 

1,402 


1 

i . 1 




The numbers are somewhat smaller than those of last year, a 
fact ascribed to the nation-wude droug’ht which was responsible 
for the temporary abandonment of the scheme at Glen College, and 
which caused many mares to be sent to the diflerent stations in 
such poor condition that a large percentage did not hold the horse. 

The scheme met with its greatest success in the Eastern 
Transvaal high veld and in the Western Transvaal where the studs at 
Ermelo and Potchefstroom were taxed to capacity. 

In view of the important part played by mules in our farming 
economy it is surprising that more use was not made of the very 
superior jacks which the Department makes availuldc to farmers. 

It was pleasing to note that the type of mare sent to the 
different studs shows a steady improvement. It is unfortunalely 
not possible to arrive at the foaling percentage of the mares served, 
as many farmers ignore all requests for information on this score. 

■ Government stallions are available to serve mures belonging 
to members of the public at a fee of £1. Is. per mare at the 
following institutions: — 

Fercheron Stallions : 

Grootfontein College of Agriculture. 

Potchefstroom College of Agriculture. 

Glen College of Agriculture. 

Cedara College of Agriculture. 

Stellenbosch-Elsenburg College of Agriculture. 

Ermelo Veterinary Research Station, 

Athole Pasture Research Station (Ermelo). 

Pasture Research Station, Dohne. 

Meadows Industrial School, Dewetsdorp. 

Oakdale School of Agriculture, lliversdale, 

Thorouf/hbred Stallions t 

Potchefstroom College of Agriculture. 

Glen College of Agriculture. 

Ermelo Veterinary Research Station. 

Jacl:s : 

Potchefstroom. 

Further information in regard to the scheme may be obtained' 
from the Primeipals of the different agricultural colleges and schools,., 
and from the Officers in Charge of the abovementioned institutions. 

(Director of Agricultural Education and Research.) 
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Editorial : 

The Nagana Campaign in Zululand. 

AT THE Pan-African conference of scientists held in Pretoria in 
1929 it was resolved that game constitutes the most important 
reservoir of the Trypanosomes, and the most important source of 
food to the open forest tsetse hies, of which Glossina imllidifes is the 
most important transmitter of nagana in Zululand. The trypano- 
somes which cause the fatal disease nagana in stock, may be 
harboured by wild animals which do not die of this disease, nor 
show any clinical symptoms. When tsetse flies feed on such animals, 
the flies may pick up infection and thus are able to transmit the 
disease to domestic animals. 

The dual role played by game, firstly as carriers of the infection 
and secondly as the source of food supply for the flies, has prompted 
the idea of game destruction as a method of combating nagana in 
Zululand.^ Destruction, however, is not carried out wantonly, but 
under strict Government control, and is confined to well-defined 
areas only. Records are kept of all game destroyed and ammunition 
exjiended. Most of the meat and skins are properly disposed of. 
Recent game surveys definitely show that the unprecedented 
simultaneous spread of the tsetse fly to the extreme limits of the 
potential fly belt in Zululand cannot be attributed to any undue 
migration of game as a result of these operations. Periodic disper- 
sions of fly from high density areas have been observed on former 
occasions. Some are inclined to believe that it stands in relation to 
conditions of extreme drought. The extensive increase of bush 
throughout Zululand has undoubtedly widened the dispersion area. 
Fly surveys are being undertaken to ascertain the extieme limits of 
dispersion so that the fly can he dealt with adequately. At the same 
time the Government is making an attemt to save as much of the 
game as possible, and for this reason other far more costly measures, 
and on an unprecedented scale, are being adopted to preserve in 
perpetuity all species of animals in the Nature reserves of Natal 
earmarked for that purpose. 

It was thought that the Harris Fly Trap would prove to be 
effective in destroying the tsetse fly, but recent exhaustive experi- 
ments have shown that the trap probably only accounts for a small 
percentage of the flies actually present. According to experience 
in other parts of Africa, attack on the breeding places of the tsetse 
fly is one of the important measures in controlling and eradicating 
the fly, and in view of this the Government has decided to intensify 
and extend, at considerable cost, the bush-clearing operations which 
were commenced in 1943 in order to create barriers to control the 
•dispersion of flies from the high fly density areas in the reserves. 
These barriers should be not less than two miles in width. 

The latest method of attack on the tsetse fly, viz. the appli- 
cation of D.D.T., may still be the deciding factor in the eradication 
•of the pest. A good ^eal of preliminary work has already been done 
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to ascertain the best method of attack from air(‘rafi or from the 
ground, and D.D.T. in sprays or in smoke has already been eftectiveiy 
applied. The female tsetse fly deposits a single larva at intervals 
of approximately 14 to 18 days. The larva penetrates the soil to 
a depth of about 1 inch and within a short period forms a pupa. 
The hatching of these pupae may be delayed for a period up to two 
months. Althongh a female does not deposit more than 12 larvae^ 
methods had to be devised by means of which flies emerging* from 
these pupae can be destroyed before depositing further larvae. It 
is therefore estimated that the application of D.U.T. should be 
repeated at intervals of a fortnight over a period of about 2 luonths. 

From information received, the new drug Thenanthridiniun 
1*553, apparently gives excellent results in the tvoatnumt of nagana 
in cattle, and one dose usually has the desired eflect. Wince June 
the Government has been making representations for the immediate 
supply of adequate quantities of this drug, but there ap]iears io be 
a great demand for this drug in nagana areas outside the Union. 
Up to the present only small quantities have been receiv(Ml, and these 
have been distributed on a mta basis’ to all farmers^ associations 
in infected areas. In the meantime fanners have been advised to 
use tartar emetic. 

The nagana campaign in Znluland is from time to time reviewed 
by the Nagana Advisory Committee under the Chainuanship of the 
Magistrate of Empangeni. On this Committee there are re|)resen- 
tatives of the Departments of Agriculiure, Native Affairs, and 
Lands, the Natal Provincial Council, and all the farmej’s’ associa- 
tions in tlie potential fly belt. Many useful resolutions have been 
framed and passed for the benefit and further action of the cuniral 
Government. 


Information on Horse Breeding. 

horse and the dog are man’s most faithful and unselfish 
friends, but our expanding population and the consequent urban 
congestion have to such an extent banned the former from our 
cities and towns that it must now be content io prove its value 
almost exclusively in rural areas. The town horse is noticed 
only as a unit of labour, and to the man in the street constitutes 
merely an impediment and not an object of admiration. The 
motorist, craving ever greater speed and space, has declared this 
animal a nuisance. No wonder our younger generation simply does 
not know or admire the horse. Even the average farm lad cannot 
ride a horse; he is a stranger to saddle, harness or cart. Our country 
is losing its traditional love of horses, for out of sight, out of 
mind ’L Our younger generation is fond of reading, and books in 
which horses play a prominent role are eagerly devoured. We can 
therefore assume with a fair amount of certainty that the young 
people of our day would be keen to learn more about horses and to 
love them. What is lacking, however, is instruction in riding and 
the treatment and handling of the horse and its equipment. But 
our young^ folk am shy of the older generation, which is prone to 
deride their ignorance. 

Now those lovers of horses, Dr. Schreuder and Mr. Wright, have 
begun a series of articles, one of which appears in this issue, to 
inform old and young about the horse, its ancestry, its economic 
value, its training, handling and care. In short, everything needed 
|||' to understand and use a horse to the best advantage, will be discussed 
this interesting series. 
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The Horse on the Farm*'" 

Dr. P. J. V. d. H. Schreuder and F. B, Wright, Senior 
Professional Officers (Horses). 

A LL through the ages the horse has been closely associated with 
human activities. It I'uniished the main motive and tractive 
power in the migration of nations, the campaigns of Attila, Genghis 
K.ahii, Alexander the Great and Napoleon, and even in the armies of 
modern times. 

With us, too, the South African commando liorse was famous 
not only in our own wars but also in the service of the British 
Army in India and in the Crimea where it was declared the best 
in the world 



Fig. 1. — Suffolk stallion representing weight and strength. Contrast 
with light, active saddler type in Fig. 2. 


In peace time the horse exercised a civilizing influence and 
was the main force in the agricultural development of the oldest 
and most prosperous countries of the world. To this day it is 
still closely associated with intensive profitable production on the 
richest soils of old esiablished nations. 

Although we live in the machine age, there is still an indispens- 
able place for the Ju)rse in the agrhuiltural and industrial life of 
practically all progressive nations.^ Farmers who own teams of 
horses or mules are in a strong position since they are independent 
of machines, their spare parts, fuel and other adjuncts — all of which 
must be imported and mean so much additional expense to the 
South African farmer. 

In spite of all sorts of mechanical devices,^ there ^ are still 
numerous operations on farms and elsewhere in which equine power 
is more applicable and economical. 

* This is the first of a series of articles which will appear m Farming in 
South Africa and be issued later in the form of a bulletin; 
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The best results are obtained where motive and tractive power 
are complementary or co-operative. Horse and mule teams (;an save 
costs in the perlormance or all sorts of tasks — working* compost 
pits, planting, mowing, carting small loads, and numerous other 
jobs which would be too costly if carried out by imported mechanized 
pow’er. 

The use of tractors would be ruinous on small holclingvS, 
settlements and intensive propositions such as orchard and flower- 
gardening propositions intensively worked and averaging up to 100 
morgen. One never sees tractors on the Utile farms of France, 
Holland, England, IJenmark and other European countries. 



Fig. 2. — ^American saddler representing light and active type. 
Contrast with heavy draught type in Fig. 1. 


U.If.Il.Tl.A. estimates that at least 7,000,000 horses are reQuired 
to build up the ruined farming industries of starving Europe. 
British farmers pay up to £280 for draught-type geldings. The 
TJ.S.A. has imported 143 horses from Europe for the improvement 
of her remount horse stock. It is admitted that the horse population 
of several countries has decreased, but the value of utility types has 
increased. 

When the supply of imported mechanized power was threatened 
by war conditions, South Africa had to turn to its own natural, 
national farm power and the reviving interest in horse-breeding 
during the past two decades was given an additional stimulus, so 
much so that an unprecedented demand for all classes of utility 
types of horses was created. Draught-type stallions fetched up to 
£350 and mares up to £325, while South African bred saddler colts 
realized as much as ^800. The Allies spent over a million pounds 
• on horses, mules and donkeys in South Africa, while most African 
states, India and even Palestine are seeking useful horses and mules 
South Africa. 
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Throughout the Uiiion farmers and industrialists have 
re-discovered the horse and mule. Fruit-, wine- and grain-farmers, 
sugar planters, florists, municipalities, settlers, road boards and 
other corporations make demands for classes and types that cannot 
be met. 

The South African Horse Stock, 

When it was decided to establish the first white settlement 
in South Africa, the Dutch East India Company arranged to supply 
van lUebeeck with horses. The nearest point from which to carry 
horses with safety on small sailing vessels was the Dutch East 



Fig. 3. — Bend Or a Thoroughbred, typical of the type imported 
during the twenties and thirties of last century by Lord Charles 
Somerset. The blood of this type flowed in many of tlie importations 

of the day. 


Indies. A troop of Javanese ponies was therefore imported and 
arrived in Table Bay about the same time as van Biebeeck and bis 
first settlers. On his charger, Rode Vos van Riebeeck awed the 
natives with the might of the white man, while horse wagons and 
commando horses furnished the developing and eiviliising forces 
of our first forbears for almost two centuries. These Javanese 
horses were descendants of the Arab steeds imported by the princes 
and merchants of the rich Orient. 

Successive governors at the Cape imported high-class Arabian 
stallions from time to time so that from 1052 to 1810, a ^ period 
of 158 years, our hotse stock was mainly of Arabian origin. In 
1709 large batches of remounts, our first pastoral products, were 
exported to the British Armies in India. Successive commanders 
declared them the best in the world In 1810 English blood 
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horses slioi-ily afterwards Iviiowa as Tlior()ii^t»dibreds and ln'ed to 
perfeeiion on ilrab foniidatioiis, Ibuud their way to ilu^ (Jape. 

From then on began South Africa’s fame as a hors(*- breeding 
country, l^ord Ciiarles Somerset, Governor of the Cape, and leading 
farmers intj'oduced large numbers of the choicest Tliorouglibred 
blood into our large studs that sp]‘ead all over the Cape and 
southern parts of the newly founded Orange Free State Fcj)iib]ic. 

Horse power furnished the main source of motive and traci.ive 
power and the trade with India and elsewliere was good. Seiileuients 
spread far and wide, other lucrative farming (Oiieipiises were 
established, and ox-wagons, mule teams and rail ways wormed 
their way into the hinterland, where the world’s largest diamond 
and gold Juines were discovered. Meanwhile, towards tln^ middle 
of the 19th eenlury, vaiious causes and their elTefds combined to 
cheek the jnogress made to date. The Suez Canal was f)[)ene(I, 
merino-, angora-, ost3‘ich- and eat tie-farming bcieanui liu*rative 
eiitei'prises. Successive visitations of horse-si cl< ness decimated large 
studs. The overseas trade iu remounts and race horses was lost, 
and our horse stock deteriorated considerably. To retrieve the 
position, large batches of stallions of the newer fashionable breeds — 
Hackneys, Cleveland Bays, Roadsters and cart horses ” were 
introduced. This indiscriminate mixing of breeds broke down much 
of the sterling qualities of the Anglo-Arab type whose famed 
prototype, the Hantam horse, existed up to the close of the century. 
The war of 1899-190S further dGsti‘oyed what was left of our once 
famed horse stock. 

To save the fast deteriorating position the Governmonfc 
established ^several large stud stations (hroughoui the couuiry for 
the use of farmers. Some of those stations mainiained u]) to 25 
stallions, mainly Thoi'oughbredvS, but also a few’^ Arabs, Hackneys 
and an occasional draught-breed stallion. 

In 1910 the Government also established the first studs of 
draught horses. Studs of Clydesdales and, soon afbir, of Percherons 
were founded at the agricultural colleges which were established 
at the beginning of 1900. 

Unification of the four provinces of South Africa brought a 
new outlook and hopes for progress and established settlement. Good 
progress was made in all directions. Horse-breeding afiairs were 
just on the mend when World "War I arrested this progress. The 
aftermath of war with all its extravagance and bewilderment 
brought the motor and motor-mindedness. Farmers and others lost 
their perspective and the horse was sacrificed to the craz;c for speed 
and relegated to the native. A faithful few% however, remembered 
the friend of pioneering days. It was soon realized that no country, 
leavst of all a livestock country, could do without such a valuable 
branch of the animal industry. 

Gradually isolated interest revived into nation-wide interest. 
Horse breeders began to stand together and became more articulate. 
The first horse-breeders’ associations were established. The 
Government took cognizance of these reviving interests and 
encouraged rehabilitation schemes. Studs were strengthened by fresh 
importations and a Horse Improvement Scheme for farmers was 
introduced by the establishment of stud stations for farmers. 

Sound beginnings were being made for finding a place for the 
horse iu our agricultural industries when once again another World 
\War seriously interrupted rehabilitation measures. 
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Types of Horses for South Africa. 

After the above brief review of the historical and economical 
foundations of onr horse stock, we may now take stock of modern 
trends of productive and economic agricultural development and find 
what types of equines will fit in best and serve us best. 

In the older established European countries, and also in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the United States of America and South 
America where the various breeds of horses are of high standard, 
efficiency and quality, there is hardly ever any talk of competition 
from mechanized power. Rather is there co-operative, comple- 
mentary adjustment. Mechanical power is applied where horse- 
flesh will he tortured, and the horse is used where it is more 
economical and where tractors cannot go. 



Pig. 4. — Photograph of a Boer ” mare taken at the age of 20 
years. Note good, honest head, quality, substance, conformation, 
strength of ioin and extreme soundness of legs. This mare was 
driven as one of a pair for 6 years through a mountain pass (Garcia 
Pass, C.P.), and was still an outstanding liarness horse at the age 

of 20 years. 


The most highly mepffiauized nation, the United vStates of 
America, is also one of the world’s greatest breeders and users of 
horvses. The Americans, with their in^itive sense for utility, axe to- 
day producing* most fruitful specializations in their light horse stock — 
the showy park-riding Saddlers, the useful cow-punching Quarter 
Horse, the plantation checking Tennessee walking horse, and the 
ceremonial sporting Golden Horse (Palomino). In Thoroughbreds, 
Arabs and Morgans they produce and use the best, while Percherons 
make up sixty per cent, of all their pure-bred horses. Mechanized 
power has not blurred or perverted- their perspective as regards the 
place of the horse in their economic life. 

It is readily admitted that in other countries light harness 
breeds have been largely displaced by the motor car. In South 
Africa, the small demand for light harness horses is readily met 
by selections from the saddle types, “We find, however, a popular 
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and useful type of wagon horse — the Cape wagon horse or Bolandse 
waperd ” — in the south-western sections of the Capo Province. 

This type was developed from the harness breeds of the nineties 
— Hackney, Plemish, and Cleveland Bays, with a dash of Clydesdale 
blood. The future of the breed hangs in the balance owin^ to the 
disappearance of the parent breeds. Some of the prominent breeders 
of this type are using Percheron stallions with most gratifying 
results, since the Percheron existed for a long period as one of 
Europe's finest ooacdiing bieeds. The Cleveland Bay, that once 
hiul a footing with us and is being generally revived in the XJ.S.A., 
may assist in the rehabilitation and establishment of this type so 
unique in the Cape fanning districts. We have also created the 
Bnsuto Pony once famed as an excellent polo pony here and abroad. 
The piopagation of types and breeds, ho\\ever, is a matter of 
demand. 

For our own use and the overseas demand a good light saddle 
has a good future. The nation-wide schemes for soil 
conservation and economy farming demand intensive propositions 
wuth lower costs and his/her piodnction. For this purpose the 
heavier draught types are eminently suited and are increasingly 
favoured, especially on smaller farms intensively worked for higher 
production. 


Selection and Judging of Horses. 

The selection of horses for different utility purposes is based 
on a sound knowledge of all the phases of form and function in 
the horse. One should know all the body points and through study 
and experience, know the purpose and value of each, the various 
unsoundnesses or defects, and the composition of the desired points 
into the correct and standard conformation for a particular type or 
breed. We are guided by carefully composed standards of 
excellence, scale of points or score cards. They teach us to do 
our judging in a logical and critical manner. 

The score cards given here for light and heavy types of horses 
draw attention to the different body parts and features in a logical 
order. They stress the comparative value of points, not only in 
each type but also in the individual. Splints, curbs, thick shoulders, 
etc., which may be minor blemishes in the heavy or work ’’ 

horse doing his work at a walk, become serious defects in the light 

faster-moving horse, the remount, the racer and the light harness 
horse; but one alw^ays makes sure that the sum total of points 
gives proof that the draught horse’s limbs are dependable and of 

high quality, since the animaTs wearing and working qualities 

depend very largely on the charactor of its limbs and feet. What- 
ever the service, one is guided by the saying No foot, no horse 

The score card helps the student or judge to see every part of 
the hor.^,e and not merely the animal; a close study of parts gives 
a true estimate of the whole. 


The successful breeder and user of horses must have an eye ”, 
or develop and eye ”, for what constitutes a good horse. 

A mental picture as well as an intelligent conception of what 
constitutes a perfect ” horse must be clearly defined in one’s 
brain. All judging must be based on this correct conception and 
standard for each breed or type. Carefully study the following 
scale of points; each point mmst he scored on a percentage basis, 
the full value of a point is 10 and the horse judged cannot gain 
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10, then that point must be reduced by 10 or 20 per cent, and the 
horse awarded 9 or 8 points. The cut of 1 or 2 points is based on a 
comparative basis and not on guessing or an arbitrary whim. 

(a) For Light Horses. 


Scale of Points. 


Ph O 

a c 


Student’s Score. 


general APPEARANCE : 32. 

Helflht: 14*2—10 hands 

Form : Symmetrical, smooth, stylish 

Weight: 1,000 lb. and upwards to 1,200 Ih 

Quality : Bone clean, firm, indicating sufficient substance ; 

tendons prominent, fine ; hair and skin fine 

Temperament : Active ; disposition kind. In stallion mas- 
culinity, strong and arched neck, character in head ; in marc 

femininity , 

Action : Trot : Rapid, straight, regular, fairly high 

Walk ; elastic, ouick, balanced 

Objections : Lacking in energy, finish, an<i quality : hide-bound, 
staring coat. B ugaliily , faulty, o r sluggish gait ; action too low 

head and neck : S. 

Head : Lean, straight 

Muzzle: Fine: nostrils large ; lips thin ; -even teeth, sound. . 

Eyes : Full, bright, clear, large 

Forehead : Broad, full 

Ears : Size medium, pointed, well earned, not far apart 

Neck : Muscled ; crest Idgh ; throat-latch fine ; windpipe large. 
Objections : Thick, beefy head ; short, beefy neck, thick at 
throttle, long at crest, ewe-necked ; dished or too full face ; 
sunken, small, vicious eyes ; lop-eared. 

FOREQUARTERS : 23. 

bhouldei'S : Long, smooth, well muscled, oblique, extending into 

back 

Arms : Short, thrown forward 

Forearms : Muscled, long, wide 

Knees : Clean, wide, stralgfit, deep, strongly supported 

Cannons ; short, wide ; tendons large and set hack 

Fetlocks : Wide, straight.. 

Pasterns : strong, angle with ground 45® 

Foet : 8lae medium, even, straight ; horn dense, frog largo, 

elastic ; bars strong, sole concave, heel wide 

Legs : V’lewod in front, a perpendicular line from the point of the 
sJioulder should fall ujion the centre of the knee, cannon, 
pastern, and foot; from the side a perpendicularliriodropping 
from the centre of the elbow joint should fall upon the ceuire of 

the knee and pastern joints and behind hoof 

Objections : Narrow, rounded, too upright shoulders ; sunken, 
narrow, contracted cheat. Sprung or calf-kneed ; narrow, 
weak, crooked cannons ; short, round, cut in below knee, too 
straight and short or boo long and weak pasterns ; too small 
feet, narrow, contracted, low heels. 

BODY; 10. 

Withers : Muscled, well-finished at top 

Chest : Deep, low ; girth large 

Ribs: Long, sprung, close 

Back : Straight, short, broad, muscled 

Loin : Wide, short, thick, strong, and smooth coupling 

Underline : Long ; flank let down 

Objections : Too lengthy barrel ; long and loose coupling ; 
RUnkeu loin ; cut up too high in flank. 

HINDQUARTERS; 22. 

Hips : Smooth, wide, level 

Croup ; Long, wide, muscular 

Tail : Attached high, well carried 

Thlohs ; long, nuscular, spread, open angled 

Quartops : Heavily muscled, deep 

Gaskins (or lower thighs) : long, wide, muscular 

Hocks : Clearly defined, wide, straight 

Cannons ; Short, wide, tendons laige, set back. 

Fetlocks : Wide, straight 

Pasterns : strong, sloping. — . — ..... 

Feet : Size medium, even, straight, horn dense. ; frog large, 

elastic ; bars strong, sole concave ; heel wide, high 

Legs : View’Cd from behind, a perpendicular line from the point of 
the buttock should fall upon the centre of the hock, cannon, 
pastern, and foot ; from the side, a perpendicular line from the 
hip joint should fall upon the centre of the foot and divide the 
gaskln in the middle : and a perpendicular line from the point 
of the buttock should run parallel with the line of the eannor . 
Objections : or steep croup ; tall sot too low, straight, and 

stiff ; narrow tldck, puffy hooks, cow-hocked, sickle-hocked ; 
too straight and short or t oo 1 ong and weak pasterns ; too smal / 
feet ; narrow, contracted, low heels. 


Toms... 100 
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(b) For Draught Horses. 


Scale of Points. 


M o 
^ o 
P^r/: 


Student’s Score. 


aENERAL APPEARANCE : 28. 

Height : 15*2 hands and upwards 

Weight : 1,600 10. and upwards 

Form : low set, wide, deep, nmsive, well proportioned.. .... 

Substance : Bone ample ; joints broad 

Quality : Bone clean; tendons and joints well delincd ; skin and 

hair fine ; head refined 

Temperament ; Vigorous ; disposition good ; appearance intel- 
ligent 

Action : Trot ; Free, regular, powerful, easy, 

Walk : Straiffht, simppy with long stride 

Objections : Too sluggish in temperament, lacking in quality and 
styJc; low-headed and awkward in gait; low action ; coarse 
shaggy coat; hide-hound. 


HEAD AND NECK ; 8. 

Head : Large ; features clean-cut ; jaw deep ; angle of jaw wide 

Forehead : broad, full 

Muzzle : Broad ; nostiils large : lips thin ; even trim 

Eyes : Orhit prominent, large, bright, clear 

Ears : Size medium, pointed, set close, alert 

Face : Strong 

Neck ; Medium to long, muscular, well arched, throat clcan-cut ; 

windpipe large 

Objections : Narrow, thick hoefy head ; dished face ; small, 
sunken, vicious eyes ; too short and thick neck ; long at crest ; 
ewe-nocked. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


FOREQUARTERS: 22. 

Shoulders : Sloping, smooth, muscular, extending well into back 

Arms : Short, muscular 

Forearms : Strongly muscled, wide, long 

Knees : Broad, deep, straight, strongly supported 

Cannons ; Short, broad, Hat ; tendons strong and well defined 

and .sot well back 

Fetlocks : Wide, strong, straight, well support(‘d 

Pasterns ; Oblique, strong, clean, medium length 

Feet : Large, round, not turned in or out ; heel wide and open, 
wall dense and clean ; bars strong ; frog large and clastic. . 
L 00 S ; l‘erix)ndicular wdicui viewed from front aud rear and well 

placed 

Objections : Narrow, crooked, weak knees ; round spongy 
cannons, deficient in size; short, stitf pasterns; flat, shelly, 
narrow, contracted feet. 

BODY: If. 

Withers : Well defined, muscular 

Chest : Wide, deep 

Back : Short, broad, strong 

Loin : Short, broad, strongly coupled 

Ribs : Long, well sprung, close ; barrel large 

Flank : Deep and full, with low underline 

Objections : Narrow, sunken chest ; narrow barrel ; ribs too 
straight ; loose coupling ; sunken and narrow loin ; high 
flank ; too steep and short croup. 

HINDQUARTERS: 31. 

Hips : Wide, muscular 

Croup : Long, wide, muscular, level or slightly drooping.... 

Tail : Well set, full, fine in auality 

Thighs: Muscular, deep 

Stifles ; Muscular, well set 

Gaskins : Wide, muscular.. 

Hocks : Deep clean-cut, straight, wide, strong, point prominent. 
Cannons ; Short, broad, flat, clean ; tendons well defined... . 

Fetlocks : Wide, strong, straight, well supported.. 

Pasterns : Oblique, strong, clean, medium length 

Feet : Iiarge, round, not turned in : heel wide and open ; wall 
dense and clean ; bars strong ; frog large and elastic. ..... 

Legs ; Perpendicular when viewed from rear and well placed . . 
Objections : Narrow and too puffy or meaty hocks ; deficiently 
muscled gaskins and stifles ; coarse stiff tail. 


2 


6 

8 


1 

2 
2 
2 
3 
1 



2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

6 

3 


Tie and the heavy types are fully discussed. Suffice it 
to say here that the ability of a horse to perform his particular 
kiud of wort depends upon three general principles- 


Cemstitution and good health, — ^Heart, lungs, digestion and 
circulation must he such as to ensure endurance, vitality and 
stamina. 
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Farming tn Soxttit Afiuca 

Hybrid Maize Seed* 

F. X. Laubscher, Research Officer, College of Agriculture, 
Potchefstroom. 

\ T tlie nLomeiit ^ tlie subject of hybrid maize seed is enjoying 
considerable interest. Journals and newspapers publish the 
amazing success obtained with this venture in the U.S.A. The 
hybrid maize seed industry is one of the most important farming 
business undertakings in America and is surpassed only by the 
implement business in volume and financial turnover. The contribution 
of hybrid seed to the American national economy by virtue of its 
in(ueased yielding ability is estimated to be £500 million for the 
last four years onJy. 



Inbred maize lines ready for self-pollination. 

\TKoto: Dr, A, B, Saubnders, 


On an average, yield increases of about twenty per cent, over 
those of standard varieties are obtained, while the hybrids are much 
more resistant to drought and rot diseases, have stronger root systems, 
and are much move uniform than the varieties commonly grown. 

All thcvse facts are known to a wide circle of readers, and 
producers put themselves this question : Why cannot we also produce 
from such hybrids? And consumers argue: If our country were not 
so behind the times, the food shortage might have been prevented 
by the use of hybrid maize. It is very clear from numerous enquiries 
made regarding this matter that one crucial fact entirely escapes 
recognition, viz. that the creation of hybrid seed maize^ must be 
considered as one of the most successful applications of science and 
hence certain of its phases are of a highly technical nature. 

Hybrid Seed Production a Complicated Process. 

Many seem to think of hybrid maize as if it were a variety 
which can he imxmrted to give increased yields under local condi- 
tions, It is apparently not realized that the production of hybrid 
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maize is no mere matter of seed multiplication but consists of a 
series of controlled breeding processes, and that the parental pure 
lines are the fruits of years of inbreeding and research. 

The maize plant is so constituted that the ear is seldom fertilized 
by the plant's own pollen. The kernels formed are thus mostly 
hybrids and a maize variety is composed chiefly of a collection of 
hybrids which resemble one another in respect ot certain characters 
such as period of growth, colour of seed and typo of kernel. 

If a maize plant is artifically self-fertilized by transferring the 
plant’s pollen on to the silks of its own ear, inbreediiig is brought 
about, and the hereditary characters normally obscure in the hybrid 
parents are partially revealed in the progeny. Some of these charac- 
ters are so harmful that the inbreds in which they are incorporated, 
are either weak, sickly or misformed, and eventually die off or are 
otherwise eliminated by the breeder. Other inbreds receive predomi- 
nantly desirable characters and are the source of the plant breeder's- 
future selections. 

In the course of inbreeding by self-fertilization the so-called 
lines which are evolved, become progressively more pure-bred for 
their hereditary characters and hence attain greater uniformity with 
which, however, is associated a reduction in size and a corresponding 
decline in productivity. Vpieties with a productive capacity of, 
say, 20 bags per morgen will, after five or six generations of in- 
breeding, yield lines with a productive capacity of only 5 to 10 
bags per morgen. If two of these inbred lines are cross-fertilized 
and the hybrid seeds are planted, strong vigorous plants of great uni- 
formity may result "^ith a probable yield of as much as 25 bugs per 
morgen, i.e. more than that of the original variety from which the 
pxu‘e lines have been bred. This high degree of uniformity and high 
yield is, however, obtained only in the first or hybrid generation. 
Growers must therefore obtain fresh seed every year. In the 
succeeding generations there is much less uniformity and the yields 
are greatly reduced. 

However, only a very small number, if any, of the lines obtained 
from selfing any variety will prove to be superior in the sense that 
their hybrids will be desirable as regards yield and other characters* 
Hence the isolation of a really good line is a matter of great moment, 
and with commercial hybrid seed companies the parentage of out- 
standing hybrids is a trade secret The efficiency of selection 
very largely determines the progress made with the isolation of 
superior breeding storks. 

Since hybrid vigour is manifested only in the first generation 
after crossing, it is necessary that the process of cross-breeding be 
repeated continually, as the yielding ability declines sharply in the 
second and other generations. Owing to the low yields of inbred 
lines which have to serve as parents, the production of hybrid seed 
for some time was not considered to be practicable and the breeding 
of maize continued to be based on the purification of genetic stocks 
by inbreeding and the recombination of desirable lines. 

It was only after further progress in the sphere of theoretical 
genetics that the next step for the practical production of hybrid seed 
became possible. It was determined theoretically and demonstrated 
in practice that a high degree of hybrid vigour and uniformity could 
be obtained by crossing two first generation crosses instead of . two 
inbred lines. As a result of this, the problem of low yields of hybrid 
need as produced on iphred lines disappeared, for commercial hybrids 
hre nQ)v produced on the high-yielding first crosses. 
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Present-Day Technique. 

The present-day technique for the production of hybrid seed 
maize is theretore as follows.— («) The process of inbreeding and 
selection for at least four to six generations so as to obtain superior 
breeding lines, (/;) The making of single crosses between these inbred 
lines, (c) The making of double crosses between the single crosses. 

These three phases require more detailed explanation. 

(a) The Process of Inbreecltng, — This requires the transfer of 
-the pollen of each plant on to the silks of its own ear, all contamina- 
tion with foreign pollen being avoided. In practice it is necessary 
that the ear should be covered before the silks emerge, and that the 
pollen sliould be collecTed and applied to the silks or beard at the 
right time and stage. Apart fiom the self-pollination process, the 
most important aspect of inbreeding is the selection of superior 
adapted lines. A prerequisite for this is a sound knoT\ ledge not only 
of the genetic cliaracters of maize but also of those characters which 
are separately and collectively desirable. 

{b) The Production of Single Crosses. — Inbred lines differ with 
regard to their capacity for pioducing superior hybiids, each line 
having a different and distinct ‘‘ combining ability i.e. ability 
to yield superior hybrids. This is a factor which has to be deter- 
mined in advance. It is done by crossing each line with a standard 
variety and testing the hybrid seed obt‘>ined this way in a yield 
trial. The lines with best combining abilities produce the hybrids 
which give the highest yields in such a trial. But the lines which 
have thus demonstrated their superiority also possess specific com- 
bining ability, i.e. certain pairs of lines will yield hybrids superior 
to those of other pairs. This means that all the superior lines should 
be crossed with one another in all possible combinations and the 
hybrid seed planied in a compaiative test to determine tbe specific 
combining ai)titudes of tbe various linos. If all tbe results of such 
a test are available, then it is possible to calculate, with a fair degree 
of accuracy, the comparative yielding capacities of any four lines 
in a double cross. 

(c) The Production of Double Crosses. — The tests necessary 
for determining which four lines have to go into a double cross will 
also provide data for determining in which combinations the four 
lines should be used, i.e. whether the single crosses of four lines 
A, B, C and D should be A x B and C x D or any other combination, 
as this is of impoHance in determining the productive capacity of 
the double cross. This, however, is merely a technical detail. Both 
the single and double eros,ses are obtained by planting the two 
parents (inbred lines and single crosses, respectively) together and 
detiissclling the poorer pollen parent so that all the seed produced 
on that parent will be hybrid seed. The pollen or male parent 
usually occupies every third or fourth row only, so that two-thirds 
to three-quarters of the total area produces hybrid seed. 

As aleady indicated, the pioduction of single crosses for commer- 
cial seed is seldom feasible on account of the low productivity of 
inbreds. Pure lines may be utilized, bowever, in what is known as 
a topcTDss, i.e. a crossing of the pure line with a st^>ndard variety. 
Depending on the combining ability of the pure line used, such 
toperosses may have great merit and the procedure, has the advantage 
that an adapted variety can be used as one parent. But it rarely 
works w^ell in practice and is usually rather wasteful of the expensive 
inbred seed. 
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The merits of tlio iiUimato j)roduet will dopciul T(‘ry largely 
upon strict adherence to tccdinical requircinonis. hor insiance, one 
female plant wliicli is not detasselled in time and is thus allowed to 
pollinate itself and its sister plants, will redxice tlie yielding potential 
of ike hybrid. Inbred s have to be propagated and increased in 
very strict isolation so as to overcome any cdianco of contamination 
from oniside. The double hybrids which are to he sold to growers 
must he tested in comparative trials to ascertain their relative merits 
both as regards yield and adaptability. 

The above is a short ordline of the procedure to be followed for 
the production of hybrid maize seed. It is obviously an niulertaking’’ 
which demands technical control and expert guidance. 

Importation of Hybrid Seed Undesirable. 

Representations have been made to the Uepaitment io allow 
the unrestricted importation of hybrids from the United States. 
Such a procedure is undesirable for very obvious reasons. Ax)art 
from the grave danger of importing maize diseases at present unknown 
in the country, it woixld be extreme folly to make the production of 
our most important grain crop dependant upon an overseas seed 
supply. Furthermore, as recently pointed out by Mr. Charles Enlow, 
the TJnited States Agricultural Attache, the hybrid niaize industry 
has to be a home industry. Hybrids, as varieties, differ strongly in 
adaptability and those doing well in one area may have a inedioci*e 
to poor performance in another. 

It is (loxibtful whether donblo hybrids (amid be had which surpass 
varieties like Sahara or Early King in a,daptabiHty. Since', there 
appears to Im room for many varieiies, thcjin will eventually be a 
demond for a nimrber of hybrids. Furthermore, as the (;(mibining 
ability of lines becomes bettor known, better varieii(‘s will b(^ bred, 
particularly the so-called synthetic varieties whicdi would probably 
always do better in the more marginal areas. 

Improve Yields by Better Cultural Practices. 

It would obviously be a mistake to think that hybrid maize 
constitutes a panacea for all the ills of maize production. Although 
increased yields of ten to thirty per cent, may he obtained from 
hybrids, it is well known that yields could be doubled with a better 
standard of cultivation, better weed control, ef&cient manuring, 
judicious spacing and other known production Measures. Hybrid 
seed can never reduce or remove the importance of these measures. 

On the contrary, for ^ best utilization and outstanding results 
hybrid seed demands a high standard of cultivation and manuring 
since the increased yields from it are naturally more exhaustive on 
the fertility of the soil. 

The Department has a number of superior breeding lines at its 
disposal. In the past these have been used for the breeding of new 
varieties. Depending upon the results of appropriate tests, such lines 
could be used in crosses with equal facility, but it will be clear from 
the above that in the case of maize hybrids, the breeding phase could 
hardly be divorced from the production phase. The latter is ob- 
viously no legitimate function of the Department, and is, moreover, 
beyond the scope of the present Departmental organization. 
Although the Department could be expected to undertake only the 
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brooding phase for whicli it is equipped, au effort will be made, 
particularly ad the l)oginuiug, to i^ilot the production of liybrid seed 
tlirougli all ils phases. 

If growers start ihoir own organization for tlie production of 

bybrid seed, ilio Dopaianeut would bo only ton keen to assist and is 
even i)i*epai*ed io supply snuill quantities of inbred material in suck 
cases, bill, only if it is evident that such an enterprise has the neces- 
sary iocliuicai eonlro] and is therefore in a position to utilize such 
breeding material to the best advantage. It will not be possible to 
give breeding lini*s io individuals or to concerns which cannot comply 
satisfactorily with the lu^cessary technical requirements. 

In {‘X])e(;iai ion of ])ractical demands, the Department will in- 
creas<‘. inbj’culs juid i(^si experiniental combinations as far as possible. 
It is bopiid 1,hat double (‘onibinatious %vi]l ]>e available for extensive 
tests throngboui the maize belt during the 1947-48 season. 


The Horse on the Farm 

[^Ciiiitinuod from page, 584. 

Temperament,- - (iood bre^eding and proper development and 
training will detm-mine intelligence, courage and disposition — all 
of wJu’ch go to nmke up character. 

Form . — All parts of this living machine must function 
harmoniously and smoothly. Doim must he completely adjusted to 
the function of the whole body. 

The trained and experienced judge seldom uses the score card. 
His trained eye takes in the whole and first impressions are formed, 
after which quickly follows a more careful examination of details. 

Examine the horse, while it is standing in a natural pose, 
from the front, sides and hack— and again from all sides at different 
gaits. The feet and limbs are often handled to satisfy one as to their 
soundness or to reveal defects. 
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Pentachlorophenol Solutions in 
Wood Preservation* 

P, M. D, Krogh, Wood Preservation Officer, Forest Products 
Institute, Pretoria, and F. G. G. Tooke, Forest Entomologist, 
Division of Entomology, Pretoria* 

D TJIUNG tlie past decade notable progress has been achieved in 
the development of preservative treatments for the protection 
of wooden* products against discolouring and decay fungi and against 
wood-attacking insects. 

Eecords of the practice of wood preservation date from the 
eighteenth centnry when the salts of mercuric chloride and copper 
sulphate were used. At the present time creosote, which has 
gradually gained a leading place in most large treating concerns, 
is used to a far greater extent than any other wood preservative. 
For certain purposes, however, there are disadvantages attached to 
the use of both the present standard preservatives, namely, creosote 
and zinc chloride. Creosote is unsuitable for the treatment of 
furniture and other finished articles on account of its messiness, 
odour and the difficulty of painting over it, while wilh zinc chloride 
and nearly all other water-borne preservatives there is not only the 
possibility of leaching, but the wood aLso has to he redried after 
treatment. In both cases, too, dipping treatments which are the 
most popular and most easily applied, give ‘practically no protection 
even with softwood timbers becauvse of poor penetration; con- 
sequently, pressure or hot-cold open tank treatments must be 
resorted to* 

In preserving timber against the ravages of the wood-boring 
beetles, Tlylotrupes bajvlus and Lyctus hrunnetis, it should be 
emphasized that these insects confine their activities to^the sapwood 
only and that, therefore, it is only necessary to treat the sapwood. 
This is very fortunate, since it is impossible to impregnate the heart- 
wood to any extent with chemicals, except under very special 
conditions,^ and even then only a thin, easily ruptured surface 
protection is achieved. 

The advent of a preservative “which is highly toxic to fungi and 
wood-destroying insects, and one which can be’ used in a solution, 
the main constituent of which has excellent penetrating properties 
and none of the disadvantages associated wdth either creosote or 
the metallic salt solutions, has therefore been a great advance in the 
field of wood preservation, particularly in regard to the prevention 
and control of insect attack. Such a preservative is pentaehloro- 
phenol, a crystalline organic chemical, moderately soluble in oil 
and other organic solvents, slightly soluble in white spirit and 
practically insoluble in water. Its volatility or vapour pressure is 
also very low, and of equal or greater importance is its high 
toxicity to practically all^ fungi, bacteria and wood-destroying 
insects. These characteristics gave promise that treatments with 
this chemical might give lasting protection to timber and wood 
products generally, 

^ During the war jears the urgent need of a wood insecticide, 
which could be applied to borer-infested wood in sitv^ stimulated 
the study of this toxic organic chemical dissolved in certain coal-tar 
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and petroleum distillates. The outcome of this study, the results 
of whudi have been published in the December 1945 issue of this 
joiiruul, wus liitit ccrtiiiii solutions of pontucliloroplioiiol WBro eTolyed 
and their use as wood insecticides and preservatives strongly 
recommended. These recommendations, together with the fact that 
pre-treatment of a susceptible timber is now absolutely essential if 
the increasing damage by wood-destroying insects is to be prevented, 
have stimulated tremendously the use of pentachlorophenol solutions 
during the past twelve months. Several solutions other than those 
specifically recommended are now on the market and some of these 
are being used extensively. These solutions adhere fairly closely to 
the oliicial recommenclations, hut as a natural outcome of trade 
comiietition, the possibility of cheaper but less effective solvents and 
diluents being used in future, cannot be ignored. 

Principles to be Followed. 

» Since inquiries have already been made as to whether cheaper 
solvents and diluents may not be used, a discussion of the various 
solutions and their practical application would appear to he 
opportune. 

In the use of pentachlorophenol solutions, emphasis must be 
placed on the need and the means adopted to obtain the absorption 
and penetration considered necessary for adequate treatment. The 
following general principles must be recognized in this connection : — 

(< 2 ) Painting, spraying or dipping hardwood timber is largely 
ineffective, no matter what solvents or carriers of pentachlorophenol 
are msed. Prolonged soaking will, however, give a measure of 
protection . 

(h) The spraying and painting of softwood timbers may be 
resorted to where it is impossible to dip, and will be effective, 
provided the diluents or penetrants mentioned under (c) are used. 

( 0 ) For dipping treatments it is necessary to include in the 
pentachlorophenol solution a penetrant which will effect the desired 
penetration and absorption in the limited time allowed. The oils 
in which pentachlorophenol is usually dissolved are ^ not of this 
class, and white spirit or a combination of white spirit and power 
paraffin should be used in such cases. 

{d) Mild hot-cold open ’tank or pressure treatments are 
necessary for most hardwoods and other woods where full penetration 
of the sapwood is not otherwise obtained. 

(c) As with any other preservative, timber should be dry and 
free from paint or any other protective coating before the 
preservative is applied. 

(/) It is always more economical and generally advisable to 
treat finished sizes if possible, and preferably before the timber is 
put in place. 

Recommended Treatment for Certain Pentachlorophenol Solutions. 

(1) Timber In Situ , — Spraying or painting timber m situ is 
sometimes not entirely satisfactory, but is a method mainly, suitable 
for the treating of sofUoood roofing, ceiling, general joinery and 
internal fittings which are not 'painted or otherwise covered. A 
t5 per cent, solution of pentachlorophenol in white spirit or 50/50 
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white spirit and power paraffin is a -very suitable preservative for the 
ahovementioned type of treatment. It does not discolour wood w^hich 
can afterwards be painted or finished in any other mannm’ required. 
Tw’o thorough brushings or sprayings at a short interval are 
generally sufficient to give lasting protection. For small movable 
articles clipping may he resorted to. When wood is painted and not 
severely attacked, the injection of the solution into the flight holes 
in the case of Lyctns spp. by means of a hypodermic syringe is often 
quite efiective. 

When a slightly cheaper treatment is desired and a brown colour 
not objectionable, the pentaclilorophenol may he used with equal 
quantities of white spirit and furnace oil for the second coat. 

(2) Pt e-treatment. — {a) A rapidly penetrating, clean, quick- 
drying and paintable treatment for the sapwood of all sofiwoods, 
and of one or t-wo hardwoods such as Limha, is a cold dip of from 
two to ten minutes in a 5 per cent, soluiion of pentachlorophoiiol in 
white spirit alone or equal quantii-ies of white spirit aiad power 
paraffin. Infested and still salvageable as well as uninfested timber 
may be so treated. For hardwoods a mild hot-cold open tank or 
pressure treatment is recommended, but where no facilities for such 
are available, a prolonged soaking treatment of several days, though 
very much less effective, w’ould certainly he better than no ireatment 
at all. 

(6) For a clieaper ireatment where cleanliness is of less 
importance, a 6 per cent, solution of pentachlorophenol in equal 
quantities of power paraffin and cliovseliiie type of oil is suggested for 
softwoods only, when prolonged soaldngs of from two to three hours 
or even longer are recommended. A mild hot-cold open tank or 
pressure treatment is necessary for hardwoods. Softwoods may also 
be treated in this manner. Wood which has been so treated is 
paintable within about a month. 

When wood is treated according to the prescriptions under either 
(a) or (5) above, it must be ensured that the temperature of the 
treating solution does not exceed 120 degrees F. 

In making np the pentachlorophenol solutions for the preser- 
vatives described above, it is necessary to use solvents such as sos- 
troil (dehydrated castor oil) which at the same time act as plasti- 
cizers, or, if this is not possible, to add plasticizing materials (rosin, 
for example) ^ separately, otherwise blooming will result. 

Blooming is the deposit of fine crystals of pentachlorophenol on 
the surface of the wood after drying, and the presence of these 
crystals is for many reasons highly objectionable. 

(c) Provided oiliness and discolouration are not a disadvantage, 
the cheapest, yet an excellent, form of pentachlorophenol solution 
recommended for both softwoods and hardwoods for the hot-cold open 
tank or pressure process is a ± 5 per cent, solution of pentachloro- 
phenol in either diesel or fnrnace oil. While cleaner than creosote 
as ordinarily used, this treatment will give a somewhat oily dark- 
brown coloured product that is not expected to he painted. It would 
be most useful for heavy construction timber, sleepers, posts, poles 
and similar products in which paintahility is not important. This 
treatment is essentially for all material exposed to the weather and 
in contact with the ground. It should he noted here that standard 
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f^po(*ifi{*alio]ift huvci baon adopted for the creosote preservative treat- 
mt‘ut of ])()]cs, particularly ielephone and electric transmission poles, 
and those would a])ply when use is made of peiitachlorophenol in 
]iea.vy oil solutions. 


Absorptions and Penetrations. 

The toll owing* viiniDium absorptions and penetrations are 
advLS(ul for the pre-treutanent of timber, provided that not less than 
a 4 per cent, solution of penta(diloropheiiol is used. These require- 
ments sliould be strictly adhered to if the desired results are to be 
obtauied. Full ])arti(uilars of the various methods used for hot-cold 
<)})en tank and ])r(*ssure treattnents arc available in other publications 
issued by Ihe Forest Department. 

(r/) 11 to 2 lb. ])er cubic foot and a minimum sai3w^ood pene-^ 
t ration of | inch. TTiis would be primarily for the prevention of 
attack by the powder-post beetle [Lycfais spp.) and the European 
house borer {Hylotnipes hajulus)^ hut should give a certain amount 
of protection against tenniios and decay also. Interior timbers, 
milhvork, furnitxire, etc., would largely be concerned. 

^ {h) d to 4 11). per (Uibic foot and a niinimnm sapwood penetration 
of :l iiujh for wood that is to be exposed to weather, termites and 
decay, hut whicli is not in contact with the ground. 

(r) 5 to 8 lb, per (uibic foot, depending upon whether the wood 
is a hardwood or a sotTwood and on its sa])wood content, which 
should he pemd.raicd to at least 85 per cent, of its volume, for wood 
in conta(d. with ihe grotind and exposed to any wood-destroying 
agcuKjy (^xcepiing lh)sis, polos and construction lumber would 

he involved. 

Ckuiain ^^*oods and necessary conditions of application, such as 
brushing iuid spraying wood in situ, may preclude the desired 
absorption and penetration being obtained at all times. With 
these exceptions, every effort should be made to ensure strict 
adherence to treatments of the above type and the use of the 
appropriate mixture. 

Tt must be understood that the^ above recommendations are 
largely of a tentative nature for it is evident that the type of schedule 
needed to attain the desired treatment will vary considerably with 
the kind, size and condition of the wood. Short soaking periods will 
be sufficient for some woods, but it is equally aj^parent that hot-cold 
open tank or even pressure treatments will be necessary for others. 
The need of further local tests (which have already been initiated but 
which may be of long duration) before definite recommendations on 
some of these points can he made with absolute confidence, must be 
fully recognized. 


Cost 

The cost of using the various pentachlorophenol solutions in 
preserving wood can be compared favourably with either that for 
metallic salts or creosote treatments, provided the correct solvents 
and carriers are used and that absorptions are regulated to suit the 
specific purpose for which the material is required. 
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Oil Carriers for Pentachlorophenol Solutions. 

Data have been compiled by the Division of Etiloiuology on 
such properties as specific gravity (CO degrees F.) and flash-point 
^closed cup method) in the case of certain proprietary oils, and the 
figures must be considered as approximately representative for oils 
of these general types. Different shipments of oils carrying the 
same designation may vary slightly, but not greatly, from the figures 
obtained, which, together with certain other details, will be applied 
to those interested on application to the alx)ve Division. 

Similar variations may be expected in solvency for pentachloro- 
phenol. The data on solvency are approximations for the samples 
tested, based on solution temperatures of 55-00 degrees F. Any use 
of the heavier oils examined would probably involve heated 
solutions, in most cases thereby lowering the viscosity and increasing 
the penetrability of such oils. 

Acknowledgments . — The writers have much pleasure in ack- 
nowledging their indebtedness for certain suggestions to Dr. R. M. 
Lindgren, representative of A. D. Chapman & Co., New Orleans,, 
who recently visited this country. 


To Farmers and Landowners, 

An appeal is made to owmers of land to employ certain farmer 
ex-volunteers either on a salary or share basis. 

A large number who desire employment have experience in all 
branches of farming throiighout South Africa. 

^ Ex-volunteers who go on farms on a share basis will be- 
assisted financially by the Directorate of Demobilisation to acquire 
stock and implements. 

Applications or offers of farms must be submitted to the 
Directorate of Demobilisation, Edward Street, Pretoria, marked 
for attention Colonel Van Noorden,^' and state {a) name and 
address of farmer, (b) where the farm is situated, (c) tyi^e of 
farming, (d) whether a house is available for a married man, {e} 
conditions of tenure to the ex-volunteer. 
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The Handling of Milk and Cream 
on the Farm/ 

(Division of Dairying.) 

TN order to “understand the principles underlying the care of milk 
and cream, it is necessary to know something about the nature 
of these substances. 

Milk and cream are two of the most complex substances found 
in Nature, the chief constituents and the average percentage present 
in milk being more or less as follows: — Water, 87*75; fat, 8*40; 
casein, f3.10; albumen, 0.40; lactose, 4.60; and mineral water, 0.75. 

Cream difters from milk in having the constituents in different 
proportions, the main differences being less water and more fat. 



Figuue 1. — Showing flat type of milk cooler connected to water supply by 
rubber hose from tap. The water discharges on the other side of the cooler 
and at the top. The milk supply tank, which feeds the cooler, is a disused 
separator supply tank. The brackets on which the cooler hangs are bolted 
through the wall. 

Note method of fixing tables and sink so as to avoid legs on the floor, thus 
making it easy to keep the floor clean. The sink and slate table rest on 
reinforced concrete supports built into the wall. The wooden table on the left 
has wooden brackets bolted to the wall. The hose rests on a hose “ saddle,’’ 
which helps to prolong its life. 


^ The water in milk is to all intents and purposes the same as 
ordinary water. Although its proportion seems large, it is exceeded 
in other foods such as, for example, beets, turnips and melons. The 
part played by water in milk is to dilute the solid elements to the 
proper strength for calf feeding, the purpose for which Nature 
intezided cow^s milk to be used. 


* Originally compiled by Mr, L. A. Mosely, formerly Lecturer in Dairying, 
Orootfontein Oollege of Agriculture. 
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Fat, coBimonly called biitterfat or Biilk-fat, is tlio most impor- 
tant constituent from tlie farmer’s point of view, Ivecuuise, it he makes 
butter on tbe farm, it is the fat that is required for tlie bid ter-making, 
or, if be sends cream to tlie creamery, it is tlie biitterfat in tlie cream 
that be is paid for, and in cbeese-makin^*, the more fat tbe milk 
contains, tbe i^reater is tbe amount of cheese tbat can be made from 
a given quantity. 

Tbe fat in tbe milk is present in tbe form of very minute 
globules wbicb vary in size with different breeds and also with tbe 
period of lactation. This accounts for some of the difficailiios 
experienced in butter-making in getting tbe butter to foi'in. 

Butterfat is made up of several different fats, and some of these, 
whether in the milk or in the butter, are dipable of absorbing odours 
and flavours. Hence the necessity for a pure atmosphere in ihe byre 
and milk-house, and also tbe necessity of not feeding the cows, just 
prior to milking, witli any feeds likely to tuinl the milk. 

Tbe casein in milk has a very high food value, as it is a flesh- 
forming food. It is easily attacked by bacteria and cliangod into 
putrefying material. 

The albumen, of which only a small portion is found in milk, 
is similar to that in an egg, and coagulates upon boiling. 

Tbe lactose (milk-sugar) is found only in milk of mammals. 
Like casein, it is euvsy attacked by bacteria, especially by tlu^ laciic 
acid bacteria wliicli break down tbe sugar and form lactic acid. 
When suflicient acid has been formed by these oi’gariisms, the milk 
tastes sour, and the further i)r()ductioii of acu’d causes it to be<iome 
thick. This souring of milk is quile normal. The clun^se maker can- 
not make his cheese without the acid formation, and tbe hutiermaker 
requires acid to ripen ” bis cream so as to get the ntMasssury flavour 
in bis butter, but the niilkso'ller must keep tliivS acid formation in 
clieck. 

Tbe ftiineral maticr is made np of various sails, soim^ of wliiidi 
are essential for tlie formation of bone and teeth. 

Bacteria. 

From this brief sketch it will be seen that milk can (1) be 
attacked by bacteria; and (2) take up odours and flavours. 

Milk is considered an ideal food for human beings because it 
contains, in an easily digestible form, all the essential food elements 
for growth and development. For tbe same reason it is an ideal food 
for bacteria. No other food 'product mill undergo changes as rapidly 
as milk. 

As bacteria are mainly responsible for tbe troubles experienced 
in handling milk and cream, we will deal first with this aspect of 
the question. 

Even under tbe most careful conditions, milk cannot be produced 
entirely free from organisms, hut it is an estahlisbed fact tbat tbe 
lower the initial contamination, tbe longer such milk will keep. Tbe 
reason for this is simply that one germ will become two in a very 
short space of time-— less than half an hour for some species. There- 
fore, if you start off with a large number, thei’e is not much hope 
of the milk having good keeping qualities. There are, therefore, 
two questions to be considered : — 

(1) how to produce milk containing the minimum number of 
bacteria; and 

(2) how to control these bacteria so that they will not spoil 
the milk. 
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Milk l>ei nj’* su(*-li a vul liable and at the same time easily-spoilt 
food, most civilissed (‘()Uiii,ries have carried out experiments \vitli a 
view to a.se(‘i‘laiTUii<>' what methods should he employed to produce 
clean milk with good koe] dug* qualilies. The methods given below are 
the results ot; siudi investigations, and in the larger municipalities 
of the Union it will be found that they are enforced by municipal 
regulations, if the farnuu* Avislies to supply milk for direct consump- 
tion within th(^ urea, of the municipality. The methods employed 
are mdtlier (jostly nor dillicult; they simply demand a little more 
alteidiou to what is known as cleanliness. If the producer knows 
how milk becomes (Mnitaminated by bacteria, he is better able to 
guard against sncli contamination. 

Avoiding Bacterial Contamination. 

Ifealflh oj iJic rote is the first essential. If the cow is unhealthy, 
there are liable lo bi^ laj-g<^ numbers of bacteria in her ndder. These 
are withdrawn along with the milk. Normally, with a healthy cow, 
there arc always a few g(‘rms that get into the teat canal. These, 
howev(u*, arc easily got rid of by rejecting the first few squirts of 
milk from each teat. 

With regard to unhealtliy cows, few people seem to realize that 
the law definitely sta,ies that one may not sell milk, or the cream of 
such milk, from any cow that is knovvn to be, or suspected of being, 
diseased. One may also not sell milk from a freshly-calved cow for 
sint clear days after she has calved, and then one is required to 
boil such milk first to sec that it docs not coagulate. If, after six 
days, it does not coagulate, it is fit to use. The reasons for these laws 
are as ftdlows: — As soon as a cow l^ecomes ill, there is likely to be 
a, change in tlie chtmiical composition of her milk, and a decided 
change in the bacterial content, and such milk may be harmful to 
use. iiikewise, after a c-ow has ca, lived, the colostral milk is different 
from the normal milk and, while some people may like it, it is liable 
to upset otbei's, and is pariiinilarly harmful from a manufacturing 
point of view. 

I’hc eailcrioT of iJie cow's body is the next point to look to, as 
this is where a good deal of contamination arises. ^ The nature of 
the cow’s coat and the conditions under which she lives, favour the 
accumulation of dust and, with it, bacteria. In the process of milking, 
the cow has to be touched, and unless some pi-ecaution is taken, 
pieces of dung, hair, and other dirt are bound to fall into the milk 
pail, carrying the bacteria with them. Straining will no doubt take 
out the dirt, hut not the bacteria. In order to reduce to a minimum 
this source of contamination, th6 following points should be 
observed : — 

(1) Keep the hair on the flanks and udder short by clipping. 

(2) Just before milking, wipe the flanks and udder with a 

damp cloth, to remove loose hairs and dust. ^ 

(3) Use what is known as the small top or partially covered 
milking-pail. These pails can be obtained from any dairy 
supply house. The top of the pail, being partly covered, 
reduces the area exposed by about 75 per cent, and so 
keeps out about 75 jier cent, of the dirt that would have 
fallen in if such a pail were not used. There are many 
patterns of these pails on the market. Avoid those which 
are complicated and have a number of different parts. 
The pail should be well made, seamless, and easy to clean. 

The atmosphere of the stable and milk-house often leaves much 
to be desired. Dust and dirt floating about are bound to find their 
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way into tlie milk. The practice of milking' in open kraals cannot 
be too strongly conclenined. If you cannot afford a stable for all 
your cows, at least put up a small one with a ceni(3nt floor where a 
few cows can be milked at a time. Stables should not be swept out 
prior to milking, neither should dusty food be put in the mangers. 

The milker, if he is not clean in his habits, may be responsible 
for many germs finding iheir w^ay info the milk. ProAude facilities 
for the mikers to wash their hands before milking. Their clothes 
should be dean. It is best to have aprons or overalls for milking- 
times only. Soap, towels and washing facilities must he i)rovided 
and tised. If the boys cannot milk with dry hands, petroleum jelly 
(a cheap form of vaseline) or one of the proprietary articles vsold for 
the purpose should be used. This not only makes milking easier, 
but keeps the teats of the cow in excellent condition. Sick or un- 
healthy boys should not be allowed to milk, and remember: the better 
the milker, the more and richer milk will be obtained. 

Utensils, if of a correct type and pio])erly looked after, shouhl 
not add much to the germ content of the milk. Milking-pails specially 
made for the purpose are oflen of faulty construction. All utensils 
used for milk and cream should be seamless or, if there are seams, 
they should be soldered flush so that there is no open space for milk 
to dry into. Milking utensils with milk still adheiing to them should 
never be put into hot water. The milk (or cream) should first be 
washed off with lukewarm water and the utensils then scrubbed in hot 
water to which a little washing soda or other cleansing material has 
been added, being finally rinsed in boiling water. The boiling water 
not only destroys the germs, but also insures rapid drying of the 
utensils and so prevents the formation of rust. After removing the 
utensils from ihe water, place them in an inverted position on a 
suitable rack or table in an atmosphere where the air is pure and 
free from dust. Cover them with butter muslin to keep off flies and 
other insects. 

Sterilising with steam is far more effective than the use of boiling 
water. Special low-pressure boilers, to which a steriliKi ug cabinet 
is attached, can he obtained from dairy supply firms in this country. 
Such boilers give^ plenty of hot water for cleansing pui'posevS, as well 
as steam for sterilizing, and are economical as regards fuel. Avoid 
the use of cloths for wiping utensils after washing; let them dry 
withont wiping. The cloth will probably add germs to the utensil 
which has just been washed. 

The water supply, if not pure, may be a source of contamination. 
Utensils washed in water from doubtful sources may lead to the 
spread of disease. Such troubles as “ ropy milk can nearly always 
be traced to the use of dirty, stagnant water. 

Straining the milk may or may not be a source of contamina- 
tion. If a dirty piece of cheese-cloth or butter muslin be used, then 
it will certainly add to the contamination. The best type of strainer 
to use is a metal one that fits into the top of the milk can and is 
provided with a fine wire gauze on which is p^laced a circular pad of 
cottonwool and then a coarser metal strainer, all of which are held in 
position by a metal clip. A fresh cotton pad is used for each milking. 
The straining of milk will not remove the germs, but gets rid of 
insoluble dirt and adds to the general appearance of the milk. 

Attention to the above points and a little careful thought on the 
^art of the milk-producer will ensure the production of milk with a 
minimum bacterial content. 
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Cooling the Milk. 

The next tiling* to consider is liow to control the bacteria that 
remain in tlie milk. This control is obtained by cooling the milk to 
as low. a temYierature as possible immediately after milking*, but do 
not cool the milk if it has 1o be separated. 

Tlie most efficient and quickest way of cooling milk is with a 
milk cooler. It (tui be used on any farm where cold water is available 
The cooler is worked on the principle that the milk passes over a 
large surface in a thin film on the outside, while water passes through 
the inside. The cooler is usually made ol: tinned copper, and is corrn- 
gated. Copper is used because it is a good conductor of heat, and 
the corrugations give a large surface without having an unduly large 
piece of appaiatus. In setting up the cooler, care must be taken to 
ensure that the water enters the cooler at the bottom and that it works 
iip\Aards to discharge at the top. The water runs up the cooler 
while the milk comes down and in this way the milk comes into con- 
tact with the coldest vsurface last. 

The price of the cooler varies with its capacity and it is sold 
to cool BO many gallons per hour. A cooler ot ample capacity should 
be installed, as an inadequate cooling surface will result in trying to 
force too much milk over and so defeat its own ends. 

For milk-cooling to be successful, it is essential that the milk 
be put over the cooler immediately it leaves the cow; and, once cooled, 
it should be kept cool until used or delivered to the consumer. 

Milk comes from the cow at about 100 degrees Fahrenheit and 
if it can be cooled immediately to GO^ and kept at this temperature, 
it will make at least 12 hours difference to its keeping qualities; the 
lower the temperature the longer it will keep. Milk produced under 
clean sanitary conditions and cooled to GO® F. should remain sweet 
for 24 hours, provided the temperature is not allowed to go above 
this figure. 

Clean milk into householders’ dirty jugs, left on the doorstep 
in the sun, or left about in open containers, will very soon sour. 

Flavours and Odours in Milk. 

While, as a rule, some attention is paid to prevent milk going 
sour, many farmers’ do not seem to realize that tainted milk causes 
almost as much loss to the dairy industry as sour milk. 

The fact that milk, cream and butter readily^ absorb flavours 
and odours, good or bad, must always be borne in mind, because this 
accounts for a good deal of poor quality cream and, subsequently, 
butter. It must be remembered that very often it is the actual butter- 
fat in the milk that takes up the flavour or odour. ^ Therefore, if 
the milk is slightly tainted, the cream from such milk is liable to 
have the taint more pronounced, and the butter will also be tainted. 

These flavotirs and odours can in some cases be controlled, and 
may be classified as taints : — 

(a) due to weeds and feeds eaten by the cow ; 

(h) due to dirty and unsuitable surroundings; 

(c) due to foreign substances. 

Weeds and Feeds , — At particular seasons of the year, certain 
weeds or herbs will impart a distinct and very often objectionable 
flavour to the milk. The same applies to certain feeds. Such flavours 
and odours are caused mostly by the succulent feeds, and they vary 
in intensity. 

Such weeds as wild onion and garlic will seriously taint the milk 
unless fed 6 to 8 hours before milking. Mustard, ragweed, tansy 
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and a host of others will also taint the milk l)ui. not to su(‘Ji Jiu extent 
as the garlic. “ (jifappel may not taint the milk, but will cause 
it to thicken in mnch the same way as rennet does. 

Silage made from inaixe or iucerne, if fed during milking or 
even an hour before, wdll often taint the milk. So will green rye, 
green lucerne, cabbage, kale, rape and turnips.^ On the oilier hand, 
green mealies, oats, barley, green peas, pumpkins and sugar beet do 
not appear to affect the flavour of the milk. 

Nearly all flavouring materials in plants are volatile, and, if the 
plants are fed long enough before milking, such flavoiii's will pass 
out from the cow’s system without harming the milk. Tlic rule to 
be followed to avoid taints due to weeds and feeds, is vot to ftuMl the 
cows just before milking with any substance likely to ta,iiit the milk. 
The more intense the flavour, the longer should be the tinuj bidaveen 
feeding and milking. . . 

In some cases the taints can be minimked by passing ilu' milk 
over a cooler as soon as it is received from the stable. This will 
aerate the milk and alow the' odour to i)ass oil. In other cases, how- 
ever, no known method will remove tlie taint, and it is therefore 
essential in such cases to prevent the cows feeding ou such materials. 

Flavours absorbed from surroundings, — Warm milk very quickly 
takes up any prevalent odours. If the cow stable is badly ventilated 
and stuffy, there will probably be a stale or cowy odour in the milk; 
a manure heap too near the byre is also liable to give tlic milk a bad 
flavour. The room wdierc the separating is done, often leaves mnch 
to be desired. It should be a rondavel or small loum away from the 
stable, and vshoiild be reserved for dairy purposes only, It should 
have a cement floor, be w'ell ventilated, have windows and door fitted 
with fly-screens, water laid on and a suitable sink and tal>le for 
washing purposes. Hacks for milk cans^ and uieusils sliould also 
be provided. Harness, seed potatoes, anealiovS and such ihings, whicdi 
one too frequently sees in the separator roonx, should not be allowed 
there under any circumstances. l)o iiot allow more natives than 
necessary in the room while separating is taking place; some of them 
are decidedly smelly. 

Fla^vouTs due to foreign substances, — This trouble is can sod by 
using milk pails for household purposes, sending coffee to the landvS 
in milk cans, using milk pails for gathering fruit, fetching water 
from the dam in milk cans, and many other purposes. Milk and 
cream cans should be used solely for milk and cream. While they 
are no doubt washed after being used for the purposes mentioned, 
the washing under ordinary farm conditions will not destroy the 
bacteria. The result is that the milk becomes contaminated with 
germs that are foreign to milk, causing bad flavours and other harm- 
ful conditions. Many a case of ropy’’ milk can be traced to the 
use of dairy paik for fetching water from the dam. vSuch flavours 
as yeasty, fruity, sqmt, and cneescy may be brought about by using 
the dairy utensils for purposes for which they were never mtended. 
A bitter ^ flavour may be due to weeds, or, in winter, to the 
cream being held at too low a temperature. If a bitter flavour 
develops in the cream, the cream sliould be warmed up to about 70 
degrees Fahrenheit and kept at this temperature until the bitterness 
has disappeared. Flavours due to bacterial origin increase in inten- 
sity as the milk or cream gets older; those due to weeds and feeds 
decrease. 

(A subsequent article will deal with the separator and the hand- 
ling of the cream.) 
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Classing of Poultry or Culling of 
Non^Producers* 

P. J. Serfontein, Professional Officer (Poultry), Division of 
Agricultural Education and Research. 

I. — Characteristics of Laying Hens. 

TT may be mentioiied at the outset that there is a great difference 
between the terms “ selection and classing or culling ’’ 
of poultry. These two terms have practically opposite meanings. 

Selection means building up or improving and it applies mainly 
to about 10 per cent, ot the tiock. “ Classing (or '' culling ”), on 
the other hand, bcjars little relation to breeding and refers chiefly to 
the non-producing and, therefore, unprofitable part of a flock of 

poultry. 

Although it has definitely been 
i) roved lhat no correlation exists 


iFig, 1. — The egg-producing 

jnachine in March after having 
produced 273 two-ounco eggs. 
This typo of hen will be proftt- 
able even wlien eggs are sold at 
a minimum pidce. 



I^hg. 2. — Weeds — a contributing 
factor in tin profitable poultry 
farming and a source of infec- 
tion of all types of disease. 



between the body conformation of a hen and the number of eggs she 
is capable of producing, the systematic classing of poultry must 
nevertheless be considered essential to the success of poultry farming. 
Although much is being written to-day on the increasing mortality 
of poultry, it is felt that if birds were to be classed more strictly, the 
danger of disease amongst them woxild of necessity decrease, since 
birds which are constitutionally weak, and which therefore ought not 
to bo in the flock, are usually the first to contract diseases. 

Gulling of Undesirable Birds. 

Few people succeed in mastering the difficult art of selection or 
mating. Culling of poultry, on the other hand, is such a simple 
practice that every poultry farmer in South Africa can, with very 
little trouble, apply it successfully. 

Tears ago culls were regaded as birds which lacked the breeding 
qualities of profitable producers. In other words, the blame was 
thrown on the hen. To-day general management and treatment are 
also taken into account. It has been definitely proved that wrong 
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manag’euieiii accounts for more culls tlxaii faulty breodiii*^*. JV)or pro- 
ducers in whose case the costs of feeuiu};>* exceed the rcdurns^ are 
eliminated by elassing'^ a,s well as those hens whicdi should by virtin^ 
of their breeding* be good producers, but which are prevented by some 
bodily defect from producing enough eggs to be profitable. 

The trap-nest and single pen have made it possible for us to make 
a study of the laying records of individual hens and to correlate such 
records with certain characteristics. The results obtained have proved 
that during certain times of the year it is possible to distinguish 
between good quality and poor quality hens according to certain 

characteristics, and with a high degree 
of accuracy beUveen good and poor 
producers. 

When to Class. 

It is sometimes asked what the best 
time for classing poultry is. In this 
respect a serious error is commonly 
.made even by those who have their 
poultry classed annually. The general 
practice is to class poultry at the end 
of the laying season, i.e. from February 
to May, and this is the only period 
during which poor birds are eliminated 
from the flock. To be applied correctly, 
clasvsing should begin with the placing 
of the eggs in the incubator and should 
be continued throughout the year. A 
weak or deformed chick must be destroyed 
as vsoon as it emerges from the incubator. 
Sickly birds and birds that lose condition 
or show signs of listlessness, should be 
removed immediately. 

All birds should be in production 
between August and November, and 
hens not producing during these months 
should be removed. In the past much 
Fig. A. Catching hook, importance was attached to hens 

B. Catching net. producing until late autumn. As a rule, 

a hen is called a good producer if she is 
still in production during April or May. Error easily arises in this 
respect, if hens are not removed as soon as they cease to lay. 

Sometimes^ a break of as much as three months occurs, the hen 
ceasing to lay in August and recommencing production in December 
or January. If such a hen is handled at the end of April or in May, 
she will give the impression of being a late producer and may even 
be \isecl in a breeding pen. Such a hen should definitely be considered 
a poor producer The necessity of continually removing weak birds 
may be deduced from the foregoing. It should also be borne in mind 
that keeping such birds means expense only, as profits per unit are 
lowered and space is unnecessarily taken up at the food and water 
troughs and on the perches. 

Classing or culling should therefore be practised throughout the 
year. Taken as a whole, our best incubation period is from July to 
the end of September. Pullets hatched during these months com- 
mence laying from January to March. These are also the months 
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during whicli there is a rise in the price of eggs and old birds go 
into a moult. If the young birds are well cared for and thus pre- 
vented from moulting for some reason, they should remain in pro- 
duction until the next autumn. If they start moulting during March 
and April, they will again be in production at the end of June or 
July, and should therefore not be culled on that account. From 
August onwards a few hens will cease to produce, and these should 
then be lemoved. If the flock as a whole could be handled twice, 
November and March would be the most suitable months, but if once 
only, February, March, or April can be recommended. Hens used 
for breeding purposes will also be selected at this handling. There 
is always a demand for table birds, and w’hen non-pioducers are 
removed gradually, they can always he sold at a better price. 



Fig. 4. — A piece of wire netting is secured a few yards from the 
corner, and the loose end is drawn round tlie birds. 


A ben produces the maximum number of eggs during her first 
season, and on an average a hen’s production decreases by twenty per 
cent, each year. Only the very best hens should be retained for the 
second season. The number of hens usiially retained in the second 
year will depend on the general condition, the average production 
during the preceding year, and the health of the flock. The percentage 
retained for the following year will therefore vary with the different 
flocks, and may be as low as 15 per cent, and as high as 55 per cent. 
If the cost of production of a good hen is taken into acronnt, it wdll 
be seen that it will be equally uneconomic to^ cull a hen capable of 
returning good profits during the second or third year. 

Glassing. 

The most suitable person for classing a flock is the one who cared 
for the birds during the preceding year. Such a person is familiar 
with all possible external factors which may have affected the flock. 
It is also essential that the flock, as a whole, be normal at the time of 
handling. For example, a flock of pullets cannot be classed if 50 per 
cent, have gone into a moult during June or July. In such cases the 
cause of the moulting should be investigated. 

Proper preparations should be made before each hen in the flock 
is bandied. It has been noted that fowls are no longer handled on 
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farms, us ilie necessary faciliiLes arc laekinj^*. i,ho liandling* 

of the flock ike l)ir(ls should be (iliased as little us ])ossil>le, in oj'der 
to prevent a decrease in egg' prodiieilou. Fortiuvakdy liens oi' one 
year or more are not so iueljned 1o moult as pullets. 

There are various vuiys of catching the hens. A length of wire 
having one end bent into a hook, a stick with a circular net atiaclied 
to one end, a piece of wire netting* hy moans ot which the birds are 
driven into a corner, or a (toop sjiecially designed fur catcliiug, may 
be used. Tlie first two will serve where a few bij'ds are cauglit at a 
time. The coop is the most effective wdiere the whole Ho(;k is handled, 
and no poultiy form should be without one. 



Fig. 5. — A combined coop for catching and transi’erring Ijirds 
(6 ft, by 2 It. by ft.), having two sliding doors in tluj skies and 
a small door on top for removing the birds. 


The coop is constructed with a sliding door -at the side and one 
at the top, and must be provided \vitL a solid bottom. It is placed 
in front of an exit and 15 to 30 birds are allowed to enter at a time, 
the number depending on the size of the coop. The fowls can then 
easily be removed one bv one through the top door. In removing 
the hens, great care should be taken that they are not injured. Place 
the hand on the bird’s back and grasp the wing and leg^ The head 
is then thrust forward, and few birds will struggle when held in this 
manner. The hen is placed on the palm of the hand with its head 
towards the classer, and the legs are grasped at the hocka with the 
fingers. One hand is thus left free to examine the hen. Sometimes a 
low box in wdiich the foot can he placed is useful, us it may he neces- 
sary to rest the bird on one’s knee. 

Characteristics of a Good Producer. 

It is a simple* matter to determine from the comb, wattles, ear- 
lobes, pelvic bones and vent whether a hen is in production or not. 

As soon as a hen comes into production, the flow of blood to the 
comb, wattles, and earlobes is increased. The comb becomes red, 
large, warm^ and soft. These characteristics are especially noticeable 
in a pullet in full prodxiction. At the end of the laying season the 
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<ionib and wattles will retain their condition if the hen is still in pro- 
duction, hut the comb will be less waxy in appearance. As soon as 
the hen stops layino', the comb becomes shrivelled and dry, and will 
later be covered with a white, scaly material. The wattles and eai- 



' (Fig. 6. — The h^n rests on the palm of the hand, while the other 
hand is left free to examine the bird. 


lobes react in the same way but to a less noticeable degree. The 
activity of- the ovary is plainly visible iu the secondary sex orgtms 
mainly as a result of the iiicreavsed 
blood circulation. It has been 
proved that a hen in production 
has 20 per cent, morfe blood than 
•one not laying, and it is therefore 
quite a simple matter to distinquish 
between producers and non-producers 
in the large-combed breeds. The 
same difference is noticeable in 
•other breeds, but it^ is less con- 
spicuous. The pelvic bones ^ are 
usually two to three finger-widths 
apart in \he case of producers, 
as compared with one to two finger- 
widths in non-producers. In the 
•case of the producers the points are 
•devoid of fat, whereas in the non- 
producers they are covered with a 
layer of hard fat. As soon as* a hen ceases to produce, the distance 
between the points of the pelvic hone decreases. 



Fig. 7, — ^A. (Head of a poor 
producer — note the straight 
beak and narrow head. 

B, Intelligent head of a 
high producer. Short strong 
beak and deep head. 


^ When the hen begins to lay, the vent is enlarged and becomes 
moist and oval in shape. The lower part e-ppears flat and is straight, 
whOe the upper part merges evenly with the surrounding muscles 
which are smooth, loose and soft. The vent of the non-producer, on 
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the other hand, is shvmikeii and dry, surrounded by hard muscles, 
and covered with a hard, dry skin. 

Character as shown by the^ head in correlation with the rest of 
the body, is usually a good indication of a high or low producer. A 
good laying hen has a medium-sized head of good depth and breadth. 
Taken as a whole, the heads of poor producers may usually be divided 
into two classes. Firstly there is the narrow, shallow head described 
as the crow’s head, and secondly the fleshy head. In the latter the 
eyes are sunken and small in appearance, the eyebrows sag, and the 
face may be full of wrinkles and feathers. These characteristics give 



Fijy. 8. — A. The comb becomes shrivelled as .soon as a hen stops 
laying. B. Heu in production. The comb is large, pliable and 

waxy. 


the hen a listless appearance. No other single feature reflects the 
vitality of the fowl to the same extent as the head, which is expressive 
of the rest of the body . Thus it will he found that a hen with a 
long, narrow head has a long, narrow body. ^ Temperament and 
intelligence, which are rather difficult to describe, but which are so 
important in the selection of animals, are chiefly reflected in the 
head. The eye has been called the mirror of the body and bodily 
strength and health may be judged from the expression in the eye. 
Good producers have large and prominent eyes, the rings of which 
are oval in shape, and such producers will have a lively energetic 
appearance. The eyes of the poor producer are small, round and 
sunken, and are characterized by a dull, listless and sleepy expression. 
A good laying hen shonld have a fairly heavy beak, which should he 
well curved. A flat, long, straight beak is an indication of bodily 
weakness, while a medium heavy and well-curved beak is usually 
associated with a strong head, and usually indicates vitality. 

Size of Comb and Colour of Eyes. 

High producers have clean, open faces of a full red colour. When 
the hen stops laying, the face'loses much of this smoothness and shows 
less colour. It should also he pointed out that although poor pro- 
ducers usually have small combs, it does not necessarily mean that 
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the other extreme is desirable. 
A very heavy or large comb is 
detrimental in hot as well as in 
cold weather. The comb is unpro- 
tected and extremely sensitive to 
the hot snn, while it becomes very 
cold during winter and is a source 
of great discomfort to the bird. 

The colour of the eye varies 
in different birds, and, in classing, 
several variations will be noted in 
the shape and colouring of the 
eye. During the first season 
it is not so noticeable, but at the 
final classing at the , end of the 
first year hens which show serious 
defects in this respect, should be 
culled. If this is not done, a large 
number of the hens turn blind 
during the second year. The hen 
is quite sound in other respects, but she 
cannot find the food trough, and the best 
bred hen will be a poor producer if she 
lachs the necessary food. The results of 
experiruents have proved that the 
mortality in light-eyed birds is much 
higher than among birds with nonnal 
eye-colouring. 


Fig. 10. — Fluid or a growth in the abdominal 
cavity frequently occurs after one or two years’ 
production; such hens should immediately be 
removed from the flock. 
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Fig. 9. — ^Hen with cataract in 
the eye after first year of pro- 
duction — a malady which has 
been increasing lately. 


11. -Pigment and Moulting. 

In the previous chapter comparisons were made chiefly with a 
view to determining whether a hen was in production or not.^ The 
next problem with which the dasher is faced is the determination of 
production and period of production in the past. This may be done 
in one of two ways, viz. by determining “the rapidity with which the 
yellow pigment is lost in the different parts of the body of yellow- 
skinned birds, and, secondly, by determining the time and manner of 
moulting. Dnless the hens have received correct treatment, especially 
in respect of feeding, these two tests will be of little value. For this 
purpose use inay also he made to some extent of body capacity and 
handling quality. 
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Fig. 11. 

A. Before the hen comes into production— eye-lid^ earlobes and beak- 

yellow. 

B. White earlobe and bleaching of the corner of the beak signifying 

a production of 10 to 15 eggs. 

C. and B. When loss of pigment has advanced to this stage, a hen has 

laid approximately 30 to 35 eggs. 

E. A hen which has been out of production for approximately 30 

days — ^yellow eye-lid, lobe, and yellow in corner of beak. 

F . After production has ceased — ^yellow colour again disappears from 

corner of beak. 
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The Yellow Pigment in Relation to Production. 

Loss of colour is of great value iu determiuiug the length of the; 
period a hen has been- in production. Unfortunately its use is- 
limited to the breeds which have yellow in the legs and skin. Use: 
can be made of this property especially during the. winter months, 
spring, and until about the middle of summer. On the other hand,. 



iFig. 12. — A Black Leghorn hen 
with good constitution, as may 
be observed from the compact, 
smooth well-oiled plumage, 
bearing, length ahd depth. 


more effective use can he made 
of moulting during the latter 
half of the summer and autumn.* 
These two methods are therefore 
conveniently linked up ; taken 



Pig. 13. — An early moulter with 
new plumage at the beginning 
of December. Note the clean 
appearance. 


together they provide valuable information in estimating the produc- 
tion of certain hens, while at least one of them may he applied at 
any time in the course of the year. ^ 

By |)igment is meant the yellow colour found ‘in the skin of* 
yellow-skinned fowls. This yellow colour is visible in the eye-lid, the 
beak, skin and legs of pullets not yet in production. The yellow pig« 
ment (xanthophyll) is the same as that found in yellow maize and in 
the yolk of the egg. The hen derives this material mainly from 
yellow maize and the green leaves of plants. When a hen is not in 
production, this pigment is stored in the body, and its intensity will 
therefore depend on the kind of food the hen is given, as well as on 
the preneral state of her health. An unhealthy bird or one with low- 
vitality has a less rich colour than a healthy bird. 

When, at the commencement of production, the yolks of the eggs 
begin to develop in the body of the normal pullet, the yellow pigment 
is no longer stored in the body, but is transferred to the ovary, where, 
it is deposited in the form of small globules of fat to be used in the 
building up of the yolk of the egg. The pigpaent deposited in the 
layers of fat under Ihe skin is partly lost by oxidation on the esteriorj 
of the skin, or is reabsorbed by the blood-stream likewise to h,% 
deposited in the ovary in order to assist in building up the yolk. 

The presence of pigment should always be 'determined by day-^ 
light, since artificial light is unsuitable fOr this purpose. ChangOa 
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in colour occur most rupidly in those parts where the blood circulation 
is particularly fast or the skin particularly soft. Oxidation or 
bleaching occurs at the same time in all parts of the body, but the 
high rate at which the colour leaves certain pai’ts gives them a 
bleached appearance, while other parts still retain their colour. The 
colour leaves the body in a definite order which is the same for all 
breeds. Certain breeds, however, lose colour more rapidly as a whole 
than others, the order l 3 eing as follows in the more popular breeds : 
Leghorns, Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, 
The extent to which the pigmeutaiion test may he rclic'd upon, 
appears to he greater in the case of Leghorns than in that of the other 
heavy breeds. 

When a yellow-skinned pullet begins to lay, the regions round 
the vent are the first to lose their colour, most probably as a result of 
the degree of e^mansion to which they ai’e subjected and the softness 
of the muscles. Egg development commences about a fortnight before 
the first eggs are laid. By the time the first egg is laid, the pigment 
in the region around the vent has partially disappeared, and by the 
time the fifth to eighth egg is laid, this part will have a pale colour. 
After a few months of high production the vent becomes quite blue. 

The eye-lids and the earlobes are the next to lose colour. The 
paling of the earlobes is of use only in those breeds which have white 
earlobes, such as Leghorns, Anconas, etc. The ear becomes pale after 
ten to fifteen eggs have been laid, and will be the third part to lose 
colour. The eye-lid, which is very thin and is well supi^lied with 
blood, comes second, loss of colour occurring at about the same time 
as around the vent. The classer can best determine this by inserting 
the forefinger under the eye-lid so as to turn it back. Any sign of 
colouring will then readily lie detected. 

Loss of colour in the beak does not occur so readily as in the 
abovementioned parts. The yellow cohnir first disappears at the 
corners of the beak and then gradually towards the point. The last 
traces of colour will be visible in the middle portion of the upper 
beak. Half of the pigment will have disappeared from the beak 
when the hen has produced approximately 20 eggs, and by the time 
all colour has disappeared, the hen will have produced about 30 eggs. 
It therefore takes about six weeks of production to remove all the 
pigment from the beak. 

Since loss of colour in the legs is a slow process, use may be made 
of this fact in order to estimate production over a long period. The 
period which must elapse before all colour has disappeared from the 
legs varies considerabljr and may extend over four to six months, 
depending on the intensity of production and the feeding of each hen. 
At the Central Egg-laying Competition there have been cases of large, 
sturdy hens that showed yellow colour in the legs after they had pro- 
duced 198 eggs. The front part of the leg and the hall of the foot are 
the first to lose colour. The last traces of pigment are observed in 
the hocks and hard scales on the underpart of the foot. 

If necessary, the amount of pigment which a flock originally 
had, may he judged by the intensity of pigment in the cocks. Pig- 
mentation (colour bleaching) cannot be made use of in the selection 
of such breeds as Li^ht Sussex, Australorps, etc. These breeds are 
judged chiefly according to the time and duration of moulting and the 
additional factors decrihed below. 
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"When a lien stops laying, the pigment returns to the various 
parts of the body in the same order as it left them, but it does so much 
more rapidly and very irregularly in difierent hens. It is inadvisable 
to use reappearance of pigment alone to determine the period for 
which a hen has been in production. As a rule, all high producers 
will be found to have very little or no pigment when they are handled 
in the autumn. A laying hen of high intensity of production which 
stopped laying a short while previously and in which the pigment 
has reappeared, may prove an exception in this respect. These hens 
may be selected correctly by making use of moulting in conjunction 
with handling quality. 

As mentioned above, pigmentation cun be utilized only when the 
birds have received normal treatment, and any additional factors 
whicli inay affect it, are taken into consideration. The main factors 
that will have an effect are food, size, vitality and thickness of the 
skin. Birds which are given yellow maize and have access to green 
feed, will not lose colour as readily as those which are kept inten- 
sively. Large birds as well as those that have coarse thick skins, lose 
colour less rapidly. Sick birds or birds infested with internal or 
external parasites sometimes lose the pigment even before coming 
into production. 


Effects of Moulting on Production. 

The laying cu])acity of a hen can also be determined during the 
summer and autumn by the condition of tbe plumage. All hens lose 
their feathers annually and grow new plumage before wintp. A hen 
stops laying as soon as she loses condition and starts moulting, as the 
growth of new ])lumage draws much energy from the body. In spite 
of this certain hens will be found to have a reseiwe of stamina, and 
although they start moulting, they continue to produce for a long 
period. 

Generally speaking, moulting usually occurs between November 
and May. Instances of hens going into a moult before this and being 
excellent producers after the latter month, are exceptional. Poor 
producers take from 140 to 215 days to grow new plumage as compared 
with good producers, which take only 80 to 140 days. It very seldom 
happens that poor producers lay whilst moulting, but it does happen 
that good producers .continue to lay for some weeks after having gone 
into a moult. A hen usually stops laying, irrespective of the number 
of eggs she has produced, as soon as she goes into a moult, and loses 
weight during the production period before she begins to moult, but 
if her body weight is maintained or increases, she will produce and 
moult at the same time. 

The first moulters pass through the moulting period and recom* 
mence production at about the same time as the late producers. The 
poor producer will therefore be the first to stop laying and to go into 
a moult. Some birds will begin to moult in November or December, 
or even earlier. Late moulters, on the other hand, will probably not 
moult before April or May. Many late moulters complete the process 
so quickly that all feathers are lost within a fortnight, leaving the 
whole body denuded. Early moulters may again be brought into 
production under special treatment, but it is advisable to dispose of 
them. 

Moulting in the flock as a whole may be retarded by special treat- 
ment with a view to maintaining body weight. It is nevertheless 
inadvisable to retard the process to such an extent that the birds are 
prevented from growing sufficient plumage before winter sets in. 
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Order of Moulting. 

The process of moultinpf is characterized by a definite order, 
which is Yeiy regnjai\ It begins in the head, followed by the neck, 
breast, Huh: and back; then come the wing feathers and, simul- 
taneously or a little later, the tail feathers. The new tail feathers 
.appear some w.eeks before the new wdng feathers. The rapidity with 
which this order of moulting occurs, varies greatly, and it is not 

unusual for a hen to lose practi- 
cally all her feathers at the same 
time. Possibly the auUinui cold 
causes the feathers io grow more 
rapidly in laie moult, ei\s, in order 
that the body may be protected 
against the cold during winter. 

Loss of the 'Wing feathers also 
occurs regularly. The feathers of 
the wdng are divided into two 
parts, viz. the secondary and 
primary wing feathers, sc])arated 
by the axial or shorter feather. 
The primaries begin to fall out a 
few days before the secondaries 
and tail feathers. The primary 
wing feathers are on the outside 
of the axial feather. The primary 
feather next to the axial is the 
first to be shed and is followed 
in regxilar order by the rest, the point feather being the lust to 
fall out in a regular total moult. It is also quite usual for two or 
more wing feathers to fall out at the same time. The. secondary 
wing feathers are not shed in the same regaxlar order, In this case 
the feathers next to the body are sbed first, i.e. the tenth to 
fourteenth feather, counting from the axial feather. The second 
feather from the axial is the next to fall out, and thereafter the 
‘feathers are shed in regular order in the direction of the body. After 
the last secondary feather has been shed, the axial and the first 
secondary feather fall out together. 

Low producers and high producers take the same time to grow 
primaries, but there is a great difference in the rapidity with which 
'they lose these feathers. Poor producers will be found to take about 
[a fortnight to lose each primary feather, compared with only nine 
^'days in the case of high producers. 

To determine a hen’s moulting period, six weeks should be 
allowed for the first mature primary and two weeks for each addi- 
tional mature feather. A wing with six mature new feathers, for 
/example, indicates that the hen lias been in a moult for IG weeks. A 
new primary grows two-thirds of its total length during the first 
i three weeks and one-third during the last three weeks. Use may be 
‘made of this* fact in the absence of a full-grown primary from which 
•to determine the moulting period. When mature, newly-acquired 
.primaries are recognized by their clean, fresh appearance and the 
'slightly broadened tip. Old feathers are more horny at the tips than 
new ones. 

i Moulting and. growth of new feathers, as described above, occur 
yery regularly in early and poor producers, but are less regular in 
.Hgh producers which are also late moulters. Good producers some- 
times lose two, four or even five feathers at a time. When two 





Fig, 14. — High producers 
usually lose all their ^ feathers 
within a fixed period and 
rapidly grow new plumage. 
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or more feathers appear at the same time, they are counted as one 
when the period is determined. This applies until the feathers are. 
mature, when it is impossible to determine w’hether they appealed, 
simultaneously or not. In this case use may be made of the lenf^'th 
and hardness of the feathers on the body. High producers usually 


Fig. 15. — A. Normal -vving before moulting. Primaries and axial 
feather marked X. 

B. Moulting commences; 1 and 2 are new feathers. 

C. ‘ A moult of 8 weeks is shown. Nos. 3 and 4 are not 

counted until they are half-grown. 

D’, Kepresents a normal moult. 

E. Wing passing through a normal moult. The last feather 
has not yet dropped. 


lose all their feathers at the same time, and grow new ones very 
rapidly. 'Tt takds ^ to 8 weeks before th^ body is completely covered 
with new feathers; after which the hen is ready td reOommenee laying. 
Hens which pass through a period of rest in summer and lose some 
of their primaries, lose the rest of their plumage before winter, after 
which the feathers grown during summer are also shed. 

If a large percentage of birds in a flock go into a moult at kny 
time other than the late summer or the autumn, it should be con- 
sidered as unnatural. Pullets hatched during August or September 
should not go into a moult during the first sunamer or autumn. When 
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an unnatural moult octiurs among old liens or pullets, it may usually 
be ascribed to incorrect treatment, the health of the fowls or, in the 
case of pullets, to change of housing, fxught, etc. If liens do not 
receive correct treatment, there will be a fall in production usually 
followed by a partial or total moult. An unnatural moult of this 
nature may cause serious loss to the poultry farmer, especially if it 
occurs during autumn or in winter when eggs fetch high prices. As 
long as production remains above 50 per cent., there is no danger of 
such a moult, but as soon as production falls to below 40 per cent., 
it may occur at any moment. 

If the hens receive careful treatment during these months, such 
unseasonable moulting may be prevented. Hens should not be dis- 
turbed or receive a shock. As soon as the hens lose (‘ondition, which 
is usually indicated by the number of eggs, steps should he taken, 
sxich as increasing the amount of grain feed, feeding a mash, adding 
milk to the feed, etc. Usually only the feathers of the neeJe are shed 
if^ unseasonable moulting is checked in time. If the moult is not 
checked, the hens may lose all their body feathers, which may result 
in their being ont of production for a considerable time. 

Hens may be forced into a moult by changing the ration, trans- 
ferring them to new poultry houses or by starving them. This method 
does not appear to have much value, and can perhaps be recommended 
only in cases where breeders wish to get their^ breeding hens in con- 
dition with a view to the early hatching of chicks. 

It is therefore clear ^ from the foregoing that, when taken 
together, moulting and pigmentation may confidently be used to 
eliminate poor producers. Success in this respect will depend on the 
management and general condition of the flock. 

[The final chapter on Constitution and Selection of Breeding 
Hens will appear in a following issue.] 


Nursery Quarantines, 


The following nursery quarantines were in force on 1 September, 1946; — 

(1) Howden's, Westville, Durban, on eugenias (all) — for circular purple 
scale. 

(2) Krohn’s Nursery, Pretoria, on ornamental trees (part) and 
opheopogons (all) — ^for red and Spanish red scales. 
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Control of Cochineal in Spineless 
Cactus Plantations* 

REVISED MEASURES. 

Dr. F. W. Pettey, Principal Entomologist, Officer-in-Charge 
Biological Control of Prickly Pear Species. 


A LTHOUGH Cactoblastis cactorum^ since it was hist liberated 
in the veld in 1933, has acomplished considerable damage to 
prickly pear by destroying much of the succulent growth, by 
completely killing young plants, by reducing the fruiting capacity 
of this weed, and by greatly retarding its spread, it has nevertheless 
failed to attain the full purpose desired, mainly because it cannot 
thrive in the woody parts of its host plant. In considerable portions 
of the eastern Cape Province predacious ants have prevented this 
insect from making any progress at all. After four or more years 
of its establishment in the veld, it acquired considerable numbers of 
parasites and disease organisms. These factors, among others, 
continue now to hamper this insect to such an extent that it makes no 


increase and accomplishes little more than the maintenance of its 
existence in prickly pear, and causes only slight damage to spineless 
cactus. The Department of Agriculture therefore decided to 
introduce another insect enemy of the prickly pear to assist 
Cactoblastis in the destruction of this weed, and in 1937 the 
cochineal, Bactylopius opuntiae was imported from Australia. 


This cochineal has now been distributed throughoiit the pear- 
infested areas of the eastern section of the Cape Province and in 
other parts of the Union where prickly pear has so increased as to 
become a menace. The insect has accomplivshed^ excellent destruc- 
tion of the weed by greatly reducing the density of its growth, 
and has completely destroyed many large plants and woody branches 
in areas some distance inland from the coast. 


Cochineal Damage to Spineless Cactus. 

Unfortunately Z). opuntiae also attacks, and causes damage to, 
spineless cactus species, except the round, dark green, thick- 
leaved varieties with deep red fruit such as monterey and chico, 
but they are not so palatable to stock as^ the varieties of spineless 
commonly grown, and they bear some spines. Aided by wind and 
other agencies, this cochineal has spread to almost all spineless 
cactus platations in the country and has ^ appeared in ^ widely 
separated areas throughout the Union. If it is left undisturbed 
in a plantation, it will spread rapidly, will effect considerable injury 
to the plants, and particularly under drought conditions will 
destroy completely many plauts, especially young ones, and those 
weakened by grazing stock. Neglected, scattered, isolated plants of 
prickly pear or small clusters of prickly pear in the spineless 
c.actus plantation areas of the northern Cape Province, Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal, if they are not destroyed as soon t 
as the cochineal appears on them, serve as bridges to facilitate and 
hasten the spread of the infestation to spineless eactns plantations. 

The object of this article is, therefore, to acquaint owners of 
spineless cactus plantations with this insect in order that they may 
detect it and prevent its spread if it should appear there. It 
must be emphasized that if cactus growers fail to take concerted 
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action to avoid the eat abli aliment and increase of tlie insect, it 
will ultimately invade every spineless cactus plantation in South 
Africa. It is considered inadvisable to establish new plaiitations 
in an area where cochineal is already established in the vicinity 
until further information is available regarding* the possibility of 
controlling this insect by chemical means. 

Description of the Cochineal. 

Dactylopins opuntiae is similar in appearance, habits and life 
cycle to other species of cochineal insects. 

, The cochineals are commonly called mealy hugs on account of 
T^heir white, mealy or waxy covering which is secreted from glands 
pi their bodies. Some species lay eggs and others give birth to 
young from eggs that hatch inside the body of the parent, D. 
opuntiae belongs to the latter group. For the first 'week or two 
following birth the two sexes resemble oach other. When bprn 
they are no larger than a grain of fine table salt, elliptical in 
shape, dull pinkish red and only clearly visible through a magnifying 
glass. In the larval stage both sexes congregate for a day or two 
hoar the parent and then usually crawl to near the base of the 
spine clusters, or the rough circular spots or areoles wdieie spines 
grow if a leaf pad is spineless, or to the cracks and crevices of 
ijhe more woody segment of the plant, where they congregate in 
yapous numbers. The young* male crawlers move about freely 
and, when several weeks old, spin small white narrowly oval 
<iO(*oons, These are commonly found on and among clusters of 
female adults. In a few days in warm weather iliey emerge as 
tiny two»-winged insects having two long white filaments at the 
hind end of the body. The male adults move freely and can lly, 
but do not feed, as the mouth parts are airo])liied. Owing to 
their small siise they are seldom seen unless searched for intently. 
The females, however, continue their development, remaining 
alinovst unchanged in form of the body. They have no wings 
throughout their life. The young female crawler, a day or two 
after birth, inserts her needle-like proboscis deep into the plant 
tissue, begins feeding, and remains stationary for the rest of her 
life without removing the proboscis from the place where it was 
inserted. The legs soon lose all power of movement. When mature, 
the! females are widely oval and are covered with a brilliant white 
waxy secretion densely mixed with many fine filaments spun during 
tW' course of their development. The female crawlers have a 
t|pndency ,to move upwards from the terminal leaf pads on to 

fruit, when fruit is present, and large numbers feeding cause 
(t. to drop before maturity. They not only suck the sap from their 
ij 9 ^t plant, hut they are also toxic to it, causing the leaf pads 
to, dyop and even killing the more woody segments. They are not 
mpisonous to any animal and can be eaten without harmful effect. 

are most commonly found on the surface of leaf pads 
Ippst sbelteij^d wind, rain and hail. This may he due to 

ijre fact thaV ti.e wind blows the larvae, or rain washes off the 
yonng insects, Irpia the more exposed surface. When the infest- 
atipjji; is he^vy, 'IJie insects may cover the entire surface of spineless 
cactus segments or leaf pads, as well as much of the surface of the 
'f^Dody pnrtsi or" trunks of the plants. They increase most rapidly 
itr-the summ^ .months and in seasons of 'prolonged drought, and 
they deceive ^seriiousi setbacks as a result of heavy rains and hail 

w 'knoc^ offi.the..yQungit>l0i!rvae. At Iliteio^hgge thw 
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every two montlis in summer, and one about 
^very tnree months m winter. 

Cochineal insects are spread mainly by the wind and by air 
^rrents which transport the very young larvae over long distances, 
liiey may be carried far and wide by means of larger animals 
ranging m size from beetles and birds to baboons and cattle. The 
young larvae may crawl on to the feet of birds and tbe bodies of 
larger insects as they rest on infested pear plants, or on to parts 
of stock and other animals as they come in contact with them, 
and so be carried to other pear plants or spineless cactus. By 
plantations throughout the E.aroo, miles distant from the nearest 
pnckly pear on which it was placed, aided by very scattered host 
plants, i.e., prickly pear or a few spineless cactus plants in gardens 
occurring at intervals of a few miles or less in that area, which 
have served as connecting bridges The enormous power of 
reproduction in the cochineal insects and mealy bugs is an 
important factor in their ability to spread. 

Cochineal Easily Detected. 

When cochineal reaches a cactus plantation, it will arrive 
there generally in very small numbers, unless the plantation is 
near an extensive area of prickly pear or of spineless cactus which 
is heavily infested. The insects usually appear first on only one 
or a very few leaf pads of a single spineless cactus plant, or only 
on a few plants widely separated in a plantation. They are very 
conspicuous and are easily detected. They appear in the form of 
small irregular clumps of white cotton-like masses, each of which 
consists of a number of insects. These masses increase in size 
and number, and the progeny of the females increase and spread 
rapidly to other plan{s if they are left undisturbed. 

Prompt Eradication of Cochineal in a Plantation is Urged. 

There is no effective spray^ material yet available for the 
control of cochineal and, even if it were available, it might he 
too costly to apply regularly to a large area of spineless cactus 
plants if the plantations were generally infested. The author is 
carrying out experiments with an emulsion of D.D.T. at Grootfontein 
College of Agriculture, and it is hoped that this spray material 
may prove effective. Even if it is effective, it will probably be 
practical to cope with the insect only in the early stages ox an 
infestation in a plantation, when comparatively few plants have 
become infested, because of the expense involved. 

It is therefore stressed that it is very desirable for the owner 
to have his plantation inspected by intelligent farm labourers 
monthly throughout each year, in .order to deal with the few 
infestations as they appear. ^ ^ 

If the insect^s presence is detected while it has infested only 
a few leaf pads or “parts of plants, the few clusters may ‘be crushed 
by pressing them with one’s finger, repeating this measure of 
control when new infestations are found. Inspection of all plants 
in a plantation should be made regularly and the infestations be 
disposed of by this method to keep the insect under control. This 
method is the cheapest and most satisfactory one for plantations 
where stock is not allowed to graze on the cactus plants. One 
labourer should he able to inspect regulatly all the plants in a 
plantation of 40 morgen or less. If the plantation -is larger, more 
rlaboprers will be required. The inspection and the work of crushing 
the insect clusters should be thorough if conteL h'y this method 
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is to be Ruccessful, If tine infestation luis reaebed the whore 

only a few very scattered plani.s are heavily intoHied, it niay 
possibly be checked by buining these by means of straw or dried 
grass piled around and over such plants. 

There is need of co-operation and concerted action among 
spineless growers of a district in measures to control the spread of 
cochineal. Neglect in the control of cochineal in one plantation 
will result in further spread of the insect to others in the vicinity. 
Neglected infested plantations or neglected scattered infesied prickly 
pear will be a source of possible heavy infestations by the insect 
in other plantations of the district. Scattered prickly pear should be 
eradicated. 

Control of Cochineal by means of Ladybird Beetles. 

It is impractical to eradicate cochineal or keep it under (‘onirol 
in a plantation by crushing the insect clusters if the infcvstation 
has been allowed to become extensive through neglect. 

Plantations in which grazing of stock is allowed or practised^ 
are unsuitable for adopting control measures by crushing the insect 
(dusters because of the iiumeiws stumps of partly eaten huif pads 
which make detection and killing of the insects difficAilt. Gruzing 
of stock in plantations should be avoided where possible to facilitate 
control of the cochineal by this method. 

Cochineal has its natural enemies and in some cases it may 
be possible to make use of them in i>lantations where the infesta- 
tion has become too general or intensive for adopting (Hushing, or 
where grazing by stock must be practised. These natural tuimniea 
comprise two species of small ladybird beetkvS, i.tn, CrypioJaemm 
and Exochomvs, One is black with a reddish-brown head and 
hind end. The other is shiny black. 'Both are now widespread 
throughout the prickly pear areas and are easily s(hui among the 
cochineal insects on the plants. These beetles fly long (lisiaTH*(is 
and appear on the eocdiineal of^ the spinedess (umtus plants wlnm 
the cochineal becomes well establiSihed and abundant in a plantation. 

The owner of a plantation may spread these beetles in }xh 
plantation and thus hasten the control of the cochineal there. This 
he may do by having the beetles collected in nearby prickly pear 
areas and liberated in his plantation. They should be collected by 
one or more natives in^ a receptacle about the size of a shoe box,, 
in which a little cochineal is placed to serve as foocl for them 
until they are liberated. Beetles are usually most numerous from 
about the 1st of September to November. Several thousand may 
be collected by one coloured labourer in one day if the beetles 
are abundant. As soon as possible after they ’have been collectecl^ 
they should be liberated in the plantation — several hundred on each 
plant that is considerably inteated with^ cochineal. It is useless 
to place beetles on plants or in a plantation where cochineal is not 
fairly abundant, as they will not remain there if the food is scarce. 

To obtain the best results the beetles should l>e collected and 
liberated in heavily infested plantations from about August to 
October. As many beetles do not survive the beat and drought of 
summer and as the majority fly elsewhere when cochineal becomes 
scarce, it ivS necessary to replenish supplies in an affected planta- 
tion annually or whenever the cochineal becomes abundant again 
following a period of scarcity. 

On account of the number of beetles required, this biological 
control method cannot usually be relied on to give commercial 
control of cochineal. 
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Planting of New Spineless Cactus Plantations Inadvisable. 

Considering the present difficulties and expense involved in the 
control of cochineal, and considering also that the insect has already 
spread and has become well established widely throughout the 
IJnion, the writer is of the opinion that it would be inadvisable for 
farmers to establish new plantations of spineless cactus until the 
results of the Grootfontein spraying experiments are available and 
the costs have been worked out, so that it can be ascertained 
whether the control of cochineal on spineless cactus will be a 
practical proposition. The planting of a substitute drought- 
resistant succulent forage plant such as American aloe ” or 
agave and saltbush should be considered. 


Nursery Quarantines, 

The following nursery cjuarantines were in force on 1 August 1946: — 

(1) Howden’s, Westville, Durban, on Eugenias (all), for circular purple 
scale. 

(2) Clarkes Nursery, Pretoria, on fruit trees, shrubs and palnis (part), for 
' pernicious, red, circular purple and ross scale®. 


New Bulletins. 

Bulletin No. 260 “ The Nutrition of Poultry ” by Prof. A. M. 
Gericke has recently been published. 

It is obtainable from the Editor of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Pretoria, at 6d. per copy. 
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The Breeding Value of Friesland 
Bulls in South Africa** 

Dr. F. N. Bonsma, Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Agricultural Research Institute. 


(5) Ceres Lindbergh 12811/9 (20033 F.R.S.) 



Cores Xiindborglu 


Date of Birth: 11 Novemher 1930. 

Died : 1938. 

Breeder: Firma Schaap Deersum, Hblland. 

Owner: Messrs. J. H. le Roux & Sons, Bakenskraal, Oudishoorn. 

Score : 77 points in Holland. 

78-4 points in South Africa (1934). 

Ceres Lindberg was imported by Messrs, le Roux & vSons in 
February, 1934. Prior to being exported to South Africa he was used 
by Messrs. ScRaap and sired the imported bull Willem, 12863/9. 


Lindbergh, 17375 (Pref.) 


Ceres XXIII, 46746, 


l^edigreB. , 

fLodeivyk. 13337. ’ 

rLodowj’k, 13021 Prof.... \Blesko XXII, 42960. 

LHieke XI, 63502 fPrins HI, I40:m 

\Hieko VIIl, 56765. 

ir Gerard, 6808 (Pret). 
TRoland II, 8639 (Pref.).\Atje U, 25543. 

tCeres XXII, 30013 fPcl XIX, 6240, 

■\0eros XTV, 12801, 



♦ TI ifl article is the third of a series, the first of which appeared in the Aj ril (1946) 
is9ae» atd the second in Jane, 

k’.-' 
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Prodnction of Dam and Granddams, 



Age. 

jVJilk. 

B.F. 

Percentage. 

Days. 

1 

r 

2 

7,601-0 

4-03 

329 



3 

8,940-0 

4*14 

324 



4 

10,784-0 

4-91 

329 



5 

12,071-0 

4-10 

328 

Dam 


6 

12,181 0 

3-93 

329 



8 

12,931-0 

3-86 

303 



9 

11,948-0 

3-62 

307 



10 

13,213* 0 

3-99 

1 296 



11 

20,402-0 

3*71 

! 321 


r 

2 

8,914-4 

,4-61 

330 



3 

10,062*8 i 

4-37 

317 

Siro’s dam < 


5 

12,269-4 i 

4-68 

316 



6 

8,212-6 ! 

4-71 

321 



7 

15,345-0 

4-67 

412 

Dams’ dam ' 


2 

6,589-0 

3-51 

323 


Erom the pedigree of Ceres Lindbergh it will be seen that he was 
a son of the preferent bull Lindbergh, 17o’i5 E.R.S. out of the eovv 
Ceres XXllI (4(5740 F.ll.S.) which was a granddaughter, on the 
sire’s side, of Gerard G808 F.E.S. On the dam’s side Ceres XXlil 
goes back to the Albert 1306H and Zeppelin 5114 F.R.S. lines. 

Ceres Lindbergh was extensively used in the Bakenskraal herd; 
he sired 108 male and 114 female calves, of which 09 male and 01 
female progeny ha”w been registered in the Friesland Herd Book* 
He was used naainly on the daughters of the imported bull Nico 111 
9581/7 and Melrose Zendeling 4082/5, which was one of the first 
South African bred bulls to be declared preferent. 

Analysis of Data. 

From the available milk records it was possible to make 54 dam- 
daughter comparisons. The milk records of both the dams and their 
daughters were, practically without exception, recorded in the 
Bakenskraal herd. 

Bakenskraal is situated near Oudtshoorn in the Kamnatie irriga- 
tion area, which is well known for its production of lucerne. Milk- 
production in the area is based mainly upon the utilization of lucerne 
and winter cereals for grazing. Extreme maximum summer tempera- 
tures, ranging between 95^ and 105^ F., are frequently experienced 

Milk Yield and Butter fat Percentage, 


JDanghters 

(54). 

Dams (35).' 

Average increase 
or decreace in 
production of 
daughters. 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show an 

Statistical 

SlGNIFlOANCB. 

improvement 
on their dams. 

P < *06. 

' 4 

P -fe: -01. 

7,224*7 lb. 

* 10,318-0 

Mick tibld. 

— 3.093-3 ft. 

7% 

* ' 

Sig: 

'Sig, 

3*67% 

3-51% 

TOBEFAT PBBaBNT 
+0-16% 

76% 

Sig. 

Big, 




V aumin(i^ m 

during the months December, Jnniiary iind Febnuiry. Unless slrade 
is provided in the grassing paddocks, the high summer temperatures 
are liable to have a detrimental effect upon the milk-yield o! high- 
producing dairy cows. 


MILK — MELK 



Fia. 1 {(z).— Daughter-dam comparisons for milk yield on 2-ycar-old basis. 


The analysis of the comparison between the average 2-year age- 
corrected milk yield and butterfat percentage of the avamble 64 
daughters and their 35 dams is shown in the above table. 

The distribution of the individual dam-daughter comparisons of 
the age-corrected milk yield and butterfat pex’centages are graphically 
shown in Fitrures 1 (a) and (b), respectively. 

From the above table and the gi’^aphical presentation of the indi- 
vidual data it will be seen that there is a very significant (P<;‘01) 
decrease in the milk production of the Ceres Lindbergh daughters as 
compared with their dams. 

A study of the individual records of the daughters reveals the 
interesting feature that the majority of them did not show the normal 
expected increase in yield corresponding with the increase in age as 
established by the age^correction factors.* Ftjrty-seven daughters 
were actually recorded .as two-^y^ar-alds,. The^average recorded two- 
year-dd production was 8322*2 lb. as compared with 7173*8 lb. for 


* See in Soiiih Afrim, April, 1946. 
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the calculated age-corrected two-year-old production based upon all 
the 300-day lactations available. The differences between the 
recorded 2-year-old productions and those calculated to a two-year-old 
basis were more pronounced in the case of the highest-producing 
daughters. 

The records of the dams further reveal the interesting fact that 
the milk yields recorded after 1938 were appreciably lower than those 
of the earlier recorded yields of the same cows. It can thus he 



2.7 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.9 A'A 4.3 

DAUGHTERS.-- POGTERS. 

Fig. 1 (6U — Daughter-dam comparisons for butterfat percentage. 


inferred that a marked change in the environmental and nutritional 
conditions had taken place from 1938 onwards. That this was the 
case was verified hy the fact -that prior to 1938 the cows were main- 
tained and fed all the time on the irrigated pastures and were milked 
three times a day in the grazing paddocks. From 1938 onwards the 
cows had to walk considerable distances to be milked in the milking 
stable -in order to comply with the municipal regulations for the sale 
of fresh milk, and were consequently milked only twice daily. In 
addition, the severe periodic drouf?hts suffered in the Ondtshoorn area 
during the period 1939-1944 adversely affected the production of 
fodder. 

The oldest Ceres Lindbergh daughters completed their first lac- 
tations in 1938 and, consequently, the average age-corrected produc- 
tions cannot he considered as a true reflection of their optimum milk- 
producing potentialities. Since in all the early lactations the dams 
were milked three times a day and production took place under the 
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Bou . . . CERBS. .LINDBERGH., .. . 128I1/.9 





73.7, 73.7, 76.2, 73.?, 72.4, 73.7 
Z3*8, 77.?, 74.9, 7?.8, 73.6, 73.7 
74.0, .72.2, 73.4, 73.3, 7?.9, 72.2 72.2 
72.2, 72.4, 72.8, 72.6, 72.6 

Average* ‘74 -6. 


Jla. 2 Official scores of female progeny of Ceres todfeergl^. 
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73.0, 70.8, 76.9, 72.0, 71.2, 76.5, 

78.4, 72.4, 72.8, 70.7, 73.1, 73.4, 

72.5, 75 .'3, 73.9, 70.7, 73.1, 75.8, 

75.7, 74.5, 73.1, 76.9, 74.7, 73.2, 

75.8, 76.4, 74.5, 73.1, 78.2, 76.6, 
72.2, 70.2, 75.0, 73.1, 70.9, 71.6, 

72.0, 73.7. 

Average 73-5. 


Fia* 2 (5).— OMcial scores of male progeny of Ofires Lindbergh. 
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more favourable nutritional conditions ])re valent prior to tlie 

average clam-daughter comparison shown in the table above cannot be 
considered as a true reflection of the breeding value of Ceres Lind- 
bergh. 

In order to eliminate as far as possible the marked influence of 
the change which took place in the feeding and management 
at Bakenskraal, a comparison was made on an age-corrected basivS 
between the milk yields of the Ceres Lindbergh daughters and the 
lactations of their clams, which were recorded since the beginning of 
1938. It was possible to make 33 such dam-daughter com])a,risons. 

The following table gives a summary of the results thus obtained. 

Milk Yield and Butterfat Percontage Recorded unce 1938. 


Daughters 

(33). 

Dams (24). 

Average increase 
or decrease in 
production of 

1 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show an 
improvement 
on their dams. 

Statistical 

SlONmCANCE. 


daughters. 

P < -05. 

P < -01. 

7,081-5 lb. 

8,342-4 ft. 

Milk yield. 
-1,260-9 ft. 

18% 

Sig. 

Sig. 

3-70% 

Btr 

3-41% 

TYERPAT ■PKBOEHT 

+0 29% 

AGE. 

85% 

Sig. 

4Sig. 


From the above table it will be seen that the average decrease in 
milk yield of the daughiers is only 12G0*9 lb. as compared with 
3093-3 lb. (shown in the previous tabic) calculated on all the avail- 
able records of the dams, including those recordcMl pi-ior to the change- 
over in 1938. 

Further evidence of the limiting influence of nutritional and 
environmental factors upon the potential milk-])rodnc.ing capacity of 
the daughters of Ceres Lindbergh is shown in the dilferciuiOvS between 
the actual recorded two-year-old production and the calculated age- 
corrected two-year production records based upon all tlie available 
records of each cow. The average recorded two-year-old prodnetion 
records of 34 available daughters was 8322*2 lb. as compared with 
the calculated average production of‘ 7173*8 lb. for the same 
cows. The difference clearly indicates that the limiting nutritional 
and environmental factors prevented the normal expression of 
increase in milk yield with successive lactations. 

Ceres Lindbergh was used mainly on the daughters of Nico III 
9581/7 imd Melrose Zendeling 4082/5. From the data available it 
was possible to make 25 dam-daughter comparisons with the Melrose 
Zendeling daughters, and 20 with Nico III daughters. 

The following table gives a summary of the results based upon 
the calculated 2-year production records. 

Ceres Lindbergh danighters (25). 

7201*8 lb. milk; 3*67% B.F. 

, Melrose Zendeling daughters (15). 

11093*3 lb. milk; 3*48% B.F. 

Difference: — -3891*5 lb. milk and -|-0*19% B.F. 

Ceres Lindbergh daughters (20). 

7330*2 lb. milk; 3-72% B.F. 

Nico 111 daughters (17)* 

8990*0 lb. milk; 3*54% B.F. 

Difference: 1659*8 lb. milk and 4-0*18% B.F, 

y 
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From the above table it will be seen that there was a very marked 
reduction in the average milk yield of the Ceres Lindbergh daughters 
out of the Melrose Zendeling cows. The reduction in milk yield of 
the Ceres Lindbergh daughters out of Nico III cows was less pro- 
nounced and may be partially accounted for by the differences in 
environmental conditions. 

Conclusions. 

Taking into consideration the results of the analysis as a whole 
and the fact that the Ceres Lindbergh daughters were milked only 
twice daily under less favourable environmental circumstances than 
their dams, the following conclusions seem justified. 

(1) The actual recorded two-year-old production of 8322 2 lb. 
milk and 3*70^ butterfat can be considered as a satisfactory level 
under the prevailing conditions. 

(2) The distribution of the individual dam-daughter compari- 
sons, as shown in Figure 1 (a)^ indicates that Ceres Lindbergh was 
consistent in breeding for a milk yield between the levels of G,000- 
9,000 lb. ; this is a further indication of the limiting influence of 
environmental and nutritional conditions. 

(3) The Ceres Lindbergh daughters were undoubtedljr capable of 
higher production records under more favourable conditions. There 
seems no doubt, however, that Ceres Lindbergh was not capable of 
maintaining the hi^b level of production of the cows to which he was 
mated, more particularly in the case of the Melrose Zendeling 
daughters. 

(4) On the other hand, the Ceres Lindbergh daughters showed 
a significant (P<v01) increase in the percentage butterfat. The fact 
that 7G% of his daughters showed an improvement in butterfat per- 
centage proves that he was prepotent in this respect and bred very 
well for high butterfat percentage. The graphical distribution of 
the butterfat percentages of' his daughters, as shown in Figure 1 (6), 
further substantiates the conclusion that Ceres Lindbergh bred con- 
sistently well for high butterfat. 

Analysis of Conformation of the Progeny of Ceres Lindbergh. 

The analysis of the score cards of 67 male and 59 female pro- 
geny of Ceres Lindbergh is shown in Figures 2 (a) and 2 (6). 

From the data thus presented the following observations may "be 
made and conclusions drawn: — 

(а) The average total score of all the male and female progeny 
was 73*5 and 74*5, respectively. 

(б) Ceres Lindbergh bred very few outstanding animals.^ Only 
one of his daughters scored 80 points, whilst the highest 
score recorded for a son of his was 78*2. ^ 

(c) On the whole, his progeny were only fair in respect of 
their heads, width of hips, thurls and pinbones, and were 

, inclined to be rather weak in the hocks. 

Generally speaking, however, his progeny were of a good dairy 
type. 
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Central Egg-Laying Competition 
at Glen* 

Twentieth Open Competition and Twelfth Test of 
the Registered Breeders' Association, 

J. A. de Beer, College of Agriculture, Glen, O.F*S* 

fTOBEE above open competition and the Breeders^ Kcgister Test 
commenced on 3 Ai)ril 1945 and tei'miuatcd on 4 March 1946. 
A total of G15 hens was entered for the former — a decrease of 30 
hens as compared with the previous test; and a total of 2G9 lieus 
for the Breeders’ Register Test — an increase 6i 49 liens as (‘oinjiared 
with the previous test. In the open competition pens of 5 hens each 
are entered, the performance of Uie best 4 birds only being taken 
into account. For the Registered Breeders’ Associaiion Test a pen 
consists of 10 hens, of which the best birds are taken into accamni* 
These birds must he the progeny of registered parents and the 
owner must be a member of the Breeders’ Eogistcjr of the Soiiih 
African Poultry Breeders’ Association. 

Although these two contests differ and are consequently giveii 
separately, they have the following corresponding features, (1) the 
methods of treatment, feeding and housing are identical; (2) e'ggs are 
collected, weighed and recorded in the same way; and (3) the con- 
test*s began on the same day and extended over a period of 48 weekvS,, 
divided into 12 periods of 28 days each. 

At the close of each ])eriod the egg“])roduction iV(*ord tunl full 
details of positions, moulting, broodiness, sick hens treated,' highest 
producers, and general climatie conditions are sent to e;)(‘h (‘ompetitor. 
The colleges of agrhmlture compete with oms another a-nd not with 
private owners. 

Rations* 

The rations were the same as in pnwious years, vi;?, — 

(«:) Yellow mealiemeal, 3^P5 lb.; lucerne meal, 10 lb.; 

beanmeal, 2*5 lb.; wheaten bran, 30 lb.; carcase meal, 6 lb.; bone- 
meal, 2*5 lb. ; groundnut oilcake, 5 Ih. ; white fishmeal, 5 lb* ; oyster- 
shell powder, 3 Ih.; and fine salt, 1 Ib.^ 

(h) Cereals , — Crushed yellow mealies. 

The egg recording and inspections were carried out in the same 
way as in previous years. Only grade A ” eggs were taken into 
account for position and certificates. 


Table I . — Average Production per Hen, 
(1) {a) Open Competiti on * 


Breed. 

Number 
of Hens. 

PiRODVCTIOM. 

Total. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

White Leghorn 

262 

190-0 

18-0 

0-7 

208-7 

Black Australorp 

119 

388-5 

13-6 

0-2 

202-3 

Rhode Island Red. 

83 

171-4 

26-2 

0-4 

198-1 

White Australorp 

19 

125-7 

46-8 

19-4 

192-0 

White Sussex 

13 

1,69-1 

13*3 

0*8 

173*3 

White Wyandotte 

6 

186-2 

12-4 

0-2 

198-8 

Barred Plymouth Rook 

9 

162-7 

21-6 

0-7 

185-1 

Buff Plymouth Rock 

3 

108-6 

16-6 

1-3 

126-6 

Totax/.* 

613 

182-X’ 

19-2 

1-2 

203-4 


L-V,-- 698 ’ 






Central Egg-Laying Competition at Glen. 


(h) Breeders^ Register, 


Breed. 

Number 
of Hens. 

Pj 

A. 

aODUCTION. 

B. 

C. 

Total. 

White Leghorn 

147 

193-0 

19-4 

1-0 

212-8 

Black Australorp. 

64 

188-1 

17-8 

0-6 

206-6 

Rhode Island Rod 

9 

155-3 

19-6 

0-2 

175-2 

Wiiite Australorp 

10 

198-5 

27-3 

0-5 

226-3 

Cdght Sussex 

10 

112-6 

36-3 

0-5 

149-4 

Total 

240 

187-1 

20-0 

0-8 

207-6 





(2) Colleges of Agricultu7‘e — Open Competition, 


Breed. 

1 Number 
of Hens. 

1 

A. 

Production 

B. 

0 . 

Total. 

White Leghorn 

11 

198-3 

9-2 

2-0 

209-8 

JBlaok Australorp 

15 

193-8 

8-5 

0-4 

206-8 

Rhode Island Rod 

4 

392-7 

12-2 

0-0 

205-0 

Light Sussex. 

5 

101-2 

4-6 

0-0 

105-8 

Total 

35 

183-2 

8-6 

0-8 

192-7 







(3) Open Competition,, including Colleges of Agriculture, 


Breed. 

Number 
of Hens. 

Production. 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

i 

A. 

B. 

0. 

White Leghorn 

273 

1 

190-7 

17-6 

0*8 • 

1 

209*5 

Black Australorp 

134 

189-4 

13*0 

; 0-2 

202-7 

lihode Island Red 

87 

172-4 

1 25-6 

0-4 

198-4 

White AustraloriJ 

19 

125-7 

46-8 

19-4 

192-0 

Light Sussex 

18 

143 rO 

10-9 

0-6 

154-6 

White Wyandotte 

5 

186-2 

12-4 

0-2 

198-8 

Barred Plymouth Rock. ..... 

9 

162-7 

21-5. 

0-7 

185-1 

Buff Plymouth Rock 

3 

108-6 

16-6 

1-3 

126-6 

Total 

548 

182-5 

18-5 

1-2 

202*7 



V 




If tlie figures for tlie opeu competition [see Tabel I (3)] are 
compared with those of the previous year, it will be seen that the 
average total production increased by 2*0 per cent. 
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The averag’e total production of A iucrcased by ;}*d per 

cent, in eomi>arison with the previous year, while the avera^'o total 
productio!! of gTade '' B ” eggs decreased by 1*8 per cent, ai)d that 
of C ’’ eggs increased by 0-1 per cent. 

If the figures for the Breeders’ Eegister Test [see Table I (?;)] 
are compared with those of the previous year, it will be seen that 
the total production decreased by 10*3 per cent. In this coiinc(‘tion, 
it may he mentioned that the average total production of the pr(^vious 
year was particularly high, viz:. 217-9. The average total production 
of A ”, “ B ” and C ” eggs dropped by r5‘0, 4*2 and 0-7 per 
cent, respectively. 


Winners. 

(1) In the Open Competition the production figures \n respect of 
the best hens, i.e. those awarded the Blue llibbon, were as follows; — 

Best Hen in each Division with a Minimum of 250 A ” E(?gs. 


Breed. 

1 

Hen 

Pen 

PBODUOTION. I 



No. 

No. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Total. 

Owner. 

White Leghorn. . , 

408 1 

82 

288 



283 

Ban Jacobs. 

Rhode Island Bed 

n 

5 

300 

4 


304 

Croaghanmera Poultry 
Farm. 


(2) Breeders^ Register, 





PttonuonoN. 



Breed. 

Hen 

No. 

Fen 

No. 

A. 

B ! 

! 

Total. 

Owner, 

White Leghorn, , . 

845 

170 

299 

2 


! 

1 301 

C.A., Potohefstroom, 

J. J. Nel 

BlaoH Australorp, | 

687 

138 

304 


1 

305 


Table II . — Three best Pens {Special Certificate), 
{a) Open Competition (best 4 liens). 


Posi- 

tion. 

Breed. 

Pen. 

« Breed. 

Production, 

Total. 

Owner. 

A. 

B. 

G. 

1st... . 

Heavy 

5 

R.T.B. 

1,046 

15 

1 

1,062 

Oroaghanmora. 

1st 

Light 

101 

W.L, 

1,027 

15 

4 

1,046 

S. 0. Rix. 

2nd... 

Heavy 

31 

W.W. 

900 

9 

1 

910 

Mrs. A. M. Bartlett. 

2nd... 

Light 

64 

W.L. 

1,000 

19 

— 

1,019 

Clayton Poultry Farm. 

3rd*... 

Heavy 

55 

B.Anst, 

876 

51 

1 

927 

A.S„ Tweespruit. 

3rd.... ! 

Light 

73 

W.L, 

986 

7 

i 

2 ! 

995 

K. H. Potheringbam. 
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Central Egg-Laying Competition at Glen. 


(&) Breeders^ Register (best 8 hens). 


Posi- 

tion. 




Production. 


1 

Breed. 

Pen. 

Breed. 

A. 

B. 

0 . 

Total. 

Owner. 

1st.. . . 

Heavy 

138 

B.Aust. 

1,954 

13 

5 

1,972 

J. J. Nel. 

1st.... 

Light 

170 

W.L. 

1,914 

21 

2 

1,937 

C.A., Potchefstroom. 

2nd... 

Heavy 

130 

B. Aust. 

1,708 

96 

1 

1,805 

Mrs. G. F. Prinsloo. 

2nd... 

Light 

150 

W.L. 

1,882 

4 

7 

1,893 

Dan Duraoh Poultry 
Farm. 

3rd.... 

Heavy 

122 

W. Aust. 

1,686 

192 

4 

1,882 j 

V. T. Crankshaw. 

3rd..., 

Light 

140 

W.L. 

1,878 

55 

3 

1,936 

The Aitken Farms. 


The following Tables show the highest individual production 
and the highest production per pen of best 4 hens in 33.6 days from 
the first Central Egg-laying Competition. 


Table III. 

(a) Highest Individual Production, 



Open Competition. 

Breeders’ Keoister. 

Year. 

Production. 



Production. 







Breed. 




Breed. 


A. 

B. 

0 . 



A. 

B. 

C. 


1926-27 

269 

4 

0 

White Leghorn ' 





1927-28 

284 

0 

0 

>» 

a 





1928-29 

298 

1 

0 

»» 






1929-30 

314 

0 

0 

Black Australorp 





1930-31 

258 

4 

0 







1931-32 

285 

1 

0 

White Leghorn 





1932-33 

275 

1 

0 


it 

The f 

irst Br 

eeder’s 

Register Test be- 

1933-34 

280 

4 

0 

>> 


gan 

in 193 

4, 


1934-35 

284 

1 

0 


it 

274 

4 

0 

White Leghorn. 

1935-36 

270 

9 

0 

if 

it 

267 

1 

0 

BlackAustralorp. 

1936-37 

270 

15 

0 


9i 

275 

2 

0 

White Leghorn. 

1937-38 

267 

0 

0 



267 

0 

0 

»» »» 

1938-39 

286 

16 

0 


9t 

267 

2 

0 

Black Australorp. 

1939-40 

302 

0 

1 

if 

ft 

276 

12 

0 

White Leghorn. 

1940-41 

300 

3 

0 

it 

‘9t 

254 

13 

4 

it if 

1941-42 

273 

12 

3 

it 

ft 

285 

14 

0 

tt if 

1942-43 

283 

3 

4 

if 

ft 

269 

16 

1 

tt if 

1943-44 

273 

0 

1 

Black Australorp 

258 

0 

4 

it if 

1944.46 

327 

0 

1 


ft 

302 

1 

0 

Black Australorp. 

1946-46 

292 

3 

1 

White Leghorn 

304 

0 

h 

it ft 


(b) Highest Producing Pen (best 4 heh^), 

(i) Open Competition, 

From the first Central Egg-laying Competition (1936) until 
1932, the production of the whole pen*of 5 hens is given. 
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From the 1932-33 competition the proiluctioii of only the best 
4 hens in the pen is given and the highest producing pens were as 
follows: — 




Light Breeds. 



Heavy Breeds. 

Year. 

Production. 


BrOod. 

Production. 

Breed. 


A. 

B. 

C. 


A, 

B. 

G. 

1932-33 

974 

34 

0 

White Leghorn 

950 

5 

1 

Black Au8tralor|>* 

1933-34 

1,012 

6 

0 



931 

31 

0 


1934-35 

1,019 

6 

0 



982 

50 

0 

.. ,, 

1935-36 

971 

24 

3 

«> 

99 

855 

65 

5 


1936-37 

993 

49 

2 



997 

65 

2 

.f 

1937-38 

921 

27 

1 



905 

14 

0 

Light SuHHox. 

1938-39 

992 

66 

22 


99 

928 

9 

I 

Hhoflo Island 
RfuL 

1939-40 

1,003 

3 

3 



1,025 

2 

2 

99 ft 

1940-41 

988 

68 

1 



913 

21 

1 

Bliujk Anstralorp, 

1941-42 

970 1 

63 

4 



945 

58 ! 

1 

,, ,, 

1943-43 

964 ! 

7 

1 



989 i 

20 i 

4 

»* f* 

1943-44 

909 1 

43 

1 

99 


970 1 

47 ' 

5 

♦ * 

1944-45 

1,011 j 

7 

1 



1,110 j 

33 

2 


1945-46 

1,027 I 

15 

> 4 

99 


1,040 1 

15 

1 

Kh(»do Island BedI 


(ii) Breeders’ JR agister (best 8 hens). 


Year, 

Produotion. 


Brwsd . 

A. 

B. 

a. 

1934-35 

1,860 

15 

0 

White 

Leghonj . 

1935-30 

1,820 

138 

2 



1936-37 

1,993 

75 

0 



1937-:}8 

1,850 

183 

4 

99 


1938-39 

1,948 

40 

5 

1 

99 


1939-40 

1,912 

105 

12 

99 


1940-41 

1,783 

126 

6 

99 


1941-42 

1,750 

90 

9 

99 

99 

1912-43 

1,750 

119 

1 


$f 

1943-44 

1,838 

32 

6 


19 

1944-45 

1,932 

10 

7 



1945-46 

1,954 

13 

5 

Black Auatralorp, 


Table IV. 


The following hens laid more than 275 “ A ” eggs in 336 days 
and were consequently tested for 365 days. Their production during 
the 365 days was as follows : — 


Hen No. 

Pen 

No. 

Brood. 

PRODUOTZOK. 

Owner. 

A, 

B. 

0. 

23 

5 

Bhode Island Bed 

325 

4 

0 

Oroaghanmora Poultry 







Farm. 

136 

28 

Light Sussex 

293 

1 

0 

Columbia Poultry Farm. 

155 

31 

White Wyandotte 

297 

0 

1 

A. M. Bartlett. 

179 

36 

Black Australorp. 

300 

13 

1 

S. J. Clay. 

409 

82 

White Leghorn... 

300 ! 

0 

0 

Ban Jacobs. 

683 

138 

Black Australorp. 

287 ^ 

0 

0 

J. J. Nel. 

684 

138 i 

Black Australorp. 

285 


0 

J. J, Net 

687 

138 

Black Australorp. 

320 


0 

J. J. m. 

688.... 

138 

Black Australorp. 

301 


0 

J. J. Nek 

706 

140 

White Leghorn... 

305 

3 

0 

The Aitken Farms. 

, 

170 

White Leghorn... 

316 

2 

0 

C.A., Potchefstroom. 


178 

White Leghorn.*. 

309 

3 

1 

O.A.» Cedara. 
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Ckn'J’eal Egg-Laying Competition at Glen. 


Table V . — Highest Producing Hens. 


{a) Open Competition, 


Brwd. 

Number 

in 

Compe- 

tition. 

From 

iC 

240 

Eggs. 

From 220 I 

“A” Eggs. j 

From 200 
“A” Eggs. 

Number 

of 

Breed. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Breed. 

Number 

of 

Breed. 

Percen- 1 
tage of 
Breed. 

Number 

of 

Breed. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Breed. 

Rhode Island Red.... 

97 

5 

5-1 

10 

10-3 

11 

11*3 

White Austral orp. 

20 

— 

— 

2 

10-0 

3 

5-0 

Barred Plymouth Rook 

U> 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

1 

lO-O 

Bu{^ Plymouth Rock, 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Light Sussex 

15 

3 

20-0 

— 

— 

1 

6-6 

White Wyandotte 

5 

I 

20‘0 

2 

40-0 

— 

— 

Black Australorp 

135 

12 

8*8 

23 

17-0 

19 

14-0 

White Leghorn 

288 

47 

10-3 

42 

14-5 

40 

15-9 

Total 

575 

08 

11-8 

79 

13*7 

78 

13*7 





[h] Breeders^ Register, 


Breed. 

Number 

in 

Compe- 

tition. 

From 240 
“A” Eggs. 

From'^220 

“A”^Egg8. 

From 200 
“A” Eggs. 

1 

Number i 
of 

Breed. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Breed. 

Number 

of 

Breed. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Breed. 

Number 

of 

Breed. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Breed. 

Light Sussex 

10 







Rhode Island Red.... 

10 



— 

— 

2 


White Australorp 

10 

3 

30-0 

I 

10*0 

J 


Black Australorp 

73 

12 

16*4 

8 

10*9 

17 


White Leghorn 

100 

25 

15*0 

29 

17*4 

21 


Total 

269 

40 

14*8 

38 

14*1 j 

41 

15-2 


' 








(c) Colleges of Agriculture — Open Competition, 


Breed. 

Number 

in 

Compe- 

tition. 

From 240 
“A” Eggs. 

From 220 
Eggs. 

From 200 
“A’» Eggs. 

Number 

of 

Breed. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Breed. 

Number 

of 

Breed. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Breed. 

Number 

of 

Breed. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Breed. 

Rhode Island Bed..,. 

5 

■ 


■ 


n 

20*0 

Light Sussex 

5 


— 


- — 


— 

Black Australorp 

15 


6*6 


33-3 1 


20*0 

White Leghorn 

15 

2 

13*3 


13*3 


13*3 

Total 

40 

3 

7-5 

H 

17-5 

6 

15-0 


' ^ Table V permits of a comparison between the average produc- 
tion per ben of tbe four main breeds entered for previous competi- 
tions* 
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Table VI . — Average Production per 
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Post-mortem Examination. 

All the hens which died in the course of the contest, were sent 
to Onderstepoort for examination. According to post-mortem 
reports received, the deaths were caused by lymphoid leucosis, 
internal haemorrhage due to fatty degeneration and rupture of the 
liver, inflammation, cancer, erithroleucosis, fowl paralysis, nephritis 
and salpingitis. Copies of these reports were forwarded to the 
owners concerned. 

Table VII . — Mortality during latest Competition. 


(1) {a) Open Compitition. 


Breed. 

Number of 
Hens. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Percentage 

Deaths. 

Rhode Island Red 

97 

U 

14'4 

White Australorp 

20 

1 

6'0 

Barred Plymouth Rock 

10 

1 

10*0 

Buff Plymouth Rock 

5 

2 

40*0 

Light Sussex ; 

15 

2 

13*3 

White Wyandotte 

5 

— 

— 

Black Australorp 

135 

16 

11*8 

White Leghorn 

288 

26 

90 

TOTAIi 

575 

62 

10*7 


(b) Breedei^s^ Register. 


Light Sussex 

10 



Rhode Island Red. 

10 

1 

10-0 

White Australorp 

10 

— 

— 

Black Australorp 

73 

9 . 

12*3 

Whitt Leghorn 

166 

19 

11*4 

Total 

269 

29 

10-7 


(2) Open Competition — Colleges of Agriculture. 


Rhode Island Red 

5 

1 

20*0 

Light Sussex.,... 

5 

— 

— 

Black Australorp 

15 

— 

— 

Whitt Leghorn 

15 

4 

26*6 

Total 

40 

5 

12*5 


(3) Open Competition, including Colleges of Agriculture, 


Breed. 

Number of 
Hens. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Percentage 

Deaths. 

Rhode Island Red 

102 

15 

14*7 

White Australorp 

20 

1 

5*0 

Barred Plymouth Rock 

10 

1 

10-0 

Buff Plymouth Rock 

5 

2 

40-0 

Light Sussex 

20 

2 

10-0 

White Wyandotte 

5 

— 

— 

Black Australorp 

150 • 

16 

10-6 

White Leghorn 

303 

30 

0-9 

Total — .. 

615 

67 

10*9 


635 






Fakming IK South Africa 


September 194G 


Number of Hens. 
884 


{4) Whole T esL 

Humber of Deaths, Percentage Deaths. 

96 10-8 


The mortality given in Table VII (4), viz. 10 '8 per cent., con- 
stitutes a decrease of 0*2 per cent, on that of the previous year. For 
the Breeders^ Register [Table VII, 1. (6)] the mortality was 10-7 
per cent. — an increase of 2*G per cent, as compared with that of the 
previous year. 

Mortality during Latest and Previous CoMCETmoNs 


» (a) Open Competition, 


Competition. 

Year. 

Number of 
Hons. 

Number of 
Deaths- 

Poroontage 

Deatiis* 

First 

1926-27 

635 

28 

4*4 

Second 

1927-28 

980 

46 

4-7 

Third 

1928-29 

875 

46 

5-9 

Fourth 

1929-30 

1,000 

60 

6*0 

Fifth 

1930-31 

1,000 

42 

4-2 

Sixth 

1931-32 

990 

61 

6*2 

Seventh 

1932-33 

520 

46 

8-8 

Eighth 

1933-34 

450 

44 

9*8 

Ninth 

1934-35 

700 

39 

50 

Tenth 

1935-36 

813 

74 

8-8 

Elovonth 

1936-37 

685 

48 

7-0 

Twelfth.. 

1937-38 

595 

58 

9*7 

Thirteenth 

1938-39 

715 

69 

9*0 

Fourteenth 

1939-40 

705 

79 

11*2 

Fifteenth 

1910-41 

735 

100 

14*8 

Sixteenth 

1041-42 

740 

89 

121 

Seventeenth. 

1912-43 

765 

98 

14*7 

Eighteenth 

1913-14 

870 

94 

11*9 

Nineteenth. 

1014-45 

865 

89 

11*0 

Twentieth 

1915-40 

615 

07 

10*9 


(b) Breeders^ liegister Test, 


First 

1934-35 

200 

11 

6*5 

Second 

1935-36 

208 

14 

6*7 

Third 

1936-37 

130 

11 

8*4 

Fourth 

1937-38 

100 

10 

10*0 

Fifth 

1938-39 

150 

21 

14-0 

-Sixth 

1939-40 

150 

17 

11*3 

Seventh. 

1940-41 

200 

12 

10*0 

Eighth 

1941-42 

130 

20 

i '.'“'15*0 

Ninth 

1942-43 

80 

8 

10*0 

Tenth.. 

1943-44 

190 

13 

0*8 

Eleventh. 

1944-45 

220 

18 

8*1 

Twelfth 

1945-46 

269 

29 ! 

10*7 


Conclusions. 

From the results of the past competition, it is apparent that in 
iuture, breeders will have to pay more attention to : — 

(1) Strong constitution; 

(2) the breeding of hens from parents with high egg production 
as well as^ stamina ; 

(3) elimination of families in which cancer occurs; 

(4) egg size as well as strength of shell; and (5) the production 
-of birds which are free from B.W.D. 
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Price Review for July 1946.* 

Deciduous Fruit . — Apples wctc pruciiiuilly the only deeidiious 
fruit offered on the marked tliis nionili. I'he ([iialiiy of apples on the 
('la])e Town market was weak, while Jar^c^ consignments ot apples 
were available on the Johannesburg market. Apples were scarce on 
both the Port ]']li;iaboih and East Louduii markets, and prices were 
consequently higher than those of the previous month. 

On the Cape Towai market Ohenimmi apples decreased from 
17s. 9d. per bushel box in June to 14s. 5d. per bushel box in July; 
and White Winter Pearmain from 21s. 3d. per bushel box to 19s. 2d. 
per bushel box. On the Johannesburg market the same varieties 

showed the following decreases, namely, from 22s. 8d. to 21s. 3d., 

and from 23s. 2d. to 22s. lOd. 

Tropical Fruit . — Quavas were generally well represented and 
the demand reasonable. Bananas w’^ere^ generally scarce throughout, 
except on the Oape Town market whicth was well supplied. The 
.Johannesburg market was well supplied with papaws, bub gene’rally 
papaws and piueapp)les were vscarce and dear. On the 0«ipe Town 
market the prices of papaw's increased from^ 3s. 8cL per standard 

box in June to 4s. lid. per standard I)ox in July; on the Port 

Elizabeth market from 5s. 2d. to 6s. 3d.; and on the Blotuufontein 
market from 4s. to 4s. lid. 

The following increases in the prices of pineapples occurred : - 
On the Cape Town market from 10s 7d. per box in June t*o 16s. 7d, 
per box in July; on the Port Elizabeth market from Ts. 5 cl. Jo 15s. 
5d. ; and on the Johannesburg market from 4s, 7d; per dozen to 
9s. 3d. per dozen for ordinary pineapples. 


All prices mentioned are averages. 


Cbofs and Maxikei^s. 

The markets were poorly supplied wiiJi uvoeados tiiul g’reiuulillus, 
and prices were higher than daring* tluno. 

Citrus Fruit . — Naartjies were ollercd io nioderaie cpiantiiies but 
oranges were scarce and sold well at good ])rices. fjenion and grape- 
fruit offerings on the Johannesburg market wcm'c moderate, but else- 
where these fruits were scarce. 

Tomatoes '. — The markets were well supplied with tomatoes, and 
prices were lower than those of the previous month. Tln^ markets 
were well supplied with lowveld tomatoes, while lo(jal supplies were 
scarce. 

Potatoes . — On the Johannesburg market potatoes Avere generally 
plentiful, hut the supply was largely of poor (juality. The Cape 
Town market w’as reasonably supplied with potatoes, hut tlu*y became 
scarce towards the end of the month and prices increased to the 
maximum level. On the East London market olferings were larger 
than those of the past month and prices decreased. 

Onions . — Good supplies reached the markets and in geiicj’al the 
price level of the previous month was maintained. The markets 
were especially well supplied with (Jape onions. 

Vegetables . — Cabbages were ohered in large quantities and 
prices continued to decrease, namely, on the Durban market from 
11s. lOd. per bag in June to 9s. 9d. per bag in July; and on the 
Cape Town market from 2s. 4d. per bag to Is. lOd. per bag. On the 
Johannesburg market, however, the price increased from 5s. lOd. 
per bag in June to 7s. lid. per bag in July. Elsewhere the 
markets were well supplied wnth vegetables, and prices changed 
according to the ofierings. Pumpkin varieties wore, however, scarce 
and enjoyed a good demand. 

Fodder . — The Johannesburg market Avas well supplied with tefi 
and sweet grass, but a largo percentage of the supplies wore inferior 
and sales were thus weak. 

Lucerne and oats Avere scarce and realissed maximum prices 
ihpughout. Moderate deliveries of green barley realized high 
prices. 

Poultry and Poultry Products . — The supply of eggs to the 
markets increased, and prices decreased throughout. Poultry was 
poorly supplied and, with the demand keen, prices Avere maintained 
on a high level. 


Index of Prices paid for certain Farming Requisites. 

This index, as shown elsewhere in this issue, indicates that the 
prices of agricultural implements, fencing mate/rial, dips and 
spraying materials remained unchanged for the quarter ended 31 
July in comparison with the previous quarter ended 30 April 1946. 
The index for fertilizer prices, on the otherhand, decreased from 
204 to 199 as a result of a small decrease in the prices of super- 
phosphate. As a result of the recent devaluation of the French 
money unit, rock phosphate could be purchased at a slightly lower 
price_ in . Morocco. Prices^ of other fertilizing material, however, 
remained unchanged, and in some cases even increased slightly. 

The index for fuel decreased from 146 to 130 as a result of a 
decrease of 4d. per gallon in the price of petrol during May 1946 
(due. to a decrease in the import duty of petrol), and a decrease of 
Id. per gallon in the price of power paraffin during July 1946. 



Farming in South Auriga 


Sepiember 1946 


^ Bags . — The index for the prices of bags shows a very slight 

increase of one point, namely, to 305. The bag position is rather 
serious and it is expected that prices will rise considerably in the 
^ result of the Indian GoYernment’s termination 
of all trade with the Union. Only for the coming wheat season will 
there still be sufficient bags in the country, although all attempts are 
being made to obtain more supplies. 

The index of prices for feeds increased from 163 to 
168, mainly as a result of the higher prices of maize at the com- 
mencement of the present season, namely, as from the beginning of 
May 1946. 

Building Matmal , — The index of prices for this also show^ed a 
slight increase of 1 point to 175 for the quarter ended 31 July 1946. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union during 
July 1946, 

Rainfall . — Scattered showers occurred in the western, south- 
western, north-western and south-eastern (Jape Province, some parts 
of the Karoo and in the Ib^anskei. These precipitations were, how- 
ever, slight. The rest of the Karoo, the Border area, and especially 
Natal, needed rain urgently. In general, rain was needed over 
the whole of the Union. 

Grazmg , — In parts of the Karoo, the south-eastern Cape 
Province, the Border area and in Natal the grazing deteriorated as 
a result of the drought. In the rest of the Union grazing conditions 
were still reasonable. 

Livestock . — The condition of stock in the Cape Proxince was 
generally good, except in the south-eastern CJape where drought 
conditions prevailed. Lumpy skin disease still occurred in the 
western Cape Province, south-western Cape and in the Karoo. Gall- 
sickness occurred in the Transkei. 

In Natal the stock is now in poor condition, while nagana is 
still causing losses. Lumpy skin disease also still prevailed in the 
north-western part of Natal. In the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State the condition of the stock was still reasonable, although 
lumpy skin disease still occurred everywhere. ^ 

drops . — On the whole, the winter crops in the Cape Province 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal were still promising, although 
rain was needed everywhere to help the young crops. 

The maize crops were generally reasonable, whilst in the 
northern parts of the Transvaal, western Transvaal, western and 
eastern Free State the crops were above expectation. The maize crop 
of the north-eastern Orange Free State, however, was below 
expectation and the grain was also still exceptionally wet, whilst 
the crop in the border area of the Cape Province was below normal. 
In Natal, especially in Zululand, the crops were below normal as 
a result of the drought. 

In the Transvaal lowveld the untimely frost towards the end of 
the month caused much damage to vegetables and fruit. 
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Cnovs AND Markets. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and Pastoral 
Products. 

This index (see table elsewhere in this issue) decreased from 183 
in June to 181 in July. The most important clian^’cs which 
occurred in the diffoieiii gu'oups were the following:*’: — 

(a) Ifaij (i.e. lucerne aiul tell-) which increased from 178 in 
June to 182 in July, as a result of the increase in the market price 
of lucerne. 

(?;) Othei- Agricultvral Product!^ (i.o. potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
onions and dry loeaiivs) which increased from 285 in June to 30G in 
July, as a rekxlt of the increase in the market prices of potatoes 
and sweet potatoes. 

[c] Poultry and Poultry Products (i.o. fowls, turkeys and eggs) 
Avhich decreased from 295 in Jxxiie to 218 in July, as a result of the 
drop in the price of eggs. 

(d) Dairy Products (i.e. huiierfat, cheesexnilk and milk for con- 
densing purposes) which increased fi'om 218 in June to 231 in Jxxly, 
as a result of the higher preminiu paid on bxxtterfat and cheesemilk. 


The Egg-Purchasing Scheme 1946-^47 and Maximum 

Prices of Eggs. 


It has been decided that the Pood Controller's egg-pux‘chasing 
scheme will be continued this year by ilio Director of Food Supplies 
and Distribxdion, When the export trade in eggs practically ceased, 
this scheme was inti'ocluced in 1942 in order to ensure reasonable 
nxinimuxxi prices to producers during the pleniihil months, namely, 
Jxily^ to October. The^ Schcino had then also the desired effect of 
keeping producers’ pri(‘ns on a higher IcTol during the plentifxxl 
season than would oiherwise liave beoxi the cas(% as the h’ood Con- 
troller xmderionk to purchase all surplus eggs and to hold them in 
cold storages for disiribniion during the scarce season. 

In order to exereivse heiter conirol over the quality of eggs for 
cold storage purposes, the Pood Controller again x^etains the power to 
purchase only certain grades of eggs. Dixring the prevsent season 
the Pood Controller wdll therefore again purchase only Grade I 
large and medium eggs for storage at Is. 8d. and Is. 6d. per dozen, 
respectively. These buyers’ prices are Id. per dozen higher in each 
case than the commencing prices of the past season. 

The corresponding maximum wholesale and retail prices of 
eggs in the controlled ax'ea have again been amended and are as 
follows: — 


Grade 7. 

Extra large . 

Large 

Medium 

Small ... 

Grade 11. 

Large ... 

Medium 

Small 

Grade III. 

Mixed 

For particulars, 
August 1946. 


Maximum Prices per Dozen. 
Wholesale. Retail. 

Is. lOd. 2s. Id. 

Is. 8d. Is. lid. 

Is, 6d. Is. 9d. 

Is. 4d. Is. 7d. 

Is. 6d. Is. 9d. 

Is. 4d, Is. 7d, 

Is, 2d* Is. 5d. 

Is. 3d. Is. Sd. 

see Government Gazette Mxt'eaorddnary of 9 
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Farming in South Africa 
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Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on Municipal Markets 



Eggs. 

1 Foms (Live, each). 

Turkey Cocks 
(L ive, each). 

Sbason 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Johannes- 

burg, 

New- 

laid. 

Per 

Dozen. 

Durban, 
New- I 
laid. 
Per 
Dozen. 

Cape 

Town. 

Per 

100. 

Johannes- 
burg. ' 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town. 

Johannes- 

burg. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town. 


1938- 39.. 

1939- 40. , 

1940- 41,. 

1941- 42.. 

1942- 43. . 

1943- 44.. 

1944- 45.. 
1945— 

January. . 
February. 
March. . , . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . 
September 
October. . 
November 
December 
1940— 
January. . 
February. 
March.. , . 

April 

May. 

June 

July 


8. d. 

1 0 
0 11 
1 1 
1 6 
1 10 
2 1 

1 n 

2 3 
2 6 

2 9 

3 2 
3 8 
3 2 
1 lOf 
1 7 


2 11 
1 U 


s. d. 
1 1 


2 2 
2 6 
2 10 
3 2 
3 8t 
3 5 


2 2 

2 7 
2 10 

3 2 
3 9 
3 10 
3 2 
2 1 


s. d. 
7 11 
7 4 


8 

10 


13 5 

14 2 
14 10 

17 10 

19 10 

20 5 
22 7 
20 0 

25 n 
16 5 
11 11 
11 0 
10 11 
11 7 
14 1 

18 3 
20 11 

21 6 

27 2 

28 6 

26 9 
10 2 


• Prices of Turkeys : live, each. "* 
t Large, Grade I. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2 

7 

1<? 

7 

12 

7 

10 

3 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

5 

10 

2 

12 

5 

9 

3 

2 

n 

2 

10 

3 

0 

8 

5 

12 

0 

9 

S 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

7 

12 10 

16 

2 

14 

4 

4 

6 

4 

2 

4 

8 

10 

3 

10 

10 

15 

0 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

6 

16 

7 

20 

6 

15 

8 

5 

1 

5 

6 

5 

0 

16 

8 

18 

5 

18 

7 

4 

5 

5 

2 

5 

6 

12 

8* 

17 

8 

17 

0 

4 

7 

5 

5 

5 

6 

12 

0 

21 

2 

16 

11 

4 

8 

5 

6 

5 

7 

12 

9 

12 

4 

15 

6 

6 

1 

5 

10 

5 

5 

13 

0 

13 

1 

15 

1 

5 

4 

4 

11 

5 

4 

13 

10 

14 

9 

15 

1 

5 

11 

6 

1 

5 

11 

13 

0 

16 

7 

21 

1 

6 

4 

6 

6 

6 

2 

17 

6 

15 

10 

19 

5 

6 

1 

6 

8 

6 

0 

18 

4 

18 

9 

22 

2 

5 

6 

6 

3 

6 

1 

17 

10 

19 

7 

24 

8 

4 

8 

5 

U 

5 

8 

17 

3 

20 

5 

13 

8 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

7 

15 

6 

20 

1 

23 

6 

4 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

14 

0 

17 

7 , 


- 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

14 

1 

14 

8 

_ 


4 

3 

6 

5 

5 

4 

12 

0 

15 

10 

— 


4 

7 

5 

0 

5 

8 

12 

4 

14 

3 

— 


5 

i 

5 

7 

5 

6 

12 

6 

12 

9 

- 

.. 

5 

§ 

6 

9 

5 

3 

13 

9 

18 

- 0 

— 

- 

6 

2 

5 

11 

5 

S 

15 

9 

15 

6 


- 

6 

5 

0 

J 

0 

1 

17 

1 

17 

8 



Prices of Bananas and Pineapples on Municipal Markets* 


SBASOfT. 

Banak.vs (Per Orate) (a) 

PINBAPPLBS. (6) 

Cape 

Town, 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Pretoria. 

Cape 

Towu, 

Box. 

Dui 

D 


Johanx 

lesburg. 

Port 

Eliza- 

beth. 

Box. 

East 

London. 

Doz. 

Large.. 

Bloem- 

fontein. 

Bushel 
Box. ' 

)Z. 

Ordi- 

nary. 

Doz. 

Queens 

and 

Giants. 

Doz. 


8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. d. 

8. d. 

1938-89 

22 5 

9 10 

16 

5 

5 4 

3 

3 

1 

1 



3 

5 

1 2 

4 10 

1939-40 

24 4 

8 

7 

15 10 

6 1 

3 10 

1 

4 

4 

8 

3 10 

1 5 

4 9 

1940-41 

27 0 

7 

2 

14 

3 

5 10 

2 

8 

1 

5 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 6 

6 10 

1941-42 

28 6 

7 

6 

1,4 

6 

6 6 

3 

0 

1 

7 

2 

5 

4 

6 

1 8 

6 2 

1942-43 

30 0 

11 

9 

22 

7 

7 4 

3 

0 

1 

B 

3 10 

4 11 

2 1 

7 3 

1943-44 

37 8 

13 

2 

18 10 

8 3 

3 

6 

2 

4 

2 

1 

6 

3 

2 10 

8 4 

1944-45 

— 

- 


10 4 

3 

9 

2 

6 

3 

9 

7 

3 

3 8 

8 6 

1946— 

















January 

31 9 

12 11 

14 

0 

7 7 


X 

4 

2 

2 

6 

3 

2 4 

6 3 

February 

32 8 

18 

5 

16 

7 

5 11 

- 


1 

5 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 7 

6 n 

March 

27 1 

13 

7 

14 

8 

6 3 


1 

7 

2 

5 

4 n 

4 7 

5 6 

April 

34 11 

U 

10 

17 

4 

7 4 

- 


2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

9 

2 11 

6 4 

my 

30 11 

10 

8 

13 

7 

8 4 

2 

9 

3 

5 

2 10 

9 

4 

2 7 

8 2 

June. ......... 

31 6 

9 

4 

12 

6 

8 10 

2 

7 

5 

4 

5 

9 

10 

9 

4 4 

8 6 

July 

38 11 

10 

6 

19 

4 

18 2 

2 

5 

7 

1 

5 

6 

17 

7 

3 5 

15 a 

August 

38 1 

16 

1 

16 

4 

12 9 

4 

1 

5 

4 

5 

9 

13 

S 

3 8 

13 11 

September 

53 7 

20 

3 

13 

1 

11 7 

8 

3 

5 

9 

6 

2 

10 

4 

6 0 

15 8 

Octol»er 

70 8 

41 

1 

83 

4 

13 1 

10 

7 

7 

6 

5 

3 

16 

0 

4 6 

14 1 

November 

68 0 

32 

4 

25 

1 

10 10 

10 

9 

4 

5 

5 

0 

12 

4 

I 4 10 

13 6 

December 

1940— 

76 11 

17 

7 

11 

1 

10 7 

7 

4 

8 

4 

4 

6 

7 

7 

5 9 

8 5 

January 1 

31 9 

14 

4 

14 11 

10 4 

3 

0 

8 

5 

3 

4 

8 

7 

2 9 

9 3 

February. 

54 3 

12 

0 

13 

$ 

; 8 4 

2 

9 

2 

8 

4 

0 

8 

5 

4 6 

9 7 

March 

69 7 

17 

3 

28 

6 

1 9 10 

5 

9 

1 ^ 

0 

3 

8 

7 

1 

6 7 

11 6 

April... 

75 6 

29 

5 

17 

7 

11 8 

5 

7 

1 4 

0 

5 

4 

9 

5 

2 7 

9 4 

MTay... 

76 8 

29 

8 

22 

2 

1 7 6 

4 

6 

3 

4 

8 

6 

8 

8 

a 10 

8 7 

June 

77 11 

23 

5 

26 

7 

i 10 7 

5 

0 

i 4 

7 

4 

7 

7 

5 

6 3 

12 3 

July*.. 

60 11 

25 

4 

26 

8 

15 7 

3 

2 

9 

3 

10 

3 

15 

5 

5 7 

14 4 


{») Season 1 January to $1 December. 
(6) Season 1 October to 30 September* 
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CitOPS AND MaHKETS 


Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 


Sbason 
( 1 July to 

80 June). 

Onions (120 ib.). 

Sweet Potatoes. 

(120 lb.). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

Trans- 

vaal. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Cape. 

Johan- 

Imrg* 

Table. 

Durban. 

Capo 

Town. 


s, d. 

s. d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

a. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1938-89 

8 8 

8 10 

7 4 

7 10 

8 6 

9 6 

5 7 

4 

8 

6 

3 

1939-40 

C 3 

9 10 

7 3 

0 11 

9 8 

10 6 

6 7 

5 

9 

5 

0 

1940-41 

12 5 

12 3 

0 10 

n 11 

11 2 

12 7 

7 3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

1941-42 

10 5 

13 11 

10 4 

13 10 

13 0 

14 8 

9 10 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43 

13 8 

14 0 

12 6 

14 7 

12 9 

14 6 

0 8 

a 

1 

8 

5 

1943-44 

16 2 

18 9 

15 1 

17 4 

19 1 

19 2 

12 0 

10 

9 

10 

7 

1944-46 

14 7 

18 7 

14 8 

18 1 

18 8 

19 6 

17 8 

16 

1 

16 

8 

1945— 












January 

12 9 

13 1 

9 11 

14 8 

12 8 

13 5 

18 2 

7 

8 

14 

7 

February 

13 5 

13 10 

9 9 

10 4 

12 2 

14 0 

16 0 

8 

1 

10 

8 

March 

13 10 

15 2 

11 4 

14 9 

18 9 

17 0 

12 0 

9 

6 

12 

5 

April 

17 8 

17 5 

14 6 

16 9 

12 6 

17 8 

9 11 

7 

5 

9 

1 

May 

16 4 

17 11 

12 0 

18 0 

19 11 

20 10 

10 4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

June 

20 3 

17 11 

14 4 

18 4 

15 4 

18 1 

9 4 

8 

2 

9 

4 

July 

16 7 

18 7 

16 5 

16 8 

17 7 

20 f) 

10 4 

8 

8 

12 

4 

August 

18 7 

IS 4 

15 7 

18 3 

16 9 

19 4 

11 3 

8 

9 

12 

1 

September 

16 1 

17 7 

16 1 

19 11 

19 3 

20 5 

15 0 

12 11 

14 

2 

October 

10 8 

14 6 

12 11 

14 8 

10 4 

16 10 

10 0 

16 


17 

0 

November 

12 3 

9 3 

13 0 


14 3 

13 10 

19 11 

19 

1 

21 

3 

December 

14 8 

15 3 

15 6 

17”" LO 

16 U 

15 7 

17 1 

14 

6 

17 

7 

1946— 












January 

12 0 

12 1 

9 7 

— 

11 7 

13 0 

17 1 

16 

6 

17 

3 

February 

12 3 

13 8 

11 1 

13 1 

15 2 

9 11 

17 3 

10 

3 

17 

2 

March 

n 4 

12 4 

9 9 

12 10 

12 9 

13 6 

18 6 

14 

8 

14 

« 

April 

12 1 

12 10 

11 3 

13 10 

15 1 

14 9 

16 2 

17 

4 

14 

7 

May 

13 6 

13 0 

11 9 

13 9 

12 10 

14 7 

15 8 

15 

6 

14 

5 

Juno 

14 7 

16 6 

12 2 

17 1 

16 11 

14 11 

14 It 

14 

8 

15 

1 

July*. 

11 10 

14 3 

12 0 

16 0 

15 2 

15 6 

16 2 

15 

2 

17 

4 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets. 


8BA60N 

OitEBN Beans (Pocket 20 lb.). 

0EEBN Peas (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Oabeoits (Bag), (a). 

<l July to 

80 June.) 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban 

1938-39 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

B* 

d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

1 8 

2 3 

2 0 

2 

4 

1 9 

1 2 

3 

8 

2 0 

6 1 

1940-41 

1 11 

2 9 

1 5 

2 

8 

2 4 

2 3 

5 


4 11 

13 4 

1941-42 

2 7 

3 10 

2 6 

8 11 

8 3 

3 4 

8 

5 

8 11 

17 2 

1942-43 

3 1 

4 3 

3 0 

3 

3 

2 10 

3 9 

6 

1 

8 9 

13 2 

1948-44 

3 $ 

4 11 

3 0 

4 11 

4 10 

4 11 


11 1 

20 2 

1944-46 

1945— 

3 7 

6 1 

4 1 

4 

9 

4 1 

5 5 

8 

3 

9 11 

19 10 

January.. ..... 


0 11 

2 4 

4 

3 

1 9 

6 7 

7 

7 

3 1 

10 2 

February 

1 7 

3 4 

2 3 

6 

5 

6 9 

7 4 

7 

s 

6 11 

19 1 

March 

2 3 

4 11 

2 6 

7 

7 

12 0 

6 7 

9 

5 

6 3 

25 4 

April 

May 

1 11 

2 8 

1 10 

4 

4 

6 6 

4 0 

8 

6 

13 9 

19 6 

3 3 

5 3 

2 8 

6 

9 

9 11 

3 1 

9 

5 

8 7 

21 6 

June 

4 3 

4 2 

6 0 

4 

9 

7 9 

3 8 

10 

0 

10 10 

13 9 

July 

9 10 

7 10 

6 10 

8 

2 

11 7 

8 a 

10 

1 

16 4 

20 11 

August 

7 4 

6 4 

6 10 

6 

8 

7 10 

6 5 

13 

4 

17 11 

12 11 

September 

October 

3 1 

5 9 

4 1 

2 

8 

4 1 

2 4 

7 

5 

12 8 

16 8 

8 8 

5 4 

4 9 

4 

4 

a 6 

7 7 

9 

0 

9 10 

20 11 

November, .... 

1 6 

3 4 

2 4 

0 

0 

4 0 

9 4 

9 

8 

8 8 

16 4 

. December...... 

1940- • 
January..... . . 

2 4 

2 3 

2 8 

12 

1 


12 5 

10 

9 

7 10 

13 10 

8 4 

1 11 

5 6 

8 

8 

10 11 

14 7 

9 

8 

6 2 

16 0 

February 

1 11 


2 3 

6 

5 

6 4 

7 

8 

7 11 

14 1 

Uforch 

2 10 

1 1 

2 5 

6 

1 

.... 

3 4 

8 10 

8 1 

23 10 

fe:::::::; 

2 7 

3 4 

3 1 

5 

7 


4 10 

10 

2 

9 3 

24 2 

1 9 

3 0 

2 2 

7 

2 

3 10 

6 10 

7 

1 

6 3 

18, 8 

June...... .... 


2 0 

2 8 

4 

8 

4 1 

5 7 

4 

2 

7 0 

11 7 

July. 

1 ^ ^ 

1 11 

2 2 

2 

7 

3 6 

3 4 

3 

8 

4 8 

7 10 


^ ttveisgo aw approximately aa follows t-^TtdaaiUMbtttg, 180 tt. j Cape 

90 lb. ; and X80 rfy, * 
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Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39=100.) 


Season 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Summer 1 
cereals, 

(a) 

Winter 

cereals. 

(b) 

Hay. 

(c) 

Other 

field 

crops. 

id) 

Pastoral 

products. 

ie) 

Dairy 

products. 

(/) 

Slaughter 

stock. 

(q) 

Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

(A) 

Com- 

bined 

index. 

Weights. 

19 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

6 

100 

1938-40 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

92 

93 

1939-40 

80 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

1940-41 

109 

313 

106 

156 

102 

108 

110 

104 

108 

1941-42 

121 

184 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

128 

1942-43 

160 

149 

144 

169 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943-44 

169 

172 

187 

212 

122 

154 

182 

204 

157 

1944-45 

184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

163 

1946— 







January 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

173 

206 

163 

February 

184 

188 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225 

164 

March 

184 

183 

182 

1 245 

122 

180 

171 

237 

165 

April 

384 

183 

173 

246 

122 

180 

169 

263 

166 

May 

199 

183 

173 

287 

322 

184 

163 

272 

170 

June 

399 

188 

190 

820 

123 

184 

170 

262 

172 

July 

199 

183 

191 

315 

118 

210 

175 

210 

170 

August 

190 

183 

391 

333 

118 

210 

179 

180 

169 

September 

399 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

165 

170 

October 

399 

183 

189 

883 

118 

210 

187 

165 

171 

November 

199 

300 

194 

879 

118 

204 

187 

173 

372 

December 

1946 

January 

199 

190 

194 

341 

117 

204 

183 

202 

172 

199 

190 

391 

849 

118 

204 

179 

233 

174 

February 

399 

190 

158 

308 

138 

186 

175 

256 

171 

March 

399 

190 

160 

283 

118 

186 

171 

277 

171 

April 

199 

190 

176 

2iK) 

118 

186 

168 

320 

174 

May 

250 

190 

170 

286 

119 

186 

165 

332 

184 

June.... 

247 

100 

178 

285 

119 

218 

164 

295 

183 

July 

240 

190 

182 

306 

120 

231 

168 

218 

181 


<a) Maize and kaiUrcom. 
(b) l^heat. oats and rye. 
(e) luoeme and tetr bay« 


(d) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 

onions and dried beans. 

(e) Wool, naohair, hides and skins. 


(/) Bntteifat, cheese milk and 
condensinR milk. 

(ff) Cattle, sheep and pigs. 

(A) Powls, turkeys and eggs. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets. 


Cabbages (Bag), (a) QixtiwLOwm (B&u). (a) Tomatoes (Trays 15 lb.). 


Season 
(1 July to 

80 June). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johannesburg. 

N.M. 
No. 1. 

Other, 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban, 


s. d. 

s. d. 

8 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

8 . d. 

8 . d. 

8 . d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

1938-89 

3 10 

8 0 

3 10 

3 

0 

1 

8 

3 5 

2 2 

1 3 

1 

8 


1940-41 

6 10 

4 8 

7 

3 

3 J1 

4 

3 

5 8 

2 7 

1 6 

2 

1 

1 2 

1941-^2 


5 5 

11 

5 

5 

9 

5 

7 

7 11 

3 1 

1 9 

2 

3 

1 6 

1942-48 

6 6 

5 11 

9 

1 

5 

■tK 

6 

9 

7 6 

3 4 


2 

1 

2 7 

1943-44 

n 1 

7 4 

17 

6 

9 

2 

6 

2 

12 1 

5 5 

2 9 

3 

7 


1944-46 

9 7 

6 11 

13 

5 

7 

5 

6 

6 

9 8 

4 1 

2 0 

2 

8 

1 9 

1945— 















January 

Kwh 


35 

8 

6 

3 


— 

6 1 

2 6 

2 

7 

? ? 

February 

7 8 

8 6 

22 

4 

9 

6 

6 

11 

— 

WWH 

1 2 

3 

1 

1 1 

March 

8 6 

■TiKiK 

24 

1 

8 

8 


WWH 

3 4 

1 5 

2 

6 

2 4 

April 

8 7 

7 11 

14 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7 

n 4 

8 4 

1 5 

2 

6 

X 7 

l^y 

7 6 

5 4 

11 

2 

7 

S 

6 

5 


4 0 

1 10 

2 

4 


Juue. ......... 

8 11 

4 3 


6 

,11 

7 

7 

7 


3 U 

2 1 

3 

0 

1 1 

July 

12 2 

5 4 

11 

■IH 

12 

3 

5 

7 


3 7 

1 10 

2 

9 

1 2 

August. 


9 7 

8 11 

10 

0 

8 

2 

12 3 

5 2 

3 2 

3 

4 

1 5 

September 

12 2 

11 7 

mm 

8 

U 

8 

9 

6 

34 10 

6 7 

3 1 

3 10 

mmm 

October... . , ♦ , . 


12 1 

16 

a 

37 


5 

9 


6 2 

2 8 

3 

1 

1 8 

November. .... 



16 

0 

12 

9 

8 

6 

— 

5 7 

2 S 

4 

0 

1 t> 

Desember 

14 2 


17 

7 

26 

u 

3 

6 


KKjK 

1 1 

3 11 

1 1 

1946— 

January. 

9 7 

WWM 

14 

.8 

14 

5 

9 


.i- 

4 3 

mtm 

2 

5 

1 3 

February 

7 3 

9 1 

18 

1 

mmim 

6 

6 

— 

4 2 

1 7 

111 

1 3 

March. ........ 

8 11 

7 3 

14 

4 

7 

2 

9 

8 

3 4 

6 2 

3 8 

2 

6 

1 6 

April 

9 10 

5 8 

9 

0 

6 

7 

15 

4 

12 4 

8 1 

a 6 

2 

8 

2 0 

MSiyf... 

8 4 

3 4 

7 

7 

7 

2 

5 

3 

8 a 

6 3 

2 a 

S 

8 

2 3 

June 

mmm 

2 4 

11 

0 

7 

7 

3 

1 

12 1 

4 2 

2 0 

2 10 

1 5 

July 

7 11 

1 10 

9 

9 

8 

6 



11 3 

2 2 

1 1 


3 

1 0 


(a) Wftlffhts of baca vary, but on the average are approximately as follows : for cabbages— Johannesburg, 150 
^ • Cape To^, 106 lb.7Sl Surban, So lb, for cauimo^r-Johannesburg, 100 lb, ; Cape Town, 65 lb. 

aW Durban, S5 lb. 
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CjlOi>S .iND Majikkts. 


Index of Prices Paid for Farming Requisites. 


Year and 
Month. 

Iraple* 

ments. 

(a) 

Ferti- 

lizers. 

(i) 

I-uel. 

(4 

Bags. 

(rf) 

Feeds. 

(e) 

Fencing 

Material 

(/) 

Dips 

and 

Sprays. 

io) 

Building 

Material. 

W 

Basis — 









1936-38, . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1942 

123 

157 

140 

1 206 

136 

22il 

117 

168 

1943 

144 

171 

154 

237 

152 

230 

127 

179 

1944 

161 

184 

156 

307 

155 

! 240 

134 

184 

1945— 









January. . . 

159 

204 

156 

310 

162 

225 

136 

LSI 

April 

159 

204 

156 

311 

163 

224 

136 

181 

July 

159 

204 

156 

321 

169 

225 

135 

180 

October, . . . 

159 

204 

140 

321 

16(> 

225 

135 

179 

1946— 









January. , , 

155 

204 

146 

314 

168 

218 

135 

174 

April 

152 

204 

146 

304 

163 

213 

134 

174 

July (?),.. . 

152 

199 

130 

305 

168 

214 

134 

175 


The following is the composition of the above groups. (The items are weighted according 
to their respective inportaiice) : — 

(а) Ploughs, planters, seed-driUs, harrows, cultivators, ridgers, mowers, binders, hay 
rakes, silage cutters, hammer mills, separators, windmills, shares, land sides 
mouldboards, mowers, knives, pitmans, guards. 

(б) Superphosphate, ammonium sulphate, muriate of potash, 

“(c) Petrol, power paraffin, crude oil, grease, lubricating oil, 

(d) Woolpacks, grain bags, sail twine, binder twine. 

(e) Mealies, oats, lucerne, gronmlnut oil-cako moal,J^bonomeal, salt. 

(/) Pencing wire, standards, baling wire. 

(g) Bordeaux mixture, lime sulphur, arsenate of load, cyanogas, Cooper’s sheep dip 
Little’s dip, Tixol cattle dip. 

{h) Corrugated iron, deals, cement, lime, flooring boards. 

(j) Preliminary. 
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Farming in Sorni Africa 


(trti>her li)4() 


Dr. M. S. du Toit, Under-Secretary for 

Agriculture. 

T!a September 194(5, Dr. M. vS, dti Toit, Direotor of tbe Fruit 
-^Eesearch Station at Stellenboscb, was appointed TJncler-Secretary 
for Agriculture in succession to Col. 0. J. van Heerdon, recently 
appointed as a member of tbe Public Service (Jommission. ^ Col. 
van Heerden enters bis new sphere of activiiy worthily ('quipped 
with agricultural hnowledge and tbe general esteem of civil sc'rvants 

and farmers. Ilis suc(*-es“ 
sor brings to bis new post 
a wealth of scientific know- 
ledge and experience of 
agricultures with wbicb to 
serve Ins Department and 
his (‘ountry in a wider 
sphere. 

Dr. du Toit was born 
in Malmesbury on tlie 
28tb of November, 1898, 
and spent his boyhood on 
bis father's wheat and 
wine farm in the Stellen- 
bosch district. He recei- 
ved his (‘arly school edticuv- 
tion at the Jongens IToer- 
bIcooI at Stellenbosch, 
and la,i(‘r at Wellington 
where ho passc'd the 
Matriculuiion Examina- 
tion in 1915. After 
having taught mathematics 
at Moorreosburg for a f(^w 
years, he entered the 
University of Stellenbosch, obtained the B.Sc. degree in 1920, 
and vrent to Natal as lecturer in science and mathematics at 
Kearsney College. At the end of 1921 he was awarded a bursary 
for further study at the University of Cambridge, England, where 
he received the degree of Doctor of Science in 1924 on a thesis on 
the organic and colloido-chemical structure of soil. Although his 
eai^lier education had been focussed on pure chemistry, his thesis 
proved that he had become interested in soil and agriculture, and 
this new interest led to a 2 years’' study under Sir John Russell 
at the Rothamsted Institute of Pedology. 

In 1925 pr. du Toit returned to the Union and for 3 years 
was engaged in the Divisicin of Chemical Servhies on soil survey 
work in connection with irrigaton schemes, paying special attention 
to brak problem's. In 1928 he was appointed lecturer in agricultural 
chemistry at the University of Stellenbosch where he applied him- 
self to research in connection with soil and soil-fertility pxoblems of 
the winter-rainfall area. 

As a result of his research on soil alkali under the Olifants 
River Scheme at Vanrhynsdorp, where he spent two years, he was 
awarded a Carnegie Fellowship of £750 for the study of irrigation 
,,in America and Australia. An educational tour extending over 
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Editorial : 


Weed Control— A National Problem. 

OOIL conservation is to-day one of tlie chief topics of conversation 
in agricultural circles throughout South Africa, and perhaps 
throughout the world. Contour ploughing, terracing, strip cropping, 
compost, rotations, pasture management and many such terms and 
phrases are to-day familial* to the majority of ihose connected with 
agricultural production. But how many of ns pause to consider the 
important part played by weeds in all parts of our country in robbing 
us of the very assets and resources which it is our desire to conserve? 

South Africa has weed problems peculiar to itself and probably 
not equalled in any other civilized country. Not only have we the 
majority of the serious weeds which affect arable production, but 
in addition we have a wide range of poisonous and inedible plants 
and shrubs invading our void wiiieh annually cause enormous loss 
and seriously limit its prodiu*di\e capacity. No comprehensive figures 
have yet been made available to show the annual losses, direct and 
potential, which ot;cur us a result of weed em'roaclnnent, but the 
total would no doubt he staggering. 

By competing with arable croi)s for tlie liniited supplies of 
moisture and available plant food, weeds alone are reckoned to bo 
responsible for losvses of up to 25 per cent, in the possible grain 
production in this (ioiiutry, while the cultural practices necessary to 
control them are a very considerable item in the cost of production. 
Loss of value in agricultural products due to weeds, as, for example, 
the admixture of weed seeds in grain, burr in wool, tainting of dairy 
produce, etc., is a serious factor. Perhaps most important of all, 
however, is the lowering of the cariying capacity of our veld and 
the direct losses in stock due to deaths caused by the eucroachment 
of inedible and undesirable plants and shrubs and poisonous plants. 

Jioth exotic -and indigenous plants are found among the weeds 
affecting our pastoral production. Of the former the following are 
among the most important: — prickly pear which, it is estimated, 
has already infesied approximately one million morgen of valuable 
grazing laud; jointed cactus which has overrun about 250,000 morgen 
of land in the eastern Cape Jb*o\Uicc; Americtan bramble and Lantami 
caniufff, each rendering virtually unproductive areas of about 20,000 
acres in Natal; and 'larg(3 infestations of hakea which are despoiling 
our beautiful mountains in the western Cape Province. Of our indige- 
nous plants, thorn trees of a number of species have encroached to 
such an extent on veld in parts of the northern Transvaal, Natal, 
Zululand, the north-western and eastern Cape Province, that tens of 
thousands of morgen of good grazing land have been rendered prac- 
tically valueless or had their carrying capacity greatly reduced. Such 
indigenous weeds as rhenosterbush, harpuis, bluebush and a number 
of others, have overrun huge areas of land and in various parts of 
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the country form the major agricultural problem. Poisonoim plants, 
of which some of the worst olfeiniers are gifblaar, gousiekb'bosHie^ 
senecio species, tulp, vermeerbos and slangkop, infest enormous, 
areas in various parts of the country arul, apart from <‘ausing 
heavy mortality in stock each year, throw large ar(\as of land out 
of production during certain seasons. 

Much has already been done to control some of the most impor- 
tant of our weeds. The huge infestations of pri(‘kly pear which hav(‘ 
been a cui*se to farmers in the eastern Caj)e Province during tlie 
past century, are now fast divsai)pearing and it is confidently expecied 
will be 'largely under control by the end of the ])rosent yaw. Much 
remains to l>e done, however, and a national elfort is recjuircd to 
deni with Ihe rcunaining serious weeds and poisonous plants whi<*h 
hamper and ihreaten production in so many ])aris of our (‘ouniry. 

The I)e])artment of Agriculture, to which weed (*ontrol was 
entrusted in Jf)o7 by the Wt'eds Act, is fully alive to tile siiuatimn 
and the problem of control is being studied from all angles. The 
war years, with their attendant shortages of man power, eijuipTiient 
and chemical weed killers, delayed rapid progress in this field. 
"Now that conditions are again slowly returning to normal and 
supplies again appearing, an increased tempo in the application 
of control measures may be expected. Improved methods are being 
studied with results so promising that it is confidently expected 
that solutions will be found in the near future to many of oxir most 
difficult weed problems. 

Our problems in this field are, however, enormous, and (uui 
only be solved by the whole-hearted and willing co-operaiioti of the 
entire community. Weed conirol is, in fact, a national problem 
calling for uaiional effort. 


Dr. M. S. du Toit, Under-Secretary for Agriculture : — 

\ (Jon tinned from page 646. 

the years 19d3— -34 enabled him to study irriration and farming 
problems in these countries with special empnasis on soil alkali 
and soil erosion. 

On his return in 1935, he was first appointed Profovssor at the 
University of Stellenbosch and head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, and in the following year Director of the Wesiexm 
Province Fruit Eesearch Station which has now become an indepen- 
dent institution of the Department of Agriculture. . 

^ In 1939 he was sent to England, Holland and Germany by the 
Union Government to study problems in connection wdth fruit, fruit 
production and research organization. 

In 1942 he was appointed Departmental representative on the 
Deciduous Fruit Board, which enabled him to pay more attention 
to problems of the^ deciduous fruit industry. In 1945 he again 
proceeded on an official scientific visit to England, Germany, America 
and Canada, where he was the Union^s delegate at the International 
Food Conference of the U.JST.O.- in Quebec, Australia and ISTew 
Zealand. At the same time he made a study of the technical problems 
of agricultural research organization and the organization of the 
fruit industry. 

With such wide knowledge at his^ disposal, hacked by intimate 
experience of world affairs, Dr. du Toit, was, on his return in 1946^ 
appointed Under-Secretary for Agriculture. 
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The Horse on the Farm** 

II. THE SADDLE HORSE. 

Dr. P. J. V* d. H. Schreuder and F. B. Wright, Senior Professional 

Officers (Horses.) 

AN absolute standard for the saddle horse does not exist. Saddle 
horses may belong* to any of the following* breeds and types, all 
of which differ from each other in certain particulars ; the Thoroug*h- 
bred, the Arab, the various American breeds of saddle horse (e.g* 
hve-gaited , Morgan, Tennessee "War Iking Horse, Quarter Horse), the 
dihereut breeds and saddle types of Europe, hunters , polo ponies 
and remounts. 



Eia. i . — ^Farfes of the horse. 

1* Poll; 2. Forehead; 3. Pace; 4. Nose; 5. Muzzle; 

6> Jaw; .7. Throat; 8. Windpipe; 9. Chest; 10. Arm; 

11. Fore-arm: 12. Knee; 13. Cannon; 14. Fetlock; 15. Pastern; 

16* Coronet; 17. Hoof; 18. Brisket; 19. Sheath; 2a Stifle; 

2L Gaskin or second thigh; 22. Hock; 23. Crest; 24. Withers; 

26. Bacfe; 26. Loins; 27. Croup; 28. Neck; 29. Shoulder; 

30. Ban cl or middle-piece; « 31. Coupling; 32. Thigh. 

[P/iofo from “ Saddle and Bridle * . Figures added oy authors. 


The foregoing list does not purport to be complete, but it is 
sufficiently comprehensive to illustrate the contention that consider- 
able diversity of type exists among riding horses. - . „ . 

Nevertheless, all saddle horses possess certain basic features in 
common, and, if these points are appreciated and understood, it is 

^h© first article in this series 'appeared in the September 1946 issue of Farming 
i n Smih Africa, 
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uot diilicitili io assess ilie ni(‘ritaS and <lt‘nu‘rits of ilH‘ vuri<His bretMls 

and types. ^ , 

In this article a type will Ix' descrilHul that, with sonu? vanadion 
in size, would be equally suitable as a heavy-wei^dii hunter, a, heayy- 
weigdit polo pony or a remount — three types from which a high 
standard of utility performance is demanded. If we exclude the 
heavy hunter, for which there is little demand in this ('ountry, we 
may expect the other two types to be from 15 to 15*1 hands high, 
witli ext,remes I’anging from Id’d to 15*2 bands, and a weight of 
950 to 1,100 lb. 



Fio. 2, — A iiiioi typo, of South Afrioau bred sadcllo horso; <*oiubhies 
outstuiiditiji. quality and weigh Carrying ability, 

I Photo L lAebvnherg. 


In judging a horse it is as well to walk round the animal at 
a distance of several paces and view it from front, side and ]*ear, in 
order to gain a general impression of the animal before proceeding 
to examine more minutely its various points ; but in thivS article, for 
the sake of simplicity, the points of the horse will be considered in 
detail first, and a few general remarks will be made in conchision. 

The Head and its Parts. 

The head should give the appearance of being in ])raportion to 
the rest of the body, A large heavy head is undesireable in a 
luding horse, because a neck of normal proportions will be unable 
to support the excessive weight of a heavy head at the proper angle 
necessary to ensure a comfortable ride, and the head will be carried 
too low* More frequently a large bead will be found in combination 
with a short thick neck, which, as will be explained later, is very 
undesirable in a riding horse. 

Furthermore, the head is an important indication of the breeding 
of the horse, A large head is an indication of draught blood, which, 
needless to say, is not wanted in a saddle horse. 

An excessively small head may be found in a highly refined type 
of horse, but will generally indicate a lack of constitution,^ It will 
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not be found nearly so frequently as an oversized head. The head 
should give the appearance of leanness, with the bony prominences 
well defined. 

The head in profile should show a straight face line, but the 
nose may show a slight concavity (dish). Nor will good judges 
condemn a tendency towards a Roman nose (convex face line), pro- 
vided the rest of the head shows quality. The forehead should be 
broad and flat. A bump on the forehead between and above the 
eyes is very often a true indication of a roguish and unmanageable 
disposition. 



Fig 3. — A woak, weedy type: too high on the leg, too light middle- 
piece, and lacking constitution generally. 

[Flioto I. J, Liebenberg. 


The eyes should be large and kindly, with no tendency to be 
sunk into the head. Fine, black, hairless skin round the eyes is a 
sign of quality. Popular fancy ascribes all manner of evil to the 
horse that shows an undue amount of white about the eye. It is 
true that a kicker will often show a flash of white about the eye as 
it glances backward preparatory to lashing out at its intended victim ; 
and most of us have seen a highly excited animal, frequently with 
its tongue over its bit, plunging and fighting its rider and "at the 
same time rolling ifcs eyes wildly and showing a good deal of white 
about them. But there is many a sedate horse with an iris smaller 
than usual, that may show a ring of white round the eyes without 
being any the w^orse in nature for this peculiarity. 

The face of the horse should be covered with fine skin and there 
should be no fulness of the face bones. In a well-bred horse the 
veins, and often the larger nerves, may be plainly seen below the 
skin. 
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I^IG. 4.— -A fair but not out8t«iiidmg front; good development of withers; 
good length of shoulder which, however, could slope more; muscular 
fore-arm; and a sufficiency of bone. 

[Photo J. J. Liebmherg. 


bottom jaw to a greater or lesser degree, We have not seen the 
opposite type of deformity. It stands to reason that such malforma- 
tions must lead to unevenness in the wear of the incisor teeth and 
make it difficult for the horse to graze p^’operly, 

... 
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'[‘he muzzle should be moderately fine, with firm Ups. The 
lo\ver lip should not be pendulous* The nostrils should l)e large, 
with the edges well defined. 

It is as well to open the horse’s mouth to see that the upper and 
lower incisor teeth meet squarely. Horses are frequently parrot 
mouthed, i.e the top inci'<or teeth overlap the incisor teeth of the 




Fig, 5. — A bad front j short prominent shoulder; poor development 
of fore-arm ; and light bone. The neck also is too short and thick, 

IPhotp I. J. TAehenherg, 


Tlie ears of the horse merit some discussion because of the 
Tariety of opinions held on the subject. Ears may be wide apart 
or close together, short or long, and the points may turn in or not 
What some advocate, others condemn. The truth of the matter is 
that the size, shape and setting of the ears are not points on which 
to pass or reject a horse, which in all other respects has good con- 
formation. Each person should please himself in the matter of ears. 
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In general it may be said tluii the true pony hretMls possess 
proportionately small ears. 

On tbe other liand, the way the oars are carried is often a rtdiahh^ 
indication of the horse’s temperament, A horse that al\va,ywS (carries 
his ears laid hack is invariably ah ill-tempered animal. An active, 
lively horse will make considerable play with its ears. 

Any one who has done much riding* will know that a good deal 
of what is going on in a horse’s head will bo apparent to ii.s rider 
from, the play of its ears. 

Lop ears detract a good deal from a horse’s iip])earant‘e, and are 
supposed to indicate a placid disposition. They have no b<‘aring on 
utility. 

The poll of the well-bred saddle horse should he proniineni. 

The head to be avoided is the oversii^od one, with marked con- 
vexity of nasal bones, small eye and nostril, thick lips, jnmdnlons 
lower lip, and long hairs hanging like a beard from iIh^ lowtu* jaAv. 

The Neck and Shoulders. 

One looks for length in the neck of the riding horse, leanness and 
a slightly convex crest. The neck should paSvS stYioothly into the 
shoulders without any undue prominence of the latter at the point 
of conjunction. It should show a slight di]) just in front of the 
withers. There should he no undue thickness of tlie neck whenj it 
joins the head. The underline of the jaw and neck vshould not 
meet at an angle — which will indicate lack of throat room — but 
in the form of a curve. 

The importance of a long shaptdy neck and well-set hmd etin 
hardly be over em])hasi55ed in a saddle horse, ami for ilui following 
reasons. Before a saddle horse can be taught the ehmients of its 
job, it has to learn to collect itself at the rider’s will, ’riiis is 
attained by raising the head and ne<‘.k, flexing the latter just Ixdiiiul 
the poll and at the same time relaxing the lower jaw. This series 
of movements will bring the weight of the animal to a greater extent 
on to the hind legs and thereby lighhm the foreliand. A horse so 
collected is in the most advantageous ])osiure to obey efficiently the 
signals of the rider. 

A horse with a short neck has not the range of head movement 
to obtain to perfection this balanced position, and a horse without 
throat room is in much the same straits, as it is unable to flex proper- 
ly. A horse with too thick a neck is not taught to flex easily, or to 
obey lateral pressure of the rein on the neck. 

A horse which .has a short neck in addition to a thick neck 
combines all the disadvantages enumerated above. 

A long flat sloping shoulder is most desirable in a saddle liorse. 
Such conformation contributes largely to the length and springiness 
of the horse’s stride. As has been previously mentioned, there should 
be no pronounced bulge at the junction of neck and shoulder, nor 
should the region of the shoulder joint give the impression of undue 
massiveness. The top of the shoulder should fit snugly against 
the withers without any massive muscling. The withers themselves 
should be prominent and extend well into the hack of the horse. 

It is, of course, possible to get too high and too narrow a wither- — 
a most undesirable feature owing to the danger of the wither extend- 
ing too far up into the gnllet of the saddle and becoming injured 
through saddle pressure. 

- This condition is much accentuated when the saddle muscles 
tmjaediately Detund thfe shoulder are wasted or poorly deyeloped. 
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Bcliind the shoulder blade aud above the foreaim is the massive 
triceps muscle. This should be large and prominent. 

The Forelimbs and Feet. 

The forearm of the horse should emerge well forward and close 
under the point of the shoulder. A horse so conformed is able to 
use his forelegs to better advantage than is an animal whose forelegs 
come out far back under the body. 

The elbow should be well developed and there should be plenty 
of play between the elbow and the side of the chest. The forearm 
can scarcely be too long or too well muscled. 



A. C. P, 

Fig. 6 Ai — Good chest development. B. — J^oor cJiesi development. 

0. — Side view of B, which confirms tho weedy appearance of this horse. 

IPhoto 1. J. Liehenberg , 


The knee, when viewed from the front, should ha deep, broad 
and clearly defined. It should be broad from front to rear. It 
should give a clean “ feel when handled, the desired condition 
being brought about by a thin skin and absence of all puffiness. 

While the forearm should be long, the cannon should be short 
and well developed. The quality of the boue must be judged largely 
from the feel and external appearance. Coarse hone goes with 
thick skin and coarse hair, and fine bone with the opposite conditions. 
The tendons should be well developed and tense, and stand out 
clearly. The suspensory ligament should likewise he clearly defined 
and the space between ligament and tendons should not be filled.’^ 
The tendons and cannon bone should be parallel to each other. 
It is a common fault in horses to be tied in below the knee. 
Here the circumference of cannon and tendons just below the knee 
is less than the circumference just above the fetlock. When a 
horse is possessed of well developed good quality cannon bones and 
well defined parallel tendons, it is spoken of as having good flat 
bone It will be observed that the term “ bone includes both 
actual bone and tendon, and the measurement^ of good bone, which 
is taken as the circumference of the leg immediately below the knee, 
is generally accepted as about 8 inches. 

Many good horses that possess fine dense bone, do not make this 
measurement. 
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Long cannons and bone are counnon iatilis in horses, 

especially in horses where heigh^, is attained through disproportion- 
ate length of leg. It is especially to he eondenined in a weight 
carrier. 

The fetlock joint should be large, flat and clean,, but the term 
must not be construed to mean the large, round, {‘oarse joints of the 
underbred horse. The back of the fetlock joint, wliich is formed by 
the two sesamoid bones, should especially be w'ell developed as these 
bones form an important attachment of the sus])ens(>ry ligament. 



A. B. n 

Fio, 7. A.- — Good foro-legs. B. — Over at the knees. C.*— Good gaskia 
and hock. The leg is advanced autl the ilinstration does not depict a 

sickle hock. 

IFrom: Points of the Horse ” hy !L H. Iluyts, 


The joint should be free from puffiuess (wind-galls). An- excess of 
hair at the fetlock joint is a sign of common breeding. Good length 
and slope are the qualities inovst desired in the paslerns of a riding 
horse. A slope of from 45^-50® is acceptable. Good length will 
compensate for uprightness to a certain degree, but a pastern that 
is both short and upright is a eom])lete disqualification. Pasterns 
of excessixe slope and length throw' undue strain on tendons and 
ligaments, and may even strike the ground, wdth subsequent injury 
during fast work. 

The importance of the foot is recognized by all horsemen. Not 
only is the foot subject to great vstrain in its natural state, but it must 
also suffer from the interference of man in the practice of shoeing. 

In its unshod state the foot ot the horse is so constructed as to 
absorb a good deal of the shock that is inseparable from fast progress- 
ion. It stands .to reason therefore that the foot shoxild, within 
reason, be well developed in size so that this mechanism can w^ork 
to the best advantage. Mule-like feet are undesirable in the horse. 
'So axe feet of unequal size or shape, 

^ The horn of the wall should be thick, hard and tough, and in 
tide resp^t it is generally held that dark horn is superior to white. 
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The outline of tlie forefoot should be more or less circular 'when the 
foot is viewed from below. The sole should be concave. Flat soles 
are easily bruised. The frog should be well developed so that the 
heels are fairly wide apart. The cleft of the frog should be no more 
than a slight depression and should not extend deep into the frog. 

Viewed from the side the line of the hoof should be straight and 
form approximately the same angle as the pasterns in relation to 
the ground. The heels should be moderately high. The inner side 
of the hoof is more upright than the outer side, and the inner side of 
its ground surface is less curved than the outer. 

The size of the coronet should be in proportion to the size of 
the foot. An excessively small coronet will indicate poorly developed 
bones of the foot. 

The horn of a healthy foot will have a dull glisten, and should 
be free from pronounced rings or cracks. Horses running at grass 
in indiherent condition will often show cracks extending a variable 
distal ic‘e upward from the bearing surface of the foot. These will 
often glow out when the horse’s general condition improves and 
attention is paid to ibe health of the foot. 

A concave toe line and marked rings on the wall of the hoof are 
a pretty good indication that the horse has suffered from a previous 
attack of laminitis. 

Forelimbs in Relation to Body. 

Having dealt with the forelimb in detail, we shall now consider 
it in a general way in its relation to the body. 

The width between the foi*elegs of the riding horse should not 
he great. On no account should it approach the width as seen in a 
heavy draught horse. Too wude a chest leads to clumsiness of move- 
ment. On the other hand, a horse that is required to carry weight 
may be permitted a somewhat greater width between the legs than 
one expects to find in a racehorse. 

The forearms will be found to slope very slightly inward to 
the knees. The cannons and pasterns will he parallel so that a 
plumbline dropped from the front of the shoulder should form a line 
clown the middle of the knee, cannon, pastern and foot. 

There are of course many deviations from this perfect conform- 
ation, Thus the horse’s knees may he unduly close together, giving 
a knock-kneed appearance, or more rarely they may be too far apart, 
giving a bandy appearance. More common than the foregoing is 
the condition where the limbs tend to approach one another from the 
chest downward, so that the space between the feet is less than that 
between the forearms, or the opposite condition seen chiefly in weak 
narrow-chested horses where the space between the feet is greater than 
that between the upper portions of the forearms. 

Commoner still are deviations from the pastern downw'ard, 
resulting in turned-in or turned-out toes. A horse that turns^ its 
toes in, will throw the foot oxitward when trotting; this condition, 
besides causing an uneven strain on the joints from the pastern 
downward, transmits an unpleasant rolling feeling to the rider, 
which is, moreover, very much accentuated when the horse is trotting 
dowmhill. 

A horse that turns its toes out is, in addition to having the un- 
even strain imposed on the lower joints of the limb, very likely to 
strike the fetlock of the supporting forelimb at the walk or trot 
(brushing). 
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AV^ien viewed from ilie wide flu* iort'limh of a \v(dl (toufornual 
liorso staiicliBg at attoutioa on levtd ^’round wiih the head normally 
raised will slope slightly haekwartl ami iltnvnward. A line from 
the middle of the top of the forearm to l.lu^ middle of the feiloek 
joint will i^ass through Ihe middle of the knee. 

If the horse stands with his for(d.egs too far utnler him, the 
condition is spoken of as standing under”. 

We cannot recall ever Imving seen a liorse whose normal sia rul- 
ing ])osition was opposite to that descrihed in ihe last j>aragraph. 

IToi-ses are sometimes taught to stand with ihe forelegs thrust 
h)rwar and the liiiidlcgs stretched hiudv on sliows, or in ordm* to give 
a false height whorr being measured. They will also bring tludr 
liiud legs under them and thust their fo'*elegs forward in oi'der to 
relieve the weight on the foiadeet in sucli painful condiiions as 
hnninitis, luit the posture ivS not a natural one.^ 

A eoininon fault in the f(U‘elogs is the (‘oiidiiion known as ^‘calf 
knees” or hack at the knee llcu’e the forelimh, when viewed 
from the side, has a concave front ])rofile, due to the boues of the 
arm and cannon being set at an angle to the knee insierrd of in a 
straight line. Such conformation throws an undue strain on ilu^ 
tendons and ligaments of the forelimh. 

The opposite condition, over at the knee ”, anay l)e due to 
cAutracted tendons and is then a serious fault, or it may b(‘. tjongcutital. 
The latter is quite eomnum in Thoronghbred liorses, and, if not 
pronouiu'ed, is not a serious condition as vsonu* ioNi-books would 
have us l)elieve. Many a riicehorse standing over at ihe kneOvS finishes 
a successful rarung career quiie unafbwied by this ahiiormaJiiy, in 
spite of the great strain that ti'aiuing and racing throw on ihe 
forelimbs. 

The Chest Cavity. 

Tlie chest cavity enniains the heart ami ltiiig»s, and as tiu'se 
organs are put to a considerable strain in a fast working animal 
such as a saddle liorse, it is desirable (hat tliey be developed to their 
fullest extent, and that the chest cavity he as eaj)acinus as ])ossihle. 
It is important that the cliest capacity he obtained hy depth ratlier 
than breadth, because, as already explained it is a disadvantage for 
a> riding horse to he wide in the chest. Apart from this factor, 
there is another important consideration. The riding horse is re- 
quired to carry a saddle securely strapped to the body in such a 
way as to cause no injury to the animal itself. If the front ribs 
were not eoraparatively flat, hut started to increase markedly in cur- 
vature immediately behind the vshoulder, the girth would 'slip for- 
ward until it reached the recess between the elhow^s and the chest 
wall, with consequent galling of the animal. 

Behind the girth one likes to see the ribs wudl sprung and deep; 
in fact, the last ribs con scarcely he too -well sprung or deep. It is 
highly undesirable that the hack ribs slunild he too short, giving 
the animal a greyho\md-like appearance. vSucdi conformation is 
spoken of as herring-gutted or wasp-waisted. 

It is desirable that the space between the last rib and the point 
of the hip — the coupling — he as short as possible. 

The floor of the chest is formed hy the brisket, and the shape 
of the brisket will largely determine how the girth ivS carried. If 
the brisket slopes upward toward the elbows, the girth will naturally 
work forwardvS and upwards; if the brisket is too short, the front 
edge of the girth will be in danger of galling ihe horse inside the 
elbows. The brisket should therefore be of good length. Viewed 
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from tb.e side, tlie brisket will generally be found to show a shallow 
notch just in front of its junction with the lower surface of the ab- 
domen. The girth will naturally lie in this notch, so that, if it is 
well behind the elbows, there is no danger of the horse galling. 

Back. 

A short straight back is the ideal conformation for a weight 
carrier, but a slight upward slope towards the croup is permissible. 
Too pronounced an upward slope resulting from a croup higher than 



A. B. 

Fig. 8.— a contrast in the hindquarters. A.— Very bad. B— Very good. 

IPhoto L J, Liehenherg. 


the withers is not desirable, as every stride the animal makes in 
motion, and more especially at the canter and gallop,^ forces the 
saddle forward against the shoulders, thus interfering with the free 
play of the shoulder blades. 
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A certain aniouut of disereiion luiiKst be used in tlie matter of 
backs, and a truly made hoi\se sliould not l)o reje^oted because ids 
back is somewliat longer tban tlie ideal. If a back is boili long and 
hollow it sliould certainly be avoided. A markedly rouebed back 
slionld be rejected, but one need not be deterred by a sligbily 
roacbed back. 

Tlie back sliould be well muscled, because tlie back muscles, 
qijUite apart from bearing tbe weight of the rider and acting as a 
cushion between the rider and the upper portion of the ribs, also 
play a great part in lifting* the forebaiid during progression. Tlie 
back muscles are often poorly developed just behind the shoulders, 
which causes the saddle to lean against tlie shoulder blades and 
Mterfere with its free movement. While this is not such a bad 
fault when the ordinary type of saddle with stiilfed panels is used, 
it is a serious disadvantage if a military saddle has to he used, as the 
burrs (forward projection of the side har) will rapidly cause a saddle 
gall if they come up against the play of the shoulder. 

Loins, Croup and Tail. 

Between the hack and the croup are the loins. These can 
scarcely be too short, too broad or too well muscled. This conform- 
ation is essential to a weight carrier. No horse with long, slack, 
poorly muscled, narrow loins will carry weight over a long distance 
for any length of time. 

The croup should be broad, long, rounded and well muscled. 
The slope towards the tail should not he excessive, hut the extremely 
level croup as seen in the flve-gaited American saddle horse is not 
desired in a weight carrier. 

The points of the hips should not protrude or have a ragged ** 
appearance; this conformation is unsightly, but does not reaJly de- 
tract from the horse’s utility. 

In many Thoroughbreds the croup is comparatively narrow and 
long, with great muscular development of the thighs, hut in a 
utility horse where the developmeut of the thigh muscle rarely 
approaches that of a trained race horse, a broad, well muscled croup 
is desirable. 

A horse with a steeply sloped croup is spoken of as being goose 
rumped. This conformation is unsightly, but scarcely affects the 
utility of the working saddle horse. 

The tail looks better if set high. Too low a set of tail is regarded 
as an indication of inferior breeding. The dock of the tail should be 
well developed and. the muscles strong. The strength and thickness 
of the dock is quite a good indication of the constitution of the 
animal. The hair of the tail should be fine. Thick wavy hair is a 
• sign of cold blood. The same remarks apply to the hair of the mane. 

The Hind Limbs. 

Viewed from behind, the thighs should fit close together and 
give the appearance of depth. They should drop straight down from 
the hips and not taper inwards. Well muscled race horses will often 
measure more through the thighs than across the hips. Seen from 
the side, the thighs should show breadth and depth. The posterior 
line of the thigh should come well down on to the gaskin. 

The gaskin can scarcely he too broad or too well muscled. Its 
breadth will depend largely on the development of the point of the 
hock, so that, if the gaskin be well developed, the hock will also he. 
It follows, therefore, that the hock should be large.- It should, of 
course, be free from any puffiness, and a thin skin should be closely 
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applied to the underlying bony structures. The hind cannou is 
larger and broader than the fore cannon. It should drop straight 
down from the hoct, and be as clean and free from putfiness as the 
fore cannon. A common fault is a tied-in appearance below the 
hock, or undue lightness of bone. 

The pastern in the hind limb is shorter and steeper than in the 
forelimb. 

The hind foot is steeper, narrower, more pointed at the toe, and 
the sole is more arched and the frog narrower. 

In examining the conformation of the hind limb as a whole we 
shall find that in a truly conformed horse a line dropped from the 
point of the buttock perpendicularly to the ground will pass down 
the centre of the hocks and cannons. The hind legs should not be 
unduly far apart. 

Deviations from this normal position are the following: cow 
hocks, W'here the hocks are turned in and the points approach each 
other; turned out hocks, where the opposite conformation is seen. 
Of the two, cow^s hocks are less objectionable. The hind legs may 
gradually converge so that the feet stand very close together. Such 
horses are liable to bruslu 

From the side a plummet line from the point of the buttock 
will pass down the back of the hock and the cannon. A deviation from 
this position is that of sickle hocks, where the hock is bent and the 
cannon directed forward. A horse is said to have his hocks too far 
behind him when they stand behind the plummet line mentioned 
above. 

The height of a riding horse will largely be determined by the 
length of the legs. Thus a race horse of 16 hands may be no deeper 
from wither to brisket than a heavy-weight polo pony of 15-3 hands, 
the difference in height being due to superior length of the leg in the 
race horse, which is a factor conducive to speed. Length of leg, 
however, is undesirable in a horse that has to carry a great weight 
for long periods, and such a horse will give the impi'ession of having 
comparatively short legs and a deep body. 

Colour . 

The colour of a horse has little bearing on its utility, except in 
the case of an albino, i.e. a white horse with an unpigmented skin. 
As skin pigment has a very marked influence in counteracting the 
harmful influence of the sun, an unpigmented skin in a land of 
bright sunlight is undesirable. 

There are, of course, innumerable prejudices against and in 
favour of certain colours and markings. To mention only a few 
beliefs : — 

Chestnuts are hot-headed; blacks are soft; roans are hardy; 
four white stockings are never found in a^ good horse, etc. 

It is certain, however, that no scientific tests have been made 
on any exhaustive scale to test the matter out. Of course, there is 
no reason why a man should not exercise his own preference in the 
matter of colour and markings, but from the point of view of utility 
it is probable that the truth is adequately summed up in the expres- 
sion a good horse is never a had colour 
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The Sweet Potato* 

Division of Horticulture, Pretoria* 

I N order to conserve stocks of oaten products and other foods whi(ih 
are in short supply, and for which sweet i)otatoes could with 
advantage be Uused as a substitute, particularly in ration scalcvS, an 
appeal is made all farmers in suitable areas to increase the ])ro(hu‘- 
iion of this vegetable in an effort to 1m)a(len ihii S(‘()pe r)f foods 
available for the luiiiona] dioi. 

The sw(‘.et potato {Ipornaca batatas) lias many us(ivS and is a 
valuable food and fodcier crop in many coiintriiss. Its yicdd 
compares very favourably with that of jioiatoes, it is ea,vsy io grow, 
and experiences a fairly good demand whicdi could be uu‘reascd by 
growing the ])roper types and varieties and i>y introilu(?iiig beibu' 
storing and marketing methods. Mostly the dry, floury and 
moderately moist types are preferred. 

Climatic Requirements. 

The sweet potato is a perennial, deep-rooting plant generally 
cultivated as an annual. The plant is sensitive to Irosi and grows 
best in a warm, moist climate. It can uIkSo be grown snccesvsfully 
in the colder parts of the Union, provided early-maturing varieties 
are used and planted in accordance with local conditions. 

Localities, 

The most favoured localities tor the crop are the Th’atisvaal 
lowveld (2,000 to 4,000 feet), Transvaal middlevidd (d,0()0 to 5,000 
feet) and the coastal belts of Natal and the Cape Province. 

Types. 

There are two groups, one producing tubers with a dry, mealy 
texture and the other a watery, soft, sweet pulp when cooked. Some 
varieties have yellow flesh, others white, while the skin colour varies 
from pure white to purple. Those with yellow flesh have a higher 
carotene content (the precursor of vitamin A) than white-fleshed 
varieties. There are many varieties which mature in three months 
to six months. The most common varieties cultivated in South 
Africa are Early Butter, Port Natal, Early White, Borrio, Itonde- 
' blaar and Yirovsky, the latter variety being one of those introduced 
from Russia where many new varieties have been developed. 

Sweet-potato plants are tender to frost and are, ihex^efore, 
essentially a summer crop. 

Methods of Propagation. 

The usual methods of propagation are from slips ” (rooted 
growths) and from cuttings. 

Slips are obtained by placing selected tubers close together, 
but not touching, in a specially prepared sand;^ bed during August, 

. covering them with 2 inches of sand and watering frequently. Two 
bafes of tubers should provide sufficient slips to plant a morgen. 
Where protection from frost is necessary, long grass or hessian 
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h1iou](1 be spread over ilie beds. In four or five weeks the new 
growths Avill appear, when another inch of* sand should be 
spread over the bed. When the slips '' are about six inches 
in length, pulling may commence, and if the tubers are not 
disturbed, it should be possible to pull “ slips ’’ every second week 
up to December. 

Cutfinf;.^ may be obtained from the growth of early planted 
slips or from vines of the past season, \vhich were collected and 
carried over under suitable conditions. For planting, the vines are 
cut into lengths of 9 to 12 inches. Each cutting should have at 
least throe eyes or buds, two of which are buried. One bag of 
cuttings, stripped ol: leaves, holds approximately 1,000 cuttings 
18 inches long, and weighs 75 Ihs. The number of cuttings required 
to plant one morgen, spaced 3 feet by 18 inches, is 20,000 or twenty 
liags of (Sittings. It is generally believed that if the cuttings are 
made longer tlmn 12 inches and too manj’ buds are bnried, an 
excessive rmuiber of small roots in proj)ortion to large ones results. 
Cuttings wilted in the sliiule lor a day or two still root readily; 
in fact, many groovers rec'omniend this practice. 

Climatic and Soil Requirements. 

So far only early-maturing varieties can be grown with success 
in the inland frost areas, but most varieties do well along the 
south and east coast and in the Transvaal lowveld. 

The ])lants wdtlistand drought very well, although plenty of 
moisture during the first few' months increases the yields. Under 
a fair average rainfall or irrigation good yields are obtained. 

Soils that have been well ploughed and cultivated for other 
crops should be selected for sweet potatoes. Light sandy or loamy 
soils, enriched with well-rotted kraal manure or compost, should 
produce tubers of good quality. Heavy black or stiff clays should 
be avoided. Generally, an application of 10 tons of kraal manure 
or compost, together with a light application of artificial fertilizers, 
i.-e,, 600 lb. superphosphate plus 100 lb. sidpbate of potash per 
morgen, will show a marked improvement in the yield. Heavy 
applications of fertilizers are likely to produce excessive leaf growth 
but few tubers. 


Improvement of Type and Yield. 

To improve the type aud ensure heavy yields, it is recommended 
that selection vshould he practised at harvesting. At this time the 
tubers of plants producing numerous uniformly-shaped tubers close 
to the stem should be set aside for future use. Tubers of each 
plant shoiild be stored separately through the wdnter and be 
inspected occasionally for storage behaviour. Only those groups 
which remain sound should be used for propagation purposes. In 
this way a great improvement in yield and quality can be effected. 

Spacing, Cultivation and Irrigation. 

Unless the field to be planted is comparatively level, the furrows 
should be made along the contour to prevent soil erosion. 

The usual spacing in the field is for the rows to be 3 feet apart 
and the plants 18 inches apart in the rows. The slips should be 
firmly set 3 to 4 inches deep on ridges formed by ploughing four 
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furrows up to one another, leaving a depression in between for 
irrigation. Tlie soil should have time to settle after ploughing 
and be in a moist condition, otherwise the planting should he 
follow^ed immediately hy an irrigation. 

During the first few months of growth the soil between the 
plants should be kept loose and free of all weed growth by shallow 
cultivation. Irrigations should he applied only when net*t‘ssary, 
since too much water causes Augorons vine gi’owth and poor yields. 

Tinder normal conditions the tubers will start forming {ind swell 
rapidly during the autumn, lifting and (uacking ilic soil around the 
base of each plant. 

In areas where sweet -potatoes are siil)ject to attack by tuber 
moth the growu’ng of early-maturing varieties is esy)ecially recom- 
mended and attention should hr given to the covering of the tubers 
during the period of growth. 

Harvesting. 

Por immediate domestic use, tubers may be lifted when desired, 
though somewhat immature. For marketing and storage purposes 
the tubers are usually harvested as soon as the first frost or cold 
Aveather occurs. At the correct stage of maturity, the tubers should 
not discolour Avhen cut through. 

Lifting should he done carefully, as any injury to the iul>er 
itaxises decay. The tubers arc exposed to the sun for a few hours to 
dry and harden somewhat, then carefully (*arried in haHk(d(8 to the 
storage ^shelter, where they should he stacked in vsnmll heaps on 
straw to undergo a sweating period of from 7 to 14 days. The 
sound tulxu’s are then graded to sixe, shape and colour, and mark(ded, 
or stored between layers of straAv for future use. 

Although it is a common priu‘tiee to allow the crop to remain 
in the soil during winter, the tubers are liable to rot should 
the soil become too wet at any time. Where this field method of 
storage is adopted, all top groAvth should he removed immediately 
it has died down, to prevent rotting. 

vSweet potatoes, after being cut into small sections and 
parboiled, can be successfully dried in the sun and stored for future 
use. 


The tubers, when mature, provide a valuable nutritious food 
suitable for human beings and stock, being rich in crude protein 
and soluble’ carbohydrates. 


Yields. 

Yields vary according to variety, nature of the soil, climatic 
<*onditioiis and time of planting. An average of 15 tons per morgen 
can be expected, and yields of up to 40 tons have been recorded. 

No serious pest or disease is experienced in South Africa, though 
the caterpillar of the convolvulus hawk moth occasionally does 
damage to the leaves. Control measures such as spraying with 
arsenate of lead and hand picking are effective. 
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Fabming in Sooni_Aj!’iiiCA 

The Pecan in South Africa* 

Dr. Raimund H. Mar loth. Officer -in -Charge, Subtropical Horti- 
cultural Research Station, Nelspruit, Eastern Transvi^aU 

TZ NO WLEDGE regarding the pecan nut and its culture in the 
Union of South Africa has not increased as much a« was 
expected since Tribolet, a former Chief Horticulturist, published a 
pamphlet in 1921 to awaken the interest in some of our moie 
progressi*ve fruit-growers who may see fit to take up the culture ot 
the finest edible nut grown in any part of the world This interest 
has now definitely been awakened, and many thousands of .trees have 
been planted during recent years. It is hoped that the information 



contained in this publication will be of assistance in guiding* 
prospective grWers. While, as is the case with the development of 
all new fruit industries, practical experience brings forth much 
fresh knowledge, it would be unwise not to take cognizance of such 
facds as are ali-eady known, especially fundamental ones; ignoring 
these may result in great disappointment and loss of original finan- 
cial investment j)lus expected returns after wmitiiig for years 
following the planting of new orchards. 

History. 

A native of certain southern states of North America, growing 
wild in territories around the Gulf of Mexico, the pecan (pronounced 
pe-ca7i^) belongs to the same natural order as the walnut, Jugland- 
aceae, and has now the accepted botanical name Carya illinoensis^ 
replacing the formerly iised Hicoria pecan. From the millions of 
native trees growing wild along river hanks and in well-watered 
fertile valleys selections were started about a hundred years ago, 
and vegetative propagations have increased to such an extent that 
in 1944 out of the total pi^oduction in the United States of over 150 
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miJlion pumuls of luits, sodio Gl millioo came h'ojn huddocl, ^Tafical, 
and top-workod ireeps of improved pecan varic'iies. With the c.omin^* 
into full bearinf>‘ of the many thousands of luo’cs of improved 
varieties planted in states Avhere the pecan has Ikkui found to thrive 
after its introduction, the pecan may possibly displace the walnut in 
commercial importance. 

According* to R. A. Davis in Druil ('{rowing* in Soulh iUVic-a ”, 
the pecan AA^as introduced into the Dtiion by Mr. Wilkinson, a 
nurseryman in Natal, toAvards ihe end of last ceniury, and some of 
these trees are still thrmng. Siiicti then numerous importations of 
named varieties have been made, and also scatteT(‘d ]>lan tings of 
seedlings set out. One of ihe main rensons for the vslow s])read of 
these varieties throughout ihe iriiion appears ttj have hinm tJie lac.k 
of easy success in ihe vegetal ive ])r()paga,tion ))y iinrstn yinen 
importers up to a few yc^ars ago. A contributory reason was the 
lack of demand for the trees by tin* ])uhli(‘, duo to ili(*ir not, rt‘ali/dng 
the commercial potentialities of this nut, and, as ssilh all new 
fruits, not knoAving in Avhi.eU areas and of which vari(‘ti(‘.s eomnu'rcial 
plantings assured of success could he made. The lai'gest. oJ‘ these 
commercial plantings in ihe Dnion, totalling now about. (pOOl) trees, 
was started in 1913 as a trial by Messrs. IT. Tj. Jfall & Sons, E. 
Transvaal. Such is the interest to-day in this nut tluit ihe (‘siablish- 
ment and extension of orcdiards throughout ilit* country apjx'ars to be 
limited only by the number of trees mirserymen ar(‘ able to sup])ly. 

GroAving Requirements. 

The pecan is a deciduous tree which has a long life, s<je(Iling 
trees over 100 years old being known. Tim irtjc grows to a gnnit 
sisso, trunks of more thUii 23 feet in circmnilVnmce, heights of 180 
feet, and spreads of 125 feet having bmm r(*(u>rdcd. The three main 
factors to consider in deciding vvlndlmr the pecaia is suited for 
eommereial planting on any particular silt* nn^ soil, Avaler supply, 
and climatic envimument ; a combination of the optima of these for 
the pecan is usually found in valleys of large rivers at low and 
medium elevation in subtropical countries. In ihe Union it a])pears 
that the most promivsing areas for large-scale production of the 
pecan are the eastern and north-eastern lowveld of ihe Transvaal, 
the lower elevations of Swaziland and Zululaiid, ‘and ihe coastal 
portions of Natal. The eastern and north-wmstern Cape Province, 
and Orange River basin areas have very likely but unknown 
potentialities. 

Soils . — While the pecan will make satisfactory gi'OAvtli and 
produce some nuts on any fertile Avell-drained soil, the fact that it 
is tap-rooted makes it essential that the vsoil he deep and iliat there 
be a complete absence of impervious layers of clay, ouklip, or hard- 
pan if best yields and longevity are to result. More important than 
the drainage of surface water to allow aeration of ihe first few top 
feet of soil is the sub-surface drainage, for a Avaier-table closer than 
10 feet to the surface will not permit the development of a normal 
root system, particularly in older trees. Most of the best trees in 
t^ Union are to he found on deep sandy loam alhtvial soils along 
river hanks. (See Figs., 1 and 2.) 

Water Supply . — Despite the requirement as regards drainage, 
. the pecan does better than other nuts on heavy, temporarily wet 
P^^Wy because best tree growth and regular good yields of 
tvell-filled nuts .depend on the availability^ of an abundant supply of 
soil moisture the whole year round. This condition pertains under 
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natural conditions in only relatively small areas, and as the water 
requirement of the pecan after it has come into leaf, is far greater 
than that of other tree crops such as citrus, natural rainfall must 
usually be supplemented with a sufficient supply of irrigation 
water. Periods of shortage of water from the middle of the dormant 
season onward will affect progressively (a) the number of flowers 
borne following their formation during August, (h) the set of the nuts 
during October-November, (c) the development in size of the set 
nuts in December, and {£) the kernel development of the nuts in 



Fia. 2. — iSoven-yoai’-oItl pecan orchard (H. L. Stuart variety) on river alluvial soil, 

15, Transvaal. 


February. The partial failure of all or any of these will reduce the 
final profit to the grower. Actually, during the blossoming season 
irrigation is preferable to rainfall, since rain prevents the successful 
pollination of many flowers. 

Climate - — The pecan tree, irrespective of variety, will grow 
well under extreme climatic conditions, provided the two foregoing 
requirements are fulfilled. For commercial nut production, 
however, a profitable return will be obtained only when varieties 
suited to the climatic conditions pertaining are planted. For 
instance, there are trees on the highveld of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State which are growing well, but they do not crop. Possible 
winter injury to the dormant tree is not a limiting factor in the 
Union, but temperature plays its part in that, where there is a 
short growing season due to cold winters, only early-maturing 
varieties will succeed, and, where mild winters prevail, only 
varieties with a low chilling requirement during the dormant season 
will give good yields. The pecan tree, if properly trained when 
young, does not suffer wind damage easily, but high dry winds 
during the blossoming period (October-November) will cause the 
receptive parts of the female flow^ers to dry out quickly, thereby 
reducing the length of pollination time, with consequent smaller set 
of nuts. 
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From Axip;’iist to February lliore nro specifit periods for ibo 
development and lunctioning of each pari of Ihe tuii. and unfavour- 
able growing conditions at any time during these periods will 
adversely aifeci the quantity and quality of ihe final harvest daring 
May- June. 

Varieties. 

The present success of the pecan industry in the UniicMl Stales 
can be ascribed largely to a continued study of varieties.^ Nuiscuy- 
men and growers do not hesitate to discard an ohsolete variety in any 
given particular area wlien a better one proves iiself. At one time or 
another more than sixty varieties have been tried out (Munniiu’tdally 
in various States; Standardized Flunt Names lists 112 named 
varieties, but of these less than two dozen are nt)vv being propagated 
throughout the world for large-scale planting, certain vari<;ties being 
best suited for varying climatic conditions. Ktnamily in Georgia, 
TJ.S.A., only five varieties were recommended for commercial ])la.nt ing 
in all sections of the State, viz. Mahan, Schley, Stuart, Suci^ess ami 
Frotscher. 

In determining the suitability of a variety for any ]>articular 
area, judgment is usually based upon the following factors in their 
order of importance — ^low susceptibility to scab, high yield, quality 
of meat, filling of nuts, thinness of shell, and wsize of nuts, with more 
attention now gradually being given to the last factor. At present, 
with the demand far exceeding the supply in the Union, buyers do 
not discriminate between varieties, whatever their quality, iliinness 
of shell, or size of nut, but it is considered that the time will come 
when many of the varieties already planted and being planted will 
have to be disposed of to the confectionery trade at pri(;e.s well below 
those obtained for better quality and larger nuts, or the trees will 
have to be top-worked to better varieties. 

The meagre knowledge available to-day as to which varieties 
should be jdanted in different parts of the Union results from the 
past performance of relatively small numbers of trees of a limited 
number of varieties imported at various times during the past thirty 
years or so, and from younger trees propagated from these impor- 
tations and distrihxited to other areas. At the ‘Subtropical Horti- 
cultural Eesearch Station, Nelspruit, E. Transvaal, a pecan variety 
orchard was started in 1939, and already 42 varieties and selections 
are being tested out. Nurserymen in other areas have also increased 
their own varietal plantings, and thus it should become possible 
within a few years to obtain fuller information as regards varietal 
.performance throughout the Union. 

Authorities have used various systems in the past to differentiai:e 
between the main types of pecans. One is to divide them into the 
Western, those originating in the western part of the pecan belt in 
the United States and practically' all being very susceptible to pecan 
' scab when grown in more humid regions, and the Eastern, which 
include the greater number of varieties originating east of Texas. 
Blackmon of Florida, U.S.A. uses a more definite division into the 
Large Nut Group, which includes those varieties whose nuts under 
favourable growing conditions average 60 or less to the pound, and 
the Small Nut Group, the nuts qi which average more than 60 to 
^ pound. However, following the further work of Woodroof and 
Wwdroof of Georgia, U.S.A., on the flowering and fruiting habits 
of, the pecan, the writer favours Stuckey ^s .classification of pecans 
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accoraiflg to flowering habits into Group I and Group II, dealt with 
fully in the book Pecan Growing ’’ by Stuckey and Kyle and 
discussed briefly in the following section. 

In the accornpanying table an endeavour has been made to 
gather together information available in the Union as to the 
behaviour of some well-known and other promising varieties which 
have been tried for a number of years in various parts of the country, 
full use also having been made of numerous American publications, 
for which grateful acknowledgment is made. The yield and nut- 
tilling factors vary for the same variety under diderent growing 
conditions, and are therefore not included in this general table. 



Fig 3,. — ^Nuta of some pecan vaaieties promising in the Union. Approximate half 
natural size, the walnut showing the comparison. 


According to the performance of trees now in bearing, the indi- 
cations to date are that the following varieties may be planted with 
expectation of satisfactory results. The absence of any variety 
from the list does not necessarily mean that snch a variety is 
unsuited to the particular a^ea, hut that it has not yet been tried 
there, or that 7io reports have been received on its performance. 

Eastern Transvaal. — Mahan, Bester Burkett, H. Ij. H. Stuart 
(Frotscher), Curtis, Moore Sovereign (Texas Prolific), Gold Mine, 
Delight. 

Natal. — Success, Goliath, Gold Mine, Good Hope. 

Swaziland, — Moore, Mahan, Stuart, Success, Moneymaker. 

Western Cape Province, — ^Burkett, Nellis, Nelson, Mooie, 

Certain South African seedling selections, of which Mi. James, 
Verulam, Natal, has propagated and distributed the new varieties 
Gold Mine, Good Hope, Goliath, and Natalia, and of which Messrs. 
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II. L. Hall & Sons, Mafcaffin, E. Transvaal, have distributed tho 
new variety Beater and have unnamed others on trial, show distinct 
promise. The observation of performance in various parts of the 
country of these selections and other seedlinj? pecans, apart from 
budded trees or imported varieties, should assist greatly in 
determining their future commercial value. 

Pollination. 

The pecan tree is monoecious, which means that the male and 
female flowers are bonie separately on the same tree. The male or 
staminate flowers are in the form of hanging threc-l)ranclied catkins, 
produced in the leaf axils of two-year-old wood, often at the side 



Fig. 4 —Flowers of the pecan. Male flowors of Group I varieties on the loft, female 
flowers in the centre, and Group II catkins on .tho right. 


or base of new growth. Pollen carried by wind from these catkins- 
pollinates the pistillate or female flowers borne in clusters of 2 to 8 
at the terminals of the current season’s growth (Pig. 4). The nuts 
develop within thick husks which split open when mature. 

Kinnison of Arizona, U.S.A., states that with certain varieties, 
among which are Stuart, Froischer, Moneymaker, Success and San 
Saba, the female flowers become receptive to pollen at about the 
same time as it is shed from the male catkins. Thus, normally, 
there should be no difficulty with regard to self-pollination and the 
setting of nuts without the nearby presence of other varieties. With 
other varieties, among which are Curtis, Delmas, Schley, and Van 
Deman, the female flowers open and are receptive before the pollen 
is shed, so that, hy the time this happens, the female flowers are dry, 
and thus are dependent for pollination on other varieties which shed 
pollen at the time when the female flowers of the former are recep- 
tive. Apparently the behaviour of any variety in this respect is not 
always constant under different climatic conditions. 
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In h ij^‘. 4 a,j‘e depicted tlie staminate tlowers at the time of 
pollen-shedding' of the two pecan gTonps. The catkins of Group I 
are usually shoider and fax; more compact in their formation than 
those of Group XL In addition, in the few varieties studied by the 
writer, the centre sepal of the calyx of the individual flowers on the 
catkins in Group II is relatively larger and longer, giving the 
appearance of a long nail on a slightly bent pointed finger. The 
scientific worker can now determine by means of microscopic exami- 
nation of the internal appearance of lateral buds during the dormant 
season to which grou]) a new or iinknowm variety belongs. 

The practical importance of the subject of pollination lies in 
endeavouring to ensure that there is always some pollen available in 
a planting throughout the period that all the female flowers of the 
trees are receptive. Usually this period extends from mid October 
to mid November. Although wind is known to carry pollen over 
distaruies up to 1 ,()00 yards, anj commercial orchard should include 
at least two varieties of each group; two of these varieties, even if 
they belong to the same group, may each comprise 45 per cent, of the 
number of trees, and each of two other varieties- 5 per cent, of the 
total. Full rows of these pollinating varieties may be planted, and 
for best results the rows should run at right angles to the prevailing 
spring winds and be on the windward side of the orchard. 

Cultural Practices. 

It is not proposed to discuss the details of propagation of pecan 
trees in this article, for this work is highly specialized and the 
carrying-out thereof is best left to the commei'cial nui'seryman for 
the prOvsent. Suffice it to say that the days of planting seedling 
pecan trees are past, and only good budded trees obtained from 
registered nurserymen should be planted. Existing seedling trees 
should be top-worked to suitable named varieties. Medium-sized 
well-grown nurse* ry trees, from 3 to 4 feet tall with a 3-year-old 
root system, have given best results, the vsmall ones tending to remain 
dwarfed or stunted and the larger ones being difiicult to transplant. 

Planting , — This wshould be done early in winter, better subse- 
quent growth during the first season being obtained with trees set 
out during June-Jiily than during August, for more time is given 
for root development and consequent better feeding of the top when 
it comes into leaf. 

Because of the large size attained by pecan trees relatively 
early in tboir long life, trees in an orchard should not be spaced 
closer than 50 feet apart, and for some varieties on very fertile 
soils 75 feet apart would not he too close. In general, 60 ft. by 60 
ft. on ihe square, giving 12 trees to the acre, is recommended as a 
suitable planting clistauee. When a grower wishes to obtain a higher 
yield of nuts per acre in the early hearing years, double planting 
in the rows can be done, giving 24 trees to the acre with GO ft. by 
30 ft. spacing, h%it it is essential that in from 12 to 14 years when 
the branches of trees in the row meet, alternate trees he removed, 
otherwises later the total yield per acre will be less than that which 
could have been obtained from an initial 60 ft by 60 ft. spacing, for 
the pecan needs plenty of room, and crowding reduces the yield 
considerably. During the early years after planting the remaining 
space in the orchard may be utilized for other crops. Both lemons 
and naartjes, citrus varieties which come into bearing early, have* 
been interjilanted in pecan orchards in the Union, but here again 
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those ir(‘es nuisl bo r<‘iiK)vefl ix^Foro they he^^'in ooinpot.in*^' with the 
developing** pooaii trees, say in about 10 years atlor ])luntin^‘, l^iie 
oroliarcl shown in Pig. 2, ])lauled ioo <*Iose a.i 50 ft. by 50 I'i. on the 
iriaiig'lej is inierplanied with apples in the row and the space 
between the rows is used annually for intensive vegtdabh^ pi‘o<lueiion, 

The procedure and care to be adopted in the a<'tnal planting is 
the same as for planting any orchard in the propin* manner. Pro[)er 
attention should be given to the vsize of the holes, and notwit li- 
sUuidiug tlie fact that pecan trees arc in their dorinani, stage wlieii 
planted, every precaution against drying-out should In* taken by 
covering the roots while handling, white-washing or wrapping the 
stem after planting, and always keeping the soil around th<‘ root-^ 
ill the tree hasin moist until good top-growth has been njad<». 

Though no ordinary pruning is practi>sed with th<‘ bearing tree, 
it is considered very desirable that the young ire(‘ be slia{)(Ml. At. 
planting it should be headed back to about 4 ft., and at the end of 
both the first and second j(‘ar’s growth it should he ])run(Hl so as to 
give a central leader or modified leader paltern, with hraindiOvS 
evenly and well spaced around the trunk, without Y-(‘ro1<*hes. A 
tree properly trained when young will give bettor growth and 
obviate later losses through lu*anches breaking. 

/mpctfmn.*— The importance of water in the pvodutdiou of 
pecans ^ was stressed when discussing growing roquiremenis. 
])epending on the moist iire-retaining capacity of the soil, if sufficient 
rain does not fall, the trees should he irrigated every 10 to 14 dayvS 
during the summer of their first growing season. Older crees would 
need from three-weekly to monthly irrigations, 'for best growth and 
yield will not result, if at any time during the growing season the 
rooi-5!one ivs deficient in water. JhK'ause of the deep-rooting habit 
of the tree sufficient irrigation waiter should h(? applied to obtain 
deep penetration. (One inch of water usually ixmetrates one' foot 
with average soils.) On the other hand, with soils vvhi(‘h are not 
well-drained, care must be taken that water-logging doe.- not result, 
partiiiularly during the dormant season when there is no foliage on 
the tree to remove ivnter from the soil. 

F ertilizers, ~Whih no fertilizer experiments on the pecan have 
as yet been undertaken in the Union, the tree is known to respond 
excellently to fertile vsoils and to applications of kraal mamii'e. 
In the United States yearly applications of a complete inorganic 
fertilizer of from d to 15 lb. per tree for young trees, and from 20 
to 100 lb. per tree for older trees, have brought about marked 
increases in growth and yields; ivhere possible, three-quarters of 
nitrogen should be replaced with organic; nitrogen. 
Most South African soils have vsufficient available potash for best 
tree growth. Thus, this fertilizing element need not be applied 
until sph time as its need is shown. A general recommendation 
tor a fertilizer programme in the Union could bo to apply a form* 
01 inorganic nitrogen in July or August, at least two weekvS before 
the bursting of the buds, and liberal amounts of kraal manure either 
together with or without superphosphate just before the essential 
coyercrop is sown in Ifovemher or December. On phosphate-poor 
soils the phosphate will not only iduce much better growth of the 
covercrop but it will also become available to the pecan tree when 
the covercrop decomposes after it is turned in before the end of 
summer. 
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Harvesting and Yields. 

When the nuts are fully mature, from April to June depending' 
on variety, their husks split open. Up to 25 per cent, of the nuts 
will drop from the husks to the ground, but the remainder must be 
dislodged, either by shaking the branches or by beating the finer 
growth at the ends of branches with long sticks. Care must be 
taken not to damage the buds and small twigs which will produce 
next year’s crop. vSome powers clear the area beneath the trees 
of all trash at the beginning of May, and gather the dropped and 
the shaken-off nuts direct from the ground. With larger trees 
some prefer, after gathering the fallen nuts, to place a fumigation 
sail under the tree and then have the remaining nuts shaken or 
beaten off so that they fall on the sail, thus facilitating gathering’ 
and reducing possible losses. The nuts should be dried before 
marketing, this being best done by spreading them in layers not 
more tlian six inrdies deep on wire-screen trays or racks in a w^ell- 
ventilated covered place for at least three weeks. 

At present very little sorting or grading of nuts before 
marketing is practised in the Union. However, in the not very 
distant future it will compensate growers to sort out the poorly- 
filled nuts from’ the good ones by means of floating in water, and, 
after the good nuts have been dried again, these should be graded 
into sizes and sold accordingly. Strict grading and sizing, plus 
marketing in varietal groups instead of mixing up, for instance, 
thick-shelled round nuts with thin-shelled elongated nuts, will do 
much to place the economics of the future pecan industry in South 
Africa on a sound footing and ensure the confidence of buyers. 

Prospective growers of pecans are naturally interested in the 
return they may expect from the undertaking. While some 
varieties will hear a few nuts three or four years after planting, 
most require from five to seven years before a commercial crop is 
obtained. Acreage yields for varieties in the Union are not avail- 
able,, but some individual tree maximum yields recorded are: — 

Mahan at 5 years on poor soil in E. TvL, 41b. ; H, L, H. Stuart 
at 6 yrs. on very fertile soil in E. Tvl., 10 lb. (with an average tree 
yield of 2i lb. from a 4-aere orchard), other individual trees in mixed 
plantings giving 65 lb. at 12 years and 204 Ih. at 30 years; Bester at 
9 years on rocky soil in E. Tvl., 35 lb.; Moore at 10 years on good 
soil in vSwaziland, 68 lb. ; and Curtis at 30 years on very fertile soil 
in E. Tvl., 240 lb. ' 

In Arizona individual trees of the Success variety are reported 
to have yielded 15 lb. of nuts at 5 years, 30 lb. at 7 years, and 110 lb. 
at 15 years. Top yields are shown by some of the original^ parent 
seedling trees from which commercial varieties originated, yields of 
from 480 to 1,060 lb. of nuts per tree in a given year haying been 
harvested from trees about 100 years old. Kinnison considers that 
in Arizona, provided the correct varieties are planted on a good 
soil and given good care, the average yield of a 12-tree-per-acre 
planting could be expected to average 100 lb. of nuts per acre at 
6 years, 500 lb. at 10 years, and 1,000 lb. at 15 years after planting. 
Allowance must be made for those years in which unfavourable 
climatic conditions result in an almost complete failure of certain 
varieties. 

Growers are to-day receiving from 3s. to 3s. 6jd. per Ih. for 
nuts. As more trees come into production a drop in price is probabici, 
but even at half the price mentioned, with trees producing a normal 
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yitildj the reiiini io ilie j^Tower will be iHMniintjraii vi‘. Houi'^er, 
couvsurnei' (l(*jiGnid Jiiay l)e exponlod Io iocreuse iivS the inii IxMujJiieH. 
populuri^^ed. Top ])ri<!es iii the U.vS.A. with Uu'ir lar ^‘realer 
production (*osts have boon just under 28. per lb., and ii\ 1945 a 
return of about Is. 3d. per lb. for uuis of iinpi’oved varieties ;rnd 
less than (Id. lor seedlings or wild nuts was considered profiiuble. 
Toj) prices will always be paid for quality nuts, and tbo ivou fiudioiiery 
trade in the Union can absorb a very large' ([uantily of small lUits 
for cracking io replace some of the many tens of thousands of poimds 
worth of nuts of all kinds which before the war were inii)orte(l frotu 
overseas. 


Diseases and Pests. 

The economic imporlance of diseases and ])csis to tin' pecan in 
South Afriiia is as yet diflicult io estimate. A forniidabh'. array of 
these is reported in certain pecan-growing areas in ihe^ [Jnited 8i.at*e8, 
but at the same time ])lantings of proven vari(‘iics in luwver areas 
do not appear as yet to he affected to the same exigent. 

In South Africa crown gall is a very important economic 
disease, particularly with newly-planted deciduous fruit trees. Since 
the pecan is susceptible, grower's should take the greatest care tKat 
the trees are free of the typical galls on the roots at tfie time of 
arrival from the nursery. No reputable nurseryman should have 
crown gall in his nursery, but unfortunately, when there is a 
shortage in the supply of trecvS, growers often purchase from mj 
available sourc'e and suffer serious losses at a later st.ag(‘. 

The all-important fungus disease, pecan scab, wlu(‘-h affc<!ts Lbe 
leaves and young frails, can be obviated io a largt', extent by plantii^g 
resistant varieties in humid areas where the disease is likely io 
cause appreciable losses. Fi‘e(|uent Ocsiober-Novenibcr rains or mists 
accotupanied by low daily })er<*.entagcs of ivossihlc sunshitm brimg 
about a heavy infection on suscoptibhi varieiit's. Drehurd saniiailoti, 
in addit.ion to spraying with Bordeaux mixturt^ or linui-sulplur 
solution at leuvst three times at intervals of about three weekvS after 
the leaves Jiave clevel'()]')ed, is recommended for conii'ol. Dusting 
wdih four to six applications of a 20-80 mixture of irionohyd rated 
copper sulphur and lime du>st has also given satisfactory control. 

A well-known physiological disease is pecan rosette, an affeoted 
tree producing unsatisfactory mivsshapen growth, dwarfed mottkd 
crinkled leaves, and very few nuts. This condition has been found 
to be cured by the application of ^iinc salts to the tree, hoing caused 
by a deficiency in zinc abvsorption by the roots from soils wliich me 
deficient in available zinc. 

Among the insect pests a brovrn night-flying beetle bas caused 
much damage in the eastern Transvaal by eating portions from the 
flowers, young’ nuts, and foliage. The beetle operatCvS at night, and 
some success in its control has been obtained by ])]acing trap-ligdiis 
over basins of water covered with a film of paraffin. Poison spray 
and dusting experiments .are to be undertaken. 

Young plantings of pecans have been found severely infested 
with two types of borer, one originating from a moth and the other 
from a beetle. The workings of these borers are seen externally on 
the hark of the trunk and main limbs as brown saw-dnst castings 
held together loosely by interwoven silk threads. Regular inspec- 
tions of the trees, especially during the dormant season, will easily 
lead to the detection of such workings. Control may be effected by 
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Some Pecan Yakieties in South Africa. 

Tentative Observatio7is on Performance, 
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(1) Recommended as best for the colder northern portions of California. 

(®) This was the most favoured variety for planting in Arizona m 1932, where it is stated to have a thin shell. 
C) Best variety for planting in hot southern portions of California. 

{^) The highest quality pecan known, but very susceptible to scab. 
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killing the larvae in the burrows with a bent piece of wire, injecting 
raw linseed oil into the bun'ows by means of an ordinary oil can, 
and by painting the damaged surface of the wounded bark with a 
stiff mixture of Bordeaux powder and raw linseed oil. Boiled linseed 
oil or any other oil should not he used. 

In certain parts of the Union white ants (termites) have done 
much damage to young newly-planted trees. Control of these^ may 
be effected if regular inspections of the basins are made, and if, at 
the first signs of workings, the basin area some t3 feet in radius round 
the trunk be watered with 4 to 5 gallons of a solution of 1 lb. of 
copper sulphate dissolved in 20 gallons of water. 

Acknowledgements . — The writer wishes to acknowledge with 
thanks the assistance received in this work from those 'who have had 
many years of practical .experience in pecan growing, in particular 
Messrs. H. L. Hall & Sons, who, through their Orchard Manager, 
Mr. C. E. P, Hayes, placed records and information at the writer^s 
disposal. 


Levelling Outfits for Farmers* 

In order that farmers may help themselves in the surveying of anti- 
erosion works, the Director of Soil Conservation and Extension has 
made arrangements for the local manufacture and sale of reliable, 
but cheap instruments. The outfit consists of a telescopic dumpy 
level with tripod, levelling staff and instructions. It will be obtain- 
able from the Division of Soil Conservation and Extension, P*0. 
Box 965,, Pretoria, against a remittance of £10, accompanied by a 
certificate trom the local Magistrate or Extension Officer, indicating 
that the applicant is a hoTia fide farmer. 


Nursery Quarantines, 


The following nursery quarantines were in force on X Septembr^r 1946: — 

(1) Howden^a, Westville, Durban, on Eugenias (all), for circular purple 
scale. 

(2) Clark’s Nursery, Pretoria, on fruit trees, shrubs and palms (part), for 
pernicious, red, circular purple and ross scales. 
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Controlling the Maize Stalk-Borer 
with D*D*T* 

E. E. Anderssen, Entomologist, Pretoria. 

"Ft is most essential that the ravages of the maize stalk-borer should 

be checked this coming season. In some mealie lands the borer 
last year destroyed 90 per cent, of the crop and in others the crop was 
so damaged that it was not worth reaping at all, so that farmers 
simply turned their cattle on to it and used it for grazing. IFnder the 
present circumstances and in view of the world shortage of food, such 
losses cannot be tolerated. 

For this reason, therefore, the officers of the Division of Ento- 
mology carried out extensive tests last season with 5 per cent. D.D.T. 
talc powder used as a top-dressing against the stalk-borer larvae. 
These tests were first conducted in the laboratory and later in the 
field, and gave excellent results. Based on these results, the follow- 
ing recommendations are given, so that the maize stalk-borer may 
be kept in check this season. 

All stages of the larvae were found to be susceptible to the 
powder where applications had been applied and timed correctly. 
Weaker mixtures of the powder, down to per cent.D.D.T., were 
also found ellective, but until further notice, the 5 per cent, is 
recommended. 

Secret of Success. 

Timing the applications and dosing correctly is the secret of 
success and particular stress is thus laid on^ these two points. Only 
plants in the funnel stage of growth are suitable for treatment, but 
all plants in that stage, irrevspective of height, can be treated. ^ 

It must be remembered that the top-dressing treatment is only 
effective for checking the infestation that occurs through the funnel 
or top of the plants and not that which occurs through the side of 
the stalk. Early in the season almost all infestation takes place 
through the top. 

The amount of dust required per plant depends on the she, 
but it is safe to say that the minimum amount than can he applied 
in practice is all that is needed. Most of the dust falls into the 
funnel, but a little spills over the side and this slight overflow of 
dust on to the outer leaves around the funnel is an advantage. 

The amount of dust per morgen of plants need not exceed 15 lb. 
for best results, but, apart from the extra cost of the material, there 
is no harm in applying somewhat larger quantities. 

One labourer can treat three morgen and more of mealies per 
day, and the only equipment required is a fairly large container 
slung over the shoulder for holding the dust, and a scoop with a 
handle for applying it. 

The most suitable scoop to use is the type with upright sides, 
cylindrical, and to 2 inches in diameter, like a small milk tin. 
The depth is optional, but approximately 2| inches is sufficient. Such 
a scoop holds enough powder for a number of plants to be treated 
in succession as the operator moves from one plant to another down 
the row. Many other types of applicators were tested, indluding 
spoons and complicated machines.^ The spoon type of scoop was quite 
unsuitable, while the more expensive applicators had a number of dis- 
advantages, not least of which was the labour involved in using them. 
The scoop method is so simple that farmers will easily be able to 
devise something inexpensive and suitable from materials available 
on the farm, 

32 
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When to Apply D.D/r. 

It is accepted that tlie funnel stajifc of otowIIi of iiu' ineali(‘ 
plajit is the only suitable staple for making the application, and now 
it has to be decided when, during* the funnel stage, the to{)-di’(‘Ssing 
should commence. 

There are a number of considerations and ol^servaiice of these is 
exti‘emely important if the maximnm benetii is to be gained from tlu^ 
treatment. 1)J3.T. affords protection to pilants against larvae enter- 
ing ‘via the funnel, and the longer the period of luotcM't ion can 1)^^ 
extended, tlie better. The original infestation caused l)y moths (umu’g- 
ing in early spring shows up at random in the fi(d(l in the shape of 
iiitense “ speckled leaf symptoms, with ])lantK liavitig a yellow 
appearance and being severely stnnted. The “ sjK'ckhwl ap])eai‘an<'e 
is the result of larval feeding. Krom these siunieAl plants young* 
larvae migrate to new plants in the vicinity to enter via the funnnels 
of these other plants. Plants which become infested through migra- 
tion described above show fewer speckles, are not stun led in gi-owtlu 
and retain the healthy green foliage. It this migration is allowed 
to xuoceed for a week or ten days and the 5 per cent. ]).]). T. powder 
applied only then to every plant present, the period of pi’otcHdion 
will be extended to its maximum. 

This procedure of delaying treatment untiil the fii'sl migration 
of the larvae has occurred, is called a delayed action policy, but 
it must only be carried out if the grower is prepared to make regular 
and careful observations in his inealie lands, for oihtuwist‘ lu» may 
wait loo long before applying the dust and serious losses may r('sult. 
The object of this (hdayed action ’’ method is, th(M*i\Fore, lo extend 
the period of protection as long as povssible. 4die D.D.T. has itself 
a risidual action of from two U) three wcM'ks and this, a.dflcd to Un‘ 
period of delay, gives a total period of about live we(d{s during 
which the insect is ])i*evenied from doing serious damage and from 
developing a second generation of moths. 

It should be remembered tliai wbeu once larvacs Imve etjiered 
the plant other than via the funnel, then no amount of D.D/lk treat- 
ment to the funnel will be of any use. The great importance of 
making applications during the funnel stage of growth is thus (dear. 
The D.D.T, treatment remains effective for a consid(n*ahle time until 
the powder has moved to the outside of the growing foliage. 

Rain on D.D.T.-treated plants has a tendency to w^ash the powder 
back into the throats of the plants, and, unless rains are tori*ential, 
a reasonable amount of free moisture on the plants improves ratlier 
than reduces the efficacy of the treatment. 

Extensive feeding tests and chemical analyses have sliovvn that 
D.D.T. on maize, when used as advocated above, does not consti- 
tute a danger to stock. No harmful eifects on the plants were apparent 
nor was plant pollination upset in any noticeable manner. 

Infestation of treated lands wffiich were made perfectly free 
from borers and which have advanced beyond the funnel stage to 
form cobs, may occur from neighbouring lands where no treatment 
was applied. Such infestation in cobs and stalks is beyond treatment 
by top-dressing and the only way to prevent this is to co-operate 
and get your neighbour to treat his maize lands too. Growers should 
come together and make it their business to see that all maize is 
treated. It is only iri thi^ y^ay that the maize stalk-borer can be 
kept down. 

Handle D.D.T. like any other 'poison. 
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Selection of Poultry for Egg 
Production. 

A. M. Gericke, Department of Poultry Husbandry, Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pretoria. 

A HKill average egg production in the flock is an essential for 
a reasonald.e income on a poultry xarm. Low egg producers 
and non-prodiicorvS, conunonly referred to as culls are not 
profitable and their presence in a flock is detrimental for the following 
reasons : — 

1. If culls are retained the average egg production of the flock 
is reduced and less space is available tor the best egg producers. 

'd. Calks are poor egg producers because they cannot respond 
to optiinuni conditions of feeding and management. 

3. Culls may be carriers of disease and intestinal parasites 
and may play an important role in the transmission of disease and 
intestinal parasites to healthy individuals. By consuming insuf- 
ficient food for maintenance they very often starve themselves into 
a pitiful condition with the result that their carcases become unfit 
tor table purposes. 

Recognizing Poor Producers. 

Several methods of selection are known by which poor egg 
roducers can be recognized and eliminated from' the flock: — 

(1) Bod\fj confortnation , — In a poor egg producer the beak is weak 
and inclined to be narrow and straight. The head is narrow, the 
■eyes may be sunken in the head, the back may be round, and a 
general lack of body ca})aciiy is shown. 

- A good egg pj'oducer has a strong beak, a deep and broad 
head with prominent eyes, a broud and full chest, a broad flat 
back, a long keel and a good capa(*ity between the end of the 
breast bone and the pelvic bones, 

(2) Piginent^ition test . — By this test the best egg producers can 
be separated from the pour egg producers with a reasonable degree 
of accuray. The test can be applied to yellow-skinned breeds such 
as the White Leghorn, Wyandotte, Plymouth Rock and Rhode 
Island Red. Until the time when she lays her first egg, that 
is, when she is sexually mature, a yellow-skinned pullet in good 
(iondition exhibits a prominent yellow^ colour in various parts of 
the body. Reeding green feed and yellow mealies will intensify 
the yellow colour in the body and shanks as both products are good 
sources of xanthophyll or the j’-ellow colouring pigment. 

When a pullet commences laying, the yellow pigment, is no 
longer stored in the body but is transferred to the ovary for the 
formation of the egg yolk and various parts of the body become 
bleached as the result of an oxidation process and the reabsorption 
of pigment by the blood stream. The bleaching occurs in a definite 
order, that is, anus , eyelids, earlobes, beak and shanks. For 
selection, the bleaching of the anus, beak and shanks are of the 
most practical value. The complete bleaching of the anus indicates 
that a hen has laid from 3 to 8 eggs; the total bleaching of the beak 
shov^\s a production of approximately 15 to 30 eggs; and the loss 
of colour in the shanks indicates a production period of approxi- 
mately 4 to 6 months or longer. Bleaching of the shanks can 
therefore be used for estimating egg production over a long period 
{persistency of laying). 
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Wlieii a bird slops laying’, the yellow <‘olonr reappears in the 
different parts of the ]>o(ly in the same order tus the hUaudiing* 
occurred, Init the yellow colour reappears more rapidly. Jfcms 
exhibitmg a yellow colour in the shanks during the spring* a,nd 
summer moiitlxs (September to Ue(*ember) are usually poor egg 
producers and these sliould be culled. If hens do not lay at a high 
rate in the spring or normal productive period, it is obvious tliat 
their annual egg produciiou will be low. 

(3) MouUinfj , — It is well known that hens shed their old 
feathers and grow new feathers each year. This is a physiological 
process defined as motdiing. The shedding of the old feathers 
occurs in a definite order, viz. neck, back, breast, flal'F, tail and 
wings. For estimating annual egg production the moulting of the 
primary feathers, usually "10 in number, growing at tlnx outside 
edge of the wings, is of great importaJi(*c. The long Aving feathers 
of flights are divided into two setdions, namely, ihe ])rimary and 
secondary feathers, and lliese are separated by tin' axial feailier 
or small wing feather. In a slow or regular moult, 0 Aveeks ai'e 
allowed for the prinxary feather next to the axial feailier to gTOw 
to maturity, and 2 Aveeks for each additional mature feailier. 
With 10' primary feathers in the wing it would take a sIoav moiilier 
24 weeks to groAv her neAV feathers. In a rapid nioulicu’ the 
shedding of the feathers is irregular, that is, the primary feathers 
are not shed one at a time as in the slow moulter, but 2, 3, 4 
and 5 feathers are lost simultaneously. Hence the rapid moulter 
sheds her old feaihers much more rapidly than the sIoav monitor 
and her non-produciive period is usually much shorler than that 
of the slow moulter. Loav egg producc'rs and high egg” productws 
require approximai.ely tin? same time to groAV their mnv feathers, 
but high producers shod their old feaihers much inort* rruiidly than 
low producers. 

For selection it is important that (he different groups of 
moulters should he recognised: — 

(а) Fahe or partial vionlL, — A partial moult frequently occurs 
in pullets during April, May and June, AAdien they shed only the 
neck feathers. Early hatched and sometimes late hatched piillets 
may go into a partial moult as a result of unfavourable environ- 
mental influences such as a reduction in the daily light period 
during the autumn, low Avinter temperatures, sudden changes in 
the ration, transfer from one run to another, colds, chicken-pox 
and* various other abnormalities. The partial moult in pullets 
normally occurs when second-year hens are in a complete moult, 
and hence egg preduction is Ioav in the late autumn and early 
winter months. As the date of hatching and number of days to 
sexual maturity have such an important influence on a partial 
moult and the cessation of egg production, hatching dates should 
be regulated to fall within the period July to September each year. 

(б) Late moulters (March and April) are better egg producers 
than early moulters (November, December and January), 

(o) Hens laying and moulting at the same time are excellent 
egg producers. They usually moult slowly, but are exceptional 
cases. Hens which stop laying and moult slowly are low egg 
producers, whereas those which moult quickly are good egg 
producers. 



Selection of Poultry foe Egg Puoduction. 


Tte moulting* test can be applied to all breeds and varieties 

of fowls, whereas the pigmentation test can be applied only te 

yellow-skinned breeds and varieties. These tests can be applied 
successfully at the end of the first year of egg production, that 
is, in March and April. At this time of the year the hens may 

be divided into three groups, namely, (1) breedmg hens, (2) hens 

which can be kept for another year, an (3) culls. 

(4) Shigle-pen testing and trapnesting. — To ensure actual egg 
records of individual birds, pullets are often placed in single pens, 
or trapnests are installed in laying houses. By these systems oi* 
testing for egg production, details can be obtained of the distribu- 
tion and rate of egg production during different periods of the 
laying year. Before hens are tested, they are sexually selected for 
breed characteristics and vigour. Owing to the expense involved 
in constructing single pens or trapnests, it does not pay the poultry 
breeder to test hens which have disqualifying characteristics. Im 
single pens of approximately 3 feet by G feet one light and one 
heavy breed pullet can be placed. Tbe eggs are easily recognized 
by the colour of the egg shell. Light breeds with white earlobes 
laj^ white-shelled eggs, and heavy breeds with red earlobes lay 
brown or tinied-sheried eggs. The eggs of each bird are recorded 
daily. 

(5) Short periods of egg prodtiction as criteria for predicting 
annual egg production. 

Owing to the labour involved, trapnesting is not a ^ popular 
system of testing on the average poultry farm, but it is of 
importance for the breeding of high-producing egg strains and 

strains with resistance to disease, lai*ge egg size and lack of 
broodiness. 

Trapnesting for short periods has long been recognized as an 
important measure in estimating annual egg production. If trap- 
nesting is conducted during a four-monthly winter period and 

during the last month of the aiitumn period, the poultry breeder 

has a reliable system of selecting the best egg producers for breeding 
purposes. This short period of testing is of value due to the 

fact that there is an important relationship between winter and 
annual egg production. It has been found that the highest winter 
producers are also the highest annual producers. Egg production 
during the spring period is not nearly as accurate^ a basis for 
predicting annual production as is winter production. In the 
spring period even low egg producers may lay at a remarkable rate, 
but during the winter and autumn periods they are much less 
consistent in egg production than high egg producers. 

By this system of selection egg size need not to he sacrificed. 
Pullets which lay small eggs three months after the date ^ of the 
first egg should not be selected for breedingpurposes even if they 
lay 200 or more eggs in the first year. Hens which go broody, 
should be marked with a distinctive band so that they can he 
recognized when birds are selected for breeding purposes. In light 
breeds, broodiness is a serious defect, and broody hens should he 
culled, w^hereas in heavy breeds one broody period per hen^ per 
year can be allowed. The majority of breeders cull such birds, 
but it has been established that hi’oody birds lay at a higher rate 
in the winter than non-broody hens. Therefore it would perhaps 
be advisable to cull only hens which exhibit two or more hroodj 
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periodvS per year. Tlie criterion for culling l)roo(1y liens \yill 
, depend largely upon the number of non-productive days (x^yurring' 
during each broody period and the number oL‘ eggs laid in the 
winter. 

(6) Progeny testing . — This test refers to the estimation of an 
individuaPs value as a breeder by means of the performance of its 
progeny. Progeny testing can be determined by trapnesting or 
single-pen testing of the daughters.^ If trapnes^s and single pens 
are not available, a reliable estimate can be obtained of the 
breeding worth of each sire by placing his daughters in a separate 
house and recording their daily average production. For a 
comparative test of various sires this method is of definite valiuu 

No matter which method of testing is adopted, it is iinportant 
that the daughters should he a representative sample of the inaiing. 
With 6 daughters per dam a highly reliable estimate can be 
obtained of the dam’s transmitting ability. Witb (> daughters 
per dam bred from a minimum of 4 clams a reliable estimate can 
be obtained of the transmitting ability of a sire. 

Unfortunately the progeny test cannot always he determined 
accurately because dams do not produce the same number of vigorous 
pullets, and the poultry breeder lias to be satisfied with a <iom])arison 
of egg records from unequal . numbers of daughters. Owing to 
such limiting factors as differences in fertility and hatchability of 
eggs and rearability of chicks, the breeder must sometimes compare 
dams represented by the egg records of 1, 2 and ^ daughters per 
dam. Owing to the fact that egg production is doicrniined by 
hereditary factors as well as environmental infliuuuies, ii. is clear 
that the transmitting ability of the parents can he ('ahailated with 
greater accuracy when a large, rather than a small number of 
daughters are tested. 

The egg records of the sisters of a sire ami dam are also of 
definite value in breeding for a high averagi‘ egg production. 
According to Godfrey (1946) the egg-j^roduction records of all of 
a cockerel’s full sisters and half sisters with a minimum of 20 
give a significant measure to use in predicting his daughters’ 
performance. This method is most useful for selecting hens as 
breeders, but in the selection of breeding cockerels tbeir sisters’ 
egg records have not been completed by the time the cockerels 
are to be mated. The cockerels must therefore be selected on an 
incomplete family record, or they must be kept until the second 
year before being mated. It may further be noted that second- 
year birds are most valuable for breeding a strain resistant to 
disease, because birds of this age have given proof of livability. 

In Table I the egg records are given of surviving sisters in the 
first laying year. 

From Table I^ it will be seen that the birds in Group A 
are definitely superior to those in group B for breeding purposes. 
It is also fairly obvious that the individual egg record of a bird 
may be altogether misleading if the family records are not available. 
If 7 or 8 daughters are bred by a dam and only 3 or 4 are 
trapnested for ^1 year, the breeder may have completely unreliable 
information on the breeding value of the dam and, furthermore, 
it will not be possible to evaluate correctly either the daughters 
' m ',th6, sons. . 
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Table, I. — Ef)(f records of full sisters. 


Group. 

No. of 
.sisters 
tested. 

Fruduetioii 
of liigliost 
pi’odiieer. 

Number 

culled. 

No. which 
died. 

Number 

\\hich 

.siirvied. 

Average 
production 
of survivors. 

A.... 

S 

2()0 



8 

228 


7 

218 

1 

— 

(> 

204 


S 

212 

— 

1 

7 

190 , 

B.... 

S 

221 

2 

1 

4 

no 


7 

2B() 

] 

2 

4 

134 


7 

220 

__ 

2 

4 

101 


Mu oiler and Hull (PI4G) sliowotl that a little over 30 daughters 
were a(lc<j[uat(‘ for l.esting* the viability of a sire’s progeny when 
the mortality in the po])u]ation ranged from 37 to 53 per cent. 
With a lower mortality a greater number of daughters is necessary 
for the differentiation of sires. The same workers indicated that 
the number of daug‘ht(;rs needed tor tests of egg production is 
much smalltu’ than that required for tests of viability. Six 
daughters with coinjileted re('ords appear to be adequate for tests 
of dams for ability to transmit egg ])roduction. 

In Michigan tarm flocks it was found that flocks having the 
highest mortality among growing (diicks to 24 weeks of age are 
also inclined to ha,V(i the highest laying-flock mortality. In Table 
IF the data of K, T7 Wright, Michigan Experiment Station (1938b 
also quoted by dull (1943), a.r(‘ givcm : — 

Table IF.- - in chief's nod hens. 


PcMTCTitaj^o cliif'k mc>rLilit,\ tc» 24 wwks. 


Pereontago mortality it» l.iyiag tlo<‘k. 


7-0 

14-0 

27-7 


7-a 

15*2 

28*2 


These results clearly demonstrate that chick mortality should 
he kept as low as possible. Pullets in the first laying year very 
often die before they have actually paid for feed costs ^ and 
ot.her expenses incurred during the rearing and growdng periods. 
In the Union large ninubcrs of chicks die each year. Witli good 
management mortality can be considerably reduced because far too 
many clucks die as a result of overheating and chilling. 

Results of Study at A.R.L, Pretoria. 

At the Agricultural Research Institute a study was made of the 
influence of mortality and culling on the distribution of egg 
production in the first laying year. In this investigation the egg 
records of 3,942 White Leghorn and 926 Australorp hens were 
analysed. The monthly distribution of egg production in White 
Leghorns and Aiistralorps is given in Table III. Prom the table 
it will be seen that the birds w’ere divided into 4 groups. 
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(A) Egg production of all liens trapnested. 

(B) Egg production of all liens minus the number of eggs 
laid by bens until tlie time of tbeir death. 

(C) Egg production of all hens minus the egg production of 
culls until the time of their removal from the flock. 

(D) Egg production of all hens minus the production of hens 
irMch died and those which 'vrere culled. 

It should be explained that the culls were removed from the 
Sock at regular intervals, and they can be grouped as (a) hens 
which never laid eggs, and (6) poor egg producers. It is accepted 

if the culls had not been removed, a large number would have 
died at a later date because they are generally less resistant to 
disease than average and high egg producers. 

Hens lay a certain number of eggs until the time that they 
become sick and die. The number of eggs will depend upon how 
soon they die after they have been placed in the laying house. In 
the case of an infectious disease the hens may die in large numbers 
within a few days, a week or month. In this study the birds died 
sporadically during different periods of the year. These figures 
should therefore supply useful information on the monthly distribu- 
tion of eggs in an unculled and a culled flock. 

In Table IV a summary is given of the egg production of the 
4 groups of hens mentioned above, and of the average increase in 
the number of eggs laid if culls and those which died are eliminated 
from' consideration at the commencement of the production year. 
Unfortunately is cannot he determined in advance which birds will 
be culls and which birds will die. Therefore sound breeding, 
feeding and management are so essential in order to keep the 
percentage mortality and culls at a low level. 

From Table IV it will be seen that the average mortality was 
12-5 per cent, in Atistralorps and 14*8 per cent, in White Leghorns. 
The average reduction in the flocks due to mortality and culling 
varied from 37*7 per cent, in Wliite Leghorns to 34*3 per cent, 
in Australorps, and the average increase in production in the 
remaining birds represented from 42 -G to 37'() eggs per bird 
respectively. 

In Figures 1 and 2 a graphical distribution is given of the 
percentage monthly egg production of the 4 groups of birds in 
each breed. The diagrams show that the percentage monthly 
production increased from April to August in Australorps and from 
April to September in White Leghorns, and that it was followed 
hj a decrease until the production at the end of the laying year 
was lower than at the beginning of the year. 

The percentage egg production will vary in different flocks due 
to such factors as breeding, housing, feeding, management and 
date of hatching. Early-hatched pullets (April and May) usually 
moult in the winter period, and their rate of egg production at the 
eomraencement of the laying year will probably be lower than that 

the flocks studied at the Experimental Farm, where pullets 
are usually hatched in July, August and September. In a recent 
investigation, the replts showed fairly definitely that, for reliable 
progeny tests, Batching dates should be regulated so as to fall in 
two ^successive months of the above period of three months. For the 
raising of stud cockerels early hatching is of definite value as 
these birds will be mature when required for mating. 

If mortality is reduced tod culls are eliminated at regular 
intervals, the feed costs for the production of eggs will he lower 

more economical. The shortage, and high cost, of poultry feed 



Selection of Poultry Egg pROPtrcxioiy. 

are important reasons why cnlls should be eliminated regularly, 
and poultry farmers must acquaint themselves with the best methods 
of selection so that this knowledge can be applied. 



Eggs are rich in vitamin A and riboflavin ^the latter is grow&- 
promoting vitamin), and hence eggs are classified as a protective 
food. Eggs are also a good source of vitamin D, iron and proteiaa, 
and therefore the economical^ production of such a valuable fool 
must be encouraged and maintained in any progressive country. 
In the United States of America it is estimated that the per capita 
consumption it at present 400 eggs per annum as compared witt 
290 in pre-war days. 
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For ilie future welfare of ilie poultry iiidurttrv, only reliable 
og'g producers should he kept. Egg's of high quuliiy mmi be 
produced and marketed and the excessive production of day-old 
chicks from immature and weak flocks should be eliminated. 
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The Cost of Egg Production, 

1944/45. 

A* R. Havemann, Division of Economics and Markets/'* 

During 1945 an investigation into the production costs of eggs 
was carried out by the Division of Economics and Markets. Tlie 
findings are given below. 

The* investigation was limited to specialized poultry farms 
around Cape Town in tbe western Cape Province, around the Rand 
and Pretoria in the Transvaal and mainly around Pietermaritzburg 
and near Port Shepstone in Natal. 

Of the total of 140 poultry farmers visited, 73 were in a position 
to supply data which could be used for the calculation of costs.. The 
remainder conld not furnish the more important data or accurate 
figures. Only, a few farmers could furnish accurate data in connec- 
tion with the number of laying hens throughout the year ; consequently 
no calculations per hen could be made in the investigation. For this 
reason the costs were calculated per dozen eggs produced. 

The year during which the investigation was made, was more 
CT less representative of a normal egg-production season, and covers 
the period January to December 1944 in the western Cape Province 
and March 1944 to February 1945 in the Transvaal and Natal. 


Table I . — Capital inveziment in specialized poultry fanning : 
1944/45; average per unit. 


Item. 

W.P. 

Rand. 

Natal. 

Throo areas 
together. 

Land for fowls. — 

Moigen 

12*7 

1*3 

1*7 

6*3 

Vain© 

£867-5 

£367-8 

£131*9 

£484*0 

Fercentage of total 

11*2 

8*6 

6*6 

9*8 

Bnildings, runs and water supply 
for fowls 

£3,305*3 

£1,930-9 

£791*7 

£2,136*3 

Percentage of total... 

42*7 

1 45*3 

39-5 

43*3 

Total fixed capital for fowls 

£4,172*8 

: £2,298*7 

£923-6 

£2,620*3 

Ferc«atage of total 

53*9 

53*9 

46-1 

53*1 

Movable equipment for fowls. . . . 

£737-9 

£476-9 

£330-2 

£537*6 

Percentage of total 

9*5 

11-2 

16*5 

10*9 

Pbwfe.. 

£2,834*5 

£1,489-4 

£749*1 

£1,777*6 

periBeniage of total 

36*6 

34-9 

37*4 

36*0 

Geaki> Total 

£7,745*2 

£4,265*0 

£2,002-9 

£4,935*5 

Percentage of total 

XOO 

100 

100 

100 



” ' ■ ■ ■ ■ " “ ■■■' 




* The following members of the Division of Economics and Markets assisted 
m field work in connection with the investigation: Messrs. G. J. 0. TTvs. 
J. Uys,, N. A. B. Bestbier, A. B. C. Nel and J. le R. Retief. 



The Cost of Egg Production, 1944-45 . 

Alilioiigli the sale of fresh eggs constitutes a very important 
source of income for all poultry farmers concerned in this investiga- 
tion, not all the farming concerns were operated with a view mainly 
to egg-production.. In 40 out of a total of 73 cases, the main object 
was egg-production, wdiile the remaining 33 concerns were concen- 
trated on the production of day-old chicks and, occasionally, breeding 
birds, in addition to egg-production. Separate calculations of costs 
were therefore made for farmers who sold no day-old chicks, and for 
those who did. 


Capital Investment. 

In Table I, the average capital investment is given p^^r poultry 
farm for each of the areas, and for the three areas taken together. 

Erom Table I it appears that a little more than half of the total 
capital was invested in land and permanent improvements, the greater 
part of which comprised buildings, runs and water supply. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent, of the total capital was invested in permanent 
improvements and fowls and 20 per cent, in land and movable equip* 
ment. 

Cost of E gg-Productio7i and Discussion of Cost Items. — Table 
II indicates the gross cost of egg-production for all the poultry farms, 
including those selling day-old chicks. These figures refer only to 
the cost of prodiudng eggs, irrespective of what happens to them 
after production, i.e. whether they are sold as fresh eggs or hatching 
eggs, or whether they go to the incubator for the production of day- 
old chicks. These costs were calculated by charging against the 
total egg-production all costs incurred by the enterprise, with the 
exception of costs incidental to the production of day-old chicks for 
sale (such as hatching and marketing costs). The production of 
day-old chicks was therefore regarded as a separate branch of poultry 
fanning. 

Permanent Improrements in connection with egg-production in- 
clude the following : fowl runs built of brick, galvanized iron, sacking 
or any other material, movable houses, wire fences, store rooms, feed 
rooms, water supply units, and all nests, hoppers, heating apparatus, 
etc., attached to buildings. 

In the case of improvements such as store-rooms,' water supply 
units, etc., which are not exclusively used by fowls, an allocated 
value was charged against the poultry farming enterprise. Similarly 
the capital invested in incubators and incubator rooms, and charged 
against egg-production, is in proportion to the number of day-old 
chicks iept by the farmer for supplementing his own flocks. 

Wherever possible, the cost of erecting the fixed improvements 
was obtained and, after allowing for wear and tear, taken as the 
value of the investment. Where erection costs could not be obtained, 
a conservative valuation was made. 
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Tiik C^’ost of Egg Peoduction, 1944 - 45 . 


Tile (‘ost of pemnuient iinpro\"emeiiis is as follows, per dozen 
oo-o*s produced : 


Tauli^ III . — Fixed Improvements in E g g-P rodiiciion : 
Interest, Depreciation, and Repairs, in Pence per Dozen Eggs 
Prodii cedi 1 944 / 45 . 


Item. 

W.P. 

Rand. 

Xatal. 

Three areas 
together. 


cl. 

d. 

d. 

cl. 

rntoroHt 

1*09 

1-50 

1*09 

1-21 

Deprooiatioii 

0-88 

0-91 

O-OO 

0-87 

Repairs 

0-27 

0-38 

0-23 

0-30 

Totai 

2*24 ' 

2*79 

1-98 

2-38 







The cost of fixed iiuprovenients in respect of all three items 
viz., interest, depreciation and repairs., is highest on the Rand, 
probably becuunse im})rovements are more expensive and the produc- 
tion of eggs per cilOO ])ernianent iinprovcineuts is lower than in the 
other areas, viz., 799 dozen per .-£100 permanent improvements on 
the iiand us against 1102 dozen in tlie western Cape Province and 
1096 dozen in Natal. 

Movable Eqaipinent.—Yhe <ai])iial investment in movuble equip- 
ment in poultry fanning includes the purchase price or estimated 
value of movable feed Jioppers, watiT containers, nests, perches, 
stoves and otinu* movable heating ajiparatus, e'^gg boxes and baskets, 
all movable crates for the transport of fowls and the isolation of broody 
or sick birds, incubators, spades, brooms, wheelbarrows, etc. 

Foivis , — The invest meut in fowls is obtained by taking tlie 
average of the value of tlie Hock at the beginning and at the end of the 
year. The numbers and value of fowls at the end of the year could be 
obtained in all cases, but figures for the beginning of the year were 
not accurate and were based on an estimate made by the farmer. 

Feed . — In the year under discussion poultry farmers, almost 
without exception, bought all their poultry feed. In Natal there 
were isolated cavses of farmers who jiroduced a portion of their feed, 
especially their cereal requhements. For the. rest they produced 
only green feed, and there are farmers who purchased even this com- 
modity. The home-produced feed was taken at farm value or at an 
estimated value. In the three areas together, however, more than 
97 per cent, of all feed was purchased. 

Labour,— In comparison with other branches of farming, 
poultry farming as a rule requires less, yet more regular daily 
labour. The larger poultry farms generally employ European 
foremen, the smaller units being managed by the farmers them- 
selves, often with a minimum amount of hired labour. Out of 
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a total of 73 farms, 20, of whict 11 are situated in the western 
Cape Province, employed European labourers, most of them being 
foremen. Where labourers performed other work in addition to 
the duties incidental to poultry farming, the allocated cost w^as 
charged against the poultry concern. Similarly unpaid labour by 
members of the farmer’s family, calculated according to normal 
scales, was debited to the poultry farm. 

General exfenses . — These include a number of smaller items in 
connection with poultry farming, such as the cost of medicines, 
blood tests, disinfectants, stationery, periodicals, association and 
registration fees, telephone, milling fees, insurance, assessment 
rates, bank fees, fuel for power and heating purposes, bookkeeping 
fees, and other smaller unspecified expenses. 

Farm, and hired transjJort includes all transport expenses 
incurred by the farmer himself in connection with his lopy, 
delivery van, motor car or animal-drawn vehicle as well as hired 
transport by road or rail. 

Foud purchases . — All purchases of chicks and fowls during the 
year were charged against egg-production. 

Hatching costs . — Ail expenses in connection with the hatching 
of day-old chicks, i.e. capital investment, labour, fuel, etc., w^ere 
calculated separately and charged against the total number of day- 
old chicks hatched. That portion of the total hatching costs charged 
against egg-production is in proportion to the number of day-old 
chicks kept by the farmers from their own production to raise for 
themselves. Thus the e^-producing flock bears the hatching 
costs of day-old chicks kept for maintaining the flock. The 
hatching costs of day-old chicks sold, are met from the sum realized 
by these chicks. 

Calculation of 7iet cost of egg-production . — In order to obtain 
the net costs of production, certain credits which are inseparably 
connected wutli egg-production, are deducted the gross costs. 


Table IV . — Calctilation of net cost egg-production in pence per 
dozen eggs produced. 


Item. 

W.P. 

Hand. 

' 

Natal, 

Three areas 
together. 

Number of cases ! 

25 

31 

17 

73 

Egg-production, dozen | 

875,68S 

450,659-3 

139,514-1 

1,465,858-4 

Credits — ^ 

Pence per 
dozen. 

Pence per 
dozen. 

Pence per 
dozen. 

Pence per 
dozen. 

(1) Breeding birds sold 

— 

0-52 

1*01 

0-26 

(2) Table birds sold 

12-47 

3-56 

3-86 

8-91 

(B) Fowls used on farm 

0-12 

0-17 

0*28 

0-15 

(4) JManure sold 

0-49 

0*13 

0*44 

0-38 

(5) Empty bags sold 

0-33 

0-23 

0-48 

0-82 

(6) Increase in value of flock. , 

3-30 

0-35 

2-16 

2-27 

Total cbedits 

16-71 

4-96 

8-23 ' 

12-29 

Gross costs. 

37-27 

28-82 

30-08 

33-99 

12-'29 

Credits. 

16*71 

4-96 

8-23 

Net costs 

^ — — ^ 

20-56 

23-86 

21-86 

21-70 



The Cost op Egg Production , 1944-45. 

Discussion of Credits. 

Breeding birds. — Allliougli an attempt was made to exclude 
farmers wIlo are concerned mainly witk the breeding and sale of 
breeding cocks and hens, data were unavoidably obtained from a 
few farmers who sold breeding birds. In these cases it was 
impossible to seperate the costs of breeding from those of egg- 
prodxiction. vSales of breeding birds were therefore charged 
against egg-production ns a credit. 

Table birds sold (killed or alive) include cockerels which are 
raised from day-old clucks up to a certain age, and old, non- 
producing culled laying birds. The comparitively high figure 
representing ibis iiem in ilio case of the western Cape Province, 
must be as(*ribed to tlie fact that in this area farmers concentrate 
mainly on Ihe heavy breeds such as Ausiralorps. The proportion 
of main bi’eeds in the wesi(‘rn Cape Province is approximately as 
follows : 45 per cent. Australorps ; .43 per cent. Australorp x 

White Leghorn ; 10 per cent. White Leghorns and 2 per cent. Rhode 
Island Reds. On the Rand, White Leghorns total approximately 
85 per cent., and in Natal more than 70 per cent, of the flocks. 

Increase in xalue of flock . — The increase in value of, the flock 
was calculated by deducting the value as at the beginning of the 
year from that as at the end of the first year. As already mentioned, 
some farmers (*oul(l not accurately state the number and value of their 
birds at' the Ijeginning of the year from the value at the end of the 
year. As already mentioned, some farmers could not accurately 
state the number and value of their birds at the beginning of the year, 
and consequently the relative figures represent an estimate made by 
the farmers. 

The increase in value of fowls during the year must be 
attributed mainly to expansion. If the number of birds in a flock 
is kept fairly constant, the farmer will buy approximately the same 
number of day-old chicks or pullets every year to replace culls 
or losses through mortality. Where expansion is to take place, 
however, the farmer raises more day-old chicks or buys more pullets 
than are needed to replace culls or losses. In such cases the extra 
expense entailed by the raising of chicks or the keeping of pullets was 
included in the general expenses, and since the chicks and pullets 
were due to commmence laying only during the following season, 
they represent, except in so far as they increased in value due to 
growth, a liability during the year of the investigation. The same 
value per bird was taken at the beginning and at the end of the year; 
consequently a change in total value means a change in the total 
number of fowls. 

Net cost of egg-production : (a) with and (6) without commercial 
day-old chick production, — As already mentioned, separate calcula- 
tions of egg-production costs were made for poultry farmers who 
sold day-old chicks and for those who did not. In Table V the 
comparative costs are given: — , 
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Profit per dozen fresh eggs sold , — Tlie following table reflects 
the income as well as the profit per dozen fresh eggs sold, for all 
farmers in each of the three areas. 


Table VI . — Average income and profit per dozen fresh eggs sold, 
for all farmers: 1944/45. 


1 

Item. 

W.P. 

Rand. 

Natal. 

1 

Three areas 
together. 

Number of cases 

25 

806,368 

£95,020-0 

28 -28(1. 

20 -sod. 

31 

405,876 

£46,526-2 

27 -Sid. 
23*86d. 

17 

120,085 

£13,340-0 

26-66d. 

21-85d. 

73 

1,332,329 

£164,885-2 

27-90d. 

21-70d. 

Fresli eggs sold, dozen ' 

Value of fresh eggs sold 

Value per dozen fresh eggs sold. . 
Net cost per dozen 

Profit per dozen fresh eggs sold . . 

7-72d. 

3*65d. 

4 -Sid. 

0*20d. 


Financial Result of Farming as a Whole. 

Up to this point, all expenses have been calculated per dozen 
eggs produced, and profit per dozen eggs sold. The financial out- 
come of poultry farming as a whole will now be analyzed. 

In table VII the average operators’ earnings per farm are 
shovm for all farmers, and in table VIII the average operators' 
earnings ^ per farm are shown separately for farmers who go in for 
commercial day-old chick production and for those who do not. 


Table VII . — Average operators' earnings per farm for all poultry 

farmers 1944/45. 


Item. 

W.P. 

Rand. 

Natal. 

1 

Three areas 
together. 

Number of cases 

25 

31 

17 

73 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Gross costs 

5,127 

1,577 

966' 

2,650 

Credits 

2,460 1 

311 

293 

1,042 

Net coats ... 

2,667 

1,266 

673 

1,608 

Income 

4,400 

1,794 

1,054 

2,514 

Net costs 

2,667 

1,266 

673 

1,608 

Net income.... . 

1,733 

628 

381 

906 

Interest 

385 

212 

100 

245 

Operator’s Earnings 

1,348 

316 

281 

661 


' During the year under discussion poultry farmers in the western 
Cape Province totalled an average of £1,348 in operators’ earnings 
.per farm as against £316 on the Rand and £281 in Natal. 



The Cost of Egg Production, 1944-45 . 


Table VIII. — Total income, gross costs, total credits, net income, 
interest and operator’s earnings for poultry farms with and without 
a day-old chick-industry: 1944/45:' Average per farm. 


Item 

Egg producers. 


Commercial day-old 
chick producers. 


W.P. 

Rand. 

Natal. 

Three 

areas 

toge- 

tber. 

1 W.P. Rand. Natal. 

Three 

areas 

toge- 

ther. 

Number of cases 

Item 

14 I 

17 1 
1 

9 

40 

11 

14 

8 

33 

Income from : — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Fresh eggs 

2,231 

1,320 

955 

1,557 

5,798 

1,720 

593 

2,806 

Hatching eggs 

48 

77 

— 

49 

22 

28 

34 

27 

Infertile eggs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

1 

— 

7 

Day-old chicks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,262 

527 

538 

775 

Total income 

2,279 

1,397 

955 

1,606 

7,101 

2,276 

1,165 

3,615 

Gross costs; — 









Feed 

2,012 

787 

606 

1,175 

4,510 

1,137 

656 

2,145 

Labour 

395 

140 

99 

220 

1,916 

326 

138 

810 

Fowl purchases 

107 

140 

46 

107 

147 

28 

4 

62 

Transport 

150 

85 

54 

101 

644 

123 

54 

246 

General expenses 

98 

61 

48 

71 

299 

103 

60 

158 

Depreciation 

120 

50 

34 

71 

231 

89 

44 

125 

Repairs 

23 

10 

5 

16 

96 

39 

11 

51 

Hatching eggs bought 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

8 

28 

21 

Hatching and sale of day-old 

28 



12 

146 

84 

50 


chicks 

2 

4 

97 

Total gross costs. . . 

2,933 

1,281 

896 

1,773 

7,920 

1,937 

1,045 

3,715 

Credits : — 






70 

73 

48 

Brooding birds sold 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Table birds sold.. 

1,038 

190 

132 

474 

2,815 

248 

133 

1,076 

Manure sold 

54 

5 

5 

22 

96 

11 

27 

43 

Empty bags sold 

34 

12 

18 

21 

06 

16 

14 

32 

Fowls for homo consumption. 

17 

10 

9 

12 

18 

11 

10 

13 

Eggs for home consumption. 

19 

6 

10 

11 

22 

16 

12 

17 

Increase in value of flock. . . 

698 

13 

29 

222 

333 

30 

125 

154 

Total credits 

1,760 

235 

203 

762 

3,350 

402 

394 

1,383 

Gross costs 

2,93.3 

1,281 

896 


7,920 

1,937 

1,046 

3,716 

Credits 

1,700 

235 

203 

702 

3,360 

402 

394 

1,383 

Net costs 

1,173 

1,046 

693 

1,011 

4,670 

1,635 

661 

2,332 

Income 

2,279 

1,397 

955 

1,606 

7,101 

2,276 

1,165 

3,615 

Net costs 

1,173 

1,046 

693 

1,011 

4,570 

1,535 

651 

2,332 

Net income 

1,100 

351 

262 

595 

2,531 

741 

514 

1,283 

Interest 

257 

150 

73 

170 

647 

286 

130 

335 

Operator’s earnings 

849 

201 

189 

425 

L984 

455 

384 

948 


Average production costs of day-old chicks hatched and day-old 
chicks sold and profit on day-old chicks sold. — Table IX reflects 
the average production costs per day-old cbick hatcbed and per 
day-O'ld chick sold, as well as the profit per day-oW chick sold. In 
the case of ” Egg producers ”, the average production costs are given 
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only in respect of day-old ckicks hatclied. since no day-old cliicks 
were sold. In the group Day-old chick producers the average 
production costs of both day-old chicks hatched and day-old chicks 
sold are given. Expenses in connection with the latter include costs 
incidental to the sale of the chicks, such as packing and transport. 

Table IX . — Frocluction costs of day-old clucks hatched^ and day-old 
chicks sold, and profit per day-old chick sold: 1944/45; average 

per farm.. 


ClroiiT) 

Egg-produccrs. j 

Commercial day-old 
chick ])roducoH. 





Three 




Three 

Item 

W.P. 

Rand. 

N'atal. 

areas 

W.P. 

Rand. 

Natal. 

areas 





toge- 




togc. 



1 


ther. 




tlier. 

Number of cases 

14 

17 

9 

40 

11 

14 

8 

33 

Eggs to incubator (dozen) 

531 

30 

IK) 

225 

4,974 

2,054 

1,087 

2,939 

Net costs of own eggs in in- 









cnbator £ 

37-6 

3-4 

14-2 

17-8 

53) '2 

214-0 

104*0 

307*5 

Cost of piircbased batching-eggs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32-0 

8-0 

27*8 

20 S 

Hatching costs (fuel, labour, 









interest, repairs, capital depre- 









ciation) £ 

45*1 

3-2 

7-3 

18-8 

144 •(> 

100*7 

54*0 

100*7 

Total, eggs and hatcliing costs. 

82-7 

6-0 

21-5 

3()-0 

700 -8 

328*7 

247*0 

435*0 

Credits : infertile eggs sold — £ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18-4 

1-0 


0-0 

Net egg and hatching costs. . 

82-7 

6-0 

21*5 

36 '0 

088*4 

327*7 

217*0 

428*4 

Number of chicks hatched. . . . 

4,325 

337 

713 

1,818 

39,154 

13,439 

n.wM 

21,542 

Percentage chicks hatched from 









eggs in incubator 

(iS 

80 

51 

()7 

00 

55 

57 

02 

Cost per day-old chick d. 

4-59 

4-70 

7*24 

4 '83 

4-22 

5*85 

5*15 

4*77 

Number of day-old chicks sold ' 








22,209 

9,559 

8,052 

13,570 

Production costs of day-old 









chicks sold..*. £ 









454-7 

239*7 

189*8 

290*3 

Costs incidental to sale of day- 









old chicks sold £ 









41-2 

13*1 

14*9 

22*9 

Cost of production and sale of 









day-old chicks £ 

— 



— 



495-9 

252 *8* 

204*7 

322*2 

Cost of production and sale per 









day-old chick. d 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5*34 

0'35 

5*68 

5*70 

Income from day-old chicks 









sold £ 









1,262 

527 

538 

775 

Income per day-old chick sold . d. 

— 



— 



13-60 

13*23 

14-92 

13*70 

Cost per day-old chick sold. . .d. 





— 



6-34 

6*35 

5-68 

6*70 

Profit per day-old chick sold...d. 

— 

— 



8-26 

6*88 

9-24 

‘8*00 
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IN Sorm Ai-kk’a 


The Handling of Milk and Cream 
on the Farm/ 

(Division of Dairying.) 

XL The Farm Separator. 

TF tile ol)je(‘i of ihc fanner is to produce creain, then a separator 
is necessary. The old settino-.pan ” methods are onl-of-date and 
([iiiie unsuiiahh^ in a hoi country wliere it is so essential io produce 
a first-gTaile cream. Many inacliines are on the market. A cheap 
machine is dear a,t any jirice. 

PTinciplc,^ of Scparohon . — The constituents of milk vary in 
weight, the hutho’fat being* llie lightest. By subjecting the milk 
to centrifugal foi‘(^e, 1he lightest portion, that is the fat with a part 
of the other consi itiumis, is separated frojii the heavier portion, the 
skim-mil Iv. The dilTerence in weight or specific gravity of milk, 
skim-milk and butterfat is very slight; hence considerable centri- 
fugal force is required. The milk must be in the right condition for 
separation and fhe ina(hint‘ must be properly mounted and run, other- 
wivSe the separation may not be complete and there will be a loss of 
butterfat in the vSiqiaraied milk. 



Add life to your machine by having it well mounted. 


Condition of Milk . — The milk should be separated fresh, as it 
comes from the cow, as near blood heat as possible and never below 
86^ F. At this temperature the milk is less viscous and the fat 
globules are in the liquid state. If the milk is allowed to cool, iiie 
fat globules become solid and the milk more viscous, with resultant 
poor separation. Cream from cold milk may contain a higher percen- 
tage of butterfat, but there will be less cream and a heavy loss of 
fat in the separated milk. In cases where milking is done twice a 
day and separation only once, the cold milk must he heated up to at 


The first part appeared in the September, 1946, issue. 
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least 90 degrees Fahrenheit before putting it into the separator. The 
practice of separating once a day in the summer is not recommended. 
The milk held over is liable to become acid, and there will be a 
heavy loss of fat in the separated milk. If too acid, it may become 
thick upon heating to separating temperature. 

Choice of Machine , — ^With the multitude of good, bad, and in- 
different machines on the market, the farmer should be careful in 
his selection. Do not rely too much on what the man behind the 
counter has to say ; in many cases he knows less about the matter than 
the intending purchaser. A cheap machine will prove expensive in 
the long run, due to getting out of order quickly and loss of fat^ in 
the separated milk. The bowtl of the separator revolves at anything 
from seven to sixteen thousand revolutions per minute, depending 
on the type and size of the machine. The separator is used twice a day 
all the year round, and if the machine is to stand up to the work, it 
must be made of good material and be well constructed. 

In making a selection the following points should be considered : 
{a) Skimming efficiency; {h) general construction; (c) possibility of 
obtaining spare parts; and (d) capacity of machine. 

{a) Shimming Efficiency , — It is essential to obtain a clean skim- 
ming machine — one that will leave the minimum amount of butter- 
fat in the separated milk. The difference in the skimming efficiency 
between a poor and a good machine, will more than pay the difference 
in the initial price when buying a separator. The following figures 
will make this clear. A first-class machine will not leave more than 
0*03 per cent, of fat in the separated milk, whereas a poor machine 
may leave anything from 0*06 to 0*1 per cent. If you are separating 
30 gallons of milk a day, and 10 per cent, is taken off as cream, the 
good machine will lose 29| lb. of butterfat in a year as compared with 
a loss of 59 lb. in the case of a machine losing 0-06 per cent, in the 
separated milk. If you take the life of the separator as ten years 
(which is short for a good machine), and the value of butterfat at Is. 
a pound, you will receive £14, 15s. more for your cream with the 
good machine than with the poor one, and in addition there will be 
freedom from trouble. The difference in initial cost between a good 
and a poor machine is somewhere in the neighbourhood of £3 to £4 
on a 45-gallon capacity separator. 

(6) General Construction , — ^The framework must be substantial, 
and the various pieces which go to make it up, must fit closely 
together so as not^ to leave crevices in which spilt milk is likely to 
lodge. All bushings and bearing surfaces should be reasonably 
large to stand the wear of daily use. 

The tinware should be strong and substantial. Take particular 
notice to see that all joints are soldered flush. Open joints and 
crevices are difficult to keep clean. Machines having this fault 
should be avoided. 

The putting together of the bowl should be foolproof — it is so 
in most good machines and it should not require a lot of tools to take 
the bowl apart. Usually two ap sufficient — a wrench and some kind 
of clamp to hold the bowl while it is being unscrewed. There are 
two general types of bowls : those that are hollow and those which 
have internal parts in the form of discs or blades to assist in the 
separation. Separators with hollow bowls depend on high speed 
for complete separation. With the disc type of bowl, look to see that 
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the discs can he fitted iu any order. Numbered discs are not 
recommended where the separating is left to a native, because, if put 
on incorrectly, the bowl will be out of balance and this will lead to 
trouble w^ith the neck bearing. 

The bowl, its parts and the tinware in general, should be easy 
to keep clean. Inaccessible places, which require special brushes 
and bits’ of wire, are a nuisance. Most machines can be cleaned with 
ordinary l)ottle brushes obtainable from the local store or chemist 
when the brushes sent wdth the machine are worn out. 

The sixe of the su])ply tank should be noted. If the capacity of 
the machine is 50 gallons per hour, then the tank should hold at least 
5 gallojis of milk ; if GO gallons per hour, at least G gallons; and so on. 
A small sujjply tank in a big capacity machine means constant 
refilling. 

Ihe method of oiling the machine is very important. The 
incchaaism is more delicate ihan that of most other farm machines; 
the bowl revolves at a very liigh speed, and sometimes the machine is 
run for an hour or moi‘(‘. FricUon due to lack of proper oiling at 
any one point of ihc macliine is likely’ to throw the gearing out of 
alignment and so damage the separator. 

Most good macliin(‘s are fitted with the splash oiling system 
The gearing is partly submerged in oil and is so arranged that the 
oil is splashed on to all wearing ])urtR of tlie machine when it is in 
motion. This is uudoubiially the mowst satisfactory system as there 
is no mn^l to worry alH)ui whether the boy has oiled the machine or 
not. With ilie open liole ’’ system, that is, where one ponrs oil 
into various little holes, one is never certain as to whether the 
maebine has lunm [U’operly oibal before starting up; and, if the 
miudiine has to b(^ run long, it may be necessary to stop for re-oiling. 

Wiiaievan' sysbmi your maehino has, use only separator oil. 
Ordinary macJ^in(^ oil is loo iliick and will cause the bearing to gum 
up.*’ With the spbish system, empty tln‘ oil once a month from the 
oil sump; a sjnan'jd outlet is |)rovi(b‘cl for tins purpose. Put a little 
paraffin in the sump, turn the bandle, let the dirty paraffin out, and 
refill wiili Fresh f)il. If (his is done regularly years will be added to 
the life of the machine. 

(c) Obtaining Sparc Parts , — If you are unable to obtain spare 
parts for your machine when these are required, the machine is useless 
to you. ’The parts which msually require replacing are : the rubber 
ring, neck bearing spring, and the steel points or balls on which the 
spindle rests. A set of spares is usually sent out with the machine 
and when one of these spares is put into use, another should be 
ordered at mice. Bo not wait till you want to use it before ordering, 
as you may find that you have to wait a few days to obtain the 
required part. Many cheap niacdxineB are on the market for a year 
or so, and, after various complaints from users, the agent gives the 
machines up and spare parts are no longer obtainable. For the 
better known machines, spares are always to be had and the addresses 
of the agents enn usually he seen in the agricultural press. 

{i) Capacity of Machine - — ^Hand separators can be obtained with 
capacities of from 10 to 130 gallons per hour. As a rule, the smaller 
the machine, the cheaper and easier it is to turn, but these points 
should not influence the choice. A small capacity machine is all 
very well for the person keeping one cow or a couple of goats, but 
for the ordinary fanner anything under 60 to 60 gallons per hour 
is not recommended. Turning a handle for hour after hour is not 
easy work. The smaller the machine, the faster the bowl has to revolve 
to effect separation and the sooner will the machine wear out. To 
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Xnii a lot of milk throng'll a small machine means that some of the 
milk is liable to be cold before it is separated ; the calves will get 
cold skim-milk instead of warm; and the machine will have to be 
stopped during the run to clean out the bowl. The larger the 
machine, the quicker the work will be done, and the longer tlie machine 
wdll last; and, if the herd increases, the same machine will do. 

Setting Up the Separator. 

The life of the sej^aralor can he lengthened by having the machine 
properly set np. 

The accompanying figure shows three kinds of nuudiiuos, that on 
the left being of the “ hanging spindle type; the centre one is an 
ordinary ‘‘ vertical spindle machine without a stand; and on the 
right is an ordinary vertical spindle machine with stand. 

Many machines without stands are mounted on rickety tables 
or grocery boxes. This is fatal to efficient skimming or the long life 
of a machine. There imist be no vibration. 

A machine wdth a hanging spindle may be bolted direct to a 
concrete or other hard floor, whereas a machine with a vertical spindle 
must have a cushion in the form of blocks of wood between the 
mechanism and the floor. This is provided for in some machines by 
' inserting blocks of wood between the mechanism and the stand. If, 
however, the part containing the mechanism is bolted direct to the 
stand, then blocks must be placed between the stand and the floor, or 
the blocks may be sunk into tbe floor with the iop flush with the 
floor level. The object of the blocks is to take up vibralion. With 
the hanging spindle type of machiiie the vibration is provided for 
by meaxis of springs in some machines, and by ball bearings in others, 
or a combination of both. Note the blocks of wood between the 

separator and the floor in the case of the machine on the right in 

the illustration. 

Any machine which has no stand and therefore cannot be holteci 
to the floor, must have a firm base made for it. The stand of the 

centre machine in the illnstration is made of brick and outside 

cement-plastered. ^ Four bolts are let into the stand during 
construction. A piece of 2-inch thick wood is held down by these 
bolts, holes being contersunk in the wood to take the nuts. Over 
this is placed a piece of good galvanized iron, with a turnover of 
three inches all round the sides. Any separator can then be fitted 
to this stand with the coach screws usually supplied with the machine. 

The separator must be perfectly level. With the hanging spindle 
type of machine use the plumb-line supplied in order to set it 
correctly. With all vertical machines, the circular rim on the frame- 
work into wffiich the bowl fits, is specially ground for the use of a 
spirit level. An occasional check should be made to see that the 
machine is still level and*adjust it, if necessary, by using either 
washers or wedges of hard w^ood between the framework or stand and 
the floor. 

Care of Cream. 

Whether for farm butter-making or for factory purposes, if 
first-grade butter is required, the cream must also "be first-grade. 
However skilful the butter-maker may be, he cannot manufacture 
first-grade produce from second-grade raw material. 

A first-grade cream may be defined as a cream having a clean 
well-matured^ flavour, a clean and pleasant odour, either sweet or of 
a pleasant acid flavour. It must show no lumps or curd particles or 
dirt of any kind, and must be of a smooth even consistency like a 
well-mixed paint. It shoixld have a bright glossy appearance. 
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Thk Jf A]Nri)r aN(t ok Milk and Ci?eam on the Farm. 

Jn oiwler to produce creaio of this nature, cleanliness in every 
detail during* niilking- operations and subsequent separating and 
handling is essential. 

Soup snould not he used for cleaning dairy utensils. It does 
not dissolve milk constituents and, not being* a good rinser, it may 
leave a film over the apparatus in which undesirable organisms will 
dtw’cdo]). Use waslung soda or, better still, one of the dairy cleaiisiug 
])owdei‘s specially inad(' for the purpose. A scrubbing brush is far more 
effective and easier to keep clean than a cloth. 

Keep the separator clean. AVasli it thoroughly each time after 
use and'phico the pai’ts (covered over with butter muslin), in a clean, 
airy pla(*c. Do not ])ut the machine together until required for use. 

After separating is finished, the cream should he immediately 
covered with clean jnuslin and put in a cool place free from dust 
and odours. 

Neviu* run i,lie warm cieain from the separator into a vessel 
already <*ontaining cool <*ream ; the mixing of cool and warm cream 
is liable to set up undesirable foriuentations. Cream separated in 
the moniiug should ])e held over until the afternoon, before mixing 
it Avith the bulk eream. likewise, that sepa, rated in the evening 
should he held over uniil the next morning before mixing. This Avill 
ensure l)oth lots of eream being more or less the same temperature. 

Stir the (‘.ream at least twice a day — the more often the better. 
Stirring round and I’ound is useless, as the cream will remain in 
layers. It must be doin' with an up-and-down motion. This Avill break 
up the various layei’s that form when cream has been left standing. 
The object of stirring is to .allow the gas-es to escape, to prevent the 
formation of (uirdy inaibu* at ilui bottom of the container, to prevent 
the formation of lunijis, to jirevent a tough io]) eoviu’ing, and to break 
up “ acid-zones ’’ and so ensure even, ripening throughout the cream. 

Never ])ut a iiglit-litiing cover on the can in which you keep 
your cream; a fnn^ circulation of air is necessary. So simply cover 
the top with a (detiii piece of butter-muslin to keep out flies and dust. 

If eream is scut t<i a (creamery, the following jioints should he 
observed : — 

^1) Adjust the cream scr(‘w (or skim-milk screw) of the separator 
so as to give a cream iestiuf^ 45 per cent, butterfat during hot weather 
and 35 to 40 per cent, during cold weather. Thin cream sours very 
much quicker than thick cream, and if a thin cream has to be sent 
a long distance to the creamer3% it is likely to arrive in an over-ripe 
condition. Some farmers send cream testing GO per cent., hut it is 
not advisable to exceed 50 per cent, as the body of the cream is likely 
to be spoilt and there is a danger of a considerable loss of butterfat 
in the separated milk, particularly if a cheap machine is being used 
or a large quantiiy of milk is being put through a machine of small 
capacity. A thinner cream is advised in the winter, as it is easier to 
keep Avell stirred and mixed. 

(2) Do not keep your cream in the cans that go to and from the 
creamery. Such cans receive a lot of rough treatment, and are often 
battered and dented with the result that pieces of tin may he knocked 
off the interior surface and so expose the iron.^ Cream kept in sxich 
cans for a few days is liable to develop a metallic flavour. It is better 
to ha.ve a separate container in which to hold the cream until sent 
away. Dxiring hot weather send cream to the creamery three times a 
week, and twice a week during cold weather. 

(3) Protect the cream from the rays of the sun during transport 
from farm to station by coyering the cans with a wet sack. Make sure 
that the can is placed in a shady spot until the arrival of the train. 
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If the train service permits, it is better to send cream away l:>y a 
night train than by day. 

Grading Cream. 

The creameries are dependent on the farmer, and the building 
lip of the dairy industry is dependent on the creameries. Both sections 
must work together for their mutual interests. 

The farmer should take a personal interest in the work caniecl 
on by the creamery. If he would pay an occasional visit during 
the hot weather to see the cream grader at hi.5 work, he would learn 
more about the faults found in cream th,an by studying half a dozen 
books on the matter. 

The grading and testing of cream at the crL\.nieries is carried 
out by specially trained men holding Governinent certificates 
entitling them to do this class of work. A record has be kept at the 
factory showing what grade and test is given to every can of cream 
received. This enables the Government dairy inspectors io keep a 
constant check on the work of the graders and testers. The inspectors 
intercept cans e7i route to the factories, take samples for grading and 
testing, and then compare their results with those given by the factory. 

Grading is done by the senses of sight, smell and taste. 

At the factory, as the lid is removed from the can, the grader 
notes the condition and general appearance of the can and its con- 
tents. Cans that are badly dented, rnsted or have open seams, do 
not appeal to him as being suitable containers for cream from which 
first-grade butter can be made. The surface appearance catches his 
eye; the presence of flies or other insects and particles of dirt is an 
indication of neglect. Mould on the top of the cream affect its 
quality and will probably produce mould in the butter; it indicates 
unsuitable surroundings or storage. 

A tough covering on the surface denotes neglect in stirring the 
cream. A frothy or aerated surface gives rise to a suspicion that 
separation has taken place into the cream can direct, or that it may 
he due to neglect in stirring. 

Gas bubbles on the surface of the cream are due to gas-forming 
bacteria associated with manure or yeast cells due to dirty operations 
during the milking process. 

He next stirs the cream. 

Hard, tough portions throughout the body of the cream are an 
indication of want of proper mixing or stirring of the cream. 

Curdling is caused by having a very thin cream or by mixing 
warm and cold cream together. 

llopiness is generally associated with the use of unsanitary water. 

A slimy condition denotes the pi’esence of undesirable bacteria. 

During stirring, the body of the cream is noted. All good 
cream has an even body with the consistency of a well-mixed paint, 
and has a bright appearance; a dull colour usually indicates over- 
ripeness. 

The odour of the cream is also noticed during the stirring 
process, and, if very^ bad, it is noted immediately the lid is removed. 

A stable odour is due to unsanitary byre conditions. 

An over-ripe cream, besides being dull" in colour, may have either 
a strong acid, vinegar, rancid or stale odour. 

Feed odours, if pronounced, can be detected on stirring. 

The next thing is to taste the cream. Flavour is the all-important 
characteristic that determines the grade and value of the cream and 
subsequent butter. 



The Handl ing o f Milk and Oiieam on the Faem. 


ilie tollowmg defects, if not already found, will be detected by 
taste : unclean, over acid, nmcid, tallowy, musty, metallic and food 
flavour. 

It must be remembered that most defects are due to bacteria, 
and tliat bacteria take some time to develop these defects. Hence, 
cream that is apparently sound when it leaves the farm, may be 
faulty by the time it reaches the factory. In order to avoid these 
defects it is therefore esseiUial that every care be taken from the 
time the cow is milked till the cream reaches its destination. No 
other food products will underfjo changes as rapidly as milk and cream. 

Varying Cream Tests. 

The testing* of milk or cream is a chemical and mechanical pro- 
cess for which clefinite iiistrindions as to method are laid down by law. 

The fact that cream tests vary from day to day is quite normal 
even when the separator is operated with the utmost precision. With 
accurate Avorking of ilie macJiiue the ratio of cream to skim-milk 
remains constant untii the cream regulating screw is altered. Herd 
milk will vary in its fat content almost daily, and this will cause 
variation in the cream test. For example, suppose you have 100 lb. 
of milk testing 3 per cent, butterfat. You put this through the 
separator and find that yon have 10 lb. of cream and 90 lb. of 
skim milk. The tliree pounds of butter-fat from the milk have gone 
into the ten pounds of (n*eam (omit the small loss in the separated 
milk), so that the ten pounds of cream will show a 30 per cent, butter- 
fat test. Now, if on the next occasion the milk tests P>J- per cent, and 
the operations are canned out in just the same way, your ton pounds 
of cream will test 35 ]><m* cent. In this instance, the operation ot 
the separator has tioiliing (,o do with the test varying. The variation 
of fat content in ilie milk of a well managed herd should not amount 
to much, but with herds milked in the o])en Icraal and witli poor 
supervision, the difference imiy be as much as to 2 per cent. If 
the weaiher is wet or if ihere is a beer party on, native boys are 
often in a hurry to get the milking over and do not milk out the 
cows thoroughly, ami, as the last milk is always the richest, this will 
account for a big difference. 

As far as tlio separator i.s concerned, tbe greatest factor is the 
speed at which the handle is turned. The following figures show 
the result of an experiment carried out by this Division. 


Speed Trials. 


Weight of 
Milk. 

Temp'^raturo, 

Test of Milk. 

Speed. 

Pc^rcentage Pat 
iu Cream. 

lb. 





100 

93 

3*3 i 

60 

38 

100 

93 

3-3 

55* 

29 

100 

93 

3-3 

50 

22 

100 

93 

3*3 

40 

17 

. 100 

93 

3*3 

Irregular. 

1 32 

i 


* Correct speed. 


The results show very conclusively that a slight drop in the 
speed makes a considerable difference in the resulting cream tests. 

The temperature at which the milk is separated also influences 
the cream test. The normal temperature for separating is 80 degrees 
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Falimxlieit. Cold milk will give a small quantity of liigh -testing 
cream and tliere is likely to be a large loss of fat iji the sexjarated 
milk. 

Tlie rate of inflow is controlled by the float, and in some cases, 
if the float is removed, more milk wnll be forced through the machine 
than it was made to handle. This will give a large quantity of low- 
testing cream with a loss of fat in the separated milk. If the supply 
tax> is not fully open, the result will he less cream with a higher fat 
content. 

Dushhjg the howl with water or separated milk after se])a rating 
will vary the test unless the amount used each time is pj'opoiiional to 
the amount of milk separated. 

Worn liearings, bowl vibration, inaelnne not level, or worn out 
internal bowl devices, will also make a difference in the test. 

The se])arjtion of cream from milk is a delicate operation and 
the sligditest irregularity will cause big differences in the resulting 
cream tests. 


Save Your Grain Bags. 

/^wing to the present cidtical shortage of containers, especially 
'^for maize, wdieat, potatoes, etc., an urgent ap})eal is made to 
farmers, urban householders, produce dealei’s, industrialists, etc., to 
safeguard used and new bags of all descriptions, as well UvS all other 
jute producis. This shortage is not caused by, although it is 
aggravated by, the sanctions placed by India on the export of jute 
products to South Africa. During the period duly 11)45 to June 
1946 South Africa could only obtain half of its normal annual 
requirements of 55,000 tons of jute products, but for ibe year July 
1946 to June 1947 no supplies have been forthcoming, and it is, 
therefore, imperative that stringent contiol slioiild be exorcdsecl over 
the existing supplies in the Union, and that other types or supplies 
of container material should be sought. 

The Department of Commerce and Industries is busy setting in 
motion a propaganda campaign to get ail the bags lying in backyards 
mobilized for national use. Furthermore, regulations have been 
promulgated for the compulsory return to the seller of all hags used 
for the supply of produce. 

Farmers are, therefore, urged in their own interests to collect 
and conserve all bags on their properties, and to mend all damaged 
hags in such a way that they could still be used as containers for the 
marketing of the Union’s maize, wheat, potato (‘rops, etc, 

A clarion call is now made for a truly national effort to carry 
the Union through the present crisis. 

It is the solemn duty of every citizen to assist in our eSort 
to recover every available container for the conveyance of the 
country’s produce to market and to the consumer. 

The axithorities are in the meantime investigating the possibili- 
ties of obtaining a permanent substitute for jute from South African 
grown fibres. 

The urgent need^ now is for the preservation of all existing 
stocks of bags and it is in this direction that every citizen can play 
a material part in the effort. 

Therefore, save all bags; use all types of bags; and prevent 
wastage in container material. 
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The Colorado Potato Beetle* 

C. P. V* d. Merwe, Chief Inspector, Plant Regulatory Service, 
Department of Agriculture. 

the many notorious insect pests which attack the crops of 
farmers and g’aideiiers, the Colorado potato beetle (Leptinotarsa 
rlecemliveata) is one of the foremost. This beetle comes from the 
K.ofd<y Mountains in the United States of America, where it originally 
lived on a wild plant, closely related to the potato. About the 
middle of tlie nineteen tli century, however, it began attacking 
potatoes, and tlum began to spread over the coutineni, reaching the 
eastern shores of America in 18T4, It often flies high and can there- 
fore easily be carried for long* distances by tlie wind. In addition 
it seems to be a])le to adapt itself io a wide variety of climatic condi- 
tions, and at present bas estalilisbed itself fj oin the soul hern United 
Sinies right Tip to Canada.. 



(hlorado Potato Beetle: a, egg patches; b, young larvae; c, pupa; 
d, mature beetle; e, the fore wing much enlarged to show markings. 
llUnstmtiori from IMlviin No. 47, Fort doUins JlJ:vperi\ment Station^ ColoradOy 


More than once it was carried to Europe in ships, and made its 
appearance in England as well as on the Continent. Fortunately, 
however, it was always discovered in time and eradicated before it 
could establish itself. During the first World War, however, 
it was imported into France, probably in military supplies, and was 
discovered only in 1922, after having been in the country for two or 
three years. Attempts were made to eradicate it, but these were 
futile and the pest spread eastwards aided by the ppvailing west 
winds, into Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Switzerland and 
Germany. How far it has spread towards the east cannot yet be said 
with cei*tainty. In France it gradually spread to the north coast, 
as well as southwards across the border into Spain. During the 
German occupation of France and the Channel Islands, it was carried 
to the Jersey islands, where attempts are now being made to eradi- 
cate it. This pest is repeatedly being carried or blown over to 
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]5ngland but up to the present it has not succeeded in gaining* a 
foothold. Towards the end of 1943 it made its appearance on the Gold 
Coast of West Africa. How it got there no one can tell, although 
it may possibly have been carried over by airplane. 

Description. 

The beetle is oval in shape and about half an inch long. It is 
yellow-bodied with black longitudinal stripes. The larva is hump- 
backed and is red or orange-coloured with a black head. Both larva 
and beetle live on the foliage of potato plants, although they also 
attack other plants belonging to the potato family, such as tomatoes 
and various types of weeds and wild plants. When full-grown, the 
larva burrows into the soil, pupates and later emerges as a beetle. 
One or more generations may occur during the year, according to 
the duration of the warm season. 

Although the Colorado beetle is essentially a pest of potatoes, 
there is no great danger of its being introduced into South Africa 
in seed potatoes from North America or Europe. When seed potatoes 
are lifted for export to this country, the insect has already left the 
plant to hibernate, and even if it were accidentally included in 
a consignment, it would not survive the long voyage. There is, how- 
ever, danger of its being transported by air. Flying beetles may 
seek shelter in aircraft or come to rest on baggage or other articles 
which are subsequently taken on board. On arrival here they will fly 
away in search of plant food, where they will lay there eggs. It is 
difiicult to say how great the danger actually is, since measures are 
taken to prevent the importation of insects by aircraft. The change 
in climate from the northern to the southern hemisphere inay also 
be unfavourable, hut the pest is sufficiently important to justify all 
preventive measures. If it enters the country and is discovered in 
time, it may possibly be eradicated, although that depends on how 
far it spreads before being discovered. Any person finding a beetle 
or larva answering to the above description, is urgently requested to 
send it to the Chief, Division of Entomology, P.O. Box 513, Pretoria. 
If it is a larva, a potato leaf may be enclosed for food. It is a good 
idea to despatch the insect in a small tin; if a cardboard box is used, 
the address must be written on a label and attached to the box. Do 
not think that the insect is harmless if it apparently does no harm. 
Rather make sure by having it examined. In some parts of the 
country the potato ladybird causes extensive damage to potato plants, 
but it must not be confused with the Colorado beetle. The red lady- 
bird with black spots, as well as its larva or '^hedgehog ^^(so called 
because of its appearance) which is yellow in colour and covered 
with small spines, is well-known. This parasite is indigenous to S.A., 
whereas the Colorado beetle will he a newcomer. 
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Price Review for August, 1946.* 

Deciduous Fruit , — In comparison with the previous month the 
markets were supplied with larger quantities oJ: apples, and prices 
remained firm. 

Tropical Fruit . — During the month supplies of avocados 
decreased gradually, and prices increased, namely : on the Cape Town 
market from 4s. Id. per tray in July to 5s. 7d. per tray in August; 
on the Durban market from Is. 9d. to 5s. Id., and on the Johannes- 
burg market from 5s. 6d. to 5s. lOd. Papaw consignments were 
better represented, and prices showed decreases on most of the 
markets, namely : on the Durban market from 2s. Td. per tray in 
July bo 2s. 6d. per tray in August; on the Johannesburg market from 
5s. 4d. per box in July to 4s. 4d. per box in August; on the Port 
Elizabeth market from 6s. 3d. per box to 4s. 9d. per box; and on the 
Bloemfontein market from 4s. lid. per box to 4s. 4d. per box. 

Bananas realized high prices on the Cape Town and Pretoria 
tnarkets. On the Cape Town market the price per crate increased 
from 60s. lid. in July to 72s. id. in August, and on the Pretoria 
market from 26s. 8d. to 31s, 5d. Other tropical fruit was supplied 
in small quantities and supplies were well sold at prices on the level 
of the previous month. 

Citrus Fruit . — Small oierings of grapefruit and lemons regis- 
tered weak sales. Insufficient quantities oi navel oranges as well as 
a few pockets of the new season’s Valencia oranges were disposed of 
at maximum controlled prices. 

Tomatoes . — Deliveries were large and prices were sometimes low. 
The supply was often excessive. Some of the consignments which 
were offered, were over-ripe and of poor quality. 

* All prices mentioned are averages. 
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Potatoes, — The markets were usually well supplied with 
potatoes. Third-grade potatoes were well represented, hut hrst- and 
second-grade potatoes were insufficiently supplied. lh)tatoes were sold 
at higher prices than those of the previous month, as the new con- 
trolled prices came into operation during the month. There was 
keen competition for good quality consignments, and supplies sold 
well at maximum controlled prices. 

Onions. — Moderate supplies were offered, and on some of the 
markets the prices of onions increased considerably. On the Johan- 
nesburg market the prices of Transvaal onions increased From 
11s. lOd. per bag in July to 14s. 9d. per bag in August, and Cape 
onions from 14s. 3d. to 17s. On the Cape Town market Capo onions 
increased frorn 12s. per bag in July to 13s. 7d. per bag in August; 
on the Pretoria market from 15s. to 15s. lOd.; and on the Durban 
market from 15s. 6d. to 18s. 7d. 

Sweet Potatoes. — Smaller supplies were offered and increases in 
prices were indicated, namely: on the Johannesburg markei irom 
15s. 2d. per bag in July to 16s. lOd. per bag in August; on ilio 
Durban market from 15s. 2d. to 16s. ; and on the Cape Town market 
from 17s. 4d. to 18s. 3d. 

Vegetables. — Green beans and green peas were offered in small 
quaiitities, and in comparison with those of the previous month prices 
increased somew’hat. On the Johannesburg market the prices of 
green beans increased from 3s. 2d. per pocket in July to (is. 3d. per 
pocket in August; on the Cape Town market from Is. lid. to 4s. 2d.; 
and on the Durban market from 2s. 2d. to 6s. 6d. The prices of 
green peas showed the following increases: on the Johunnesburg 
.market from 2s. 7d. to 5s. lOd. ; on the Ca])e Town markei Fiom 
3s. 6d. to 5s. ; and on the Durban market from 3s. 4d. to 4s. 9d. 
Cabbages were particularly plentiful and prices were low. Cauliflower 
consignments increased towards the middle of the mouth and sold 
well. Moderate supplies of pumpkins were oftered, but good quality 
pumpkins were scarce and dear. 

Fodder.— The Johannesburg market was well supplied with tell, 
but the q.uality was poor and only a portion of the supply realized 
the maximum price. ^ Limited quantities of lucerne and oats were 
offered. ^ Small quantities of green lucerne and green barley realized 
high prices. 

Poultry and Poultry Products. — The markets were well supplied 
with eggs, but poultry offerings were small, and ducks and geese 
were scarce and dear. 


Maximum Prices of Farm Feeds. 

The maximum prices of all registered farm feeds, farm feed mix- 
tures and any locally produced animal or vegetable protein feeds, as 
. well as of carcase meal, meat meal, blood meal or fish meal are frozen 
at the June 1946 rates. This, however, does not include hones, bone 
meal, degelatinmd bone flour and stock licks, or lucerne or teff hay. 

As a result of the world shortage of protein-rich feedstufEs and 
the consequent limited quantities which can be imported, it has been 
decided to control their importation, purchase and sale, 

As^ from 23 August 1946 no person shall import, purchase or 
otherwise sell any protein-rich substance or bone meal or any bone 
, product ‘except under the authority of a permit issued by the Becre- 
lary of Agriculture, 

\\ \ , 

ll^. 1 
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Tlip Aisc ot ilicse feedstuffs otFer tlian for tTie feeding of animals 
or in the manufacture of mixtures or licFs is already forbidden. 

For tins imrpose a Protein Feed Committee bas been appointed 
wbieb will assist tbe Secretory of Agriculture in an advisory capacity 
in order to ensure an equitable division of all available supplies of 
protein-riob substances, bone meal and bone meal substances among 
feedstuff manufacturers and farmers. All traders in tbe above- 
mentioned substances must also render to tbe Protein Feeds Com- 
mittee a monthly statement of supplies rereived. For full particulars 
see Government Gazette Extraordinary of 23 August 1946. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and 
Pastoral Products. 

Tins iiiflex (see table elsewhere in this issue) decreased from 181 in 
July to 180 in Auguist as a result of the decreases in the naarket 
prices of kaffircorn and e^j’S. 

The index for Summer Cereals ” decreased from 246 in July 
to 243 in Aufijaist as a rcvsnlt of the decrease in the price of kaffircorn. 

Tbe index for Hay decreased from 182 in July to 181 in 
Auo'ust as a result of tbe decrease in tbe market price of teff hay. 

The index for “ Other Field (Jrops ’’ increased from 30G in July 
to 324 in Aupi’ust as a result of the increases in the market prices of 
P'oiaiocs, sweet potatoes and onions. 

The index for Rlaupditer Stock increased from 170 in July 
to 175 in Au^»*ust as a result of tbe vseavsonal increase in the price of 
(*attle. 

The index for Poultry and Poultry Products ’’ decreased from 
218 in July to 183 in Aupfuat as a result of the decrease in the market 
prices of eggB, 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during August, 1946. 

Rainfall . — The vsouth-eastern and western parts of the Cape Pro- 
vince experienced showers, but the precipitations were abnormal. 
In the rest of the Union it is dry, and rain is urgently needed in all 
parts. 

Grazing was generally scarce and dry, and farmers, especially 
(hose ill the Karoo, had to move their sheep. In the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State grazing was still reasonable. 

fitoch . — In the Cape Province the condition of stock is still good. 
Lumpy skin disease was still extremely prevalent in certain parts. 
In Katal the condition of stock weakened, and stock losses were 
caused by drought and nagana. In the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State the condition of stock is still reasonable, and in certain parts 
lumpy skin disease still prevails. 

Crops . — In the Karoo, notwithstanding the drought, the winter 
crops are still promising. In Natal rain is urgently needed for the 
sugar-cane crop. vSummer crops in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State are still promising. 
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Import Duty on Kaffircorn. 

The import duty on kaffircorn (in tlie grain) in tke Union, ^ whicli 
has been temporarily suspended as from 27 July 1945, has again been 
introduced as from the beginning of September 194(i. The import 
duty is 2s, per 100 lb. (See Government Gazette of 16 August 1946.) 


Maximum Prices of Potatoes. 

In order to compensate producers of winter potatoes, who generally 
start marketing their potatoes towards the middle of August, for 
their higher costs of production, the prices of potatoes in the con- 
trolled areas were increased as follows as from 16 August 1946: — 

In the case of potatoes sold direct by a producer to a trader, the 
ma3:imum prices are 34s. 6d., 33s. 6d., 27s. 6d. and 22s. 6d. per bag 
free-on rail for 1st grade sized, 1st grade unsized, 2nd and 3rd grade 
respecti'vely. The corresponding maximum prices of winter potatoes 
during the previous season were 34s. 6d., 33s., 30s. and 24s. per bag, 
respectively. 

When the sale takes place by auction or otherwise on behalf of 
the producer by an auctioneer, a market agent, broker or other 
agent, the maximum prices are 35s. 3d., 34s. 3d., 28s, 3d. and 
22s. 9d. per bag, respectively, including commission. Railage may, 
however, be added to this. 

In the case^ of potatoes sold on behalf of a producer by a market 
agent, the maximum prices are 37s. 9d., 36s. 9d., 30s. and 24s. 3d, 
per bag, respectively, including railage, commission, transport and 
other market charges. 

For potatoes sold direct by a producer to a consumer in quanti- 
ties of 150 lb. or more at a time, the maximum prices are 38s. 6d,, 
38s., 31s. 6d. and 26s. per hag, respectively, free-on-rail producer’s 
station or delivery at the buyer’s premises. 

The wholesale price is 38s. 6d., 37s. 6d., 31s. 2d. and 25s. 4d. 
per bag, respectively, while the retail price for quantities less 
than 150 lb. is lOd. per 3 lb., lOd. per 3 lb., lid. per 4 lb., and 
7d. per 3 lb.* delivered free of charge to the consumer. 

The maximum price at which undergrade potatoes may he sold 
by any person is 15s. per bag. 

The maximum price of potatoes outside the controlled areas has 
been fixed at lid. per 4 Ih. 

For full particulars, see Government Gazette Extraordinary of 
16 August 1946, and for previous prices see Crops and Markets”, 
May 1946. 

The maximum prices of seed potatoes remain unchanged as fixed 
on 13 October 1944, namely as follows : — 

Government Certified A. 45s. per 160 Ih. 

Government Certified B. 42s. 6d. per 150 lb. 

Seed potatoes, Goverameiit Inspected — 40s. per 160 lb. 
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FaEMTN(J in So DTK Aeiuca 


Average Prices of Lticernei Tefi, KafSrcorn asid Dry Beans* 



I.UOBRNlfi (p<‘r 100 Ih.), 



Kaffok’okn in 
bags (200 lb ). 

Dry Beans (200 lb.) 

Ko no 

SSASON 


1 


Tefl 
Johan- 
nesburg 
(a) 100 lb. 








AND 

Month (b). 

Joharmosburg (a). 

Cape 

Town 

Ist 

grade. 

F.o.r. producers’ 


JohannesburE (a). 


Trans- 

vaal. 









Cape. 



Kl. 

K2. 

Speclded 

Sugar. 

Cow- 

peas 

Kid- 

ney. 

1938-30 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

B. 

d. 

s. d. 

s 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s d. 

s. d. 

3 10 

3 1 

4 0 

2 

7 

13 1 

12 

9 

25 

0 

10 9 

24 2 

1939-40 

3 0 

2 5 

3 4 

2 

6 

8 8 

9 

4 

21 

11 

18 11 

21 2 

1940-41 

4 2 

3 .5 

4 3 

3 

3 

15 ft 

17 

0 

30 

0 

16 8 

27 11 

1941-42 

5 7 

6 2 

5 8 

4 

7 

18 10 

19 

ft 

32 10 

19 8 

28 3 

1942-43 

6 5 

ft 0 

7 4 

6 

5 

24 10 

24 10 

84 

0 

25 8 

24 2 

1943-44 

5 4 

6 0 

7 8 

4 

5 

21 0 

21 

7 

49 

6 

29 11 

32 1 

1944-46 

6 4 

5 4 

7 2 

4 

9 

18 8 

18 

8 

88 

7 

39 6 

70 6 

1946- 













January 

7 3 

6 7 

7 3 

4 

1 

23 1 

23 

1 

ns 

8 

45 11 

98 2 

February 

7 0 

0 0 

7 ft 



22 0 

22 

0 

122 

3 

45 3 

95 3 

March 

7 2 

6 10 

7 3 

6 

5 

22 0 

22 

0 

107 

9 

42 11 

89 3 

April 

May 

6 10 

— 

7 8 

5 

2 

22 0 

22 

0 

109 

11 

53 4 

104 8 

6 9 

5 7 

7 6 

6 

5 

20 ft 

20 

6 

111 

1 

61 7 

97 1 

June 

7 6 

6 9 

7 9 

5 

8 

20 ft 

20 

0 

102 

2 

67 11 

95 2 

July 

7 « 

— 

7 9 

5 

9 

20 ft i 

20 

ft 

105 

8 

67 1 

80 10 

August 

September 

7 6 


7 9 

5 

9 

20 ft 

20 

6 

93 

7 

fift 3 

80 7 

7 4 


7 9 

5 

0 

20 ft 

20 

ft 

87 

0 

67 2 

74 8 

October 

7 6 

7 6 

7 0 

5 

9 

20 6 

20 

6 

91 

2 

70 8 

68 3 

November .... 

7 « 

0 0 

7 3 

6 

ft 

20 ft 

20 

0 

10ft 

8 

68 7 

79 1 

December 

7 6 


7 3 

— 

- 

20 ft 

20 

ft 

104 

3 

61 7 

69 6 

1946— 













January. ...... 

7 6 

— 

8 1 

5 

9 

20 ft 

20 

6 

103 

4 

68 6 

75 4 

February 

0 0 

5 10 

8 1 

5 

9 

20 ft 

20 

(5 

90 

8 

69 3 

69 4 

March 

6 2 

5 3 

7 4 

5 

4 

20 ft 

20 

ft 

SO 

s 

in 11 

63 7 

April 

7 0 

6 ft 

7 4 

4 

LI 

20 ft 

20 

ft 

91 

4 

51 0 

74 3 

May 

6 10 

5 1 

7 ft 

4 

6 

09 11 

09 

11 

90 

0 

52 11 

75 7 

June 

7 3 

f) ft 

7 0 

4 

5 

ftO 8 

00 

8 

S4 

d 

45 9 

00 1 

July 

7 6 

ft U 

7 3 

4 

.6 

.57 U) 

57 

1ft 

81 

8 

45 i 

07 7 

Aust 

7 5 

4 8 


4 

3 

48 6 

48 

5 

09 

11 

41 1 

61 7 


(a) Municipal Market. 

(b) St'asonal year for kalilre(>ru, 
1 June-Sl May. 


Dry Beans, 1 ApriI~JU March ; 


Liiferne and teflf, 1 
.fniie. 


Prices of Avocados and Papaws on Municipal Markets. 



Avocados (Per Tray). 

(n) j 




Papawh. ih) 



Season. 



Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town 

Std. 

Box. 


i 

.fdbaiinesburg. 

Port 

Eliza- 

beth 

Stcl. 

Box. 

Bloem- 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Ordi- 

nary. 

N.M. 

Durban. 

Tray. 

Ordi- 

nary 

Std. 

Box. 

N.M. 

Std 

Box, 

fontein 

Std. 

Bpx. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

6. d. 

8. d. 

B. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

B. d. 

1938-39 

1 6 

0 11 

1 3 

] 11 

2 0 

0 

10 

1 7 

2 

0 

2 0 

1 8 

1939-40 

2 1 

1 2 

1 9 

2 11 

2 3 

0 

10 

1 4 

1 

9 

1 11 

1 6 

1940-41 

1 10 

0 10 

1 6 

2 4 

2 1 

1 

1 

1 9 

2 

2 

2 8 

1 9 

1941-42 

2 4 

1 7 

2 1 

3 4 

2 5 

0 

10 

1 10 

2 

1 

1 11 

2 0 

1942-48 

8 1 

1 8 

2 10 

4 3 

3 2 

1 

2 

2 1 

2 

7 

2 2 

2 0 

1943-44 

4 1 

1 6 

3 7 

5 3 

8 2 

1 

5 

2 5 

3 

5 

3 3 

2 7 

1944- 46 

1945— 





3 4 

1 

ft 

3 1 

4 

1 

3 5 

S 0 

3 6 

January 

3 n 


4 10 

7 2 

8 10 

1 

6 

4 1 

4 

9 

6 6 

February 

2 0 

2 3 

2 6 

4 3 

2 8 

1 

10 

6 11 

7 

ft 

— 

5 5 

March 

2 0 

0 U 

2 3 

4 4 

4 10 

1 

10 

5 4 

6 

9 

— 

4 10 

April 

1 10 

0 10 

2 7 

3 11 

4 9 ' 

3 

8 

4 5 

6 

2 

4 11 

4 6 

May 

2 4 

0 9 

2 5 

4 3 

4 7 

1 

ft 

3 7 

5 

0 

4 7 

2 11 

June 

2 4 

2 6 

2 30 

6 1 

4 4 

1 

11 

3 7 

4 

ft 

4 0 

3 ft 

July * . . 

3 4 

3 4 

3 10 

6 2 

5 S 

4 2 

1 

9 

4 10 

5 

9 

4 11 

5 0 

August 

6 a 

8 10 

7 4 

6 10 

i 

6 

4 10 

6 

1 

B 3 

5 ft 

September 

5 4 

3 1 

6 6 

7 0 

8 3 

1 

4 

3 3 

4 

1 

2 7 

S ft 

October 

7 2 

3 8 

8 1 

7 4 

2 7 

i 

5 

2 5 

3 

5 

2 2 

2 4 

November 

9 5 

3 6 

6 6 

8 0 

3 6 

2 

0 

2 7 

3 

7 

6 7 

3 2 

December.. , . . , 

7 8 

1 0 

7 1 


4 4 

1 

0 

3 n 

5 

7 

5 10 

3 6 

1946— 










3 U 

January 

8 1 

1 8 

5 10 

9 2 

3 10 

1 

6 

4 5 

7 

11 

6 4 

February 

3 4 

2 11 

0 10 

3 7 

3 1 

5 0 

2 10 

1 

5 

7 1 

5 

ft 

5 6 

4 7 

March 

2 8 

4 0 


1 

1 

ft ft 

7 

8 

ft 4 

5 8 

April 

2 8 

• 1 11 

3 4 

4 9 

5 5 

1 

1 

5 6 

7 

11 

ft 3 

4 ft 

May 

3 0 

1 10 

3 7 

5 5 

5 1 

1 

1 

4 9 

5 

8 

4 7 

4 2 

June 

3 6 

2 3 

4 5 

6 4 

3 8 

2 

5 

4 10 

5 

9 

6 2 

4 ft 

July... 

4 1 

1 9 

5 6 

6 3 

. 4 11 

2 

7 

5 4 

ft 

0 

6 3 

4 11 

August.,,., ..... 

5 7 

5 1 

5 10 

6 8 

6 1 

2 

6 

4 4 

5 

1 

4 9 

4 4 












(a) Season 1 January to 81 December. 
(2») Season 1 April to 81 March, 
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CllOPR AND MaKKBTS. 


Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on Municipal Markets. 


Eggs. 


FowiiS {Live, each). 


tUJlKMY OOPKa 
(i4vc, <;u<*h). 


SlUSOK 
(1 July to 
30 June). 


Johannes- 

burg, 

New- 

Durban, 

New- 

laid. 

Cape 

Town. 

Johannes- 

I 

Durban. 

Cape 

Joliannos- 

Durban. 

laid. 

Per 

Do^en. 

Per 

Dojien. 

Per 

100. 

burg. 


Town. 

burg. 



1038-39 

a. d. 

1 0 

s. d. 

1 1 

1039-40 

0 11 

1 3 

1040-41 

1 1 

1 3 

1041-42 

1 6 

1 9 

1942-43 

1 10 

2 0 

1943-44 

2 1 

2 2 

1944-45 

1 11 

— 

1045— 



January. ...... 

2 3 

2 2 

February 

2 6 

2 6 

March 

2 9 

2 10 

April 

8 2 

3 2 

May 

3 3 

3 S1 

June 

3 2 

3 5 

July 

1 lot 

2 0 

August 

1 7 

1 6 

September 

1 5 

1 5 

October 

1 6 

1 7 

November 

1 7 

1 8 

December 

2 0 

2 2 

1046— 



• January 

2 4 

2 7 

February 

2 8 

2 10 

March 

3 0 

3 2 

April 

8 0 

3 9 

May 

3 0 

3 10 

June 

2 11 

3 2 

July 

1 11 

2 1 

August 

1 7 

1 7 


* Prices of turkeys : Live, each, 
t Large, Grade I. 


s. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

7 11 

o 

6 

2 4 

2 

7 

7 4 

2 

6 

2 5 

2 

5 

8 3 

2 11 

2 10 

8 

0 

10 7 

3 

5 

3 4 

3 

7 

13 .5 

4 

G 

4 2 

4 

8 

14 3 

5 

3 

5 3 

5 

G 

14 10 

5 

1 

5 G 

5 

9 

17 10 

4 

5 

5 2 

5 

6 

10 10 

4 

7 

5 5 

5 

G 

20 5 

4 

8 

5 6 

5 

7 

22 7 

5 

1 

5 10 

5 

5 

26 0 

5 

4 

4 11 

5 

4 

25 n 

5 

11 

0 1 

5 

11 

16 5 ' 

6 

4 

6 6 

C 

2 

11 11 

6 

1 

6 8 

C 

0 

11 0 

5 

6 

6 3 

0 

1 

10 11 

4 

8 

5 11 

5 

8 

11 7 

4 

4 

5 5 

6 

7 

14 1 

4 

5 

.5 4 

5 

5 

IS 3 

4 

6 

5 5 

5 

G 

20 n 

4 

3 

5 5 

5 

4 

21 0 

4 

7 

5 0 

5 

8 

27 2 

5 

1 

5 7 

5 

G 

28 6 

5 

8 

5 9 

5 

8 

26 9 

6 

2 

5 11 

5 

8 

16 2 

6 

5 

6 1 

G 

1 

12 5 

G 

4 

6 1 

0 

4 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

10 

7 

12 

7 

10 

2 

12 

5 

8 

5 

12 

0 

12 10 

IG 

2 

IG 

3 

IG 

10 

IG 

7 

20 

G 

16 

S 

18 

5 

12 

s* 

17 

8 

12 

0 

21 

2 

12 

0 

12 

4 

13 

0 

13 

1 

13 

10 

14 

9 

13 

0 

16 

7 

17 

5 

15 

10 

18 

4 

18 

0 

17 

10 

19 

7 

17 

3 

20 

5 

15 

6 

20 

1 

14 

0 

17 

7 

14 

1 

14 

8 

12 

0 

15 

10 

12 

4 

14 

3 

12 

5 

12 

9 

18 

9 

18 

0 

15 

9 

15 

G 

17 

1 

17 

8 

19 

3 

18 

7 


Capo 

Town. 


ft. d. 
10 3 
0 3 
0 8 ■ 

14 4 

15 0 
15 8 
18 7 

17 0 
15 11 
15 0 
15 1 
15 1 
21 1 
10 5 
22 2 
24 8 
13 8 
23 « 


Prices of Bananas and Pineapples on Municipal Markets. 


Season. 

Bananas (Per Crate) {a) | 




Pineapples. (5) 




Cape 

Town, 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Pretoria, 

Cape 

Town. 

Box. 


Johannesburg, 

lli 1 

East 

London. 

Doz. 

Large. 

Bloera- 

frmtoin. 

Bushel 

Box. 

Doz. 

Ordi- 

nary. 

Doz. 

Queens 

and 

Giants. 

Doz. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 1 

8. 

d. 

a. d. 

8. d. 

1938-39 .\ . 

22 6 

9 10 

16 

6 

5 4 

3 

3 

1 1 


3 

6 

1 2 

4 10 

1939-40 

24 4 

8 7 

15 10 

6 1 

3 10 

1 4 

4 

8 

3 10 

1 5 

4 9 

1940-41 

27 0 

7 2 

14 

3 

5 10 

2 

8 

1 5 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 5 

6 10 

1941-42 

28 6 

7 6 

14 

6 

0 6 

3 

0 

1 7 

1 2 

5 

4 

e 

1 8 

0 2 

1942-43 

30 0 

11 9 

22 

7 

7 4 

3 

0 

1 8 

1 3 10 

4 11 

2 1 

7 3 

1943-44 

37 8 

13 2 

18 10 

8 3 

3 

6 

2 4 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 10 

8 4 

1944-45 



- 


10 4 

8 

9 

2 6 

3 

9 

7 

3 

3 3 

8 6 

1945— 















January 

31 9 

12 11 

14 

0 

, 7 7 


- 

1 4 

2 

2 


3 

2 4 

6 3 

februaiy 

32 S 

13 6 

Id 

7 

6 11 


— 

1 5 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 7 

0 11 

March 

27 1 

13 7 

14 

8 

0 3 


1 7 

2 

6 

> 4 11 

4 7 

5 6 

April 

84 11 

14 10 

17 

4 

7 4 


— 

2 2 

3 

5 

6 

9 

2 It 

6 4 

May 

30 11 

10 3 

13 

7 

S 4 

2 

9 

3 5 

2 

10 

9 

4 

1 2 7 

8 2 

June 

31 5 

9 4 

12 

6 

8 10 

2 

7 

5 4 

5 

9 

10 

9 

! 4 4 

8 6 

July 

33 n 

10 G 

19 

4 

13 2 

2 

5 

7 1 

5 

6 

17 

7 

3 5 

15 3 

August 

38 1 

16 1 

16 

4 

12 9 

4 

1 

5 4 

5 

9 

13 

3 

i 3 3 

13 U 

September 

53 7 

20 3 

13 

1 

11 7 

8 

3 

5 9 

6 

2 

10 

4 

5 0 

15 8 

October 

70 8 

41 1 

33 

4 

13 1 

10 

7 

7 6 

5 

8 

IG 

0 

4 G 

14 1 

November 

68 0 

32 4 

25 

1 

10 10 

10 

9 

4 5 

5 

0 

12 

4 

4 10 

13 6 

December 

75 11 

17 7 

11 

1 

10 7 

7 

4 

3 4 

4 

0 

7 

7 1 

5 9 

a 5 

1946— 















January 

31 0 

14 4 

14 

11 

10 4 

a 

0 

3 5 

8 

4 

8 

7 

2 0 

9 3 

February 

54 3 

12 0 

13 

8 

8 4 

2 

9 

2 8 

4 

0 

3 

5 

4 6 

9 7 

March. 

69 7 

17 3 

28 

6 

9 10 

5 

9 

3 0 

3 

8 

7 

1 

G 7 

11 6 



75 5 

29 5 

17 

7 

11 8 

5 

7 

4 0 

5 

4 

9 

5 

2 7 

9 4 

May 

70 8 

29 S 

22 

2 

7 6 

4 

6 

3 4 

3 

6 

S 

3 

3 10 

8 7 

June...,. 

77 11 

23 5 

26 

7 

10 7 

5 

0 

4 7 

4 

7 

7 

5 

6 3 

12 S 

July*. 

60 11 

25 4 

25 

8 

15 7. 

3 

2 

9 3 

10 

3 

15 

5 

5 7 

13 5 

August 

72 1 

23 9 

SI 

5 

19 10 

j 4 10 

7 11 

9 

7 

16 10 

4 7 

13 10 


k" is!':;:; 
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October 1946 


FAiatiN(i iiN SouTii Afimca 


Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 


skason 

0 July to 

30 .Tune) 

Johannesburg 


Onions (120 lb.). 





Sweet Potatoes. 

(120 lb.). 


Cape 

Town. 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

Trans- 

vaal. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Cape. 

Johan- 

burg. 

Table. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town. 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

1988-31) 

8 

3 

8 

10 

7 4 

7 10 

8 

0 

9 

6 

5 7 

4 8 


3 

1939-40 

6 

3 

9 

10 

7 3 

9 11 

9 

8 

30 

5 

5 7 

5 9 

5 

0 

1040-41 

12 

5 

12 

3 

9 10 

n 11 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 3 

6 4 

5 

5*' 

1941-42 

10 

5 

13 

11 

10 4 

13 10 

13 

0 

14 

8 

9 10 

7 1 

8 

4 

3942-43 ... , 

13 

8 

14 

0 

12 6 

14 7 

12 

9 

14 

5 

9 8 

8 1 

8 

5 

1943-44 

16 

2 

18 

9 

15 1 

17 4 

19 

1 

10 

2 

12 0 

10 9 

10 


1944-45 

14 

7 

18 

7 

14 8 

18 1 

18 

8 

19 

5 

17 3 

15 1 

10 

3 

1946— 















January 

12 

9 

13 

1 

9 11 

14 S 

12 

3 

13 

6 

18 2 

7 S 

14 

7 

February i 

J3 

6 

13 

10 

9 0 

10 4 

12 

2 

14 

0 

16 0 

8 1 

10 

8 

March 

33 

10 

16 


11 4 

14 0 

18 

9 

17 

0 

12 6 

9 6 

12 

5 

April 

17 

8 

17 

5 

14 6 

16 9 

12 

6 

17 

8 

9 11 

7 5 

9 

1 

May 

16 

4 

17 

U 

12 0 

ItS 0 

19 11 

20 

10 

10 4 

7 1 

11 

4 

Juno 

20 

8 

17 

11 

14 4 

18 4 

15 

4 

IB 

1 

9 4 

8 2 

9 

4 

July 

16 

7 

18 

7 

15 5 

16 8 

17 

7 

20 

5 

10 4 

8 8 

12 

4 

August 

18 

7 

18 

4 

16 7 

18 3 

16 

9 

19 

4 

11 3 

8 9 

12 

1 

September 

16 

1 

17 

7 

16 1 

19 11 

19 

3 

20 

5 

15 0 

12 11 

14 

2 

October 

10 

8 

14 

6 

12 11 

14 8 

10 

4 

15 

10 

10 0 

15 6 

17 

0 

November 

32 

3 

9 

3 

13 0 

— 

14 

3 

13 10 

39 11 

19 1 

31 


December 

14 

8 

15 

3 

15 6 

17 10 

16 

11 

15 

7 

17 1 

14 6 

17 

7 

1946— 















January 

12 

0 

12 

1 

9 7 


11 

7 

18 

0 

17 1 

15 0 

17 

3 

February 

32 

3 

13 

8 

11 1 

13 L 

15 

2 

9 U 

17 3 

10 3 

17 

2 

March 

11 

4 

12 

4 

9 t) 

12 10 

32 

9 

13 

5 

18 5 

14 S 

It 

Q 

April 

12 

1 

12 

10 

11 3 

13 10 

15 

1 

14 


3 5 2 

17 4 

14 

7 

May. 

18 

f5 

13 

9 

II 9 

18 9 

12 10 

14 

7 

15 8 

15 0 

14 

5 

Juno 

14 

7 

15 

6 

12 2 

17 1 

15 n 

14 

n 

14 11 

14 8 

15 

1 

July 

U 

10 

14 

3 

12 0 

15 0 

15 

2 

15 

6 

15 2 

15 2 

17 

4 

August 

It 

0 

17 

0 

13 7 

15 10 

20 

6 

IS 

7 

16 10 

16 0 

IS 

3 



— 



— 

— 







- 

. 

— 
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Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets. 


Snason 

Grbisn Pkans (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Grrisn Visas (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Carrots (Bag), (a). 

(1 July to 

30 June.) 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Capo 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Capo 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town, 

Durban 


8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

B. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

1988-30 

1 8 

2 8 

2 0 

2 

4 

1 9 

1 

2 

3 

8 

2 6 

6 1 

1940-41 

1 11 

2 9 

1 6 

2 

8 

2 4 

2 

3 

5 

9 

4 11 

13 4 

1941-42., 

2 7 

3 10 

2 6 

3 n 

3 3 

3 

4 

8 

5 

8 11 

17 2 

1942-48 

3 1 

4 8 

3 0 

3 

3 

2 10 

8 

9 

5 

1 

; 8 9 

13 2 

1943-44 

8 8 

4 n 

3 0 

4 n 

4 iO 

4 

U 

9 11 

11 1 

20 2 

1944-46 

1945— 

3 7 

5 1 

4 1 

4 

9 

4 1 

5 

5 

8 

3 

9 11 

19 10 

January 

1 10 

0 11 

2 4 

4 

3 

1 9 

0 

7 

7 

7 

3 1 

10 2 

February 

1 7 

8 4 

2 8 

5 

5 

6 9 

7 

4 

7 

B 

6 11 

1 19 1 

March 

8 3 

4 11 

2 6 

7 

7 

12 0 

6 

7 

9 

5 

6 3 

, 26 4 

April 

May 

I n 

2 8 

1 10 

4 

4 

6 6 

4 

0 

8 

6 

13 9 

to 6 

3 8 

5 3 

2 3 

6 

9 

9 11 

3 

1 

0 

5 

8 7 

21 6 

June 

4 8 

4 2 

5 0 

4 

9 

7 9 

3 

8 

10 

0 

10 10 

13 9 

July 

9 10 

7 10 

6 to 

H 

2 

11 7 

8 

8 

10 

1 

16 4 

20 11 

August 

7 4 

0 4 

6 10 

5 

8 

7 10 

5 

5 

13 

4 

17 11 1 

12 11 

September 

8 1 

6 9 

4 1 

2 

8 

4 1 i 

2 

4 

7 

5 

12 8 

16 8 

October 

8 8 

'6 4 

4 9 

4 

4 

8 6 

7 

7 

0 

6 

0 10 

20 11 

November 

1 6 

3 4 

2 4 

0 

0 

4 0 

9 

4 

9 

8 

8 8 i 

16 4 

December 

1946— 

January 

2 4 

2 3 

2 8 

12 

1 

— 

12 

5 

10 

9 

7 10 

13 10 

3 4 

1 11 

5 6 

8 

8 

10 11 

14 

7 

0 

8 

6 2 

16 0 

February 

1 11 


2 3. 

6 

5 

— 

6 

4 

7 

3 

7 11 

14 1 

March... 

2 10 

r” 1 

2 6 

6 

1 


3 

4 

8 10 

8 1 ^ 

23 10 

April * . . , . 

2 7 

3 4 

8 1 

6 

7 

— 

4 

10 

10 

2 

9 3 

24 2 

May, 

1 9 

3 0 

2 2 

7 

2 

3 10 

5 

10 

7 

1 

6 3 

18 8 

June 

1 10 

2 0 

2 8 

4 

8 

4 1 

5 

7 

4 

2 

7 6 

11 7 

Julv 

. August 

3 2 

1 11 

2 2 

2 

7 

3 6 

3 

4 

3 

8 

4 8 

7 10 

6 3 

4 2 

6 6 

1 6 10 

6 0 

4 

9 

4 

5 

3 8 

11 0 


(a) Weiglits of bags vaiy, but on tbe Morage are approximately as follows ;*--Joliatmesburg, 180 lb. ; Cape 
Taw», 90 lb. ; and nmUn, 120 lb. 
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OiidNs AND Markets 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 
{ B asic per iod 1936-;)7 to im-^^ 9=lQ0.) 


Sbason 
( 1 July to 

80 June). 

Slimmer j 
cereals. , 

(a) 

Winter 

cereals. 

m 

Hay. 

ie) 

Other 

field 

crops. 

(d) 

Pastoral 

products. 

(e) 

Dairy 

products, 

(/) 

Slaugiitor 

stock. 

iff) 

Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

m 

Com* 

bined 

Index. 

WEIGHTS. 

39 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

6 

100 

1938-40 

92 

107 

90 

80 

79 

102 

106 

92 

93 

1939-40 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

. 105 

100 

80 

103 

1940-41 

109 

113 

106 

156 

102 

108 

no 

104 

108 

1941-42 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43 

100 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

140 

1943-44 

109 

172 

137 

212 

122 

164 

182 

204 

157 

1944-45 

1946— 

184 

183 

100 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

103 

January 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

173 

206 

163 

February 

184 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

226 

164 

March 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 

237 

166. 

April 

184 

183 

178 

246 

122 

180 

109 

263 

166 

May....*. 

399 

183 

173 

287 

122 

184 

163 

272 

170 

June 

199 

183 

190 

320 

123 

184 

170 

262 

172 

July 

199 

183 

191 

315 

118 

210 

176 

210 

170 

August 

109 

183 

191 

333 

118 

210 

179 

ISO 

169 

September 

199 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

166 

170 

October.. 

199 

183 

180 

383 

118 

210 

187 

165 

171 

Norember 

1.99 

190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

173 

172 

December 

1946 

January 

199 

190 

194 

341 

117 

204 

183 

202 

172 

109 

190 

191 

349 

118 

204 

179 

233 

174 

February 

199 

190 

158 

308 

118 

180 

175 

256 

171 

March. 

199 

190 

im 

283 

118 

186 

171 

277 

171 

April 

199 

190 

17(1 

290 

118 

ISO 

168 

320 

174 

May 

250 

190 

170 

280 

110 

186 

165 

332 

184 

June 

247 

190 

178 

285 

119 

218 

164 

296 

183 

July 

240 

190 

182 

300 

120 

233 

170 

218 

181 

August 

243 

190 

181 

324 

120 

281 

175 

183 

180 


la} Maize and lca:fiftrconi. 

(b) Wheat, oats and rye. 

(c) Lncerne and tett hay. 


id) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
onions and dried beans. 

(«) Wool, mohair, hides and skins. 


</)Butterfftt, cheese milk and 
condensing milk. 

(i7) Cattle, sheep and pigs. 

(A) Powis. turkeys and egga. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 
/ Markets. , 


Season 
( 1 July to 

Cabbages (Bag), (a) 

CauiiIfIiOWEE (Bag), (a) 

Tomatoes (Trays 16 lb.). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 


Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 



Johannesburg. 


30 June). 

Durban. 

Durban. 

N.M. 
No. 1. 

Other. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban? 

1938-39 

s, d. 

3 10 

8. d. 

3 0 

8. d. 

3 10 

8. d. 

3 0 

8. d. 

1 8 

8. d. 

3 6 

s. d, 

2 2 

s, d. 

1 3 

s. d. 

1 8 

8. d. 

0 10 

1940-41 

5 10 

4 8 

7 1 

3 J1 

4 3 

5 3 

2 7 

1 6 

2 1 

1 2 

1941-42 

8 10 

5 5 

11 5 

6 9 

6 7 

7 11 

3 1 

1 9 

2 3 

1 6 

1942-43 

5 6 

6 11 

9 1 

5 0 

5 9 

7 6 

3 4 

1 10 

1 2 1 

2 7 

1943-44 

11 1 

7 4 

17 6 

9 2 

6 2 

12 1 

5 5 

2 9 

1 3 7 

2 0 

1944-45 

9 7 

6 11 

13 6 

7 5 

6 6 

9 8 

4 1 

2 0 

1 2 8 

1 9 

1945— 

January 

8 0 

4 9 

15 8 

6 3 



6 3 

2 0 

2 7 

2 2 

February 

7 8 

8 6 

22 4 

9 6 

6 11 


3 0 

1 2 

3 I 

1 1 

March* 

8 6 

10 5 

24 1 

8 8 


8 0 

3 4 

1 6 

2 5 

2 4 

April 

May 

8 7 

7 11 

14 8 

7 7 

9 7 

11 4 

3 4 

1 5 

2 6 

1 7 

7 6 

5 4 

11 2 

7 8 

6 6 

10 10 

4 0 

1 10 

2 4 

1 10 

June 

8 11 

4 3 

10 6 

11 7 

7 7 

14 10 

3 11 

2 1 

3 0 

1 1 

My 

12 2 

8 4 

11 0 

12 3 

5 7 

11 0 

3 7 

1 10 

2 9 

1 2 

August 

12 0 

9 7 

8 U 

10 0 

8 2 

12 8 

6 2 

3 2 

3 4 

1 5 

September 

12 2 

11 7 

10 8 

11 8 

9 6 

14 10 

6 7 

3 1 

8 10 

1 10 

October.,*.., .. 

10 1 

12 1 

16 3 

17 0 

5 9 

11 0 

6 2 

2 8 

3 1 

1 8 

November 

10 9 

9 U 

16 0 

12 9 

8 6 


6 7 

2 8 

4 0 

1 6 

Desember 

14 2 

9 10 

17 7 

26 0 

3 6 


3 0 

1 1 

3 11 

1 1 

1946— 










January * . 

9 7 

8 0 

14 8 

14 5 

9 0 


4 S 

1 10 

2 5 

1 3 

February, ..... 

7 3 

9 1 

- 18 1 

10 10 

6 6 

..... 

4 2 

1 7 

1 11 

1 3 

March. ........ 

8 11 

7 3 

14 4 

7 2 

9 8 

a 4 

6 2 

3 8 

2 6 

1 6 

April 

m,y. 

9 10 

5 8 

9 0 

6 7 

15 4 

12 4 

8 1 

3 6 

2 8 

2 0 

8 4 

3 4 

7 7 

7 2 

5 3 

8 11 

6 3 

2 11 

3 8 

2 3 

June 

5 10 

2 4 

11 0 

7 7 

3 1 

12 1 

4 2 

2 0 

2 10 

1 5 , 



7 11 

1 10 

9 9 

8 6 


11 8 

2 2 

1 1 

2 3 

1 0 . 

August — .... 

6 8 

2 1 

7 1 

8 9 


11 1 

2 5 

X 3 

1 11 

0 9 1 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 


Farming in South Africa, the monthly journal of the Department, contains popular as 
well as scientific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both the farmer 
s^nd the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section supplies information on crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and* advertisements should be 
noted ; — 

Subscription. — Within the Union, South West Africa, Bechuan aland Protectorate. Southern 
Rhodesia, Swaziland, Basutoland, Mocambique, Angola, Belgian Congo, and British 
Territories in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7s. 6d.) per annum, post free, payable in advance. 

Applications, with subscriptions, to he sent to the Government Printer, Bosnian Street, 
Pretoria, 

Advertisements* — The Tariff for Classified Advertisements is: 2d. (two pence) a word 
with a minimum of 5s. per advertisement (prepaid). Repeats, not entailing any change 
in the wording, will be published at half the cost of the original. 

Conditions; — 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and only one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(2) Advertisements in which prices are* mentioned must contain the name and 
address of the advertiser. A nom-de-plume or box number only is not sufEcient, 
and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisements will not bo 
accepted. 

(3) Advertisements will .b® classified strictly in accordance with the subject-matter 
of the announcement, determined by the first item mentioned and cannot be 
inserted under irrelevant headings. 

(4) Displayed, classified advertisements will also be accepted. The charge, however, 
will be 10a. per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction ,for 
repeats. 

Copy for Advertisements to be in the hands of the Government Printer, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send all advertisements direct to the Government Printer, or write to him for details 
as to tarifi for advertisements. 


Popular BMnctins.--Bulletins on various agricultural topics are published by the Depart- 
ment to meet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of cost, 
etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Scientific PubKcottiotts.— Prom time to time the difierent Divisions of the Department 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them. 
Other scientific publications issued are : “ The Onderstepoort Journal ", " Memoirs of the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa”, ” Bothalia ”, "Entomological Memoirs” and the 
" Annual Reports of the Dow Temperature Research Institute ”. Information in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 


^ Press Service.— The Press of South Africa is now supplied with a bulletin ol agricultural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is published fortnightly by all news- 
papers and other journals throughout the country. 


Farmers* Radio Service,— In addition to the printed information supplied by the Depart- 
ment to members of the farming community, , the Department, in collaboration with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also maintains a daily broadcasting service to 
farmers. Mo^ation in regard to times of broadcasting is contained in the programmes 
issued by the Broadcasting Corporation, 


AH seneral mqnirieB in resard to the publications of the Departoent, 
iBolndj^ Om Sadio Semoe, should be addressed ' to the Editor, Department of 
. ,Bxe|«3ria. . * 



D. J. SETMORE, Editor. 
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Editorial ; 

Produce More Groundnuts* 

?^I0-DAY vegetable oils and fats play an important role in national 
* economy. ' , , 

The oil cake which remains after the oil has been expressed 
from the oil-bearing seeds, has become indispensable in the feeding 
of stock. When processed, the oil cake may even be used by man. 
In the Union the demand for oil and oil cake has given rise to an 
industry which, since 1939, has consumed an average of 40,000 tons 
of groundnuts alone per year. Considerable quantities of cotton 
seed, sesame and sunflower seed have also been used apart from the 
large quantities of palm kennels and copra, used mainly in the 
manufacture of soap oils. 

Owing to the fact that the Union has produced, at the most, 
10,000 tons of groundnuts annually, practically all of which was 
used for human consumption, these requirements of the oil industry 
had to be obtained from the East and from certain African territories. 

The renewed high demand from the oil factories in Europe, 
the famine in India and the development of oil industries in countries 
where the most important oil-bearing seeds are produced, are the 
main reasons why the Union is experiencing such difficulty in keeping 
its oil factories going. Producing countries are showing a growing 
preference for the export of oil instead of oil-bearing seeds and ou 
cake. It is not likely that this state of affairs will improve for a 
number of years. Consequently, like various other countries, the 
Union has undertaken the production of more oil-bearing seeds. 
Provisionally 20,000 bags of shelled groundnuts have been set aside 
for seed. This represents approximately twice the amount of seed 
planted annually in the past.” In addition, 5,000 tons of fertilizer 
have been allotted for the cultivation of the crop. More than enough 
seed disinfectants are available to prevent the serious waste which 
accompanies the planting of untreated seed. 

New areas must come to the aid of the old established groundnut- 
production areas. The attempts made during the past four years to 
increase the plantings, showed that the north-western Orange Free 
State, Natal, and the irrigation areas will he able to meet these 
requirements. Eor the greater part, this crop thrives in these areas' 
and fits in well with. the current system of farming. 

It is essential that groundnuts should be shelled in the producing 
areas where possible, since the factories have no shelling facilities, 
and the railage on unshelled groundnuts is high and uneconomical. 
Simple shelling machines are necessary and are already being made 
in this country. In order to cope with labour difficulties, prevent 
waste of valuable hay and the spread of nut-rot, greater use will have 
to he made of groundnut * harvesting machines. Fortunately;, such 
machines are not difficult to obtain. 
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To meet tlie country's groundnut requirements, five to six times 
as mucli land will liave to be planted to this crop. Since the seed 
supply and the shortage of equipment imposes certain restrictions, 
the first aim is to double the crop, which is certainly not impossible. 
It is even possible to expand production on a scale which will make 
possible the export of groundnut products. 


Better Seed for Larger Yields. 


•^IHE yield per morgen of land or per bag of seed sown in the 
Union, is far below that of most oversea countries. As a rule, 
this is ascribed to poor soil fertility, erratic rainfall, weeds and 
ineffective soil cultivation, but the biggest reason why this country 
lags behind in production, namely, the poor quality of our seed and 
planting material, is overlooked. 

In general, farmers are not yet sufficiently “seed-conscious 
i.e. they are not sufficiently metioulous as regards the quality, 
viability, purity and yielding capacity of the seed which they buy. 
Hardly any demands are made of the seed merchant as regards these 
vital requirements of good seed. 

Most South African seed suppliers lack the necessary background 
of agricultural science to be able to produce their own agricultural 
seed along scientific lines. 

In so far as agricultural crops are concerned it must unfor- 
tunately be emphasized that private undertakings have made 
practically no tangible contributions to the imppovement of our 
crops. 

Seedsmen do, it is true, provide sowing material on a large scale 
but by no stretch of imagination can this material be called improved 
or tested seed. All to often — ^and unfortunately most of our producers 
do not object — what is offered as seed, is merely a portion of the 
farmer’s ordinary crop which has perhaps grown a little better than 
the rest; or else the farmer’s crop is bought and graded, and the best 
and most uniform seeds kept and sold, without any further knowledge 
of their history. 

This method falls short in that (1) selection, which is the basis 
of improvement in the broader sense, is never practised, (2) the habits 
of growth of the plant are not taken into account, and (3) no 
attention is paid to the plant’s resistance or susceptibility to disease 
or to its adaptability in any given area. As a rule nothing is known 
about the yielding capacity either. The outward appearance of the 
seed is the only criterion used. 


Proper provision of seed by any seedsman must necessarily be 
undertaken on a scientific basis. Accurate plant selections on the 
land, comparative yields, experiments with the seed or seed plots, 
the application and practice of genetics for obtaining new types by 
the crossing of desirable types, and the adaptibility of new types to 
various areas of the country, where they will yield the largest crops — 
ill these require the closest attention of any undertaking which aims 
seed of the highest quality and productivity to the 
la^er.. ^ 
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Unfortunately for the grain farmer no such enterprises exist 
in the Union as yet. The seed industry in this country still relies 
mainly on the experience and observations of the farmer as regards 
the suitability, productivity and adaptability of types in various 
areas. It is therfore clear that this method is inefieetive. Every 
seed producer must be a connoisseur; he must be acquainted with the 
specific requirements of every area and should organize his business 
on a genuinely scientifilc basis which will enable him to supply the 
correct type of seed. 

Up to the present the Department of Agriculture has itself 
undertaken the production of new types of seed and has tested out 
their adaptibility in various areas. The Department has already 
provided the agricultural industry with a number of new types, such 
as maize, wheat, oats, kaffir corn, cowpeas, soybeans, tobaccO', cotton; 
etc., and it is its intention to continue in this direction, although 
it must be admitted that it cannot continue to provide farmers with 
planting material on a large scale. The agricultural industry will 
profit considerably if departmental research workers are given the 
opportunity of concentrating on basic research, since private under- 
takings are, as a rule, unable to do so. 

The time has undoubtedly come for South African seed suppliers 
to follow the example of other countries and undertake their own 
improvement work, offer their own tested types of seed for various 
purposes and give their own guarantees. 

We cannot expect seed of a consistently high quality to be 
supplied for the farmer unless seed -supplying enterprises in the 
Union are put on a truly scientific basis. Only then will our yields 
per morgen increase considerably. New and existing agricultural 
organizations can do much towards placing seed production on such 
a basis and thus placing agriculture," as a wlxole, on a sounder footing. 

By the use of good seed, by good cultivation, fertilization and 
weed control, the average yield in the Union can at least be doubled. 

The production of better seed for the agricultural industry is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest problems awaiting a solution and, 
in the interest of national nutrition, should be tackled without 
any delay. 


Levelling Outfits for Farmers. 

In order that farmers may help themselves in^ the surveying of anti- 
erosion works, the Director of Soil Conservation and Extension has 
made arrangements for the local manufacture and sale of reliable, 
but cheap instruments. The outfit consists of a telescopic dumpy 
level with tripod, levelling staff and instructions. It will be obtain- 
able from the Division of Soil Conservation and Extension, P.O. 
Box 96o, Pretoria, against a remittance of £10, accompanied by a 
certificate from the^ local Magistrate or Extension Officer, indicating 
that the applicant is a iona fide farmer. 
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Prices of Agricultural Land Still 

Rising. 

Dr. F. R. Tomlinson, Agricultural Research Institute, Pretoria. 


A LTHOTJGH the war ended more than a year ago, there is still no 
indication of a downward turn in the- prices of agricultural 
land. The trend is still upward. 



1936-3,7 1938-39 ' 1940-41 1942-43 1944-45 

Inflex nomberg of ^riouliairal land values and prices of agricultural products, 
1936-37 to 194S-46. (1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100)'. 


ant graph , shows the prices of agricultural land 

193§-37 ■!» 1945-46 on the basis . of the average values which 
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ruled during the years 1936-37 to 1938-39. Tte indexes of agricul- 
tural prices are also shown during the same period for comparative 
purposes. 

Agricultural land values for the Union as a whole have more 
than doubled since the pre-war basic years. In 1945-46 the index 
stood at 213, i.e., 113 per cent, above the pre-war average. Prices of 
agricultural products also increased strongly during the war period, 
but the trend was not as sharp during the past three years as from 
1938-39 to 1943-44. Land values therefore increased more rapidly 
than agricultural prices during the past few years. Generally it can 
be stated, however, fh^^t these two price series move together in 
strong ha rmon y . 

When will the Turning Point Come ^ 

The question is often asked when the turning point in agricul- 
tural land values will make its appearance. It will be no easy task 
to make a correct forecast on this matter because the price of agricul- 
tural land is a reflection of various economic conditions. Prices of 
agricultural products, prices of agricultural requirements, surplus 
capital inside and outside agriculture seeking investment, general 
optimism regarding the present boom period, and various other 
factors are all concerned in this problem. There still appears to be 
plentiful surplus capital seeking investment and there is still no 
indication of a turning , point in the general profitability of 
agriculture. Consequently, optimism is still at a high-water level. 
The result is that no turning point can as yet be noticed in the prices 
paid for agricultural land. 

Sales Turn-over. 

It appears that the turn-over in farm land has already reached 
its peak, in spite of the fact that the average price of land is still 
increasing. The maximum area of 9,224,000 morgen was sold in 
1943-44, while this figure declined to 6,280,000 morgen in 1945-46. 
The total value of farm land reached a peak of £30,688,000, also in 
1943-44, whereas it declined to £27,243,000 during the past year 
(see Table 1). vSince April 1940 and up to March 1946 the colossal 
amount of £140,000,000 was paid for agricultural land. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible to state w^hat percentage of the land sold 
during these years changed hands more than once. 

Table 1. — Sales of Agrlculttiml Land in S(nith Africa^ 
1936-37 fo 1945-46. 


Year. 

Area 

(Morgen). 

Total Value. 

£ 

Number of 
Farms. 

Average Area 
(Morgen). 

1936-37 

6,788,000 

14,424,000 

: 8,764 

775 

1937-38 

7,914,000 

16,966,000 

9.658 

828 

1938-39 1 

8,052,000 

16,810,000 1 

9,360 

861 

1939-40 

6,689,000 

12,661,000 

8,290 

807 

1940-41 

6,202,000 

12,698,000 

8,624 

719 

1941-42 

7,630,000 

16,661,000 

10,298 

741 

1942-43 

8,843,000 

22,770,000 

12,383 

714 

1943-44 

9,224,000 

30,688,000 

14,886 

620 

1944-46 

7,973,000 

29,616,000 

14,613 

649 

1946-46 

6,280,000 

27,243,000 

13,196 

476 


During the same period there was sold an area equal' to about 33 
per cent, of the Union^s total agricultural area. The farm-land 
tnarket wa]^ therefore very actiye‘ during the past six years. 
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The number of farm properties sold annually iiicreavscd from 8,754 
in 1936-37 to the high figure of 14,886 in 1943-44, and since declined 
to 13,196 in 1945-46. The increase in the number of small farms 
round large cities is to a certain extent responsible for this increase 
in the number of farms sold. 

During the past ten years the average size of farm sold tended 
to become much smaller. From an average size of 823 morgen per 
farm sold in the three pre-war years it declined to a low average of 
476 morgen in 1945-46. The average size of farm sold was to some 
extent influenced by the increase in the number of small farms near 
cities. In spite of this, however, it can be accepted that consider- 
able sub-division of farms occurred during the past ten years. 

Implications. 

Although there are still no indications of any turning point in 
average land values, the above analysis does indicate that the peak 
has been reached in regard to total area sold, total value, and total 
number of farms sold. The turn-over is, however, still very high. 
The abnormal land hunger of the war period is still far from a 
normal level. 

The various trends in the agricultural land market during the 
past few years are to a large extent a reflection of favourable economic 
conditions and abnormal optimism, but the fact should not be lost 
sight of that these trends are also to a certain extent a reflection of 
development in our agriculture. Large areas which were either 
unoccupied or unproductively used ten, fifteen years ago became 
occupied during the war period with the object of using them pro- 
ductively. In such areas the increased land values are hot only an 
indication of inflationary conditions but also to a large extent a 
reflection of improvements, among others the development of fencing, 
water supplies, buildings, etc. 

As was the case after the first world war, a turning point must 
also make its appearance after the past war in the present favourable 
economic situation. Just when the downward trend will start and 
how low prices will decline, especially prices of agricultural land, 
cannot be predicted. It can be stated, however, that, as the post-war 
period advances, the more dangerous it becomes for the buyer of farm 
land to effect a purchase at present ruling prices. This is especially 
the case if the purchase is accompanied by a debt. A declining price 
structure, as can be ^ expected in the future, will create a far 
more diflSLcult problem in the case of farmers who have to carry a high 
debt burden than in the case of those who are free of debt or carry a 
relatively small debt. Therefore make use as much as possible of 
the present favourable period in order to free yourself of future 
pressing debt. The breaking point must come sooner or later and it 
may appear sooner than most people expect. 
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Grasses for Controlling Soil Erosion, 

S. A. Degenaar, Extension Officer, Ermelo. 

S LIGHTLY more tlian a quarter of a mile to tEe north of the 
residence of Mr. Jozua Moolman of Kolwanie, near Amsterdam, 
in tlie eastern Transvaal, there is a fairly steep slope slashed hy a 
yawning* donga — the washed-out road once traversed by the transport 
waggons of an earlier generation. Fortunately, the stone formation 
of the slope prevented flood winters from denuding the entire 



Fig. 1* — Erosion caused by wagon wboels. Note the sods held down by pegs. 


surface, and a donga was formed only on the lowest portion of the 
road, as illustrated in Fig. 1. The rest of the road, which sloped 
fairly sharply towards the donga and had been compacted by the 
waggon wheels, was totally devoided of all vegetation, in spite of 
the fact that it has not been used for the past quarter of a century. 

This donga and barren surface which bore no sign of 
vegetation, caused Mr. Moolman sleepless nights. The area was 
fenced of in the hope that natural veld would eventually cover 
it. After a few years, however, it was found that natural grass 
would not grow on the denuded portions, and even more discouraging 
was the fact that if natural grass was left without being burned 
or cut, many tufts of grass died after the third year. 

But Mr. Moolman did not become disheartened. About four 
years ago he decided to plant three types of grass — ^Dunn^s grass, 
the procumbent Acroceras and Kikuyu grass. These grasses were 
planted in the donga, holes were made in the hard-baked slope of 
the road with a crowbar, and roots of these grasses hammered into 
the soil — just about the worst type of treatment and seed bed for 
any plant. Mr. Moolman awaited the results of this attempt at 
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tlie practically impossible in suspense. After the first season the 
Kikuyu grass survived only down in the donga where the soil was 
still damp. There was no sign of it on the hard slope. To hivS 
surprise, the other two grasses did not die but made good growth, 
as can be seen in the foreground of Fig. 2. 


Fia. 2. — Grasses spreading to cover the demidod «oil again. 



Such results must he seen to be believed. It soon a])peared, 
however, that* grasses treated in this manner, will take years to 
cover the barren surface, since the shoots cannot catch up 
sufficient silt to create more favourable conditions for growth. 
This gave Mr. Moolman the idea of planting the grass in the' form 
of sods, secured to the soil by means of two w^ooden pegs, UvS can 
clearly be seen in the two photographs. This method proved 
successful. After the first rains the grasses sprouted rapidly. 
The seeds of other grasses, carried down in the silt, also took root 
and these plants are now flourishing, as can be seen in Pig. 2. 
Encouraged by this undertaking, Mr. Moolman now allows no old 
footpath or forgotten waggon trail to fall into neglect. A little 
superphosphate is strewn over the old road, the sods are placed 
’in position and secured, a few branches are placed over them to keep 
animals away, and Dunn’s grass and procumbent Acwcems do the 
rest. The experience of these few years, has shown that Dunn’s 
grass yields better results than Acroceras. 
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Balanced Rations* 

A Simple Method for the Compounding of Rations. 

Drs. J. W. Groenewald and G. B. Laurence, Research Officers, 

Onderstepoort. 

TlSr order to stimulate maximum production and yet conserve the 
limited available supplies of feed, it has become necessary to 
consider carefully the balancing of rations for livestock. It will 
readily be appreciated by all who feed animals, that economical pro- 
duction can be maintained only by feeding an adequately balanced 
ration, so that all the -essential nutrients are supplied in the correct 
proportions and amounts. 

xiccording to Government Regulation No. 1575 of 27 August 
1943, all mixtures offered for sale should conform to minimum 
standards of quality, based on the requirements of various classes of 
animals. The most important consideration in rations is probably 
the protein content, and the minimum amounts of protein for various 
mixtures have been fixed as follows: — 

Dairy Meal, 17 per cent. ; 

Calf Meal— ’ 

{a) Calf Starter, 20 per cent. ; 

(6) Calf Growth, 16 per cent.; 

Growth Meal (for young dairy or beef cattle or sheep), 16 per 

cent. ; 

Maintenande Meal, 13 per cent.; 

Fattening Meal, 13 per cent.; 

Pig Meal — 

(а) Growth or Brood Sow, 18 per cent. ; 

(б) Fattening Meal, 14 per cent.; 

Poultry — 

(а) Chicken Mash, 19 per cenl.; 

(б) Growing Mash, 17 per cent.; 

(c) Laying Mash, 20 per cent.; 

(d) Fattening* Mash, 13 per cent.; 

(e) All Mash, 15 per cent.; 

Horse Mixture, 13 per cent. 

These minimum protein percentages for mixtures should serve as 
a guide in preparing home-made mixtures that would adequately 
meet the requirements of animals. 

It must, however, be pointed out that the additional protein 
required for production rations conforming to the standards can only 
be obtained by the addition of some form of protein-rich feed such as 
cake meals or feeds of animal or marine origin* . These protein-rich 
feeds are in short supply, however, and can be obtained only with 
difidculty. In consequence it is doubtful whether farmers who have 
not been in the habit of purchasing their requirements of cake meals 
regularly, will be able to do so during the present critical scarcity. 
Maximum use will therefore have to be made of home-grown protein 
feeds in the form of leguminous hay meal such as cdwpea, peanut 
and lucerne hay meals. 

Poultry and pigs are unable to utilize fibre to advantage. They 
benefit particularly when their rations contain a small proportion of 
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animal or marine protein. Stick substances will therefore have to be 
purchased. Under the present circumstances it may prove advisable 
to buy ready balanced mixtures, as manufacturers of balanced rations 
are in a better financial position to import large consignments of 
proteins. However, farmers should make more serious efforts to 
become self-supporting in regard to the feed requirements on the 
farm. Several valuable feeds which are comparatively rich in pro- 
teins, such as sunflower heads and various bean varieties, should 
receive far greater attention in the rotational system of stock farm- 
ing than is at present given to them. , 

Cattle are not, for instance, generally regarded as consumers of 
animal proteins. Fibrous feeds may be utilized to great advantage 
by these animals. Although the ration of home-grown feeds may 
therefore fall somewhat short of the requirements laid down in the 
regulations, for the ordinary milk cow it is suggested that good results 
may nevertheless be obtained as long as sufficient feed is given. If 
the additional protein required is to be made up by giving animals 
a larger amount of feed, the cost and availability of the additional 
grain consumed will naturally have to be considered carefully. 

The question of growing feeds, balancing rations, and the 
supplementation of home-grown feeds or buying balanced rations, 
is a matter which must be left to the individual farmer’s careful dis- 
cretion. Most farms are able to contribute at least some feed towards 
the upkeep of their animals. On every farm, conditions in regard to 
soil, climate and water are best known to the owner, who is also in 
the best position to tabulate his own profit and loss. The marketing 
system and transport facilities nathrally make considerable differences 
to the type of farming and .the balance sheet of the particular farm. 
It would therefore be futile to venture into cost figures in the hope 
that these should be used as a guide. 

A Simple Feed-mixing Method, 

The guide should he the principles of balancing feed mixtures 
and the availability of feedstuffs. The principles of balancing feed 
mixtures are fairly generally known by now, but the arithmetic of 
mixing may give difficulty. It has been considered advisable, there- 
fore, to show by means of examples how the old cream* square may 
he used to advantage in feed mixing. The illustrations deal with the 
mixing of feeds in order to^ arrive at a mixture containing a required 
protein content, and for this purpose it is necessary to know only the 
protein percentages of the individual feedstuffs. 

The method may he used equally well in determining how to mix 
other nutrients and for other mixing problems of similar type. 

(1) Mixing Two Feedstuffs. 

When the protein contents of two feedstuffs are known, it is an 
easy matter to determine in what proportions they should be mixed 
in order to yield a mixture containing a desired percentage of pro- 
tein. But it cannot be done without thought and it is easy to slip 
in the calculations. For this reason the following method is recom- 
mended as being extremely simple, easy to understand and almost 
automatic in operation. 

Oiven feedstuff !N^o, 1 containing 10 per cent* protein (e*g. 
mealies, oats, barley, etc.), and feedstuff Ko. 2 containing 60 per 

: * ' ^ * — 1.: J 
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cent, protein (e.g. peanut cake meal, carcase meal), in wliat propor- 
tion should they be mixed in order to obtain a mixture containing 
17 per cent, protein (as for milk production) ? 

Write the information as on the little square below. 

Protein 10% Feedstuff No. 1, 



Protein 50% Feedstuff No. 2. ' 

Then working along the diagonals, obtain the positive differences 
between 10 and 17 and between 50 and 17, i.e. 7 and 33, and write 
them in the opposite corners of the square as below. 

Protein 10% Feedstuff No. 1. 33 {Parts by weight). 



Protein 50% Feedstuff No. 2. 7 (Parts by weight). 

We then conclude directly that 33 parts of feedstuff No. 1 mixed with 
7 parts of feedstuff No. 2 will give a mixture containing 17 per cent, 
of protein. 

This result is easily checked : 

33 lb. of feedstuff No, 1 with 10 per cent, protein contains 3*3 
lb. protein. 

7 lb. of feedstuff No. 2 with 50 per cent, protein contains 3-5 
lb. protein. 

Therefore the 40 lb. of mixture contains 6’ 8 lb. protein, which 
is equivalent to a content of 17 per cent. 

The method is quite foolproof, provided it is not asked to do the 
impossible, which is to give the proportions for , a mixture whose 
desired protein content is — 

(а) greater than that of both f eedstuffs ; 

(б) less than that of both f eedstuffs; 

(c) equal to. that of one of the two feedstuffs. 

In other words, a mixture of desired protein content, say 17 per 
cent., can only he made up from two feedstuffs whose protein con- 
tents are one less and one greater than 17 per cent- Provided this 
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principle is borne in mind, tlie little square will always do the trick, 
and, as has already been demonstrated, the rules for its consti'uction 
are— 

(i) Feedstufi No. 1 is written along the top and feedstuff 

No. ^ along the bottom. 

(ii) The protein percentages of feedstuffs 1 and 2 are written 

at the two left-hand corners. 

(iii) The required protein percentage of the mixture is written 

in the centre. 

(iv) By calculation along diagonals, the required proportions 

of feedstuffs 1 and 2 are obtained at the two right-hand 
corners. 


(2) Mixing Three Feedstuffs. 

This is a slightly more difficult problem, but it may be solved on 
the same principle as above. For example : given A with 10 
per cent, protein (grains), B with 12 per cent, protein (sunflower 
heads or legume hay meal) and C with 25 per cent, protein (velvet 
beans or cowpeas), make up a mixture containing 15 per cent, protein. 

This may be done in any number of ways by first mixing two of 
the feedstuff and then mixing this mixture with the third feedstuff. 
The first mixing is paper-work only and the protein content of the 
mixture can be made whatever one pleases, provided one remembers 
that the final mixture will not have the correct protein content unless 
rules (a), (fe) and (o) above have been borne in mind. For example, 
it is no good mixing the first two feedstuffs in such a way as to give 
a mixture of protein content equal to that required in the final mix- 
ture, for that violates rule (c). ' 

Below are given two solutions and the reader will be able to 
work out any number more for himself. The procedure is simply to 
use two squares, fill them in according to rule and write down" the 
final solution from the second square. 



The solution is: 5 parts A, 5 parts B, and 4 parts C. 

Check, 

5 lb. A contain 0*5 lb. protein. 

5 lb. B contain 0*6 lb. protein. 

4 lb. C contain 1*0 lb. protein. 

Total 14 lb. mixture contain 2-1 lb. protein, 
i.e, 15, per cent, protein. 

Note that when the first two feeds have been mixed in a 50 /50 
proportion it is easy to read off the final solution from the second 
setuare. When the proportion is not 50/50 a little additional calcula- 
tion is required. Observe the second solution. 
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The solution is : 

f) parts (B plus C) and 2 parts A. 

i.e. 5 X (8 B plus 5 C) and 2 x (8 plus 5) parts A. ' 

i.e. 40 parts B, 25 parts 0, 26 parts A. 

Check. 

2G 11). A contain 2-6 lb. protein. 

40 lb. B contain 4*8 lb. protein. 

25 lb. C contain 6*25 lb. protein. 

Total 91 lb. mixture contain 13-65 lb. protein, 

I.e. 15 per cent, protein. 

(3) Mixing Four Feedstuff s. 

Let us try yet another^ example, this time with four feedstufis, 
A with 10 per cent, (mealies), B with 18 per cent, (copra, lucerne 
leaf meal), C with 2.0 per cent, (beans) and D with 45 per cent, (pea- 
nut cake meal). In order to mix these into a 17 per cent, mixture, 
use one square for any two of the feedsiufEs, a second square for the 
remaining* two feedstuffs and a tliird to mix tlie two mixtures thus 
obtained. 


A C 



^ Note that as (B+0)s=lB, A must also be 13. The first is then taken fii^e 
times and second two times. 
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Tlie solution is read off as follows: — 

(a) Mix A and B in the proportions 3 to 5. 

(b) Mix C and D in the proportions 10 to 15, i.e. 2 to 3. 

(o) Mix the (A plus B) mixture wdth the (C plus D) mixture 

in the proportions 18 to 2, i.e. 9 to L 

To avoid errors in a complicated calculation and to ensure 
thorough mixing it may be advisable to perform those three mixing 
operations separately in practice. On the other hand, it aueaus that 
the farmer must find a storage place for his (A plus B) mixture and 
a separate storage place for his (G plus D) mixture, for it is most 
unlikely that he will mix fortuitously just sufficient quantities of 
each to fit entirely into tlie preparation of the final (A plus B plus C 
plus D) mixture. For this reason, therefore, it may be as well for 
him to understand how to calculate the separate proportions of A, 
B, C, and D in the final mixture so that the whole mixing operation 
may he carried out in one step instead of three. 

Those with a knowledge of mathematics will be able to write 
doAvn the proportions at once, as follows: — 

9 parts mixture (A plus B) and 1 part mixture (C plus D) : 
i.e. 9(3A plus 5B) (2 plus 3) and 1 (2C plus 3D) (3 plus 5), 
i.e. 135 parts A, 225 parts B, 16 parts G and 24 parts D. 

For those who prefer a more step-by-step explanation, the method 
of calculation is as follows : — 

(A + B) = (3+5) = 8 and (G-f-D) = (2 + 3) = 5. 

Now, as equal amounts of (A + B) and (C-f D) must be obtained 
before being mixed in the rates 9 to I, multiply the first by 5 tiTul tho 
second by 8, thus getting 40 of each, 

i.e. (15A-i-25B) and (16C4-24D). 

Then finally 9 (15A-h25B) and 1 (16C + 24D) gives 135 parts A, 
225 parts B, 16 parts 0 and 24 parts D. 

Check. 

135 lb. A contain 13*5 lb. protein. 

225 lb. B contain 40-5 lb. protein. 

16 lb. C contain 3*2 lb. protein. 

24 lb. D contain 10-8 lb. protein. 

Total 400 lb. mixture contain 68*0 lb. protein, 
i.e. 17 per cent, protein. 

Thus, whether we have 3, 4 or more feedstuffs to mix, the method 
holds, provided it is remembered that the protein percentage of the 
mixture always lies between that of the two things mixed. 

All preliminary mixings must be governed by this fact. For 
instance, it is no good mixing A and B into a 25 per cent, mixture 
and C and D into an 18 per cent, mixture and then trying to mix 
these two mixtures into a final 17 per cent, mixture. li A and B are 
mixed to give a content greater than 17 per cent., then the C and D 
mixture must have a content less than 17 per cent., or vice versa. 

Up to now no word has been said concerning other factors which 
enter into the mixing of feedstuffs. Some feeds may be available in 
limited quantities only, some proportions may yield' a quite unpalat- 
able mixture and so on. Where these practical considerations have to 
be borne in mind, the mechanics of !he mixing becomes more intri- 
cate and considerable ingenuity may have to be employed in the use 
of the little square. That is can cope with such considerations, how- 
ever, may be demonstrated in the following example. 
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Mealie meal with 10 per cent, protein and peanut meal with 50 
per cent, protein when mixed, make loo gluey and heavy a ration. 
Lucerne meal (15 per cent, protein) is therefore introduced in order 
to make the mixture more friable and light, but for proper friability 
and to avoid too high a fibre content in the mixture, the proportion 
of mealie meal plus peanut meal to lucerne meal should not be higher 
than 4 to 1. How should the correct mixture be made up to contain 
17 per cent, protein and conform to the above ratio? 

We can solve the ]))‘oblem by the use of two squares, but instead 
of first mixing- the mealie meal and peanut meal and then working 
from there on to the next square we commence with the square which 
mixes mealie meal plus peanut cake meal and lucerne meal in the 
desired proportions as follows : — 

Mealie meal+Peanut meal. 



There are several features to note in this square. 

(i) The 15 per cent, of the lucerne meal and the 17 per cent, 
of the final mixture are known and written in and by 
difference 2 ’’ goes at the top right hand corner. 

(ii) Since the proportion of mealie meal plus peanut meal to 

lucerne meal has to be 4 to 1 or 2 to 0*5, we may write 
0*5 at the Bottom right-hand corner. 

(iii) It follows then that 17*5 per cent, is the correct figure 

for the top left-hand corner. (Note, not 16-5 per cent., 
for that would mean that we would be trying to obtain 
a 17 per cent, mixture from two sources containing 15 
per cent, and 16*5 per cent., which is impossible.) 

The next square now tells us how to obtain a mixture of mealie 
meal and peanut meal with 17-5 per cent, protein. 

Mealiemeal 



The final solution may be written as 32*5 parts mealie meal, 7*5 
parts peanut meal ami 10 (i.e. one-quarter of 32*5 plus 7*5) parts of 
lucerne meal. 
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Check. 

32*5 lb. iiiealie meal eoutam 3 '25 lb. protein. 

7*5 lb. peanut meal contain 3*75 lb. protein. 

10 lb. lucerne meal contain 1-50 lb. protein. 

Total 50 lb. mixture contain 8*50 lb. protein, 
i.e. 17 per cent, protein. 

The discussion b as .ranged over the mixing of feeds with pj'otein 
contents, but the method is equally applicable to all mixing problenivs 
where the protein or any other constituent is expressed as a per- 
centage. 

Conclusion. 

In order to feed economically, it would be necessary to know 
what amount of any particular mixture to feed to an animal daily. 
This is a problem on its own and will vary for each class of animal 
and each type of production. The following rough example for the 
dairy cow illustrates a particular method of approach and may at the 
same time prove useful. Most average-sized cows need from 0*5 to 
0*7 lb. of digestible protein daily for maintenance or upkeep of their 
body requirements. In addition, they require 0*5 lb. digestible pro- 
tein for every gallon of milk produced. Suppose a three-gallon cow 
is to be fed on a home-grown mixture containing 15 per cent, total 
protein. Some allowance should be made for digestibility; conse- 
quently the cow should receive at least 2-7 lb. of protein daily. 

10 lb. of 15 per cent, protein mixture = 1*5 lb. of protein. 

10 ]h. of 15 per cent, lucerne hay ... =:1'5 lb. of protein. 

3*0 lb. of protein. 

Ill addition, cows should receive greenfeed or grazing and as 
niiicli clean water as they will consume. 

It is nut difficult to reduce most feeding concepts tP simple rules, 
but the need for intelligent supervision and improvisation, if neces- 
sary, cannot ho' sti*essed strongly enough. 


Nursery Qtutrantines* 

The following nursery quarantines were in force on 1 October, 1946 — 
Howden’s, Westville, Durban, on Eugenias (all), for circular purple scale. 
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Classing of Poultry or Culling of 
Non^Producers** 

II. Constitution and Selection of Breeding Hens. 

P. J. Serfontein, Professional Officer (Poultry), Division of 
Agricultural Education and Research. 

two fiiciors, moulting and pigmentation, described in the 

previous article, are associated and used to determine the length 
of the period for whicli a hen has been in or out of production. A 
hen may be in production without showing signs of moulting, and 
yet be a poor producer. It is also possible for a hen to inherit the 
characteristic of being a late producer, and to he a low producer in 
s-pite of this. Single-pen records show that there is a great 
difference in the way which hens lay, for some birds produce two 
or three eggs per week, while others produce five or six eggs. This 
means that there are hens which lay 10 eggs per month and others 
which lay 28 eggs per month. The former have a low and the 
latter a high intensity of production, A close relationship exists 
between intensity of production and annual production. Hens with 
high intensity usually have a long production period. 

Production Capacity. 

It is therefore evident that the selection of a hen with low 
intensity which possesses the quality of being a late producer, is a 
difficult matter. Various factors, such as size, type of head and 
body, or capacity, are said to he correlated with intensity. ^ The 
writer, however, holds the view that of the many factors mentioned 
only two may be utiH;5ed with any degree of accuracy for the deter- 
mination of intensity, and even then one should not lose sight of 
their shortcomings. 

The first of these factors is the capacity of the abdominal cavity, 
which is measured from the pelvic bones to the end of the breastbone, 
the depth from the end of the breastbone to the centre of the back, 
the width and length of the hack, and width and length of the 
breastbone. A depth of four to five finger-widths from the end of 
the breastbone to the pelvic bones is associated with high production, 
while a depth of two to three finger-widths is an indication of a poor 
producer. The disadvantage of this standard is that it is only 
applicable to hens in production, and, in addition, capacity is only 
a relative standard. In the case of both high and low producers the 
space between the end of the breastbone and the pelvic bones closes 
up when the hens go out of production, and the space will he the 
same for both types of hens. Secondly, the capacity of a hen weigh- 
ing four pounds may be relatively larger than that of a hen weighing 
seven pounds, although the space may be smaller in the case of the 
former. In spite of tixese disadvantages, however, the -capacity of the 
abdominal cavity may be utilized for the determination of intensity. 

Ovaries, Width of Breastbone and Pelvid Bones. 

Comparison of the capacity of two hens of the same size actually 
amounts to comparison of the space occupied by the reproductive and 
digestive organs. lii a hen with low intensity which lays every third 
or fourth day, the ovaries weigh about 30 grammes. The weight of 


* The first part .of this article appeared in the September issue. 
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the ovaries is, of course, determined by the number of eggs developing 
m them. The ovaries of a hen which is out of production, weigh 
two grammes. In a hen which lays four, five or six eggs without 
missing a day, the ovaries weigh from 50 to 70 grammes. It will 
therefore be readily understood that the ovaries of a producer with 
high intensity will occupy approximately twice as much space as 
those of a hen with low intensity. The more eggs a hen produces, 
the more^ food she needs, with the result that the digestive organs of 
a hen "with high intensity will also be larger. The extra pressure 
caused by these larger organs will increase the space between the 
breastbone^ and pelvic bones^. Accordingly, the capacity of the abdo- 
minal cavity of a hen with high intensity will always measure 
approximately four finger-widths between the end of the breastbone 
and the pelvic bones. 



Pig. 2.*— Width of four lingers in the high producer compared with a width of only two 
fingers in the low producer. 


Since part of the pressure exerted by ^ the internal organs is borne 
by the breastbone, the latter should be straight and long. It will be 
a mistake, when measuring capacity, to leave the length of the breast- 
bone out of consideration. Hens with sh6rt breastbones give the 
impression of having great width, but this is undesirable as the 
abdomen drops in such hens owing to lack of support in the posterior 
parts. The position and length of the breastbone can be measured by 
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holding* the hen on the palm of the left hand, so that the midcllo 
finger touches the end of the breastbone. The back is then stroked 
with the points of the fingers of the right hand. 

The pelvic bones of a high producer are wide apart, thin, and 
flexible. In the low producer they are close together and covered 
with a hard layer of skin. High producers tend to have fat shanks. 
Hounded shanks are associated with birds in which food is converted 
into flesh rather than eggs. 

Other Quality Characteristics. 

Handling quality is a second factor which may be utilized to 
determine a hen's intensity. Skin condition is a good indication 
of quality. The bodies of some hens will still be covered with layers 
of fat at the end of the laying season, especially in the region of the 
abdomen and the pelvic bones. The food in this case is inclined 

to be converted into fat instead of 
into eggs. In the case of the poor 
producer or hen with low intensity, 
the skin is drawn tight over t&e 
body, while in the case of a hen 
with high intsity it is loose, thin, 
and soft. This by no mean's implies, 
however, that a hen sould be lean. 
On the contrary, it is most desirable 
that pullets should have a physical 
reserve when they come into pro- 
duction. This reserve is stored in 
the form of fat, which is broken up 
during the laying season, and pre- 
vents the hen from losing much 
weight towardwS the end of the 
season. The bodies of some good 
producers will still show traces of 
fat at the end of the season. An 
abdomen, which appears large as 
a , revsult of thick layers of fat, 
should definitely be condemned. 

The quality of the skin, may best be determined by feeling it 
under the wings with thumb and index finger, or by suspending the 
bird by its legs and moving the thumb and index finger up and down 
the breast. The skin of the abdomen may be felt by resting the hen 
on the palm of the hand. ^ 

Quality is further indicated by a clean face with prominent eye, 
the absence of wrinkles in the face, and the waxy texture of the comb. 
It may even be indicated by the scales on the legs, those of the high 
producer usually being soft, smooth, and closely packed. 

Temperament differs widely in different hens. High producers are 
usually tame, and are not easily excited when handled. Such hens 
are lively and active, and are always busy scratching and looking 
for food; they are the last to retire in the evening and the first to 
leave the perches b the morning, are always ready for food and 
always have full crops.. Exactly the opposite is true of poor producers. 



AND C^UJAIMG Oi’ PoULlKY. 


riioy ri'iiium sialioiuuy most of the time, seek the perches early ia the 
eveiuiifr, and are the last to leave them iu the morning As thev 
are not in production, they will eat less, and their crops wifi acordino'ly 
he less full. Low producers are usually excitable, and are noisy 
yhen handled. 



Fio, 4, — Distance between points of pelvic bone of an average producer. Those ox 
the poor producer are usually a finger- width apart and those of the high producer 
usually up to three finger- widths. 


Broodiness is . a hereditary quality, and should not be bred into 
the flock. It usually occurs amongst dual-purpose breeds, although 
light breeds, such as Leghorns,, also sometimes become broody. When 
a hen of a light breed becomes broody, she should not be used for 
breeding purposes. A hen which becomes broody is not necessarily 
a poor producer, and should not be culled immediately unless she 
continually becomes broody.. Hens mostly become broody during 
the warm months, and are usually out of production for 15 days 
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jPig. 5.— Wei] curved ribs of the high Fig. 6.— Pinched ribs of the low pro- 

producer and long back with good ducer with short back showing 

width. decrease in width. 




(JLAssmo AND Culling op Poultby. 



■after Ixaviug become broody. As a rule such hens lose their appetite ; 
the ovaries become considerably lighter in weight, and the vent 
and abdomen in consequence tend to decrease in size. The best 
method is to use rings of one colour for ringing hens every time 
they become broody. In this way all hens, which continually become 
broody, may be eliminated. 

Selection of Breeding Hens. 

This article has dealt mainly with the difference between high 
and low producers. These principles are naturally also applied when 
hens are selected for breeding purposes, but the characteristics of 
each breed are taken into consideration as well. A hen with any 
disqualifications, such as side-sprigs, etc., will not be used in the 
breeding pens, but may be kept for egg production. . One of the 
most important qualities to be considered when hens are selected 
for breeding purposes or for egg production, is constitution. 


8* — A low producer lacking depth.. 

Constitution, unlike colour, comb formation, etc., is not » 
character but the sum total of an animals reacfaons ^ | 

ment, and it manifests itself . most forcibly 

exposed to unfavourable conations. -width m head* 

by wbicb oonstitutioa in fowls ma,j ^ .. 

short, strong, curved blak; prominent and 

production; high batchability ; low. mortality of cb cks, the bmd s 
activity ; crowing, in males and singing in hens ; earlin ry 
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perches and lateness in seeking* them in the eveinug ; hea'ltliy appetite ; 
fulness of crop; good weight; clean plumage; and capacity. 

Poultry farming will not be practised at a loss if the floc^k 
averages 160 eggs per annum, and if the general management is such 
that a large number of these eggs are produced during the months 
when eggs are scarce. This number of eggs can be obtained only when 
correct breeding is accompanied by strict culling and good general 
management. The continnal removal of weak birds from the flock 
is an excellent method of disease control, since weak bfrcls are usually 
the first to be attacked by disease and subsequently become a source 
of infection. 



S’lG. 9. — A healthy bird, the chief requirement for high production. 
Note the lively expression of the face. 


The number of fowls culled annually will depend on breeding, 
feeding, _ bousing, and general bealtb. Each flock wiU’baye to be 
culled difEerently. Hens produce tbe greatest number of eggs during 
tbe first season-, and production generally decreases by 15 to 20 per 
cent, annually.- Most of tbe eggs of bens of tbe second and third 
s^SiRrtTjR are laid during autumn when eggs site low in price. After 
third '8€«t8bn'iaaly’ the best' bens ' ifiriir be 'Wtained. abd ' then,' only 
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FaIUONG JN SOIJTU AI'RIOA 

Requirements for a Good System of 
Rotational Croppings 

J. J. du Toit, Lecturer in Agronomy, College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstroom. 

IWI’ANi people liave only a' vague idea of the requirements for a 
■LtX ^ good system of rotational cropping, and often, too, systems are 
practised which have practically no advantages. Actually there is 
no system of lotational cropping which is 100 per cent, elective and 
adequate for niainiainiug soil fertility unless fertilizers are applied 
to some of the crops. This fact was. clearly demonstrated amongst 
others, by the results of the world-renowned crop-rotation experiment 
in Norfolk, England, which was begun in 1848 at Rothamstead, and 
has therefore nearly completed its first century. The practice of 
crop rotation has various advantages, and is the first step towards 
sound crop pi’oduction. Crop rotation must, however, fulfill certain 
fundamental requirenieniis which may briefly be summed up as 
follows : — 

(1) One or more legumes must be included in the systepi. 

(2) A comparatively large quantity of fertilizer must be applied 
to the main crops in the system. 

(3) Organic matter must be systematically incorporated into the 
soil, e.g. in the form of kraal manure or compost, green manuring or 
by the inclusion of a vsemi-permanent grazing or hay crop such as 
lucerne or Rhodes grass. 

(4) The crop rotation must include at least one or more inter- 
tilled crops, i.e. crops which are planted in rows so that weeds may 
be controlled. If poKniblo, a fast growing hay crop, such as sudan 
grass or teff, should also be sown. Such a crop will smother certain 
types of weeds. 

(6) The marketing’* prospects, feed requirements, nature of the 
soil and the prevailing* rainfall ‘and climatic conditions are the 
deciding factors in the choice of crops for inclusion in a system of 
rotational cropping. Some farmers prefer to concentrate mainly on 
the production of cash crops, while others produce mainly fodder 
crops for their stock. The climate and the soil in any particular 
area necessarily play an important role in the choice of suitable crops- 

It is clear, therefore, that no particular system of rotational 
cropping can be prescribed for all areas and under all types of 
conditions. Nor is it always possible to prescribe a system which 
fully complies with all the above-mentioned requirements. Never- 
theless, the above rules should give satisfaction in most areas. 

Inclusion of Legumes. 

The value of legumes in the maintenance ()f soil fertility, is 
well-known. Apart from the fact that the soil is enriched with 
nitrogenous substances which are formed on the roots of the plants 
by nodule-forming bacteria, it appears that legumes are also more 
capable of taking up phosphate from the soil and storing it in their 
roots for subsequent crops. 

In an experiment conducted at the Potchefstroom College ^ of 
Agriculture, it was found that where maize was cultivated in rotation 
with cowpeas over a period of 10 years, an increase of 20 per cent, 
was obtained in the yield of maize which followed immediately upon 
eowpeas. In the next maize yield the increase was 12 per cent. 
No- phosphate was ^added and the cowpeas were i cut down for hay. 
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This increased yield may be ascribed exclusively to the effect 
of the roots of the cowpeas. The soil on which the experiment was. 
carried out, happened to have no shortage of nitrogen, and the 
increased yield may be ascribed mainly to the accummulation of 
phosphates in the roots of the plants. Soils which suffer from a 
shortage of nitrogen as well as phosphates, will show an even greater 
increase in yield. 

Sep<i/rate cultivation ^. — If a leguminous crop is cultivated in 
rotation with maize or any other grain, the two crops should be 
cultivated on separate lands and not together or in alternative rows. 
Experiments at Potchefstroom showed that when maize and cowpeas 
were planted and cultivated simultaneously in alternative rows, the 
maize yield per morgen was considerably lower than when maize was 
cultivated separately. 

It is more profitable, for example, to grow maize and cowpeas 
separately on one acre, and to cultivate each one thoroughly, than to 
grow alternative rows of maize and cowpeas on one morgen. It must 
also be remembered that the good effect of the leguminous crop will 
only be evident a year later on the subsequent crop. 

The system of planting maize in rows 7 or 9 feet apart to render 
possible ‘ the rapid destruction of weeds between the rows with a 
tractor and disc-plough, has various advantages, but then cowpeas 
should not be planted or sown between the rows during December 
to January, since the latter will compete with the young maize plants, 
which have as a rule, just begun to flower, and rob the maize of its 
moisture. Experiments in this connection indicate that the maize 
yield is reduced from 5 to 8 hags per morgen by cowpeas, whereas 
the yield from the latter does not offset the loss in the maize yield. 

Green Manuring. 

The question as to whether it will be more profitable to plough 
in the leguminous crop for green manuring in the particular system 
of crop rotation rather than cut it for hay, presents a rather difficult 
problem. In an experiment at Potchefstroom it appeared that if 
maize followed cowpeas which had been ploughed in for green 
manuring, the yield was only 5 per cent, higher than in the case of 
maize which followed cowpeas cut off for hay. Under dryland 
conditions it is apparently more profitable to cut the leguminous 
crop for hay, or to reap it for seed than to plough it in for green 
manuring. 

In the case of soils suffering from a deficiency of nitrogen, and 
particularly in the case of irrigated soils, it seems that the application 
of green manuring is advantageous. In experiments where sunn 
hemp was cultivated under irrigation with wheat, and then ploughed 
in for green manuring, the subsequent wheat crop indicated an 
increased yield of 50 per cent, above the control experiment. 

Examples of Rotational Cropping System. 

The following simple three-year rotation is suggested for maize 
farmers who go in for the production of cash crops. The available 
land is divided into three equal portions. Maize is planted on 
portions 1 and 2 and fertilized at the rate of 300 to 400 lb. super- 
phosphate per morgen. One or more leguminous crops such as 
ordinary beans, • soybeans, cowpeas or groundnuts are planted on 
pd^rtion 3. The choice will largely depend on the climatic and soil 
(^nditionB in'^-the 'paitioular area^ and on the martetin^ prosp^sv 
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No fertilizer is added to tlie leginninous crop. Tlie following year the 
leg-uminoTis crop is cultivated on No. 1, and maize on Nos. 2 and 3. 
The following year the leguminous crop is cultivated on No. 2 , and 
maize on Nos. 1 and 3. In this manner artificial fertilizer is applied 
to only two- thirds of the land each year- 

System of Crop Rotation for the Stock Farmer. 

A dairy or stock farmer must, as a rule, make provision for 
four types of feed, viz. concentrates, such as maize; a protein-rich 
hay feed, such as cowpeas or soybeans; roughage, such as teff or 
Sudan grass, and some succulent feed such as silage, green winter 
grazing, pumpkiiivS, mangels, spineless cactus, etc. The following 
system is sugested: — 

The available land is divided into four equal portions. During 
the first season maize is cultivated on Nos. 1 and 2 and fertilized at 
the rate of 400 lb. superphosphate per morgen. Portion No. 3 is 
sown to cowpeas and perhaps ordinary beans or soybeans as well, 
without any application of fertilizer. As a guide it may be assumed 
that approximately 1 morgen of cowpeas will he needed annually for 
every cow in milk. Portion No. 4 is partly sown to maize for silage 
and partly to teff or sudan grass for hay, and if desired, partly to 
potatoes. Portion No. 4 must therefore receive all the available 
kraal manure and compost on the farm. 

During the second year, maize is cultivated on Nos. 2 and 3, 
hay and silage crop^s on No. 1 and the leguminous crops on No. 4. 
The following year all the crops are shifted to the next portion, viz. 
maize on Nos. 3 and 4, the hay crop on No. 1 and the leguminous 
crops on No. 2, etc. Ilach ])ortion therefore receives artificial ferti- 
lizer twice, kraal manure once and the beneficial effect of the legu- 
minous crops once every 5 years. In this manner soil fertility is 
maintained at a fairly high level, while the necessary fodder crops 
are made available. 

A System of Crop Rotation for Irrigation Farmers. 

Approximately one-third to one-half of the available irrigation- 
water soils are set aside for lucerne, while on the remainder annual 
crops, e.g, wheat, barley or oats are cultivated in particular rotation 
during winter, and a variety of summer crops such as beans, potatoes, 
vegetables, etc. during summer. If the soil is very jjoor and sufl&cient 
manure or compost is unobtainable, half of the winter grain lands 
may be sown to sunn hemp for green manuring, while cash crops may 
be grown on the other half. During the following summer sunn 
hemp is again sown on the other half. It is advisable to apply 200 
lb* superphosphate per morgen to the sunn hemp as well as to the 
following winter crop. 

After 6 or 6 years, when the lucerne has been overrun by grasses, 
the land may be ploughed over, and annual crops planted while 
lucerne is again established on the other lands. Such a system of 
crop rotation with lucerne, will contribute greatly to the mainte- 
nance of soil fertility,. especially if green manuring is applied and if 
fertilizers are added to some of the annual crops. 

In areas where tobacco farming is practised, however, the 
proposed system of rotational cropping with lucerne will not be 
suiteble;* another system will have to be* doTeloped.^ ' ‘ 
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Diplomas for Life Performances of 
Registered Cows. 

H, J. Steenberg, Assistant Professional Officer, Division 
of Dairying. 

A LTHOTJGH provision is made in tlie regulations governing the 
Milk Recording Scheme for cows to be officially recorded for 
every lactation throughout their lives, not many breeders seem to 
consider it worth their while to test a cow after she has completed 
two mature records. Perhaps this is due to the ^ fact that, in 
selecting breeding stock, many buyers have been satisfied with five 
or fewer records, and, to judge from sale catalogues, more often 
with only one or two records. Is this not the a’eason for later 
disappointment in many an animal? 

It would seem that insufficient attention is given to the 
persistent milk producer, the one that calves regularly year after 
year, maintaining a high standard of production right on into old 
age. This is a sign of vitality and of constitution that^ should be 
taken into account by breeders. The publicity given, and importance 
attached, to new South African production records produced from 
time to time for the different age groups, without any reference to 
the standard of production attained for the other lactations, is not 
above reproach. 

Recognition and Publicity Deserved. 

It is an undeniable fact that the cow which year after year 
has produced a calf and a good milk record for 8 or 10 years, has 
hitherto not received the recognition deserved, and that she has also 
not even been in the lirnelight like the animal which enjoys a long 
rest after each lactation,, and which, under these favourable 
conditions, consequently produces a few outstanding records. But 
merely compare the returns on these two cows and the difference 
in favour of the former will immediately become apparent as, for 
example, in the case of the town dairyman, who in looking for his 
requirements, wants the largest quantity of milk year after year 
from the smallest number of cows and the lowest possible percentage 
of replacements, because he must of necessity pay high prices for 
high producers, Thpefore, the cow which calves regularly year 
after year and maintains a high standard of production for 
a number of years will give him the highest return. Animals with 
such stamina should receive recognition for life or long distance 
performances. 

Here the Breed Society and the Division of Dairying could 
give the warranted encouragement. A special certificate or diploma 
of the total life or long distance production could be issued by the 
Division of Dairying for cows which have been tested regularly 
after every calving, at the age of 10 years or more. 

Also, although provision is made in the regulations for cows 
to be officially tested up to 365 days, very few cows are officially 
recorded after 300 days — ^not that they have not been milked for 
longer, as it is often noticed from the yields recorded that the 
particular cow was , still yielding 30 or 40 Ib. milk on the 300th 
day of the official lactation, and was therefore certainly not dry. 
Thus we may find that two cows in a herd which calved during 
the same month at approximately the same age and both of which 

due to recalve 14 months hence, may have had approximately 
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the same yield for 300 days, but that cow '' K'' was able to continue 
yielding milk for a further 30' days after she had completed the 300 
days' lactation, whereas cow B ” found the drain of the 
developing foetus ou her system so much that she barely managed 
to yield milk up to the 300th day of the lactation. From the 
certificate of production reflecting the total yield for 300 days only, 
it will not be possible to detect this and cow '' A will be 
classified in the same category as cow “ B and receive no credit 
for the extra month during which she produced milk. For the 
siudy of production records this extra production is therefore lost. 
As it is, we have no particulars, nor can any be obtained, in regard 
to the influence of the dry period on production. In all fairness to 
cow ‘‘A ", if it is worth milking her after 300 days, it is certainly 
wortli re(‘(>rding her yield up to the stage where she is turned out 
as dry. 

In order to coin])lete for the life-production groups it will 
therefore not only be necessary to test a cow ofiieially after every 
calving, but also to extend each oflScial lactation to the full period 
ihe cow is being milked and until the actual dry period sets in. 

Suggested Scheme. , 

Breed societies who consider it in the interests of their breed 
and who wish to encourage life production, could adopt a scheme 
whereby cows are eiiiered for this competition through them, 
They might consider it advisable to call for a small entry fee, 
which would eventually be used by them for allotting medals or 
pripses to the cows which attain the highest total production and 
])rodiice the greatc-nst number of calves. The names of cows entered 
for this toial-prod action competition are forwarded to the 
vSuperihtendeni of Dairying who keeps a record of the yield for 
each lacation, and, upon (loiupletioii of the cow’s lacaiion, after 
she has calved at the sti])ulato(l age of K) years and more, a suitable 
total-production (‘crtifieato or diploma is issued and forwarded to 
ilie vSecretary of the Breed Society for insertion of the number of 
calves. This diploma, even without any prizes, would be something 
which the owner of the animal could value highly.^ This will 
j'esult in a cow with a number of records to her credit receiving, 
through the issue of the diploma, the recognition and publicity 
which has hitherto been lacking. 

This does not mean that we have no cows with long years of 
persistent production to their credit. In the case of one well-known 
dairy breed alone, there are no fewer than 19 cows with 8 or more 
official records to their credit. This, however, represents ^ only 1 
per cent, to 2 per cent, of the total number of cows of this breed 
tested, and a similar small percentage is observed with other 
breeds. 


Example of Persistent Production. 

Due to lack of space it is not possible to furnish all these 
records, but, to indicate what is meant by this, let us take only one 
of the cows with 9 official records. 

The last official lactation was commenced five days after 
calving, on the 30th May 1938, and was completed on the 25th 
March 1939, i.e., at the age of 12 years 10 months. It can therefore 
be stiated thaf this cow^ was in production ffoin the of 3 years 
t mohfhs’ until sHe wasl2 ybhrs lO ffioiiths, dr for 9| years. 
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D. GARINA, 17895/9, BORN 22/5/26. 

Production Officially Recorded as from the Age of 3 years 7 months. 


Date of Calving. 

Xb. Milk. 

lb. Butterfat. 

Days in Test. 

4/1/30 

11,602-4 

440-588 

285 

6/11/30 

15,788-7 

588-879 

300 

1/10/31 

19,016-0 

698-577 

300 

8/10/32 

21,199-5 

721-738 

300 

16/10/33 

22,010-5 

784-414 

300 

22/11/34 

21,331-0 

719-540 

300 

1/12/35 

18,940-0 

656-511 

300 

22/ 3/37 

21,629-5 1 

783-935 

300 

25/ 5/38 ; 

17,311-5 

620-976 

300 

Total i 

168,829-1 1 

6,016-168 

2,685 






We caniLot draw definite conclusions in regard to tke number 
of days ske was actually dry, as ske migjat have been milked for 
longer tkan 300 days in tke case of some of tke last 9 lactations 
of 300 days; therefore all that can be concluded from tke above 
is that during tke years that ske was in production she yielded 
milk for not less tkan 2,685 days, during which period she produced 
16,883 gallons milk with 6,015 lb. butterfat. 

During the 9^ years she produced no fewer than 9 calves and, 
reckoning milk at Is. per gallon, she gave a gross^ return of £844 
or slightly more than £91 per annum. This cow, like some others, 
has fully proved her worth and returned a very high rate of interest 
to her owner. Surely a bull from such a cow is what the breeder 
wants in order to breed these qualities into his herd. 

Frequently by the time enough daughters of a hull are 
available to compare their records with those of their dams, the 
bull is too old for further use. In such cases the next best thing 
is to obtain a son of a bull which has shown the ability to increase 
the daughters’ production over that of their dams, especially where 
the dams have already attained a high standard of production. 
When the young bull has a line of sound female ancestors and 
where the females have proved persistency of high production, this 
is an added advantage. 


This is the information which specially interests the dairyman 
who prefers to buy young cows on the point of calving, as heavy 
losses are usually sustained by him before animals become acclima- 
tized. He will want to know that the young cows he wishes to buy 
have been sired by a bull out of a dam with high production over 
a long period of years. With the expansion of our cities many 
dairy cows find their way to dairies supplying fresh milk to urban 
areas, ^ and the requirments of these dairymen must be catered for, 
even if it is only to the extent of supplying sires for their herds. 


From a breeding point of view, the keeping of milk records 
during^ the whole life of the cow affords a practical means of 
determining which cows^ are unprofitable, and provides a reliable 
l^timat^ of the constitution of ’ a breeding animal, as well aa of the 
production capacity."'- ^ 
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Kaumini; in South Akrica 

The Horse on the Farm/ 

III (a). THE RUDIMENTS OF EQUITATION. 

Dr. P. J. V. d. H. Schreuder and F. B. Wright, Senior 
Professional Officers (Horses). 

■^pTJlS article is intended to assist those AVho know absolutely 
nothinjjf’ of riding and are anxious to learn. It does not purport 
io teach tlui only way of learning to ride or to describe the only type’ 
of seat that is vsuiinble for riding. 



Fig. 1. — A fino type of saddle horse, bred in South Africa. 


Seats and Saddles. 

There is a great variety of seats and saddles, from the ultra 
forward, short-leathered seat of the flat-race jockey to the compara- 
tively straight-legged seat of colonial riders, the best example of 
which is perhaps the Western American seat. This diversity exists 
because the object to he attained in each instance is different; in the 
ca'se ot the jockey it is extreme speed while in the case of the cow 
hand it is comfort during long hours in the saddle, and ease in 
mounting and sitting improperly broken horses. Even in the same, 
class of riding a good deal of controversy exists. Thus we have 
differences in the military schools of the various European nations, 
and readers of sporting journals will remember the often heated 
controversy that raged over the respective merits of the ^"forward 
seat’^ and the older orthodox hunting seat. It is well, therefore, 
that the pupil should know of these differences, so that he will not 
become confused by reading differing and often conflicting statements 
on riding and horsemanship, which, in the writers^ opinion, only 
go to prove that th ere are more ej(ficient styles of riding than one. But 

* The first and second articles of this series appeared in the September 
and October issues (1946) of Farming in South Africa. 
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a beginner should stick to one style until he has attained a reason- 
able degree of proficiency in riding. He is then in a position to test 
out the different schools of thought on matters of horsemanship for 
himself. 

The style of riding detailed in the following pages is suitable, 
with little variation, for hacking, hunting, polo^ and the show ring. 
It presupposes the use of the trot as one of the principal paces (except 
in polo) and the use of the so-called English hunting type of saddle. 

The first part is devoted to instructing the pupil in the simplest 
rudiments of riding, and the second to instruction in the more 
advanced elements of horsemanship. 

Choice of a Horse. 

The first matter to be settled in the teaching of a beginner is the 
choice of a horse. It is essential that it be quiet and reliable. No 
beginner can be expected to pay attention to his riding if his prin- 
cipal feeling is one of fear of an unmanageable mount. It should be 
a well-trained animal responsive to its rider’s signals, and finally its 
mouth should not be spoilt. In fact, it would he far better for a 
novice to obtain a reliable old animal past its prime, than an active 
3 mung horse that may prove too much for its rider. 

Having secured a horse, the beginner must next find a suitable 
place for his first 'essay in horsemanship. It is strongly urged that 
the first lessons be taken within a comparatively small enclosure. The 
beginner then has the knowledge that his horse cannot run away 
with him and will thus be able to give all his attention to his lessons. 
Furthermore, if the enclosure is of a circular nature, the horse will 
soon learn to go automatically round the circle without any guidance 
— a decided advantage to anyone whose main preoccupation is with 
balance. A circular school from 30 to 50 yards in diameter is big 
enough. 

The Bridle. 

Regarding^ the bridle, a beginner should use a single rein snafl3e~ 
bridle as this is^ the most suitable. Beginners have a great deal of 
trouble in^ holding four reins correctly, and aie apt to interfere 
unnecessarily with their^ horse’s mouth — ^the consequences of which 
will be less if a comparatively mild bit such as a snaffle is used instead 
of a bit with a curb. 

Saddling and Bridling the Horse. 

We shall assume that the rider is going to saddle and bridle his 
own horse, which is being held by a servant, in the usual sort of 
South African head collar outside the saddle room. Before puttings 
on the bridle, loosen the head collar and slip the nose-band off the 
horse’s head. Fasten the head collar round the horse’s neck so that 
you still have it under control. Now take the bridle, with the middle 
of the reins over the poll piece, in the right hand which is moved in 
front of the horse’s face towards its ears. With the left hand guide 
the bit into the horse’s mouth. If the animal is disinclined to open 
its mouth, place the forefinger of the left hand into the offside of its 
mouth. This will invariably cause it to open its mouth. Slip the 
ears carefully through the loop of the brow band and poll pieces and 
fasten the throat latch— not so tightly as to interfere with the horse’s 
breathing^ or to be uncomfortable,^ but tightly enough for it to 
perform its proper function, which is to prevent the poll piece slip- 
ping forward over the poll. This does not frequently happen except 
as Hie result of some untoward accident such as a fall m jumping. 
The throat latch is correctly tightened if two fingers can be slipped 
; between it and the jaw bone. 
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The saddle, to be properly prepared for placing on the horse’s 
back, should have both stirrups run up the stirrup leathers to the 
buckle and the leathers threaded through them. The girth should 
be placed across the seat of the saddle. The saddle so prepared is 
placed from the near side on to the withers of the horse and slid back 





Fig, 2. — A fine type of Arab stallion showing most of the good and 
none of the bad points described in the accompanying text. 


into the correct position. By doing this the hair of the back is 
smoothed back into its correct direction, whereas if the saddle were 
put behind the correct position and moved forward, the hair would 
be ruffled, and the hack might become chafed. 

Now go round to the off side of the horse and see that the flap or 
panel has not been bent under the saddle ; take the girth down from 
the saddle, go round to the near side and fasten it up. If the saddle 
it fitted with a double girth^ tighten the forward one first, and then 
the rear one. See that the rear girth completely overlaps the rear 
edge of the front girth, and that no skin is caught between the two 
girths. If it becomes necessary to tighten the girths subsequently, 
see that the inner one (i.e. the forward one) is tightened first. If the 
outer ^irth is* tightened first it may cause a fold in the inner girth 
that will produce a chafe. 

A horse, when girthed up, frequently blows out its chest, so that 
some little time later when this has been relaxed the girths will be 
found to be slack. It is therefore a good thing to walk the horse 
about a little and then take a second pull at the girths. 

The horse is now ready for its rider and may he led into the 
riding school. The rider is ready to mount. Assuming that this is 
the first time the rider has mounted the horse it will be important to 

f et the stirrup leathers approximately the correct length. This may 
e roughly judged by placing the stirrup iron under the armpit, and 
adjusting the leathers so that the finger-tips just touch the top of the 
buckle, where the leather is suspended from the side bar of th'^ saddle. 
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Mounting. 

AVhen mounting for the first time it is as well for the l)ogi)\ner 
to have an assistant to hold the horse’s head. A well-trained hors(> will 
stand to be mounted, but a great number start moving as the rider 
starts to DCLOTiiit, Evon a woll-traiiiod horse may be in{iu(‘C(l the 
novice’s inadvertent touching of its sides to move on. 



Fig. 3. — A polo poay, bred in HoutK Africa. 


Standing at the horse’s shoulder and facing somewhat towards 
the horse’s rear, the rider takes hold of the reins (more of the correct 
method of holding the reins anon), adjusts their length so that v«^heii 
his hand is resting just in front of the withers he may have a light 
feeling on the mouth, steadies the near stirrup with his right hand 
until he has inserted his left f<mt, transfers his right hand to the 
pommel of the saddle, presses Ms left knee against the saddle flap 
and springing ofE his right foot swings the right leg over his horse’s 
quarters and, supporting his weight with his hands on the pommel, 
sinks gently into the saddle, and finds the right stirrup with his right 
foot. 

Mistakes in Mounting. 

In mounting, a beginner is likely to make the mistake of putting 
his foot into the stirrup from the wrong side. As the stirrup hangs 
naturally the foot must be inserted from the outside. When the rider 
is in the saddle, the leather is then twisted in such a way as to be ilat 
against the skin. If in mounting the stirrup is taken in the hand 
and brought round so that the foot is placed into the stirrup iron 
from the inddcy the leather will be twisted in such a w^ay that its 
inside edge presses against and into the shin of the rider — to his great 
discomfort. A simple trial will demonstrate the position. Another 
mistake often made by the beginner is to kick his horse in the ribs 
with the toe of his left foot as he swings into the saddle, or not 
throw his leg high enough to clear the quarters of the horse or cantle 
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of ihe sadtlle. Finally lie may drop into liis saddle Avitli an nnneces- 
sary Hind. 

Dismounting. 

The subject of inomitiiig having been dealt with, it will be 
appropriate' at this juncture to deal with dismounting. The hands 
are placed as for mounting, the right foot is withdrawn from the 
stirrup and, with the weight of the body supported on the pommel 
of the saddle, the right leg is swung over the quarters of the horse 
and brought to the ground so that the rider faces at right angles or 
slightly to the rear of his horse. Here again he must be careful not 
to kick his horse with the toe of his left foot as the left leg pivots 
round in dismounting. This can be avoided by pressing the left knee 
well into the flap of the saddle. 

It is important in mounting and dismounting that the weight 
should largely bo borne wiili the right hand on the pommel of the 
saddle as this will xuevent the saddle slipping round under the belly 
of the horse if it has been insufficiently girthed. 

Arriving at a Correct Seat. 

Having gained the saddle, the rider may now adjust the stirrup 
leathers to the correct length. They must be so adjusted that they 
give comfortable support and ensure the correct seat. In arriving 
at a correct seat the rider will sit upright, hut easily, in the saddle, 
facing square to the front with either the hall of the foot on the 
stirrup or the feet thrust fully into the stirrups (either method is 
correct), heels down, knee and upper part of the calf in contact with 
the flaps of the saddle, toes turned slightly outw^ard, and the leg 
from the knee downwards slightly hack, so that when the rider looks 
downward, the toe of his boot may just be seen projecting beyond 
the knee. 

How to Hold the Reins; 

For the first few times that the rider is on a horse it will be 
better for him to ride with the reins in one hand. He will then be in 
a position to hold on to the pommel of the saddle if his horse inadver- 
tently breaks into a jog and he feels that his balance is in danger. 
The first objective is for the rider to gain confidence in 'himself and 
all his time will be taken up with adapting himself to the movement 
of his horse, so that the position of his hands is of small importance 
in the very early stages. The reins may be conveniently held in one 
hand by drawing^ them to their full length with the right hand and 
inserting the third, fourth and little fingers between the reins, 
bringing the slack through the palm of the hand and over the fore- 
finger where they are kept in position by the pressure of the thumb. 
The arm should hang loosely at the side and the hand be opposite 
the middle of the body, and about five inches from it, just above the 
pommel of the saddle, with the Wrist rounded and to the front. The 
1‘eins should just be taut enough to maintain a light contact with the 
dlo^wSe^s mouth. By holding on to the slack of the reins with the right 
hand, the rider can slip the left hand up or down the reins whenever 
it is desired to lengthen or shorten them. ^ 

The easiest way to hold four reins^ in one hand is to place the 
little finger between the bridoon and bit reins of the near side, the 
third finger between the two bit reins, and the second finger between 
tbe off side bits and bridoon reins. The »slack comes through the 
palm of the hand over the little finger and is kept in place by 
pressure of the thumb. 

To distribute the reins in both hands, take up the reins as 
described in the preceding paragraph; then place the little finger 
betw^een the off side bit and bridoon reins, and pull enough slack 
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through the left hand to bring the near and off side reins to equal 
lengtn. 

Setting the Horse in Motion, 

The rider is now ready to set his horse in motion. This he will 
do drawing back both legs and squeezing the horse slightly with 
ms hems just behind the girths, at the same time slightly retasing 
the reins. As the horse moves forward at the walk his head will 
move sightly up and down and from side to side with each stride. 
Ibis causes an alternate lengthening and shortening of the distance 

! feS'f r rider’s.hand and !n order to main- 

< light teeiing on the horse s mouth it becomes necessary to take 
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in and let out the slack of the rein, by moving the wrist backwards 
and forwards. There will also be a small amount of movement in 
the elbow and shoulder. 

Halting. 

The rider may walk round the school several times until he has 
got the^ feel of his horse. To halt, he should lean slightly backward, 
draw his legs back and give a slight pull of the reins. By doing this 
the rider forces the horse up to the bit so that it comes to the halt in 
a collected attitude. As the rider improves and gets on terms with 
his horse these signals will become less and less perceptible until 
finally the lightest touch of the rein will be suflScient to halt the 
horse. 

Putting the Horse through Various Motions. 

When the rider has settled down he may be taught to turn his 
mount at a walk. Assuming that he wishes to turn to the left, he 
will carry his left hand over to the left so that the right (off) rein 
presses against the right side of the horse’s neck. The horse will 
turn away from the pressure on his neck, i.e. to the left. Turning 
to the right is done in the opposite manner. 

As soon as the uo vice’s balance is secure, be should ride with 
the reins in both hands. To do this, all he need do is to put his 
right hand between the reins in front of his left hand and draw some 
of the slack rein held in the left hand through the finger and thumb 
of that hand, and then slide his right hand along the right rein until 
the reins are of equal length. At the same time there will be a con- 
necting length of rein between the right and left hand which will 
prevent the hands from becoming fcoo widely separated. 

It is important that the beginner should ride with the reins in 
both hands to start with.^ By doing so he ensures a square seat to 
the front. If he persists in using the reins in his left hand from the 
beginning there is every likelihood that he will ride with his left 
shoulder in advance of his right — an attitude which immediately 
discloses the novice. In a turn to the left with the reins in both 
hands the mouth is felt with the left rein and at the same time the 
right rein is pressed against the side of the neck. The reverse signals 
are used for turning to the right. 

When the beginner havS developed confidence at the walk, and 
his main pre-occupation is no longer whether he is going to fall off, 
he should pay attention to the correctness of his seat. He must 
remember primarily to keep his toes up and his heels down, to keep 
his knee against the saddle and let his leg hang down from the knee 
in a relaxed manner, but should be careful to see that it does not 
swing backwards and forwards. His knee grip should be only suifi- 
cient to keep his knee against the saddle flap. Riding is in ordinary 
circumstances almost entirely a matter of balance. Any continuous 
conscious gripping of the saddle with the knee will soon render the 
rider exceedingly tired and stiff. Only in an emergency,^ e.g. in 
shying, is the knee grip tightened, while the balance is rapidly and 
involuntarily adjusted. The ability to keep the knee against the 
saddle flap will he much increased if the feet are kept against the 
inside branch of the stirrup. A few people with very short round 
thighs may find it impossible to keep the knee against the saddle. 
The beginner must also remember to sit square to the front and to 
follow his horse’s mouth by adequate play of the wrists, elbows and 
shoulders. When he is satisfied that he is making a good show at 
the walk, which should be done in a matter of a few lessons, he may 
pass on to the trot. 

As the rider is likely to find himself at sea when his horse com- 
mences to trot, he had better transfer his reins to his left hand, so 
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tliat lie Biay Lave tlie right to grip the pommel of Lis vStiddie in 
,ference to hanging* on to the horse’s mouth with the reins if his 
balance is upset, as it is most likely to be, until he has masier(‘(l the 
rhythm of posting. 

To get the horse to trot, the rider will first of all simrteu liis 
reins by four or five inches. He does this because at the trot the 
horse carries its head higher than at the walk, and a length of rein 
that permits of light contact at the walk is four or five inches too 
too long for the trot. He then simultaneously relaxes (U3ntacl with 
the mouth and with his heels applies pressure to the horse’s sides 
behind the girth, stronger and more prolonged than for the walk — 
but not excessively. 

Immediately the horse begins to trot the novice will Hnd Jdmself 
bumping in the saddle. This is because at the trot the horse pro- 
gresses by “ springing ” off alternate diagonals, i.e. the near fore and 
off hind leave the ground together and come to the ground togeUier, 
alternately with the off fore and near hind. The rider is throvn up 
with each spring ’’ from each diagonal set of limbs. The art 
of posting, i.e. rhythmic rising in the saddle, consists in the ability 
to miss a bump in other words, the rider is thrown up only by 
one diagonal set of limbs, and the spring from the other diagonal 
occurs while the rider is still in the air It should he noted that 
the rider is throwm up by his horse, and he should not consciously 
try to rise in the stirrups. His effort should be directed at staying 
out of the saddle for a period of one bump, and he will soon get the 
rhythm of posting if he remembers this and tries to control his too 
precipitant descent to the saddle by holding on to the pommel. 

When the rhythm of posting has been attained, due attention 
should be paid to style. The beginner is apt to be thrown too high 
from the saddle as a result of anticipating the upward thrust of his 
mount. This* xindue exhibition of daylight between man and mount 
may be lessened by a conscious effort at first to delay rising until the 
very last moment. Afterwards this will become quite automatic. 

^ One might also mention that a horse with an extravagant knee 
action, such as a hackney, will throw its rider a good deal higher 
than a horse with an action such as a Thoroughbred, w^here there is 
a minimum of extravagance at the trot. 

As soon as the rider is confident of his posting he should ride 
with the reins in both hands. 

He may now leave the school and ride further afield- He will, 
if not very nervous, and has a quiet mount, soon attain reasonable 
balance and firmness of seat, and should then pass on to learn the 
canter. 

The horse may be put into a trot and then pressed into the canter 
by^ the application of pressure behind the girths with the heels. At 
this pace the rider should sit still in the saddle, the nature of the 
pace being such that the horse does not throw the experienced rider 
out of the saddle. Nevertheless, the beginner may not attain the 
correct rhythm at the first attempt and may do a certain amount of 
bumping^ about in the saddle. This tendency to bump will be much 
reduced if the first essay in the canter is made up a slight slope. 

The novice should now begin to grasp the elements of riding. 
He should not, however, imagine that he is already a horseman, but 
if he has mastered the instruction so far, he will be in a position, by 
further practice and study, to become a horseman. 

A Few Do’s and Don’ts. 

Before going on to more advanced matters it will be in place 
here to give a little advice on a few do’s and don’ts of horsemanship. 

A beginner should not trot or canter downhill. Such a procedure 
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by a liiiislieJ horseman to balance and supple a horse is perfectly per- 
missible, but is beyond the scope of a novice. 

Always ride on soft going in preference to hard. For esampley 
if there is a path or grassy edge alongside a tarred road, ride for 
preference on the former — it is better for your horse's feet and legs.* 
If you have to choose between heavy sand and hard going, ride at 
a walk on the latter. Ee careful of riding fast or turning suddenly 
on a muddy surface — your horse is liable to^fall. Eemember, too, that 
certain types of tarred road are just as slippery as mud — especiall3- 
to a shod horse with worn shoes. 

When you go for a ride, walk the last half mile back home so 
tliat your horse arrives borne cool. It jrour horse is still warm when 
you get home, lead it about until it is cool. If a horse is not cool 
when put into a stable it invariably breaks out into a sweat again 
‘.Hid runs the risk of catching a cllill, besides taking more ont of 
itself than necessary. 

Whatever you do, ride quietly. It is an unfortunate fact that 
the more ignorant the rider the faster he considers it necessary to 
travel. There is nothing that brings a man more into contempt with 
horsemen than a senseless display of pace, and if the hard main road 
within the limits of a town or village is chosen by a novice to show 
how fast lie can go, he will be regarded as being entirely beyond the 
pale. 

Hacking is done mostly at a w^alk. By all means trot and canter 
wdien the opportunity occurs, but give some consideration to your 
horse and do not ride at such a pace that it is alway's in a muck sweat. 

Ill (b). Aids for Advanced Horsemanship, 

Up to now the beginner has been shown how to learn the rudi- 
ments of riding. Provided his nerve, hand and build are suited to 
horsemanship, continual 2)ractice will soon make him a tolerable 
rider and prepare him for a more advanced stage of horsemanship, 
which will enable him to get the best out of his horse. Put more 
bluntly, he has up to this point been more or less carried by his 
liorse ; he now prejDares to learn how to ride his horse. 

To do this be makes use of the ^^aids The aids are signals 
transmitted through the medium of hands and legs, whereby the 
rider makes known his wishes to his horse. The horse's forehand is 
largely controlled by the hands, through the medium of the reins, 
and the hindquarters through use of the legs. These are the natural 
aids. An artificial aid in the form of the whip is, if judiciously used, 
a valuable one. 

The use of the leg aids as a means of control is due to the horse's 
natural instinct to fly away froin anything he does not understand. 
We have already explained the aids used earlier in this article. To 
set the horse in motion from the walk we draw back the legs and 
squeesse the horse behind the girth. If a newly-broken horse is 
suddenly squeezed strongly behind the girths, he is liable to give a 
iremendous hound forward; in fact, if sufficiently frightened, might 
even pitch his rider over his head. The trainer, therefore, would be 
careful to touch his horse very lightly with his heels the first time — 
just enough to make him start forward. In a short time the horse 
will learn that there is no need to start forward in mi exaggerated 
manner whenever he is touched with the heel, as no aid consequently 
follows, and will accept the signal as an indication of normal 
forward movement. 

The exercises that follow will indicate to the rider how to make 
use of the aids to obtain various movements. For simplicity, move- 
ment to the left only is described* For movement to the right, reverse * 
the aids. 
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(1) To turn the horse on his forehand to the left, at the halt - — 
Feel the horse^s mouth with the bit, apply pressure with the left 
heel behind the girth, at the same time pressing the right rein 
slightly against the right side of the neck and feeling the left side 
of the mouth more strongly than the right. Do not apply pressure 
with the right leg. 

At the touch of the left leg the tendency is for the horse to start 
into movement. Forward movement has been checked by feeling the 
mouth. As there is no pressure with the right leg the horse will 
swing his quarters away from the pressure of the left leg, pivoting 
on his forehand in an action which will have been helped by slight 
pressure against the right side of the neck with the right rein and a 
stronger feeling of the left side of the mouth with the left rein. 

These latter aids must not be too strong otherwise the horse will 
move his forequarters as well as his hindquarters and turn on his 
middle. 

The pressure of the left heel should be released momentarily 
after each step. 

(2) To turn to the left on the hindquarters . — Send the horse up 
into his bridle with pressure of both legs. Check forward movement 
by even pressure of both reins on the mouth. The horse will now 
have brought both his hind legs under him and his weight is thus 
shifted back, lightening the forehand.’ Turn the forequarters to the 
left by pressure of the right rein against the neck and by feeling the 
left side of the mouth more strongly with the left rein. Prevent the 

"'quarters from flying round to the right by strong pressure of the 
right leg. 

In teaching a horse this movement it is useful to have him close 
to a wall on his right side and to turn away from it-. The wall will 
prevent him from swinging his quarters to the right, and act as an 
additional artificial aid to the pressure of the right leg. 

(3) To passage tO' the left. — A, passage is a sideways movement 
of the horse. The forehand very slightly leads the hindquarters and 
the head is slightly bent at the poll and inclines in the direction of 
progression — in this case to the left. The right hind foot is crossed 
over in front of the left hind and the right fore in imnt of the left 
fore foot. 

Fore, the aids are applied as for the turn to the left on the hind- 
quarters, except that the pressure of the right leg is increased, so 
much so that the hindquarters are induced to move over to the left 
instead of merely being steadied avS in the former movement. 

Before beginning the passage it would be as well to do the half 
passage. This can be done at the walk, while riding down a road, 
when the application of the above aids will cause the horse to move 
sideways across the road, at the same time making progress to the 
front: This will be easier to the horse at first than the full passage. 

In both the passage and half passage momentary relaxation of 
pressure of the right leg should take place after each step. 

(4) To rein hack . — Every horse should be taught to rein back in 
a collected manner. 

By slight even pressure of the legs the horse is sent into his 
bridle and made to collect himself. At the same time even pressure 
is applied to his mouth to prevent his going forward, and with 
increased pressure on the mouth he is induced to step back. After 
each step the pressure on the mouth is momentarily released. Should 
I there he any tendency for the hindquariers to swing to either side, 
I this should be checked by pressure of the appropriate leg. 

In teaching a horse to back it is as well to commence dismounted. 
Take the reins in either hand and exert pressure on the mouth. As 
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soon as a backward step has been taken, the pressure may be released 
and the horse petted and rewarded. 

_ If the horse is pptieularly stubborn about moving back, an 
assistant should tap his shins alternately with a cane. When the 
rider can carry out the movements just described, he will be in a 
position to learn how to get his horse to canter with either fore leg 





Fig. 5. — Reproduction of water- 
colour prints of the Cape Mount- 
ed Rifles (1827-1926), reprinted 
with the kind permission of Lib- 
ertas (Vanishing Spoors : Major 
Tilden) and courtesy of the Cape 
Archives and Africana Museum. 
“Wherever the motorist of to- 
f' day goes — and in many places 
where he cannot go — these old 
guardians of the frontiers have 
passed and repassed during a 

century of history The 

horses were cheap and lasted 
for years 

Note the distinct Arab type of 
the remounts of those days. 



leading; bnt in order that he should know what he is doing, it is 
necessary to digress a little and to make a somewhat detailed exami- 
nation of the movements of the horse^s legs during the canter. If 
a horse is listened to while cantering along a hard road, it will be 
heard that this pace has a three-beat rhythm and the reason for this 
will be apparent when the movement of the legs is studied. 

During the canter there is a period of suspension when tie horse 
has all four legs off the ground. The first foot to strike the earth 
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aifter a period of suspension is a hind foot. In this case lei us suppose 
the near hind. The next legs to follow are the near fore and of! 
hind simultaneously. The horse now has three leg‘s on the ground 
and it springs forward with the primary propulsion coming* from 
the near hind leg, the body pivoting over the ol! hind and near fore 
legs. As the near hind leg is snatched up, the advanced oft' fore leg 
comes to the ground so that the body is again supported on three 
legs. 

The impulsion of oft hind and near fore is now given and carries 
the body forward, the off fore leg acting as a pivot. As the body 
comes forward, the near fore and oft hind are siniultaneonsly lifted 
so that for a period the centre weight is borne on the off fore 
leg alone. 

Finally this also is snatched up and a period of suspension 
follows when all four legs are off the ground; 

Of course, the movements described take place too quickly to be 
visible to the unaided eye, but are easily followed in a slow motion 
film In the instance quoted the horse is cantering with the off fore 
leg leading, 

If a cantering horse is watched, it will be seen that one fore 
leg is always in advance of the other. The advanced leg is known as 
the leading leg. This can be well seen by the rider looking down at 
the fore legs of his horse when it is canteringj in fact, he can tell by 
the feel of his horse on which leg it is cantering, without direct 
ohservatioB, for the shoulder of the leading leg is also advanced 
more than that of the opposite fore leg and there is a tendency for 
the rider’s leg on the side of the horse’s leading leg to be carried 
more forward than that of the opposite side- 

The importance of the leading leg at the canter is chiefly in 
turning. Most text books on the subject of riding will tell you that 
if a horse is turned to the left when he is leading with the right fore 
leg, there is danger of his crossing his legs and coming down. The 
writers have never seen this happen and think the statement much 
exaggerated. 

Nevertheless, a horse turns much more easily and infinitely more 
quickly to the side of the leading leg and in a game like polo' this is 
a matter of paramount importance. When moving in a circle, a horse 
canters with more, comfort to himself and his rider when he leads 
with the inner fore leg. Furthermore, the leading leg, as has been 
explained, bears all the weight of the horse at certain phases of the 
•canter, whereas the opposite fore leg shares the weight with its 
diagonal hind leg. 

^ It will be gathered therefore that it is desirable that a properly 
trained horse be able to canter with either fore leg leading, at the 
rider’s will. 

We can get him to do this by the use of the following aids (in 
this case to lead with the off fore) : — 

Collect the horse by feeling the reins and sending him up into 
his bridle with pressure of the legs. Turn the head a little to the 
left. When sending him forward by leg pressure see that the left 
leg is applied behind the girth and with greater pressure than the 
right leg. By doing this you commence a half passage. The left 
leg is advanced and primary impulsion comes from it. It follows 
from the sequence of the leg movements that the off fore will lead, 
and this desideratum is further aided by turning the horse’s head to 
the left, thus freeing the off fore leg of a certain amount of weight 
and thereby increasing the tendency to lead with that leg. 
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Agricultural Engineering* 

IL Elementary Land Measuring. 

E. A. Oosthuizen, Lecturer in Engineering, College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstroom. 

L and measuring’ is tlie process of fixings the relative positions of 
points on the surface of the ground for the purpose of 
determining areas, distances and angular measurements. 

For the simple measurements which the layman is called upon 
to make, expensive instruments are not necessary. All that is 
required is a good 100-ft. tape, but care and accuracy are essential. 



Fig. 1. — ^Tape measure and quiver containing steel wire pins. 


(IV To measure the distance between two points with a 

100-ft. tape. 

For marking the end of the tape on the ground, ten pins or 
markers are required. These can he made fromuITo. 8 gauge steel 
wire, 15 inches long, as shown in Figure 1. First mark the two 
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ends of the line to be measured with thin straight flag sticks. An 
assistant (called the leader) takes the forward end of the tape and 
a pin in his left hand and the remaining pins in his right hand 
and proceeds in the direction of the line. The follower, who holds 
the back end of the tape, squats behind the flag stick facing the 
leader who, when the full length of the* tape has been stretched, 
stoops forward with his left side towards the follower, and holds 
the pin as far out as possible in a vertical position with the point 
touching the ground. The follower, now having a clear view of 
the forward flag stick, sights along the line and directs the leader 
by waving his hand to left or right until he sees the pin in line 
with the forward flag stick, and then signals the leader to push tli| 
pin into the ground. The follower, using both hands, now holds 
the 100"ft. mark of the tape exactly opposite the centre of the 
flag stick, while the leader squats facing the follower and throws 
up the tape once or twice until it lies in a straight line touching 
the pin in front of him. The leader pulls the tape taut without 
using too much force and, dropping the nine arrows beside him, 
pulls out the pin with his right hand and pushes it into the ground 
perpendicularly exactly opposite the zero mark^ of the tape. The 
leader picks up the pins (these are best kept in a leather quiver 
with a thong through the rings) and both men advance another 
tape-lengtth. On reaching the arrow, the follower squats behind 
it while the leader takes up his position with his left side towards 
the follower and holds the tape and arrow as far out as possible 
with his left hand as he stoops forward* After the follower has 
directed the leader on to the line, he holds the handle of the tape 
with both hands so that the 100-foot mark is opposite the centre 
of the pin, while the leader throws up the tape to bring it in line 
and inserts the pin opposite the centre of the zero mark. Tim 
follower, on rising, pulls up the pin and takes it with him and 
they advance in this manner until the ten have been used, 
the follower collecting the pins as the measuring proceeds. When 
the tenth pin has been inserted in the ground, the leader waits for 
the follower to come up and replace the tenth pin by a short wire 
marker, which he carries in his pocket for the purpose. The follower 
now counts the pins in his possession and hands them over to the 
leader, and the measuring of the line proceeds., When the end 
of the line is reached, the leader holds the zero mark of the tape 
opposite the centre of the flag stick and the follower reads the tape 
opposite the centre of the^ last pin and enters the total number of 
tape lengths and the additional feet and decimals of a foot or inches 
in his field book. The line should now be checked by measuring 
in the reversed direction. 

(2) To measure a distance on sloping ground. 

_ In land measuring all distances have to be measured horizontally. 
It is obvious that when the grouijd is sloping the distance measured 
along its surface will be too great and will have to be reduced to 
the horizontal. This, however, necessitates measuring the angle of 
slope, and, since no instruments are at our disposal, we have conse- 
quently to resort to some other ruore practical method. With care, 
a distance can be measured horizontally, in steps, up ox down a 
slope with the tape. It is easier, however, to measure down a slope 
than up it, but the distance should be measured both ways and thus 
cnecxed.* 

- measuring down a slope the zero end • of the tape is held 

by the follower against the centre of the flag stick indicating the 
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upper extremity of the line, and the leader, who should be the 
more experienced of the two, either holds the full length of the tape 
in a horizontal position, or, if the slope is steep, he takes hold of 
the tape at any convenient even number, say 40 or 60 feet, and 
holds the portion of the tape horizontally. The follower directs the 
‘leader on to the line and, when in position, he carefully transmits 
the reading on the tape to the ground by means of a heavy plumb 



Fig. 2. — Showing how the tape and plumb bob are held. 


bob on a thin line (Fig. 2). The tape should be held in the left 
hand with the elbow hard up against the body so as to steady the 
tape in the horizontal position. The plumb line is held in the right 
hand and the bob steadied near the ground, the line being in the 
centre of the division on the tape to be read. The bob is then gently 
lowered so that the point touches the ground. A pin^ is inserted 
where the point of the bob struck the ground. The distance read 
on the tape is recorded in the field book. The two men then move 
forward, the follower holding the zero mark opposite the centre of 
the pin, and the process is repeated. 
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la measuring up a slope, the follower pulls out tlie Hag sii(‘1v 
marking the lower end of the line, and suspends ins plumb bob 
exactly over the centre of the hole, holding the tape at a convmuont 
height so that he can easily read the numbers. The leader proceeds 
until the tape is in a horizontal position and then, alter iiaving 
been directed on to the line by the follower, inserts the pm opposite 
the centre of the zero mark of the tape, while the follower, holding 
the tape steady, watches both the point of the boh and where the 
plumb line cuts the tape. 

The tape ivS.inoTed forward until the follower reaches tlie pin 
which he pulls up almost clear of the ground and then pushes over 
at an angle so that it will not interfere with the point of the plumb 
bob. The bob is then suspended over the hole and the measuroinent 
taken as before. At the end of the line all the slioii horizontal 
distances are added together and their sum will be the horizontal 
projection of the distance between the two points. 



Fios. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8,— Diagrams referred to in the text. 


(3) To measure a line divided into several portions. 

Let AB (Fig. 3) be the line divided into three portions by the 
points C and D. Commencing at A, measure continuously to B, 
noting the tape readings at C and D.’ For instance, if the distance 
AC is 420 feet, the measuring is continued from the pin marking the 
400 feet. Similarly, if the distance AD is 790 feet, the measuring 
of the line is resumed from the pin marking the 700 feet. The 
distances AC, CD and DB should not he measured independently and 
added together to obtain the total distance, 

k 
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(4) To set out a straight line between two stations when the view 

between them is intercepted by intervening rising ground. 

Two men slionld ^>’0 to some intermediate point from which both 
stations are visible. Then, by receding from each other and turning 
face to face so that each sees his station clearly, each holds a straight 
stick vertically on the g^ronnd. They then direct each other to right 
or left nntil^ the two sticks are both in the straight line connecting 
the two stations. The direction of the line may then be seen from 
either vStation. 

(5) To measure an angle with the tape. 

If the angle is acute, measure a convenient distance AM along 
the line AB and a convenient distance AN along the line AC (Fig. 

4) , and then measure the distance MN between the extremities of 
the two lines measured. Since the three sides of the triangle MAN 
are known, the angle BAG is determined, and can be represented on 
paper to a convenient scale witout one’s actually knowing the valiTe 
of the angle in circular measure. If the angle is obtuse, it be 
divided into two angles BAG -and CAD, each being measured 
separately. 

(6) To set out a right angle with the tape at a point in a 

straight line. 

If C is the point in the straight line AB at which the right 
angle is to be set out, measure CD equal to 40 feet in line BA (Fig. 

5) . Let an assistant hold the zero end of the tape at D and another 
the 80-foot mark at 0. Then, if the tape is now pulled taxit in both 
directions by a third person, the 50-foot mark will indicate a point 
on the perpendicular CE. 

(7) To construct a cross-staff and to test its accuracy. 

Prepare a i)iece of wood exactly 4 inches square and indies 
ihick. Accurately mark the diagonals and with a tenon saw make 
a cut jl inch deep along each diagonal and mark one slit A and the 
other 13. Drill a f-inch hole in the centre on the underside of the 
block and into this fit one end of a straight broomstick, the other 
end of which is spiked. 

To test the accuracy of the appliance, push the spiked end of 
the cross-staff into the ground so that the broomstick stands in a 
vertical position. Have a flag stick put into the ground at a distance 
of, say, 100 yards, and turn the cross-staff head fitted on the broom- 
stick until the flag is sighted through slit A. Have a second flag 
placed 100 yai'ds away exactly in the line of sight through slit B. 
Now turn the cross-staff bead so that slit B sights the first flag and, 
if the diagonals have been exit truly at right-angles, the second flag 
will be sighted through slit A. If this is not the case, a new cross- 
staff head should be made. 

A more useful cross-staff can be made by using slit sights screwed 
to a piece of wood (Fig. 5A.) The sights consist of metal plates 
with fine saw cuts for the slits. 

One of the advantages of slit sights is that they can be adjusted 
until the lines of sight are truly at right angles. Another advantage 
is that on sloping ground objects can be observed with greater ease 
and accuracy. 

With the cross-staff a peri)endicular or ordinate can he set off 
quickly at any point in a straight line. Care should, however, he 
taken to see that the staff stands truly in the straight line oh to which 
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tlie perpendicular is to be tbrown off. If the staff is on the line, 
the flags at the extremities of the line will be visible through one ot 
the slits when sighted from opposite directions. 



Fig. 5a. — A cross-staff. 


(8) To measure the distance between two points when there is 
an obstruction on the line. 

In Fi^re 6, let H be a low building over which a tall flag 
erected at N can be dearly seen from M. rlace a flag at A on the 
line MN. Measure the distance MA and at A set off the ordinate 
AB so as to clear the .obstruction. At B set off the ordinate BC 
and at C set off the ordinate CD. Measure the distances AB, BO and 
CD, making CD equal to AB, so that the point D will lie on the 
line MN. Measure the distance DJT. The distance MIS* will then 
be equal to the sum of the distances MA, BO and DN, If there 
is a hedge or fence on the line MIST, take a line parallel to MIS* and 
a convenient distance away so as to clear the obstruction. By means 
of the cross-staff find the point E so that MEF is a right angle. Also 
find the point F so that IfFE is a right angle. Measure the distance 
between E and F, which will be the length of the line MN*. 
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(9) To fix the positions of objects by means of ordinates. 

Let AB (Fig. 7) be a straight line and let it be required to fix 
the position of the building CDEF from this line. By means of the 
cross-staff find the point G in the line AB so that the ordinate GC 
passes through the corner C. Similarly find the point H so that 
the ordinate HE passes through the corner F. 

Measure the distances^ AG and AH, as described under (3) 
and the lengths of the ordinates GC and HF, and also the length 
DE and the width DC of the building. Plot on paper to a convenient 
scale. 



Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 12. — ^Diagrams referred to in the text. 


(10) To measure a triangular piece of ground which is open 

and accessible. 

Measure the three sides or the longest side and the perpendicular 
h eight of the triangle f rom this side. In the first case the area = 
>v/s(s - a) (s - b) (s - cj where a, b and c are the respective sides of 

j , sum of sides 

the triangle and s = 2 

In the latter case the area = ^ side x perpendicular height. 


(11) To measure a piece of ground with five or more sides 

which is open and accessible. 

Measure the sides and the diagonals (Fig. 8), or the diagonals 
and the perpendicular heights of the triangles thus formed. The area 
of the piece of ground will then be equal to the sum of the areas 
of the triangles ABE, EBC and DEC, etc. 

(12) To measure any piece of ground from within, when the 

ground is open and accessible* 

Tate convenient diagonals AG, GJ and AJ (Fig. 9). With the 
cross-staff set off ordinates from these diagonals to the several corners 
of the piece of ground, such as NB, OC, PH, EK, etc. Measure 
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the ordinates and the distances AN, AO, etc., along' the lines AG, 
GJ and JA, as described under (3). The figure can now he plotted 
on paper and the area found by adding together the^ areas of the 
several triangles and trapezoids. Thus the area of ABN --- JAN x NB, 

and the area of NBCO — x NO. 

The area of tjie triangle AGJ can be computed from its three 
known sides. The approximate lengths of the sides of the figure 
can be found by scaling from the figure plotted on squared paper. 

(1,3) To measure any piece of ground from without when the 
ground itself is inaccessible. 

With the cross-staff set out a rectangle PQRS around the piece 
of ground to be measured (Fig- 10), making the sides of the rectangle 
pass through the corners of the ground where possible. Set off 
ordinates from the sides of the rectangle to the several corners. 
Measure the ordinates and the distances along the lines PQ, QR, 
RS and SP. The figure can now be plotted on paper and the area 
found by computing the area of the outer rectangle PQRS and then 
substracting from it the sum of the areas of the triangles, rectangles 
and trapezoids lying between the sides of the outer rectangle and the 
boundary of the piece of ground. In dividing a figure into triangles, 
or in choosing the principal lines from which measurements are to 
be taken, care should be exercised to obtain : — 

(a) well conditioned triangles (Fig, 8), and 
(h) the shortest ordinates possible. 

(1:4) To cut off any quantity from a piece of ground by a line 
drawn from an assigned point in the boundary. 

, Set off from the given point P (Fig. 11) the quantity proposed, 
as nearly as can be guessed, by the line PS and measure the ground 
thus set off. 

Then divide the differences in square feet between the quantity 
proposed, and the quantity set off, by half the length of the guess 
line PS in feet, and the quotient will be the length of a perpendicular 
T'X in feet to be set off either on one side or the other of the , guess 
line, according as the quantity set off is greater or less than the 
quantity proposed* To this perpendicular draw a new division line 
PX and it will cut off the quantity required. 

Example. 

From the point P (Fig. 12) in the side CD of the piece of ground 
ABCD, cut off one third by a straight line intersecting the side AB. 

Data, 

AB = 2,000 feet. 

BO ~ 1,500 feet. 

CD = 2,730 feet. 

DA - 2,300 feet. 

BD = 3,220 feet, 

CP - 860 feet. 

Area of ABCD = 4,324,800 sq. ft. 

Area to be cut off = == 1,441,600 sq. ft* 

Let PS be the guess line. 

Trial area BOPS = 1,315,000- sq. ft. 
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JDilerence = 1,441,600 - 1,315,000 = 126,600 sq. ft. 

Length of guess line PS = 1,740 feet. 

Length of perpendicular TX = = 145 -5 feet. 

Area thus cut off by division line PX is 1,441., 600 sq. ft. or 4 
of the area ABOD, and BX = 930 feet. 


English and Cape linear and square measure. 
1,033 English feet = 1,000 Cape feet. 

12 Cape feet = 1 Cape rood. 

600 Cape sq roods = 1 morgen. 

1 morgen = 2- 1165 acres, or 2^, nearly. 

1 acre = 43,560 English sq. feet. 

1 sq. mile = 302-08 morgen. 


The Horse on the Farm 

{^(Jontuiued from page 760. 

Galloping. 

The gallop has essentially the same rhythm as the canter, the 
strides being longer and faster. 

Ih this pace the rider supports his weight on the knees and 
stirrups, leans forward somewhat, and raises the seat slightly from 
the saddle. Leaning forward should be no more than is necessary 
for correct balance and should not approach the extreme of the 
jockey seat. 

Nothing spoils a horse so much as frequent galloping and it 
should only occasionally be indulged in. The rider, of course, should 
have Sufficient sense to see that he has plenty of space in which to 
pull np and {sufficient regard for his honse^s legs not to gallop on 
hard going. 

IJp to this stage it has been presumed that the rider has been 
using a snaffle and single rein. When he has become a proficient 
horseman, and specially when he conies to the more advanced 
elements of riding, he will find that his horse can be trained to 
a higher pitch of excellence in a double bridle or a pelham than in 
a snaffle. 

Not many horses will flex at the poll and yield their lower jaws 
in a snaffle as -efficiently as they will in a crush bit. On the ability 
of a horse to do this largely depends his balance, and on his balance 
his, performance as a riding horse is mainly based. A horse is said 
to be ]>roperly balanced when its weight is distributed over each 
limb in such a way as to enable it most easily to obey the coinmands 
signalled to it by its rider by means of the aids. In practice this 
means bringing its hind legs' more under it than when standing or 
moving in the natural way, so that more weight is taken on them 
and less on the forelegs (lightening the forehand). To do this and 
remain under perfect control it is necessary for the horse to raise its 
head and bend its neck at the poll so that the line of the face is at 
an angle of about 60*^ to the ground. 

A common sight on small South African country shows is to see 
horses ridden in a long shanked single-rein crush bit, with their 
heads at right angles to the ground or bowing into theix^ chests. In 
such cases the neck is well bent, but the bend is well behind the ijoll. 
The horse is anything but balanced, as in this position the weight 
is largely carried on the forehand, and the horse is bending its neck 
to evade pressure of the bit, and thus, as far as the finer aspects of 
horsemanship are concerned, is out of control. 
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Preliminary Investigations on the 
Black Spot Disease of Citrus* 

Dr. Vincent A. Wager, Officer-in-Charge, Botanical Station, 

Durban. 

I N the September 1945 issue of Fanning in South Africa, the 
Black Spot^ disease of citrus was fully described. The object 
of this article is to report on the presence of the disease and to 
discuss the problems connected with its control. 

Occurrence. 

In spite -of the exceptionally dry spring months during the past 
two years, Black Spot has continued to flourish and cause serious 
damage in many localities. It had been thought that the disease was 
confined to mist-belt areas, but now it seems likely that even in 
dry areas, or dry seasons, rains, no matter how slight, may be 
frequent enough to allow infection of the young fruit to take place. 




rr ^Ji Mjr 

unsprayed 
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The disease has now been found on oranges, lemons, grapefruit 
and naartnes m the following places in South Africa . ^ 

AffltaZ.—Crammond, Otto’s Bluff, Pietermaritzburg, STelsrust, 
Eicto^d rad Bulwer (mist belt), TJmkomaas Talley (dry thorn- 
veld), Terulam.Tongaat and Compensation (coastal region). 
Zitftttered.— Nkwalm i Talley (dry thomveld), ^ 

* Cansed by tie fungus Phoma cilricarpa Mo Alp. 
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Transvaal, — Diiiwelskloof, Politsi, Tzaneen, Nelspruit and 
Barberton (lowveld). 

No Black Spot could be found on the 1945 crop at TJmkomaas 
Valley and at Nkwalini, althoug'h it was present on the 1944 crop. 
Two growers at Duiwelskloof stated that they had known the disease 
for some eight years on their properties and that in 1938 it had 
oansed severe losses. 


Preliminary Investigations. 

Black Spot disease has been investigated during the past two 
seasons but the severe drought has practically nullified this year’s 
experiments. The results may be briefly summarized, however, as 
follows : — 

Spraying E.vpenniGnts. — Experiments at Pietermaritzburg and 
at Richmond^ have shown that the disease can be adequately 
prevented by spraying with full strength commercial Bordeaux 
mixture (== 4-4-50), starting at petal drop, and with two subsequent 
sprayings at 6- weekly intervals. 



Fio. 2. — Two sprayings o£ full-strengtk Bordeaux mixture at 
Pietermaritzburg partially controlled the disease. The 
only slightly affected (below) whereas most of those on the unsprayed 
trees showed severe infection (above). 

[Photos: V .A, Wager, 


Damage to Trees.— This treatment cannot be recommended, 
however, for it had deleterious effects on the trees. It caused a 
considerable amount of leaf fall, so that even after a year the trees 
looked sparsely foliaged. The sprayed trees also showed wiiwng 
during spells of dry weather, whereas the controls did not- ine 
most interesting effect, however, was on the fruits which were very 


With the very kind co-operation of Messrs. S. h, English and 0 .E. English. 
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slow in colouring-lip as compared ivith tke controls. B.v early spring 
the sprayed fruits were liglit yellowy wliereas tliose on the controls 
were a dark orange. Subsequently tbe sprayed fruits turned biu*k to 
a grass-green colour and were coarse and insipid in taste. 

Effect on Scale , — Scale insects on the {sprayed irees multiplied 
exceedingly. In tbe mist-belt areas where scale control was 
previously not necessary, it will now have to be can'ied out. 

Does Black Spot develop in Transit ? — Preliminary ex])eriments 
have shown that no new^ spots developed while fruits were kept in 
cold storage for periods varying from one to five weeks. Spots 
rnpidly developed, however, on these same fruits which wore then 
exposed to room temperatures. 

Future Experimental Work. 

Experiments now in progress have been planned with the co- 
operation of the Divisions of Horticulture and Entomology to 
produce information on the following points : — 

Will Bordeaux spray at the recommended one-quarter strength 
( = 2-2-80) control the disease and have no toxic effect on the trees? 

Other sprays such as Copper Hydro, Copper Zinc, and Copper 
Lime Zinc (1-5-4-100) are being tested as a preventative of the 
disease. 

The problem of scale increase is being investigated especially 
to discover what period should elapse before a sprayed free can be 
fumigated without resultant injury. 


Glassing of Poultry IConttrou'd front 'pnoo 742. 

for breeding purposes. Poultry fanners should mark each season’s 
chicks regularly, so that it may be possible to determine the age 
of each hen when she is handled. This is best done by making a 
V-shaped cut in the membrane between the chick’vS toes. Chicks of 
the same season should be marked in the same way. 


Summary of Recommendations. 

The foregoing points are summarized in the following chart : — 


JUDGING LAYING HENS. 

Character. Hen in Froduction. Hen out of Production. 

Camb Red, large, full and .waxy Small, pale and scaly. 

Lobes and Wattles Large, soft and smooth... Small, coarse and dry. 

Pelvic Bones. Flexible and widely apart Rigid and closed. 

Vent Large, oblong, and moist Small, shrunken, round, and 

dry. 


Vent 

Eye-lids. 

Eye 

Earlobes. 
Beak, . . , 
Face. . . . 
Shanks, . 
Plumage, 


JUDGING FOR PRODUCTION IN THE PAST. 


Long laying period. 

Pale white 

Thin with white edges 

Prominent, lively and bright. . 

Enamel white 

Pearly white 

Clean and smooth 

White, fiat and thin 

Compact, dry and duU 


Short laying period. 

Dark flesh colour. 

Thick and slightly yellow, 
liistless and sunken. 
Yellowish. 

Yellowish. 

Full and yellowish. 

Yellow and round. 

Loose, showing signs of moult, 


Skin 

Breastbone.... 
Pelvic Bones. 
Capacity,. . , . 

Abdomen 

Back.,,. 




JUDSING INTENSITY. 
High Intensity. 

Soft, loose, thin and silky 

Slopes downwards. 

Thjm, straight 

Four to five finger-widths 

Soft and open 

Bioad and width extending far 
back. 
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Low Intensity. 

Thick, dry with layers of fat 
underneath. 

Slopes upwards. 

Thick and curved inwards. 
Less than three finger-widths. 
Hard, covered with fat. 
Narrow and converging to a 
point. 
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Faiiming in South Afiuca 


The Breeding Value of Friesland 
Bulls in South Africa/ 

Dr. F. N. Bonsma, Department of Animal Husbandry, Agri- 
cultural Research Institute. 


(6) SJIRK 9165/7 (32/2011 F.R.S.K.) 



HJIRK. 


Date of Birth : 26 October 1928. 

Died: 1937, 

Breeder: J. D. Kiiperus, Marssum, Holland. 

Owner: Messrs. E. T. Hill & Son, “Came”, SeTen Oaks, 

Natal, and H. L. Gilson, “ Kliprug ”, Kokstad. 

Score: 82*2 points in South Africa. -n m -cr-n 

Sjirk was imported in December 1929 by Messrs. ■ E. i. iliil 
and Son. He was extensively used in the “ Came herd until 
July 1934, when he was transferred to Mr. E. L. Gilson, who used 
hirn in the Kliprug herd until the animal died in 1937. 

Eighty male and eighty-one female calves were born to 
which 23 bulls and 44 cows were registered in the Friesland Herd 
book. (Information supplied by Friesland Breeders Association.; 


Stienser LXVII, 166B3. 


Sjirkje XXXIII, 65088 


I'Jonge Pel Booske, 14000. ^Rooak©, 37733. 

I Stienser LX’i’II, 49629.... /Hans, USH (P^.). 

^ \ Stienser LXI, 41220. 

/Petdinand, 9131. 

^Roland Jan, 12474. ...... \Leeuw^er LXZXU, 

Isjaj, Dxi, Aim g 


* This article is the fourth of a series, the Ist, 2nd and 3rd having appeared in the April 
June and September issues (1946) of Farming in Boul’k Africa. 
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Production of Dams and Grandd/xms. 



Age. 

Milk. 

B.F. % 

Pays. 





% 


Pam 


2 

12,118 

3-99 

329 



r2 

10,305-9 

3-69 

317 



3 

10,816-0 

3-73 

317 

Sire’s dam 

-< 

5 

13,467-9 

37-9 

319 




12,989-4 

3-82 

318 

Pam’s dam 


5 ' 

11,468-3 - 

3-80 

308 


From the pedigree of Sjirk it will be seen that he is a grandson 
of Jonge Pel Eooske, which was imported by Baynesfield Estates and 
extensively need in the I^elsrnst herd. Through his sire, vSjirk is- 
descended from the well-known line of preferent bulls, Jan II 4617^ 
Jan 3540 and Albert 13064. His granddam on his sire’s side is a 
daughter of the preferent bull Hans 11317, a line-bred Gerard 6808 — 
Nico 4969 — Jan 3265 bull. 

Sjirk is also a descendant of the Jan 3265 line of preferent bulls- 
through his grandsire Eoland Jan 12474. It will, however, be seen 
that Sjirk is not a line-bred bull. 

Analysis of Data. 

From the available data it was possible to compare 44 dam- 
daughter production records, of which 18 were produced in the 
Came ’’ herd and 26 in the “ Kliprug ’’ herd. 

The farm Came ” is situated near Seven Oaks in the mist belt 
of the Greytown district in Natal. From a climatic and environ- 
mental point of view the area is favourable for the breeding of 
Friesland cattle, and is also well miiei to the production of fodder 
crops and the establishment of artificial pastures. 

The ‘‘ Kliprug ’’ farm is situated near Kokstad in the Drakens- 
berg sourveld of East Griqualand and is one of the best known 
dairying areas in South Africa. Climatically it is well suited to 
Friesland cattle. 

The milk records of practicall;^ all the dams and their daughters 
were produced under the conditions prevailing at “ Came or 
‘‘ Kliprug and were therefore comparable from the point of view 
of environmental conditions. 

Daughter-Dam Comparions. 

A comparison of the average age-corrected two-year-old milk 
production and of the hutterfat percentages of the available 44 daugh- 
ters and their 32 dams is shown in the following table. 


Milk Yield and Butterfat Percentage. 


Pavghters 

(44). 

Pams (32). 

Average increase 
or decrease in | 
milk yield' of 
daughters, 

1 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show an 

Statistical 

SIGlfmOANOB. 



improvement 
on their dams. 

O 

V 

P <-05. 

9,120-6 m. 

8,508-4 a 

Milk Yielp. 

-h 612*2 lb. 
Butteeeat P 

66% 

EBOEHTAGE. 

Not Big. 

Not sig. 

3-45% 

3-33% 

+0*12% 

70*5% 

Not sig 

Sig- 
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Breedimg Value of Friesland Bulls in South Africa. 


Ihe distribution of the individual dam-daughter comparisons for 
the age-corrected milk yield and of the butterfat percentages is 
graplucally^presented in figures 1 (a) and 1 (6). The comparisons 
trom the Came herd have been plotted as dots (Kos. l-18b 
■whereas stars have been used for the data from the “ Klipruo- ” herd 
(Nos. 19-44). ^ ^ 

The analyses of the dam-daughter comparisons for the two herds 
are shown separately in the following Table. 

A “Came” Herd. 


Daufjhtora 

(18) 

Dams (13). 

1 

Average increase 
or decrease in 
milk yield of 
daughters 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show an 
improvement. 

Statistical 

SIGNIFICANCE. 

1 

9 
' V 

P < -05. 



Milk Yield. 




8,765-2 lb. 

7,285-3 lb. 

+1,479-9 lb ! 

83-3% 

Sig. 

Sig. 



Bdtterfat Pe 

KCENTAGE. 



3-58% 

3-39% 

+0-19% 

83-3% 

Sig. 

Sig. 


MILK.— MELK. 


Lbs. 


13000. 









/ 

12000. 






039 

0^ 



jjooa 




48 

<9 


/ 



lOOOQ 






/ 




9000- 











aOOOe 




/ 

16 9 

*ST 




7000- 


HfiS 

•8 

mta ' 

... 

* /»<• 

.A 

91 





6000- 


/ 








5000. 

/ 





9U 





Q 6 6 6 •'f 6 2 Q 2 2 


DAUGHTERS.- DOGTERS. 

Rco. 1 (a). — ^Daughter-dam oamparison for milk yield oa 2-year-old basis. 
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B.F. — B.V. 


fO 

4.3 









“7 

z 

4.1 

3.9 

3.7 

3.6 

3.3 

3.1 

2.9 

2.7 





■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 




■ 

m 












■ 







n 

■ 

■ 

■ 







H 

KEHI 

■ 

■ 



■ 


BB 

i^m 

iSli 





■ 


■ 


■ 

57 




/ 


WSB 


*39 






2,7 2,9 3.1 3,3 35 3.7 3.9 4,1 4,3 

DAUGHTERS,- DOGTERS. 

Fig. 1 (6). — Daughter-dam comparison for butter f^it perc-ciitage. 


B> **Kliprug” Herd. 


Daughters . 

Dams (19). 

Average increase 
or decrease in 

Percentage of 
daughters 

j Statistical 

SIGNIEICANOE. 

(26). 


milk yield. 

which show an 
improvement. 

P< -01. 

A 

B 

9,366-8 ft. 

9,355-2 ». 

Milk Yibld. 
■fll-eib. 

53 ' 8 % 

ISfot sig. : 

Not sig. 

3-36% 

3 ‘30% 

BumERrAr 

PEECBlSTTAaB 

+0-06% 

61-5% 

Not sig. 

Nut Ksig. 


Conclusions. 

From the results of the analyses presented in the above tables 
it will be seen that the Sjirk daughters, as compared with their dams, 
showed an appreciable average increase of 612 lb. in milk yield. The 
difference was, however, not statistically significant. In the Came 
herd a significant (P<*01) average improvement of 1479*9 lb. of 
milk in favour of the Sjirk daughters was recorded, No less than 
8d% of his daughters were higher producers than their dams. 

In the Eliprug herd the average difference in production 
between the daughters and their dams was insignificant. The Sjirk 
daughters, however, maintained the comparatively high level of 
production of the herd with an average two-year-old production of 
9366*8 lb. 


JiHKEDING Va^JE OE FlUESEAND BuLLS IN SOOTH AfEICA. 


OFFICIAL SCORE OF S J.IRK. 



BC 

24 

19 

12 

31 

BC~ 

2 

■ 


5 

C+ 

1 



1 



I 


TOTAL SCORES. 75.6, 74.8, 70.8, 79 • 1 S 72.8, 

72 * 2 . 7 <?. 2 . 73 . 6 . 7 ^. 0 . 73 . 4 . 7 ?. 3 . 7 




71.8, 74.4, 73.4, 72.9, 73.9, 71.9, 7 - . 

74.4, 73.7, 72,6, 71.?. 

Average 73*58. 

Fig, 2 (a). Official scores of female progeny of Sjirk. 

The Sjirk dau^^hters showed a significant (PcC’OS) increase of 0'12 
per cent, bntterfat as compared with their dams. Seventy per cent, of 
his daughters showed an improvement in their hntterfat percentage, 
i.e. in §1 out of the 44 dam-daughter comparisons. It is interesting 
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Average 72-73 


PiQ. 2 {h). Official scores of male progeny of Sjirk. 


to note that, altlioixgli the average hntterfat percentage of the cows 
to which he was mated in the “ Came herd, was higher than that 
of the cows in the “Kliprng ” herd, a significant (P<-01) improve- 
ment was recorded in the firstmentioned herd, whereas the increase 
in the hntterfat percentage in the “ Eliprug ” herd was negligible. 
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Breeding Value op Friesland Bells in South Aprica. 


IsTot with. standing the apparent differences in the results obtained 
in the two different herds in which Sjirk was used, the conclusion can 
be drawn that he bred consistently well for high milk yield. This 
is evident from the comparative uniformity of production of his 
daughters in both the Came ’’ and '' Kliprug herds. The 
appreciable improvement in production observed in the Came 
herd is^ no doubt due to the considerably lower average level of 
production of the dams in the Came ” herd as compared with that 
in the ‘‘ Kliprug ’’ herd. 

The average age-corrected two-year-old production of 9120*6 lb. 
for all the Sjirk daughters must be considered as very satisfactory, 
particularly in view of the lack of uniformity of the breeding of the 
cows on which he was used. Sjirk was bred to cows out of no less 
than 17 different sires. It was consequently impossible to analyze 
the influence he had on the daughters of any particular sire. 

Although the Sjirk daughters showed a significant increase in 
their average percentage butterfat as compared with their dams, it 
cannot be claimed that he possessed the hereditary qualities of 
transmitting a high butterfat percentage. The average butterfat 
percentage of 3*45% for all his daughters can be regarded as satis- 
factory, but it is not above the average for the breed. 

Kinally it can be concluded that Sjirk bred very well in the 
Came herd, and was responsible for a marked improvement in 
both milk yield and butterfat percentage, whereas he maintained 
the standard of production in the Kliprug herd. 

Analysis of the Conformation of the Progeny of Sjirk. 

From the data supplied by the Friesland Breeders Association, 
oflSlcial score cards of 23 males and 44 females were available for 
analysis. The analysis of the data of the male and female progeny 
is shown in figures 2 (a) and 2 (6), respectively. 

From the data thus presented it will be seen that the average 
score of the male progeny was 73 * 73, and that of the female progeny 
73*58. 

• Generally speaking, Sjirk’s female progeny are fine deep cows 
with fairly good hindquarters and show excellent quality. On the 
whole they have good udders and the milk indications are 
excellent. From the analyses of the score cards it will be seen that 
Sjirk bred few really outstanding animals, not one of his progeny 
scoring 80 points. On the other hand, if the heterogeneous breeding 
of the cows to which he was bred is taken into consideration, the 
(‘onclusion can be drawn that he bred a very good utility type of 
dairy cow. 

He was responsible for a marked improvement in conformation* 
particularly in the Came herd. 
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Millepedes or Thousand-Legs* 

E. E. Anderssen, Entomologist, Department of Agriculture* 

l\/riLLEPEDES or thousand-legs are closely related to ceniipedes 
or hundred-legs* They differ from them in several features, 
however; their bodies are more tubular, they have two pairs of legs 
to each body-segment instead of one, and only some of them are 
venomous. Neither millipedes nor centipedes are insects, hut are near 
relatives of imsects in the same way as are spiders, ticks and scorpions. 
Since they are not true insects, their habits have not been particularly 
investigated nor measures of control \evy thoroughly studied by 
entomologists in South Africa or abroad. 

Millepedes have become of considerable economic importance 
in recent years, how^ever, on crops like potatoes, beetroot, carrots, 
turnips and commercial flowering crops belonging to the family 
Liliaeceae, damage being reported to an increasing extent. 

Although the Transvaal species of millepedes as such are a 
problem and no 100 per cent, effective measure for their control has 
as yet been worked out, a number of suggestions can be offered, and, 
if these are applied systematically, relief is considerable. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that infestations 
build up from a few individuals appearing in any one space. These 
lone idividuals lay eggs in the soil and so the population is built up to 
pest proportions within a few seasons. The rate of increase depends 
largely on the promptitude of action by the grower. 

It should be the policy to destroy any such lone individuals wdieji- 
ever and wdrerever they are found, and in this way avoid any nucleus 
from developing. Because of thivS lone ’’ a])pearance of individuals 
it will be found in practice that infestations appear localized at first, 
and afterwards, as the numbers increase, the dispersal becomes more 
general, until finally the soil simply teems with their numbers. At 
this stage large-scale damage usually vesulfs to whatever crop happens 
to be prcvsent. Although grasses are also attacked, the damage there is 
not so evident. It is with potatoes and other underground root crops 
that damage usually becomes a consideration. 

In addition to the policy of destroying lone individuals, baiting 
can also be practised, but while the infestation is still in the localized 
condition, much good can be done by isolating the ];)atch concerned 
by means ^ of furrows with at least one upright side which should 
face the infestation. In the furrow so drawn pitfalls with over- 
hanging walls are dug at frequent intervals. These act as traps for 
millepedes which find their way into the furrow. Destruction of 
these trapped creatures should be frequent (every few days) otherwise 
they are liable to escape by burrowing into the walls of the pitfalls 
and so reach the surface again. 

Baiting is an eleventh hour measure and is only applied where 
population density has built up and is already heavy. 

Millepedes hibernate in the soil and hardly feed at all during 
winter, and very rarely appear during the cold months,’ so that 
activity is reduced to a minimum and baiting cannot thus be applied 
with effect. During summer, however, millepedes take a bait quite 
readily and any of the following carriers can be soaked for 12 hours 
in a saturated solution of sodium fluosilicate, e.g. plus minus 2 
ounces to 4 gallons of ^ water. Cut-up waste potatoes, vegetables, 
fruits, etc, act as carriers. The poisoned bait should be broadcast 
where millepedes abound and preferably on bare land a few days 
before the crop is put in. Baiting should be repeated if rain falls 
©ooner than 24 hours after placing the bait. 
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Price Review, for September, 1946.* 

Deciduous Fruit . — Supplies of apples, tlie only deciduous fruit 
on the market, gradually decreased, and, owing to the poor quality, 
prices were lower than those of the previous month. 

Citrus Fruit , — Lemons and grapefruit were scarce, and the 
supply was insufficient. Oranges were fairly plentiful, but the 
demand exceeded the supply. 

Tro'pical Fruit . — The markets were well supplied with papaws, 
and prices decreased considerably: — on the Cape Town market from 
os. Id. per box in xAugust to 2s. lOd. per box in September; on the 
Johannesburg market from 4s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. ; on the Port Elizabeth 
market from 4s. 9d. to 2s. 3d., and on the Bloemfontein market from 
4s- 4d. to 2s. lid. Fair quantities of guavas and grenadillas were 
offered and good prices were realized. The supplies of pineapples 
increased towards the middle of the month and sold well. Avocados 
were scarce and dear. 

Tomatoes . — Large consignments reached the markets and good 
quality tomatoes sold well at higher prices than those of the previous 
month. 

Vegetables . — Cabbages and carrots were supplied in particularly 
large quantities. The supplies of green beans and green peas also 
increased during the month. Cauliflower consignments decreased, 
and prices gradually increased. Pumpkins were exceedingly scarce 
and very dear. 

Potatoes . — The demand for good quality potatoes was keen and 
maximum prices were realized. 


36 


* All prices mentioned are averages. 
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iVovouhcr iy4() 


Onions and Sweet Folatoes , — Tiie supply of onions doorensed ujul 
])riees increased considerably. On tlic Jolianuesbnig' iuark(3i Caju* 
onions increased from ITs. per bag in August to 25s. dd. per bag in 
September ; on the Cape Town market from 13s. 7d. to 208. 4d.; on 
the Pretoria market from 15s. lOd. Lo 23s. 2d.; and on the Durban 
market from 18s. 7d. to 23s. 3d. Sweet potatoes were also scarce and 
dear. 

fodder . — Teff and sweet grass consigumenis of poor quality were 
plentiful on the Johannesburg market, but the demand was poor. 
Other fodder 'varieties were hardly obtainable. 

Poultr}} and Poultrij Prodveis . — The supply of eggs increased ui 
comparison with that of the previous month, and price>s decreased. 
Small poultry consignments reached the markets, and were disposed 
of readily. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and 
Pastoral Products. 

TiiJS index (see table elsewhere in this issue) sliowcd a considerable 
increase for September in comparison with the pi-evious month, 
namely, from 180 to 196. 

This increase is ascribed especially to the increase in the prices 
of wool which came into operation at the commencement of the new 
wool season at the beginning of September. The index of the group 
Pastoral products of which wool is the most important, also 
increased from 120 to 163. 

The old system of public auction was reverted to at tlie (m)iu- 
mencement of the new wool season, except that a reserve ]n*icc is being 
maintained (in this conne(*tioii see article on the wool market else- 
where in this issue). The demand for wool, especially for the best 
types, w’as so keen tbat^ prices innnediatoly increased above the 
average prices of the previous season. Towards the end of Se3)iember 
the maximum prices of hides were again increased, which also to a 
slight degree accounted for the increase in the index of this group. 

The index for Slaughter stock also again increased, namely, 
from T75 to 182 in September, as a result of the increase in the 
seasonal prices of slaughter stock in the controlled areas. 

The index for ‘‘ Other agricultural products ” also increased, 
namely, from 324 to 356 in September, particularly as a result of the 
increase in the prices of potatoes. From the middle of August the 
maximum prices of potatoes were increased as usual, in order to com- 
pensate producers of winter potatoes for their relatively higher pi'o- 
duction costs. The prices of svreet potatoes and onions all increased. 

The only decrease occurred in the group Poultry and poultry 
products namely, froin 182 to 175, as a result of the further 
seasonal decrease in the prices of eggs. 

N.B . — On the basis of new and better information at present 
available the indexes of winter cereals, slaughter stock, and poultry 
and poultry products will shortly he revised, and the revised indexes 
will probably appear in the next issue of Crops and Sfarkets. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during September, 1946. 

Rainfall . — The western and south-western parts of the Cape Pro- 
vince experienced good rains. Scattered showers also occurred in the 
Karoo and Natal, hut in the rest of the Union it was dry, and rain 
is urgently needed. 

. '’r 

't' V. 
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Chops and Mahkets. 


Grazing , — As o result of tbe general drouglit grazing deteriorated 
and became scarce. 

Condition of stoc]x\—ii[i general the condition of stock is still 
reasonable. Nagana is still causing stock losses in Natal, and lumpy 
skin disease is still prevalent- 

Crops . — The prospects for winter cereals are still favourable, hut 
rain is urgently needed in all parts to improve conditions. 


Chicory Prices for the Season 1946/47. 

Titk prices at whi(*h producers may sell chicory during the season 
1 October 1940, to 30 September 1947, have been fixed at: — 

36s. per 100 lb. for 1st grade dry cliicory root; 

30s. per 100 ]b. for 2nd grade dry cbicoiy root; 

25s. per 100 lb. for 3rd grade dry chicory root. 

^ These prices are free on rail producer’s station, and may again 
be increased by 2(1. per 100 lb. per month as from 1 November 1946. 

The corresponding price of 1st grade chicory during the past 
season was 35s. per 100 Ih., while the prices of 2nd and 3rd grade 
remained the same. 


Sales of Eight Vegetable Varieties on 
Eight most Important Municipal Markets 
in the Union. 

In the October 19d5 issue of Crops and Markets particulars were 
given of the qiianiitios and values of eight important vegetable varie- 
ties sold on the eight most important mnnicipal markets in the Union, 
namely, the municipal maiicets of Johannesburg, Pretoria, Bloem- 
fontein, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, Durban and Pieter- 
maritzburg. The eiglit vegetable varieties were ‘potatoes, onions, 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, green beans, green peas, cabbages and 
cauliflowers. 

The data were in respect of the years 1937 to 1944, and in the 
tables below the corresponding particulars for 1945 are now given. 

The total yearly quantities and 'values of the eight 'vegetable 
'Varieties 'which 'were sold by public auction on the eight municipal 
markets in the Union were as follows i — 


j 

Year 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

19^ 

1946 

Quantities sold (’000 ton).. . . 
Values (£’000) 

180-5 

1,020 

182-2 

1,507 

194-4 

2,194 

230-8 

2,491 

1 274-3 
3,008 

214-7 

3,269 

243*8 

3,800 


Although the 'volume of sales in 1945 did not again reach the 
peak of 1943, it was nevertheless considerably higher than in 1944, 
and higher than in any other year except 1943, 

The increase in the 'value of the sales continued in 1945, and was 
more than £500,000 higher than the total value of 1944, when the 
values, notwithstanding a comparatively small volume, nevertheless 
reached a peak. 
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Quantities and uahics of each vcgctahlc varietij sold on eight 
m vn i cipal m arkets , 

(a) Quantities (1,000 lb.). 


Year. 

Potatoes. 

Onions. 

Sweet 

potatoes. 

Toma- 

toes. 

Green 

beans. 

Green 

peas. 

Cab- 

bagoH. 

1 

Cauli- 

flowers, 

1939 

201,781 

36,749 

14,771 

43,085 

14,112 

14,950 

29,478 

6,042 

1940 

202,259 1 

34,611 

16,585 1 

45,458 j 

15,461 

15,479 

28,767 j 

5,875 

1941 

209,705 

40,389 

19,955 

51,921 

15,915 

14,019 

30,913 1 

5,966 

1942 

249,703 

43,303 

19,562 

63,232 

17,084 

17,902 

43,653 

7,009 

1943 

336,275 

46,492 

23,843 

49,662 

17,931 

18,388 

47,002 

9,078 

1944 

175,263 

50,955 

30,169 

76,197 

19,552 

18,745 

49,500 

9,049 

1945 

220,699 

54,695 

33,352 

85,619 

18,740 

17,500 

49,465 

7,024 


(6) Value (£1,000). 


Year. 

Potatoes. 

Onions. 

Sweet 

potatoes. 

Toma- 

toes. 

Green 

beans. 

Green 

peas. 

Cab- 

bages. 

Cauli- 

flowers. 

1939 

443*1 

114*4 

28*6 

199-2 

72*8 

1 

89*4 

i 

56*1 

16-3 

1940 

760*5 

168*9 

39*0 

247*6 

86*7 

102*5 

82*2 

19*2 

1941 

1,227*5 

186*3 

61*4 

333*7 

113*7 

124*2 

123*1 

24*2 

1942 

1,357*2 

229*9 

64*6 

394*9 

125*5 

139*7 

157*4 

31*7 

1943 

1,469*9 

289*7 

86*4 

514*7 

174*9 

203*7 

219*4 

49*2 

1944 

1,237*6 

351*5 

199*4 

704*9 

214*3 

236*2 

269*1 

56*1 

1945 

1,741*6 

341*2 

165*6 

782*3 

206*0 

238*9 

269*4 

55*4 


It appears tbat the quantity of onions, sweet potatoes and 
tomatoes sold, continually increased, and reached a further peak in 
1945. Although considerably more potatoes were sold in 1945 than 
in the previous year, the total volume still did not reacdi 
the peaks of 1942 and 1943. The drought, poor quality seed potatoes 
and the shortage of fertilizer were causes which kept the potato sales 
relatively low. In comparison with 1944 less green beans, green peas, 
cabbages and cauliflow’ers was’ marketed in 1945. 

As regards the values, it appears that onions and sweet potatoes, 
notwithstanding larger quantities, realized lower values in 1945 than 
in 1944. The prices of sweet potatoes, which to a large extent were 
also influenced by those of potatoes, reached exceptionally high levels 
in 1944, chiefly^ as a result of the shortage of potatoes. The sale of 
sweet potatoes in that year realized a value of almost £200,000. In 
1945 with a larger supply of potatoes and also sweet potatoes on the 
markets, the prices of sweet potatoes were much lower than in 1944. 
The decrease in the value of onion sales is probably to a large extent 
due to the larger supply. In the case of tomatoes, however, the total 
value of the sales was* approximately £77,000 more than in 1944, as 
a result of a comparatively stable demand for tomatoes throughout 
the year, in spite of a large supply. The value of potato sales 
reached the record peak of more than £1-7 million in 1945. This was 
approximately £270,000 more than the total value which was realized 
in 1943 by a considerable larger quantity of potatoes. 

The value of green peas and cauliflowers, in spite of the smaller 
qnantities sold, was slightly higher in 1946 than in 1944; whilst 

f reen beans and cabbages showed a decrease in value together with a 
ecrease in the quantities. 
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Cilops AND Markets . 


Quantities and values of eight vegetable varieties sold on each of 
the eight munici'pal markets. 


{a) Quantities sold (1,000 ton)- 


Year. 

Pi’etoria. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Bloem- 

fon- 

tein. 

Cape 

Town, 

Port 

Eliza- 

beth. 

East 

London. 

Durban. 

Pieter- 

maritz- 

burg. 

1937 

10-5 

74-3 

4-6 

23-0 

9-4 

0-5 

14-7 

3-7 

1938 

12-5 

79-6 

5-5 

25-0 

10-9 

5-9 

15-9 

7-1 

1939 

13-() 

84-1 

5-6 

32-6 

32-3 

0-3 

18-4 

7-5 

1940 

14*5 

85-4 

4-5 

34-7 

11-0 

5-4 

19-5 

7-1 

1941 

16-3 

87-6 

4-1 

39-7 

10-9 

4-6 

24-0 

7-2 

1942 

20-] 

100-9 

5-0 

50-2 

32-5 

0-7 

26-8 

8-6 

1943 

24-0 

131-2 

6-5 

50-0 

33-5 

7-0 

31-5 

10-0 

1944 

19-9 

102-3 

5-7 

44-0 

10-7 

5-5 

19-7 

6-3 

1945 

24-3 

121-1 

7-9 

43-6 

9-3 

4-9 

24-2 

8-8 

1 


(&) Yalue (£1,000). 


Year. 

Pretoria. 

Joiian- 

nesburg. 

Bioem- 

fon- 

tein. 

1 Cape 
Town. 

Port 

Eiiza- 

bet3i. 

East 

London. 

Durban. 

Pieter- 
maritz- 
1 burg. 

1937 

77-7 

1 

559-2 

34-8 

179-6 

68-6 

35-9 1 

107-0 

30-2 

1938 

79-2 

505-7 

36-5 

176-0 

72-5 

37-5 

107-2 

44-3 

1939 

74-2 

454*8 

32-7 

198-5 

71-8 1 

37-7 

107-1 

43-0 

1940 

119-9 

692*4 

37-4 

301-4 

91-2 

40-1 

166-4 

58-0 

1941 

186-6 

992-6 

45-6 

447-7 

122-9 

51-2 

268-4 

79-2 

1942 

214-2 

1,074-7 

52-1 

564-5 

133-3 

61-4 

297-0 

93-5 

1943 

264-6 

1,421-9 

70-4 

577*5 

150-5 

78-3 

333-0 

111-8 

1944 

291-3 

1,532*5 

88-4 

687-2 

154-8 

79-8 

330-1 

105-1 

1945 

377-2 

i 

1,850*7 

i 

320-0 

693-2 

152-1 

91-5 

378-8 

130 -9 


From tlie above it appears that ttie sales on tbe mnnicipal markets 
of the three coastal towns, namely, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and 
East London, were slightly less in 1945 than in 1944. The other 
municipal markets all show an increase in the total quantity sold 
over that of 1944. On the Pretoria market, for example, almost 4,000 
tons more were sold; on the Johannesburg market almost 19,000 tons 
more, and on the Durban market 4,500 tons more. ^ Except in the 
case of Pretoria and Bloemfontein the record quantities of 1943 were 
not exceeded on any of the markets in 1945. 

on all markets except Port Elizabeth. Especially noteworthy was 
the increase in the quantity and value of sales on the Pretoria 
market from 1937 onwards, so that sales there now practically 
equal those on the Durban market, Jt the quantities marketed 
in 1945 are expressed as a percentage of the avei^age quantities 
of the pre-war years 1937 to 1939, then the sales on the separate 
municipal markets increased as follows: — Pretoria, 97 per cent.; 
Cape Town, 62 per cent.; Johannesburg, 53 per cent.; Bloemfontein, 
51 per cent.; Durban, 49 per cent.; and Pietermaritzburg, 43 per 
cent. ; while Port Elizabeth and East London showed decreases of 14 
per cent, and 16 per cent., respectively. 

(A. J. du Plessis.) 
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The Wool Market. 

Accoedtkg to the Wool Purchasing AgTeemeiit between tlio Govern- 
ments of Great Britain ax\d the Union of South Africa all wool was 
purchased by the British Wool Coininission during the war and until 
the end of the 1945-46 season. 

Prom the beginning of the 1940-47 wool season the open market 
was again introduced and all wool is again being offerc<l by public 
auction at the four Union ports, as w^as the case in pre-war years. 

Ill order to effect tlie orderly disposal of accuninlatcd wartime 
surpluses of wool and at the same time maintain on appro]n'iaie 
degree of price stability, a new Wool Agreement has been concluded 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. A Joint Organization, known as the 
United Kingdom Dominion Wool Disposals, Limited, lias been inau- 
gurated for this purpose. 

In terms of this new wool agreement, as ratified by tbe Parlia- 
ment of the Union in the Wool Act of 1946, the four Oovcriimenis 
concerned have given consideration to the recommendations of tin* 
Joint Organization and have agreed to maintain the average selling 
price (e.^’ store) of wool at the same level as that of the past wool 
seavson (1945-46). 

In order to cover the costs of tbe scliemo a wool levy has b<‘f*ii 
imposed. Originally it was considered that a levy of 16 per ceni, 
would be necessary for this purpose, but as a result of tbe heavy 
demand for Union wool during the 1945-46 seasou, partly due to the 
effect of the drought on the Australian clip, the stock jiosition of 
Union wools has changed considerably from what it was in Juno 1945, 
Instead of a 13 per cent, levy originally contemplated, it luivS h(MUi 
found possible to reduce the levy to 71 per cent. This hwy (of 71 
per cent.) actually came into effect as from 1 July 1946. 

As the average reserve price at auctions is to bo the same as the 
average (ca* store) selling price of the previous seasou, u levy of 7J 
per cent, of the selling price means that the producer’s price \vill be 
increased by 5^ per cent, above that of ilie previous season together 
with any increase in price, above the reserve price which the wool may 
realize on tlie open auction market. The average margin between 
producer’s price and ex vstore selling price was 13 per cent, in the 
previous season. 

The Joint Organization will thus endeavour to dispose of all the 
accumulated war-time w-ar ^surpluses in an orderly manner by offering 
these for sale by auction alongside new clips in accordance with the 
supply and demand on the world market. Furthermore, it will he 
prepared to buy in the wool of producers on auction sales at reserve 
prices in order to maintain an appropriate degree of stability. 

During this year the Wool Council of the Union has also been 
reconstituted under the Marketing Act as the Wool Board, while the 
mvy of 7i per cent, wdll also inclnde the levy payable to the Wool 
Board. The previous levy of Is. per hale poyahle to the old Wool 
Council has been discontinued as from 1 July 1946. 

Review of tlie Wool Marl^et during September 1946. 

The first auction sales for wool commenced at the beginning of 
September this year at the Union ports. 

Altogether 19,154 bales were offered for sale, of which 78 per 
cent, were sold. 

Offerings consisted mainly of Karoo and grassveld wools. At the 
TOtset, competition was particularly keen. for super and best types. 
Iree washing wool of all types also sold briskly. Karakul wools and 



Chops and Makkets. 


inferior types, lioweyer, attracted very little attention. From about 
the middle of the month the demand showed a slightly weaker ten- 
dency, particnlarly as a result of a slackening in American demand. 

The following are the average greasy wool prices per lb. realized 
during the month for the respective types : — 

Highest price Super 12 months 70's and over quality wool, 28id. 

Spinners 64/70^s quality: — 


12 months 22|d. 

10 to 12 months 21-^d. 

8 to 10 months 19Jd. 

6 to 8 months 17|d. 

Combings G4/70hs quality: — 

12 months 20 gd. 

10 to 12 months ISJd. 

S to 10 months 16|d. 

(j to 8 months 15|d. 


iV.fy. — The above prices are the straight averages between the 
lowest and highest prices realized for each type. 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets* 


Season 

Gebbn Beans (Pocket 20 ».). 

Green Fbas (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Carrots (Bag), (a). 

(1 July to 

80 June.) 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town, 

Durban 


8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

a. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1988-39 

1 8 

2 3 

2 0 

2 

4 

1 9 

1 

2 

8 

8 

2 6 ' 

6 1 

1940-41 

1 11 

2 9 

1 6 

2 

8 

2 4 

2 

3 

6 

9 

4 11 

13 4 

19^-42 

2 7 

3 10 

2 6 

3 11 

8 3 

3 

4 

8 

5 

8 11 

17 2 

1942-43 

3 1 

4 3 

8 0 

3 

3 

2 10 

3 

9 

5 

1 

8 9 

13 2 

1943-44 

3 8 

4 11 

3 0 

4 11 

4 10 

4 11 

9 11 

11 1 

20 2 

1944-45 

3 7 

6 1 

4 1 

4 

9 

4 1 

6 

5 

8 

3 

9 11 

19 10 

1945— 

January 

1 10 

0 11 

2 4 

4 

8 

1 9 

6 

7 

7 

7 

3 1 

10 2 

February 

1 7 

3 4 

2 3 

5 

5 

6 9 

7 

4 

7 

8 

6 11 

19 1 

March 

2 3 

4 11 

2 6 

7 

7 

12 0 

6 

7 

9 

5 

6 3 

25 4 

April. 

1 11 

2 8 

1 10 

4 

4 

6 6 

4 

0 

8 

6 

13 9 

19 6 

May 

3 3 

5 3 

2 3 

5 

9 

9 11 

3 

1 

9 

6 

8 7 

21 6 

June 

4 3 

4 2 

6 0 

4 

9 

7 9 

3 

8 

10 

0 

10 10 

13 9 

July 

9 10 

7 10 

6 10 

8 

2 

11 7 

8 

8 

10 

I 

16 4' 

20 11 

August. ....... 

7 4 

e 4 

6 10 

5 

8. 

7 10 

5 

5 

13 

4 

17 11 

12 11 

September 

October 

3 1 

6 9 

4 1 

2 

8 

4 1 

2 

4 

7 

5 

12 8 

16 8 

3 8 

5 4 

4 9 

4 

4 

3 6 

7 

7 

9 

6 

9 10 

20 11 

November 

1 6 

3 4 

2 4 

9 

0 

4 0 

9 

4 

9 

8 

8 8 

16 4 

December 

2 4 

2 3 

2 8 

12 

1 

— 

12 

5 

10 

9 

7 10 

13 10 

1946^ 

January 

3 4 

1 11 

6 6 

8 

8 

10 11 

14 

7 

9 

8 

6 2 

16 0 

February 

1 11 

— 

2 3 

6 

5 

— 

6 

4 

7 

3 

7 11 

14 1 

March. 

2 10 

X 1 

2 5 

6 

1 

— 

3 

4 

8 

10 

8 1 

23 10 

April. 

2 7 

3 4 

8 1 

5 

7 

— 

I 4 10 

10 

2 

9 3 

24 2 

May 

1 9 

3 0 

2 2 

7 

2 

3 10 

6 10 

7 

1 

e 3 

18 8 

June. .•...«**• 

X 10 

2 0 

2 8 

4 

8 

4 1 

5 

7 

4 

2 

7 6 

11 7 

July 

3 2 

1 11 

2 2 

2 

7 

3 6 

3 

4 

3 

8 

4 8 

7 10 

August. 

0 3 

4 2 

e 6 

5 

10 

5 0 

4 

9 

4 

5 

3 8 

11 0 

September. . ; . . 

0 6 

7 5 

6 4 

5 

0 

4 11 

5 

1 

3 

8 

3 2 

10 11 


(a) Wel^ta of bag* vary, \mi on tbe average are approximatelv as follows Johannesburg, 180 3b. ; Cape 
Town, 00 1b. ; and Durban, 120 lb. 
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Fauminu in Bou'J'h AraicA 


Moncinhci' 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

(Basie period 1936.37 t.o 1938-39=100.) 


Sbason 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Summer 

cereals. 

Winter 

cereals. 

Hay. 

Other 

field 

crops. 

Pastoral 

products. 

Dairy 

products. 

Slaughter 

stock. 

Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

Com- 

bined 

index. 


(a) 

(6) 

(c) 

(d) 

(?) 

(/) 

(17) 

(/O 


Wbiohts. 

19 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

6 

100 

1938-49 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 : 

102 

106 

92 

93 

1939-40 

86 

107 

77 

96 

115 i 

105 

106 

89. 

103 

1940-41 

109 

113 

106 

156 

102 1 

108 

no 

104 

108 

1941-42 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

184 

145 

123 

1942-43 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

178 

146 

1943-44 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

154 

182 

204 

157 

1944-45 

184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

168 

1946— 










January 

184 

183 

177 

260 

122 

169 

173 

206 

163 

February 

184 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225 

164 

March 

184 

183 

182 

246 

122 

180 

171 

237 

165 

April 

184 

183 

173 

246 

122 

180 

169 

263 

166 

May 

199 

183 

173 

287 

122 

184 

163 

272 

170 

June 

199 

183 

190 

320 

123 

184 

170 

262 

172 

July 

199 

1S3 

191 1 

316 1 

118 

210 

176 

210 

170 

August 

199 

183 

191 

333 

118 

210 

179 

180 

169 

September 

199 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

165 

170 

October 

199 

183 

189 

383 

118 

210 

187 

165 

171 

November. .... 

109 

190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

173 

172 

December 

199 

190 

194 

341 

117 

204 

183 

202 

172 

1946 










January 

199 

190 

191 

349 

118 

204 

170 

233 

174 

February 

199 

190 

158 

308 

118 

180 

175 

266 

171 

March 

199 

190 

160 

283 

118 

386 

171 

277 

171 

April 

199 

190 

176 

299 

118 

180 

168 

320 

174 

May 

250 

190 

170 

286 

119 

180 

105 

332 

384 

June 

247 

190 

178 

285 

119 

218 

164 

295 

183 

July 

246 . 

190 

182 

306 

120 

231 

170 

218 

181 

August 

243 „ 

190 

183 

324 

320 

231 

175 

182 

180 

Septoml)pr 

243 

190 

183 

350 

163 

231 

182 

175 

190 


(a) Maize and kaiiirconi. 
{b) Wheat* oata and rye. 
(e) Lucerne and tett hay. 


(d) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 

onions and dried beans. 

(e) Wool, mohair, hides and skins. 


(/ ) Buttorfat, cheese milk and 
oondenstnK milk. 

(ff) Cattle, sheep and niga. 

(h) fowls, turkeys ana eggs. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets. 


Oabbaoss (Bag), (a) 


Caumflowbk (Bag), (o) 


Tomatobs (Trays 16 lb,). 


Sbasob 
( 1 July to 
SO June). 


1038-39... 

1040-41... 

1941-42... 

1042- 43... 

1043- 44... 
1944-46.., 

1946— 
January.. 
February. 
March.... 
April 


September. , 


November 10 9 

Besember 14 2 

1946- 

January 0 7 

February 7 3 

March... 8 11 

April.. 0 10 

May............ 8 4 

June.... 6 10 

July 7 11 

AugO)^. 6 3 

, , Septe mber.,... 4 11 

Wel^ts of bags vary, 
j Town, 106 
£d nurimn, S6 lb. 


Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban, 

N.M. 
No. 1. 

Johannesburg. 

otto. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

g 

d. 

3 

10 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

1 

8 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

5 

10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

8 

11 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

10 

6 

5 

11 

5 

5 

9 

5 

7 

7 

11 

8 

1 

1 

9 

2 

3 

5 

6 

6 

11 

9 

1 

6 

0 

6 

9 

7 

6 

3 

4 

1 

10 

2 

1 

11 

1 

7 

4 

17 

6 

9 

2 

6 

2 

12 

1 

5 

5 

2 

9 

3 

7 

9 

7 

8 

11 

13 

5 

7 

6 

6 

6 

9 

8 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 

8 

0 

4 

9 

15 

8 

8 

8 



*. 

6 

1 

2 

6 

2 

7 

7 

8 

8 

6 

22 

4 

9 

5 

6 

11 

.. 

— 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

8 

5 

10 

5 

24 

1 

8 

8 

«... 

8 

0 

3 

4 

1 

6 

2 

6 

8 

7 

7 

11 

14 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7 

11 

4 

3 

4 

1 

5 

2 

6 

7 

8 

5 

4 

11 

2 

7 

$ 

6 

6 

10 

10 

4 

0 

1 

10 

2 

4 

S 

11 

4 

3 

10 

6 

11 

7 

7 

7 

14 

10 

S 

11 

2 

1 

3 

0 

12 

2 

5 

4 


0 

12 

3 

6 

7 

11 

0 

3 

7 

1 

10 

2 

9 

12 

0 

9 

7 

8 

11 

10 

0 

8 

2 

12 

3 

6 

2 

8 

2 

8 

4 

12 

2 

11 

7 

10 

8 

n 

8 

9 

6 

14 

10 

6 

7 

8 

1 

3 

10 

10 

1 

12 

1 

16 

3 

17 

0 

5 

9 

11 

0 

6 

2 

2 

S 

3 

1 

10 

9 

9 

11 

16 

0 

12 

0 

8 

6 



6 

7 

2 

$ 

4 

0 

14 

2 

9 

10 

17 

7 

26 

0 

3 

6 

- 

- 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

11 

9 

7 

S 

0 

14 

8 

14 

5 

9 

0 

_ 


4 

3 

1 

10 

2 

5 

7 

3 

9 

1 

18 

1 

10 

10 

6 

6 



4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

11 

8 

11 

7 

3 

14 

4 ! 

7 

2 

9 

8 

3 

4 

6 

2 

3 

8 

2 

6 

9 

10 

5 

8 

9 

0 

6 

7 

15 

4 

12 

4 

8 

1 

3 

6 

2 

8 

8 

4 

a 

4 

7 

7 

7 

2 

6 

3 

8 

11 

6 

3 

2 

11 

3 

8 

6 

10 

2 

4 

11 

0 

7 

7 

3 

1 

12 

1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

2 

10 

: 7 

11 

1 

10 

9 

9 

8 

6 



11 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 6 

a 

2 

1 

7 

1 

8 

9 

3 

2 

11 

1 

2 

6 

1 

8 

1 

11 

; 4 

n 

2 

6 

5 

8 

9 

6 

4 

0 

13 

7 

3 

2 

1 

9 

2 

2 


, but on the average a 
Ib. ; and nurban„90 1 


roxlmdtely as follows : For cabbages— Johannesburg, Ip 
r cauliflower— Johamaesbuig, 100 lb, ; Cape Town, 66 


200 . 
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Editorial ; 

The Aims of the Division of Soil Conser- 
vation and Extension. 

the recent reorganization of the Department, the Division 

of Soil Conservation and lilxtension was created to give effect 
to the Government’s declared policy of, first, making conservation 
farming ” a general practice in the shortest possible time, with a 
view to protecting and building np onr soil and nseful plant life, 
and conserving our water supplies and, secondly, making the vSonth 
African farming industry more productive by raising the educational 
level of the farmer, encouraging more modern farming methods and 
improving the general efiiciency of farmers and their labourers, and, 
consequently, their standard of living. 

This development was the logical outcome of the introduction, 
in 1933, of schemes offering financial assistance and technical services 
for combating soil erosion. Under these schemes much useful work 
was done, but of a patchy nature, being spread over the numerous 
farms of the landowners who individually applied for assistance. 
Very useful experience ^vas gained, however, during this pioneer 
stage, and in the course of the work carried out at pasture research 
stations, a number of which were also established at that time, signi- 
ficant results were obtained in regard to the use and potentialities of 
different types of veld. These results gradually threw more light on 
the problem of soil erosion. 

In the beginning more attention was paid to methods for the 
mechanical reclamation of areas already subject to erosion, but as 
the biological aspects gradually came into prominence, it became 
increasingly apparent that correct methods of veld management are 
the best preventive measures, especially against surface erosion oyer 
the major portion of the country, which is suitable for stock farming 
only. 

It also became clear that erosion of lands is caused by wrong 
methods of cultivation. 

Progress in this direction led to^ the creation, in 1939, of the 
Division of Soil and Veld Conservation for the purpose af paying 
special attention to soil erosion, control effective veld utilization and 
weed eradication. 

In spite of the difficult war years the Division made considerable 
progress, and realized that soil erosion is a problem intimately bound 
up with farming and not a separate, unplated problem. Farmers are 
now recognizing the fact that soil erosion is a result and demon- 
stration of unsuitable farming practices, and they are realizing t^t 
the solution lies in the application of methods of soil and veld utili- 
zation or farming adapted to the prevailing soil, veld and climatic 
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conditions; in other words, that the farming* system sliould ho in 
ecological harmony with the area in which it is applied. In this way 
greater prominence has been given to the principles of conservation 
fanning, viz. the development and application of farming systeins 
and methods conducive to higher and more stable production per unit 
of area and per capita without overcropping and therefore without 
the consequent deterioration of agricultural resources such as soil, 
veld and water. 

The war years represent a period of awakening in the sphere of 
conservation and the judicious utilization of our agricxiltural 
resources. Before 1939 only a very small percentage of our farmers, 
and an even smaller percentage of our urban population, paid serious 
attention to these matters. Tow^ds the end of 1945, however, more 
farmers and city-dwellers began to demand purposeful action aimed 
at reclaiming eroded areas and at the general application of conser- 
vation farming. 

The proclamation of conservation areas under the Forest and 
Veld Conservation Act of 1941 and the publication of the Depart- 
mental report on the Reconstruction of Agriculture at the begin- 
ning of 1944, together with the fourth report of the Social and 
Economic Planning Council, testify to the increasing attention now 
being paid by the Government to methods of farming and especially 
to soil erosion and soil conservation problems. Final proof of this 
active interest was the submission to the House of Assembly in 1946, 
of the ^^^ White Paper on Agricnltural Policy and the passing of 
the Soil Conservation Act. 

The combination of the Extension Services of the former 
Division of Animal and CiT)p Production and the Soil Erosion and 
Weed Control sections of the Division of Soil and Veld Conservation,, 
in one organization, viz. the Division of Soil Conservation and 
Extension is, therefore, a logical outcome of the developments of the 
past few years. All these sections assisted farmers in connection with 
different aspects of general farming, and should now be in a position 
to co-operate for the promotion of sound farming systems and prac- 
tices and the conservation of the country’s agricultural resources. 

It will, of course, be necessary for the Division to gain the con- 
fidence and whole-hearted co-operation of the farming community, 
in order to carry out its functions as outlined in the introductory- 
paragraph. 

It has been deemed necessary to organize the Division on a 
regional basis to enable it to fulfil its functions to the best of its 
ability and to establish the closest possible contact with the farmers 
in order to obtain te desired co-operation, the necessity for which 
will be even greater still when soil conservation districts are pro- 
claimed under the Soil Conservation Act. 

^ With this object in Yiew, the Union was divided into five main 
regions, each under a Chief Regional OfiScer assisted by a team of 
experienced senior officers. 

The regional head^ offices are situated in Stellenbosch, Queens- 
town, Bloemfontein, Pietermaritzburg and Pretoria and are already 
in operation. 

These regional offices receive assistance from the educational and 
technical officers stationed in the various districts,^ who will remain 
in constant touch with the farmers of their districts and maintain 
the closest co-operation wdth the Farmers’ Committees which will he 
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^pointed in proclaimed conservation districts. TLese Farmers’ 
Committees will be formed where a group of farmers voluntarily 
request that their district be proclaimed a conservation district and 
undertake to apply strictly the farming systems recommended for the 
district as a whole and for each individual farm. 

One of the functions of the Chief Eegional Officer will be to 
study the farming potentialities of his area in order to give guidance 
in the development of suitable farming systems for sub-divisions of 
a similar nature. 

Although much reclamation work still remains to be done, the 
emphasis will fall mainly on conservation farming. 

Farming systems worked out for districts only will, therefore, 
not be sufficient but in due course a system will have to be evolved 
in co-operation with the farmer, for every farm. The plan will 
have to show the soil erosion reclamation works, dams, silos, etc., to 
be erected, the division of the farms into camps^ the areas most suit- 
able for lands and grazing, respectively, and the grazing systems 
and cultivation methods to be adopted. . It may even be necessary 
to prescribe radical changes such as the branching over from sheep 
to cattle farming, the cessation of ploughing on certain lands, etc., 
in other words, any change which will ensure that there will be no 
gradual decline in the productivity of the farm concerned, but a 
steady rise which will be maintained on a permanent basis. 

It will be necessary for the chief regional officer and his 
assistants to devote much time to the new conservation districts pro- 
claimed, and the planning in this connection, but these will not be 
their only duties. Attention must also be given to farmers falling 
outside the conservation districts and requiring their services in any 
phase of their farming problems. 

The whole-farm demonstrations which have, been in progress for 
some time now, have proved their worth in giving a clear picture of 
conservation farming in a specific area. 

It is the intention of the Department to extend this service con- 
siderably. 

Attention will be given to publicity through pamphlets, posters 
and especially the film and the radio. 

By these means infQrmation and knowledge will he disseminated. 

The Department considers that special attention should be given 
to the youth of the country in order that the principles of the con- 
servation of agricultural resources may be imprinted on their minds 
at an early ag'e. 

Agricultural club work and land semce will therefore be 
regarded as an important part, of the activities of the Division. 

The housewife, too, is not overlooked, and the services of the 
home economics section, are being expanded. 

Apart from the services mentioned there are others, such as the 
control of proclaimed weeds, which will not he neglected. 
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Melon-fly as a Pest of Granadillas^ 

' F. J. Stofberg, Subtropical Horticultural Research 
Station, Nelspruit. 

several years past, and particularly since the cultivation of 
granadillas on an extensive scale in the Transvaal lowveld, 
considerable losses have been sustained through the activities of some 
unknown insect agent. 

The external appearantje of damaged fruits showed an almost 
typical fungus attack, but internally the activity of some inse(‘i was 
unmivstakable. 

Large quantities of more or less mature fruits sent^ in period- 
ically by farmers, and kept in cages in order to roar any insects ihat 
might be present in affected fruit, never produced any resulis. How- 
ever a close examination of young fruits showed minute sting marks 
in the rind, which, when opened, revealed the presence of eggs and, 
in some instances, a few maggots. 

Further investigation showed that the maggots which hutched 
from the eggs, did little or no feeding, and for some obscure reason 
either died or left the fruit within a few days. It is possible that, 
due to the fruit growing exceptionally fast at this stage, a hard 
swelling is formed by the skin around the sting, and that this pre- 
vents the young maggots from feeding further. This may explain 
the faihxre to rear any insects from almost mature fruit, and the 
pheuomenon may he called, for convenience’ sake, abortive 
stinging.” 

On the discovery of the maggots, some species of fniit-tly was 
naturally suspected as the culprit causing the damage to the gruna- 
dilla fruits. Later, and purely by chance, the writer uolh*ed a 
melon-fly resting on a young granadilla fruit, with its ovipositor 
well sunk into the rind and presumabljr laying (iggs. The fly, 
(apparently Dacus vertehratus), was not disturbed, hut the fruit was 
carefully marked for later observation. Two days later the same 
fruit showed the initial stage of a typical injury. This was sub- 
stantiated further by inducing similar typical sting marks by caging 
melon-flies (Dacus vertehratnis reared from squash) with young 
granadilla fruits. 

According to records obtained from the National Collection of 
Insects, it appears that the melon-fly {Dacus bivittatvs) and the 
fruit-fly (Ceratitis capitata) have been reared from granadillas under 
certain conditions. In addition, it is quite possible that the melon- 
fly {Dacui ciliatus) and the Natal fruit-fly {Ptemndnis rosa) may 
alvso sting and cause similar injury to granadilla fruits. 

Appearance of Damaged Fruit, 

Fruits are stung when still very young, and the majority of 
these usually drop within a few days. When older fruits of one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter are stung, they show an 
almost imperceptible pin-prick, and may, after development, either 
shrivel and drop, or continue to grow till mature, but with the 
typical injury spot on them. 

Figure 1 shows young ,to mature fruits during various stages of 
the development of the injury. ^ Within a day or two after being 
stung, the fruit develops the typical brown spot with the puncture in 
the centre. In some early stages this mark is quite large and flat, 
and resembles a thin membrane covering the affected part. Later 
these spots become dark brown to almost black, and in certain 
instances a fungus (Ascochyta sp.) grows on the affected spot. In 
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the majority of cases these injuries are pitted, but in some they pro 
trude like warts and are hard. 


■ 




Fig. 1. Granadxllas stung by melon-fly. 


The internal appearence of stung* fruits may vary considerably 
as is here illustrated in Figure 2. 

IS’ormally the sting or puncture does not penetrate the rind, but 
a hard, cyst-like swelling forms on the inside of the rind, where the 


Fig, 2. Stung granadilias cut to show partial arrested development and cyst- 
like formation inside the fruit. 
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seeds do not develop. Although the rest of a stung fruit develops 
in the normal way, it is not well filled and has a had appearance 
both externally and internally, which affects its marketing quality. 
Fortunately, since all stings are abortive, there is no fear of ingest- 
ing any maggots with the edible part of an affected fruit. 


Control of the Fly Pests. 

Although definite information with regard to all species of flies 
which may cause typical damage is not available at present, the 
control measure is identical for all common species of melon- and 
fruit-flies which may be concerned. Combating these pests is sim- 
plified^ by using a single poisoned bait, which is made up from the 
following ingredients: — 


Sodium fluosilicaie 1 ounce. 

White sugar ... 2 lb. 

Water 4 gallons. 


By means of a garden syringe or a white-wash brush this bait 
is applied or sprinkled in the form of droplets on the foliage of the 
vines. Apply the bait regularly once a weelv, and also immediately 
after every good rain which removes the bait. 

Usually the spring crops, and occasionally the late autumn 
crops, are the most seriously attacked, and one should watch for the 
first flowers in order to commence with the baiting, which should be 
continued until all the young fruits are set. Older fruit with hard 
skins apparently cannot be damaged by flies trying to oviposit. 



Fig. 3. — Leaf and fmife spot fungus disease of mature granadillas. 


Since _ melon-flies also severely aftack, and breed in great 
numbers, in squash, cucumber, pumpkin and watermelons, it may 
reduce the possibilities of attack if granadillas are planted on a site 
well removed from any of the cucurbits mentioned above. 

The symptoms of abortive stinging described above somewhat 
resemble, and, therefore should not be confused with, the lesions 
caused by a fungus disease {MacrosporiuTn sp.), which is commonly 
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Dryland Lucerne* and Soil Improve- 
ment in the Grain Areas of the 
Winter-Rainfall Area, 

Dr. J. H. Hofmeyr, Department of Agronomy, Stellenbosch- 
Elsenburg College of Agriculture, 

OITfCE the introduction of the lucerne subsidy scheme in 1944, 
grain farmers in the winfcer-rainfall area have gradually become 
more lucerne-conscious. Under this scheme, farmers are paid a 
subsidy of 60 per cent, on the cost of the lucerne seed, and are visited 
by an officer of the college of agriculture serving the area, who 
advises them on the establishment of the lucerne. These measures 
have encouraged many farmers who, in the past, had been hesitant 
about cultivating lucerne under dryland conditions, to do so, usually 
with a reasonable degree of success. There is no doubt about the fact 
that farmers who have successfully established dryland lucerne never 
wish to be without it again; on the contrary they tend to plant an 
even larger area to dryland lucerne. 

R61e of Lucerne on Grain Farms. 

An area of land under lucerne cannot in itself be regarded as 
pennanent grazing, although it is excellent for grazing and is 
cultivated almost exclusively for this purpose on dry land. Despite 
the fact that lucerne is a perennial which can remain alive for many 
years under favourable conditions, the stand gradually deteriorates 
when used for grazing, often as a result of overstocking, trampling, 
cultivation for loosening the soil, etc. Moreover, the stand cannot 
be replenished by self-propagation, and in the light of these facts 
it can be regarded only as semi-permanent grazing and is therefore 
suitable in rotational cropping systems. In addition, lucerne plants 
have deep roots, and since grain soils in the winter-rainfall area are 
shallow, it follows that there will be a natural limitation in the 
expansion of their root systems, with a consequent shortening of the 
life of the crop. 

Hence, if a land has been under lucerne for a number of years, 
the soil will not only have undergone a valuable period of rest, but 
at the same time a considerable quantity of organic material in the 
form of manure and urine from stock as well as plant residues, 
espe<iially the roots of lucerne and volunteer plants, will have 
accumulated. But this is not the sole value of lucerne. Being a 
legume it fixes a large quantity of free nitrogen with the aid of 
nodule-forming bacteria, making lucerne a protein-rich crop with a 
high nutritive value. In the course of decomposition a considerable 
quantity of available nitrogen remains behind for the following crop. 
If lucerne is cultivated in rotation with winter cereals, the favourable 
effect is clearly reflected in the increased grain yield. In short, 
lucerne in a system of rotational cropping on grain farms, ensures not 
only an increased grain yield, but also considerably better grazmg 
for’ farm animals, with all^ the accompanying possibilities, in other 
words a hetter system of mixed farming. 


^ For tether details in connection mth the cultivation of dryland lucerne 
by Dr. J. T, B. Sim, entitled ^‘Dryland Lucerne”, farming vn, South Africa, March, 1943. 
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Difficulties in Connection with the Establishment of Lucerne. 

CoTisiderable difficulty is often experienced in estnhlisliiu^' 
luceine, for not only are the seeds very small in <T)ni]uirisou with 
those of winter cereals, hut the young plants are also very didicaie 
and have special growth requirements. If the farmer knows whai 
factors and influences are detrimental to the estaldishimuxt of Iiktutic, 
he can try to eliminate them. In this coiuicT'tiou due aitentiou 
shoul d be paid to the following : — 

Ferennial Weeda, — The most important perennial weed which 
hampers the Cvstahlishment of lucerne and rapidly ousts it, is couch 
grass {Cynodon ducfylon). It does not pay to try io esiahlish lucerne 
on soil infested with conch (k\\eek) grass, sintie lucerne cannot hold 
its own against this weed. In the Caledon-Bredasdorp area couch- 
grass infestation is the exception rather than the rule, excepi. on 
light soils in the Strandveld. But in the Swartland area as well as 
in the Sandveld, couch grass infestation on arable land is of geimral 
occurrence and before lucerne can be sown, special steps must be 
taken to eradicate the former. 

The only effective method of killing couch grass is dry cultivation 
during the summer months. It is usually necessary to plough once 
or twice during summer in order to expose the roots; the harrow is 
also an important weapon in the control of couch grass. As a rule, 
stubble lands, except those on sandy soils, are too hard to permit of 
summer ploughing for the control of couch grass. Summer ploxighing 
should therefore be resorted to on lands which have been fallowed 
and may have received a shallow ploughing or c.ultivation in 
September-October. 

Another perennial weed which is sometimes irouhlesome, and 
which should be eradicated before an attempt is made at establishing 
lucerne, is sheep sorrel (Eumex acetosella). It is useless to try to 
establish lucerne on soil infested with sheep sorrel and to expect it 
to grow satisfactorily. As in the case of couch grass, this weed 
should be eradicated by means of dry cultivation in summer. 

Other perennial weeds which often encroach on the land after 
lucerne has been established, are rhenoster bush, {Elytropaj>pus 
rhinocerotis) and the Savooibos or Klaaslouwhos {Anathasia spp.). 
The difficulty in connection with the control of these hushes is that 
they grow in the veld and their seeds are easily blown onto the lands 
Since lucerne remains on the land for a number of years, there is 
sufficient time for the weed seed to germinate and to establish itself. 
Unfortunately, animals do not eat these hushes, and eoasequenily 
they are left undisturbed to develop and increase. 

The rhenoster bush ivs widely distributed in the winter-rainfall 
area, while the Klaaslouwhos is found on the more acid soils in 
mountainous regions. It is not advisable to .sow lucerne where these 
bushes are found, immediately after such an infested land has been 
ploughed, since a close stand of bushes will develop with the lucerne 
and oust the latter. Such soil should first he fallowed so that the 
young plants rnay b^ killed by cultivation later on. The following 
season lucerne is sown with less danger of encroachment. 

The fight against encroachment of the above-mentioned bushes 
on established lucerne lands, must be waged unceasingly by going 
through the laud from time to time and pulling out the young bushes 
by hand, or by cutting them with a spade. This method is unpractical 
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and expensive, however, if the infestation is severe or if the hushes 
are not eradicated soon enough. If the hushes are dense, a mower 
may be used to good effect, bnt in this case the bushes must he cut 
before their stems become too tough and before the seeds have formed. 
In many cases this will mean that the lucerne can he used over a 
shorter period; consequently, the system of rotational cropping will 
have to be adjusted accordingly. 

Annual Weeds, — In the winter-rainfall area the g*rowth of this 
group of weeds is virtually limited to the winter season, since the 
summers are generally too dry. These annual weeds are the main 
reason why the sowing of lucerne under dryland conditions during 
the autumn months cannot be recommended unconditionally. On 
badly infested lands the weeds often grow so profusely during winter, 
that the young lucerne is easily ousted, since this crop does not make 
much growth during the cold winter months. Hence if lucerne is 
sown during autumn, it is essential to see that the land is reasonably 
free from the seed of winter weeds. 

Many of these winter weeds are useful for grazing purposes, if 
they grow on old lands. They include goiisblom {Cryptostemma spp*), 
crane’s bill (Erodium moschatum) and burr-clover {Medicago denti- 
culata)y but since they grow so luxuriantly, they can easily 
overshadow and oust the young lucerne plants. Eamenas or charlock 
(Raphanus raphanistrum) and wild vetches (Vida spp.) may also be 
useful for this purpose, although they are the grain farmer’s enemies, 
since it is difficult to separate them from grain seed, and the grade 
of the seed is subsequently reduced. 

An annual weed which is often responsible for the failure of 
lucerne sown in spring, is the hardy knotgrass (Polygomtm aviculare). 
This weed germinates throughout the winter and spring while the 
soil is damp. It remains alive till late in summer, spread over the 
ground. This weed is parcticularly rampant in the Swartland, and 
to a lesser extent in Caledon and Bredasdorp. Where knotgrass 
abounds, it is essential to clear the land thoroughly before lucerne 
is sown. After the soil has been ploughed, it is harrowed two or three 
times at intervals, or cultivated on the surface to kill all germinating 
weed plants. The soil must not be cultivated too deep before the 
seed is sown, as new weed plants will be brought to the surface again, 
and the previous labour will have been in vain. 

The khaki bush (Inula graveolens) is a summer weed which 
germinates during late spring. It is particularly hardy, although 
it usually grows when the lucerne is in a dormant condition. Thus 
there is little direct competition between the lucerne and the weed. 
If the khaki bush abounds, however, it may have a detrimental 
influence on the lucerne during its first summer season by competing 
for the available moisture. In such cases the mower may be put to 
good use just before the weed begins to flower. Since the khaki bush 
is an annual weed it must germinate and grow from seed every year. 
If the soil is not ploughed, as in the case of established lucerne, this 
weed will rapidly diminish after the first year. In any case it would 
he advisable to destroy the khaki bush during the preceding summer 
by means of effective cultivation, on lands intended for lucerne. 

Soil Acidity and Lime Requirements. 

Generally speaking, soils in the winter-rainfall area are fairly 
acid, and at the same time they suffer from a calcium deficiency. 
Lucerne needs a large quantity of potash and calcium and although 
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sufficient quantities of the former are present in soils, the calcium 
deficiency must be supplemented by the application of lime. Linie 
not only promotes the growth of lucerne but also enhances its quality 
and palatability ; in other words, it improves the nutritive value of 
lucerne. In the whole process of soil improvement in the grain area, 
the application of lime plays an important part. 

Before the soil is ploughed and further prepared for the sowing 
of dryland lucerne, approximately tioo or three tons of agricultural 
lime — ground limestone or calcium carbonate — should })e applied per 
morgen. In the Strandveld of Bredasdorp where the soil is sweet and 
calcareous, such an application is unnecessary. It must be pointed 
out that the use of burnt lime and/or slaked lime is not recommen- 
ded : not only is it less economical, hut it is unpleasant to handle, 
and its immediate effect on the soil is too severe. 

Fertilizing and Manuring. 

All our soils are deficient in phosphates and this shortage must 
be supplemented by the application of fertilizer, A nitrogen 
deficiency is also making itself increasingly felt in the winter-rainfall 
area but since lucerne is a legume, it has the ability to fix the free 
nitrogen in a useful form in the soil by means of nodule-forming 
bacteria. Established lucerne is therefore independent of nitrogen 
fertilizer, provided nodule-forming bacteria are present in the soil. 
In the young stage, however, lucerne needs a little nitrogen fertilizer 
imtil^ the plants have become firmly established and the nodule- 
forming bacteria are able to function. A previous application of 
stable manure or compost is excellent. If lucerne is sown on soil 
deficient in nitrogen, or on stubble land, an application of nitrogenous 
fertilizer is strongly recommended (mixture E or K). At least 
200 lb. per morgen of mixture E or superphosphate — if only 
phosphate is used — is recommended, although 400 lb. per morgen is 
preferable. During times of fertilizer scarcity farmers were compelled 
to use even less than 200 lb. per morgen. 

Sowing Lucerne. 

The method of sowing lucerne can vary according to circumstan- 
ces, i.e. it can he broadcast by hand, sown with a hand broadcasting 
machine or with a wheat drill in which case the lucerne seed is mixed 
with fertilizer and sown through the fertilizer hopper. The main 
object is to sow the seed at the rate of 20 to 40 lb. per morgen, 
according to local requirements, evenly over the soil surface. On 
account of the smallness of lucerne seed, a very important factor in 
the successful establishment of this crop is shallow sowing. For this 
purpose the following points should be observed: — 

(1) The seed-bed must be cultivated to a fine tilth and levelled 
before the seed is sown, to ensnre uniform covering of the seed. 
If a wheat drill is used, the pipes must be lifted to scatter the seed 
over the soil. 

(2) Using a light harrow or a light drag with branches tied 
behind, thinly cover the seed. If a roller is available, it may 
advantageously he used for covering the seed and where the soil is 
loose or of a light type, such an implement is essential for ensuring 
good germination and a satisfactory stand. 

If rain falls after sowing but prior ^ to harrowing or rolling, 
resulting in the prevention of this operation for two or three days, 
the seed should be left undisturbed, because lucerne seed germinates 
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very rapidly, and the moist seed-hed immediately initiates this 
process. Consequently, if the soil is harrowed after roots have been 
formed, the germinating plants are usually destroyed. Very young 
lucerne is much more easily damaged by cultivation than grain. 

In many cases lucerne has been sown successfully together with 
winter cereals. This is a cheap method of establishing the crop but 
cannot be recommended unreservedly. The assumption that winter 
grain protects the young lucerne and in this way serves as a protective 
crop, is not quite ^ correct under the conditions obtaining in the 
Western Cape Province. In this area, winter temperatures are never 
very low, and young lucerne does not need this protection. On the 
contrary, the young plants are often overshadowed and, in addition, 
have to compete for the available plant nutrients. There is a certain 
amount of competition for moisture during late spring when the 
rains cease, and the frail lucerne plants often suffer fatal results. 
As may be expected, areas which receive little or no late spring and 
early summer rains, are less suitable for the establishment of lucerne 
in this manner. Consequently, the sowing of lucerne together with 
winter cereals is not recommended in the Koeberg-Swartland-Sandveld 
area. In the Caledon-Bredasdo'Up area, however, it is a fairly 
general practice, and near the coast in the Strandveld area, this 
method of sowing has been applied .with great success. The late 
rains help the lucerne to become well established after the grain has 
been harvested, and before the summer drought sets in. In addition 
to this, the summers are cooler and moisture conditions are more 
favourable there than in the Swartland area. In the 'Ruens area, 
however, it is often found that it is safer to sow lucerne alone than 
with grain. 

Rotational cropping in the winter-rainfall area with winter 
cereals and lucerne, has already been discussed in a previous issue* 
of Faming in South Africa, Two vsystems, in particular, are 
emphasized : — 

(1) One of twelve years for the drier parts of the winter-rainfall 
area (feoeberg-Swartland), namely lucerne^ lucerne, lucerne, fallow, 
wheat, (or oat8), fallow, loheat, fallow, wheat, (or oats), fallow; and 

(2) one of eight years or a more intensive system for areas with a 
higher rainfall, namely lucerne, lucerne, lucerne, lucerne, wheat, 
wheat, oats, fallotv. The possibilities are not exhausted with these 
two systems, since they may be altered according to particular 
farming conditions, and additional crops such as subterranean clover, 
which may be sown with lucerne, can play an important role. 

The change-over to a new rotational cropping system in which 
improved grazing will necessarily play an important part, should be 
gradual in view of the exjfcra costs involved in making new camps, 
re-arranging existing camps and increasing the number of stock on 
the farm, etc. If the change-over is carried out gradually and 
judiciously, however, a new system may be adopted, even without 
sacrificing too much arable land during any given year. In time to 
come the increased yield from winter grain which follows lucerne, 
will more than compensate for the smaller surface put under grain. 
The assertion that this system is not suitable for small winter-grain 
farms, is completely unfounded, since the elimination of the old-land 
period in the existing monoculture system of grain-production which 
is in' force there, in order to increase the acreage under grain, 
undeniably causes the soil to deteriorate. The cultivation of lucerne 

♦ Dr. J. T. B. Sim: Crop Botatiou in the Crain Districts of tko Winter-rainfall 

— ^Farming in 8ou*h Africa, Marcli, 1943. 
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xvill hi time to come, help to regain and inaintain soil fertility and 
push up production to above the existing' level; and here improved 
grazing' and the elimination of expensive nitrogenous fertilizers are 
not taken into account. It can justly be said that the solution of the 
problems of the small farmer lies in dryland lucerne culture as x)art 
of his cropping system'. 

Long-term Possibilities. 

It is often difficult to commence the cultivation of dryland 
lucerne and then to include it in a system of rotational cropping, hut 
once a start has been made, numerous possibilities are created for 
future development. 

Lucerne is an excellent grazing crop and under dryland condi- 
tions in the winter-rainfall area seldom causes bloating in stock. 
Lucerne grazing may also be supplemented by sowing subterranean 
clover {Trifolium subtomineum) together with lucerne or on estab- 
lished lucerne, depending on the season of the year in which the 
lucerne is sown. Subterranean clover’^ should he sown as soon as 
possible after the first autumn rains. The seed is expensive but on 
the contrary it can l)e sown at the rate of as little as 3 to 5 Ih. per 
morgen. Since subterranean clover is an annual and conceals its 
seeds well, the stand increases every year, even under normal grazing 
conditions. One of the advantages of subterranean clover is that it 
provides abundant grazing in the middle of winter when the growth 
of lucerne is practically at a standstill, and so increases the carrying 
caixacity of the land. In addition, it is a legume which provides the 
soil with nitrogen and assists in the improvement of soil fertility. 
This promotes the growth of a better protective cover for the soil, 
and counteracts erosion. 

In the Caledon-Bredasdorp area subterranean clover is used to a 
considerable extent in this manner, and its possibilities in that area 
seem to be unlimited. This use of subterranean clover has not been 
sufficiently tested out in the Koeberg-Swartland-Sandveld area yet, 
but nevertheless, there seem to be possibilities in thivS direction. 

If lucerne is cultivated alone or with subterranean clover, the 
ordinary volunteer plants like gousblom, crane^s bill, various annual 
grasses, etc., increase rapidly. A better soil covering brings nume- 
rous benefits, such as inore grazing, hut in particular better protection 
of the soil against erosion. It is, consequently, quite probable that in 
the process of soil improvement further use may be made of certain 
desirable permanent grasses. ITaturally, they will have to he grasses 
which grow in winter and undergo a period of rest in summer. 
In this respect Fhalaris tuherosa^ seems to be a probable choice. 
Such a permanent grass will bind the soil and prevent it from being 
washed away, and will ensure excellent mixed grazing with lucerne 
and subterranean clover. The ideal pasture is a mixture of legumes 
(particularly clovers) and various types of grass. 

The chances for development seem to be best in the Caledon- 
Bredasdorp area since there is no doubt that this area had a perma- 
nent grass covering years ago. In the Rfiens there are at present 
large areas under grain which should never have been cultivated, 
owing to the excessive steepness of some of the slopes and the resulting 
danger of erosion. In such cases permanent mechanical control of 


* Br, P. W. Torster; £ts1>abli8h6d grasses and clovers for the winter-rainfall area— 
Naming in South Africa, March, 1943 . 
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Summer Crops Under Irrigation for 
Grazing and Hay Production. 

J. S. Starke*, Department of Animal Husbandry, Agricultural 
Research Institute, University of Pretoria. 

tT lias been felt for some time that the introduction of livestock into 
^ the present intensive types of farming practised under irrigation 
would probably promote a more diversified, better balanced and 
stabilized farming system. What form the animal factor should take, 
would depend on the type of animal which could utilize to the fullest 
extent the crops of irrigation farming. Under any irrigation scheme 
with a plentiful vsupply of water the production of green forage crops 
is possible throughout the year. The animal which can make most 
eflicient use of an abundance of green pasturage, is the lactating 
ruminant. There are two such types of ruminants which can play 
an important role in intensive fanning, viz. dairy cows producing 
whole-milk for human consumption, and, secondly, ewes for sucker- 
lamb ■production, in which the milk of the lactating ewe is converted 
into high quality meat for human consumption. 



Pi( 5 . 1 . — Cutting eunn-hemp hay for the second time 63 days after the first 
cutting. (Note hat held by man standing in land). 


At the Losperfontein Experiment Station, under the Hartebeest- 
poort Irrigation Scheme, it was decided to adopt sucker-lamb pro- 
duction as the animal factor in the experiments in connection with 
irrigation farming. For this purpose various crops were grown to 
determine which would be the most suitable for grazing as well as 
for hay production. Although sheep were used to graze the crops, the 
results obtained may also be applicable to dairy farming under 
irrigation. * 

The results with the winter crops have been discussed in 
Farrnmg in South Africa (Starke, 1946^ In the present article a 


* Formerly Officer-in-Oharge, Losperfontein Experiment Station. 
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review is given of the grazing capacity and hay production of tlie 
numerous summer crops grown during the four years 3938-1942, 

The crops were not grown and grazed in any controlled experi* 
inents hut were incidental to the various sheep experiments conducted 
at Losperfoiitein. However, as a certain routine and standard 
methods were followed in production and grazing, a comparison 
between the various crops was made possible with regard to their 
capacity for grazing and hay production. The fact that most of the 
crops were grown on field scale^ and utilized as in normal farming 
practice, enhanced the comparative value of the results from a prac- 
tical point of view. 

It is hoped that the experience gained with these crops will be 
of some value and guidance, particularly to those engaged in similar 
production experiments. 

Crops Grow'n. 

The crops grown to provide the sheep with grazing throughout 
the year were mostly annuals. A certain amount of lucerne was 
grown, largely for hay production, but was used on a few occasions 
for grazing as well. It was unfortunately not possible to make any 
comparisons between the grazing capacity of lucerne and that of the 
annual summer crops. 

The planting of the summer crops commenced in mid-August 
and extended until the middle of December. Early planting was 
necessary to ensure feed for the stock during early summer, as the 
winter cereals deteriorated rapidly from October onwards. 

The lands were prepared in the normal way, as previously 
described (Starke — 1946). All the crops received an application of 
superphosphate at the rate of 200 lb. per morgen. In addition, the 
cereal crops, such as Sudan grass, received a top-dressing of 100 lb. 
sulphate of ammonia per morgen during the 1939-40 and 1940-41 
seasons. 

The annual crops planted included the summer cereals Sudan 
grass and babala and the following legumes: cowpeas (upright and 
procumbent types), soya beans, velvet beans and sunn hemp. The 
upright cowpeas and soya beans were of the varieties developed at the 
Potchefstroom College of Agriculture. 

The following rates of seeding were found to be satisfactory at 
Losperf ontein : — 

Ih, per morgen. 


Cowpeas, procumbent (Iron) 35-40 

Cowpeas, upright (34. C. 361) 35 

Soya beans (34.S.256) 40 

Sunn hemp (Somerset) 50 

Velvet beans (Somerset) 80-90 

Sudan grass 45 

Babala 40-50 


The Sudan. grass, babala and sunn hemp were either broadcast by 
hand or drilled in. The cowpeas, soya beans and velvet beans were 
planted in rows, 2 ft. 6 in, apart, by means of a mealie planter with 
suitably adjusted plates.* Ebr the soya beans and Iron cowpeas a 
plate with 20 holes of f in. diameter was used; for the smaller seed 
of the upright cowpea 20 holes of 5/16 in, diameter gave good results; 
and for the large velvet bean seeds 9-12 holes of 11/16 in. diameter 
were found to be adequate. 

Considerable difficulty was at first experienced in obtaining a 
good stand of soya beans, but the* germination was appreciably 


* Por more information with regard to the production of these legumes, the reader ie 
eferred to the articles by Saunders and du Toit (see references). 
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iiDproved by shallow plantiDg. ISTo trouble was experienced with the 
germination of the other crops. 

Grazing Capacity. 

The grazing of the summer crops usually commenced early in 
Noyember, and lasted until May. As the crops were grazed by sheep, 
the yield or grazing capacity was expressed in terms of sheep-days. 
One sheep-day represented tne grazing of one mature sheep, ayerage 
weight 100 lb., for the full twenty-four hours. Although this method 
of expressing grazing capacity has its limitations, it was considered 
to be satisfactory under the conditions at Losperfontein, as the sheep 
lived on the lands and maintained their body weight on a relatively 
constant level throughout the season. The number of sheep-days can 
be considered equivalent to an equal number of pounds Starch Equi- 
valent (S.E.), since the daily maintenance requirement of a 100-lh. 
sheep (i.e. one sheep-day) is approximately 1*0 lb. S.E. 

The results recorded in Table I represent the averages of all the 
lands sown with the various crops used solely for grazing. The 
number of paddocks and the area sown are indicated in columns 2 
and 3. 

Table I. — Total grazing capacity. 


(1) 

Crop. 

j 

(2) 

j 

Number 

of 

camps. 

(3) 

Area 

(morgen). 

(4) 

Growth 

period 

before 

first 

grazing 

(days). 

(5) 

Times 

grazed. 

(6) 

Cropping 

period 

(days). 

(7) 

Sheep-days 

per 

morgen. 
=lb. S.E. 

Oowpoas (Xroii). . . . 

28 

49*5 

123 

1 

148 

1,414 

Oowpoaa (upright).. 

8 1 

12-2 

118 

1 

135 

1,323 

Soya beans 

4 

7-4 

99 

1 

109 

1,151 

Voivot beans..*. ... 

7 

14-0 

132 

1 

151 

1,233 

Sunn hemp 

7 

14*5 

58 

1-6 

96 

1,088 

Sudan grass 

17 

36-7 

70 

3*8 

177 

2,303 

Babala 

1 

2-2 

72 

4 

220 

2,779 

i 


It will be seen in column 4 that sunn hemp had the shortest 
period of growth before it was grazed, viz. less than two months after 
planting. The sunn hemp grew extremely rapidly and luxuriantly^ 
as can be seen in Pig. I, and was about to flower when grazed. Sudan 
grass and hahala were grazed for the first time about 70 days after 
planting, habalai being a little slower than Sudan grass. 

These crops with short growing periods were planted early in the 
season, viz. mid-August to September, to ensure the necessary feed at 
the change-over from winter to summer grazing in November. Such 
early planting bf the hardier summer crops was possible, as the 
danger of severe frost at Losperfontein was negligible after the middle 
of August (for Temperatures see Table VI). 

The other legumes mentioned in Table I were planted after the 
danger of frost was over, viz., during the latter part of September 
and at intervals until about the middle of December. The cowpeas 
and soya beans were grazed for the first time 3-4 months after plant- 
ing, and the velvet beans fully another month later. The two types 
.of cowpeas could have been grazed considerably earlier than indi- 
cated by the average growth period in Table I, but owing to their 
relatively more indeterminate growth the commencement of grazing 
was often somewhat delayed. 
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As the velvet beau is very susceptible to trost, it was fouud • 
undesirable to delay its gracing too long iu the early autumn, with 
the result that at times full use could not be made of the crop, bocaiise 
of its long growing season. 

The cowpeas, soya beans and velvet beans were grazed only once, 
whilst Sudan grass, babala and sunn hemp were grazed several times. 
The lands sown to the crops grazed only once were not grazed as a 
whole but in sections fenced off by means of portable hurdles, in order 
to reduce trampling. Hurdles were unnecessary in the case of Sudan 
grass, babala and sunn hemp; in these cases the two-morgen camps 
were grazed as a whole by flocks of about 200 sheep. 

The cropping period recorded in column 6 indicates the time 
the crop was on the land, i.e. from planting till the completion of 
grazing. This must he taken into consideration when comparing the 
total grazing capacities given in column T, 

It wdll be seen that the graminaceous crops yielded the most 
grazing ; this can be ascribed to the greater number of times that they 
were grazed, as well as to the longer period that they were on the 
land. 

Of the legumes, Iron cowpeas yielded the most grazing but luid a 
somewhat longer cropping period than the upright cowpea or soya 
bean, due chiefly to its more indeterminate growth. Soya beans gave 
the lowest grazing return of the three but also had the shortest crop- 
ping period. If the time factor is taken into consideration, it will 
not be possible to discriminate quite so much between the grazing 
capacities of soya beans and the two types of cowpeas. 

Although the velvet bean had a longer cropping period than the 
other legumes, it did not produce a higher grazing return; in fact, 
its productivity was even. lower than that of both types of cowpeas. 
Generally it appears as if this crop provides an enormous amount of 
feed, but a closer study of its growth shows that the velvet bean, 
grown by itself, has a solid umbrella of leafy material, underneath 
which the leaves die off. When sheep graze the crop, they soon 
destroy this outer dome of leafy growth with the result that the 



Fio. 2.-“A goo<3 stand of upright cowpeas being mown 84 days after planting. 
{Estimated yield three tons hay per morgen). 
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aiuoiuit of obtained is considerably less than expected (see 

figures 4 and 5). Subsequently it bas been found that the velvet bean 
gives better results as a grazing crop, when grown with, some strong, 
upright growing crop, such as mealies, for support. 

Sunn hemp has been used mainly as a green-manuring crop in 
the past, but at LosperfonTein it was used with success as a grazing 
crop for sheep. It grew rapidly and was found to be capable of 
yielding more than one grazing. The grazing capacity of sunn hemp 
was low, viz. 1,088 sheep-days per morgen, but the cropping period 
was only 96 days for the 1*6 times it was grazed on the average. In 
a few instances sunn hemp was grazed up to three times with the 
results indicated in Table II. 


Table IT. — Remits of individual grazings. 


Graziii!^. 

Sunn Hemp. 

Sudan Grass. ^ 

Babala. 

5 

bC' 

s 

Growth period 
(days). 

She p-daysper 
morgen. 

i 

1 vg 

1 ^ 

Growth period 
(days). 

Sheep-days per 
morgen. 

(D 

1 

Growth 
period (days). 

Sheep-days per 
morgen. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Average 

14 -0 

3 5 
2'7 

58 

39 

45 

744 

632 

587 

41-6 

40-4 

34-4 

70 

29 

24 

687 

704 

667 

2*2 

2*2 

2-2 

72 I 
37 

36 

704 

662 

896 

— 

47 

654 

— 

1 41 

686 

— 

48 

754 

Fourth 

Fifth 


— 

— 

28-0 

7-7 

27 

22 

507 

277 

2-2 1 

37 i 

517 


The differences, recorded in Table II, between the areas grazed 
the first, second or third time are due to the fact that it was not 
possible to graze all the lands an equal number of times. 

Sunn hemp had a slightly lower grazing capacity than habala or 
Sudan grass. Babala had the highest productivity, viz. an average 
of 754 shee]p-days per morgen for each of the first three grazings, 
compared with 686 and 654 sheep-days for Sudan grass and sunn 
hemp, respectively. Sunn hemp, however, had the shortest growth 
period before the first grazing, but required a longer period for 
recovery. Sudan grass had a shorter growth period than babala ; this 
was more marked after the first grazing. 

Mowing of the coarse stalks left after grazing was desirable, 
particularly in the case of sunn hemp, to obtain a better second 
growth. 

It was found that cowpeas, particularly the upright type, were 
also capable of making new growth after movring. Three paddocks 
(4*7 morgen) made such a satisfactory regrowth after the removal of 
a hay crop, that, when grazed 65 days after cutting, an average 
of 538 sheep-days’ grazing per morgen was obtained from the after- 
math. Such aftermath grazing can be a most valuable source of 
supplementary feed for lambing ewes during late summer and early 
autumn under dry-land conditions as well. 

Composition of Pasturage. 

The sheep readily ate all the crops under discussion. Sudan 
grass when, young was relished hy the sheep; likewise habala. If, 
however, babala is allowed to become too coarse, the stalks are not, 
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eaiea loj sheep. Babala would be more siiitable us a j^razing crop tor 
cattle. 

Sheep grazed soya beans readily, but preferred cowpoas. (In 
one cowpea pasture there happened to be a few niung beaius but these 
were not at all palatable, and they were left to the last.) The sheep 
ate the stalks of the procumbent cowpea but left the more woody por- 
tions of the upright cowpea stalks. A few samples of some o£ the 
pasturage, taken just before grazing commenced, were separated into 
leaf and stalk; their proportions in percentage of green weight were 
as follows : — 

Percentage Proportion of Leaf to Stalk. 


Cowpeas (Iron) G4:36 

Soya beans 52:48 

Velvet beans 49:51 

Sunn hemp 53:47 


It will be seen that the procumbent cowpea had the highest pro- 
portion of leaf to stalk, viz. 64 per cent. : 36 per cent. Unfortunately 
the upright cowpea was not similarly separated ; however, from 
observations it would appear that it had a larger proportion of stalk 
than the procumbent type. 

In the soya bean and sunn hemp pastures the leaf made up just 
over half of the total green material. The stalks, however, were not 
eaten by the sheep owing to their woociiness. Although the sunn- 
hemp plants were well over 5 feet in height on the average, the sheep, 
by bending the stems, had no difficulty in grazing the plants 
right to the tips; they stripped the plant of its leaves, leaving the 
more woody portion of the stalk. 

Both sunn-hemp hay and pasturage were readily eaten by the 
sheep, which did not appear to suffer from any ill effects. Investiga- 
tions in Bhodesia have also shown that mini hemp hay is not 
poisonous to cattle and pigs (Sharp, 1938; Romyn and Fitt, 1938; 
LawrencOj 1941). However, it would appear that horses suffer from 
a slow poisoning when fed sunn-hemp hay; furthermore, it is recom- 
mended that it should not be the sole diet of cattle and shSep for any 
length of time* (Steyn, 1946). 

Of the leguminous pastures, velvet beans had the lowest propor- 
tion of leaf to stalk, viz. 49:51, probably due to their long vines. 
The wastage in grazing velvet beans was considerable; when injured, 
the leaves and stalks had a tendency to turn black and were then not 
readily eaten by sheep. The long vines also frequently entangled the 
sheep; hence it would not be advisable to graze velvet beans with 
ewes heavy in lamb or ewes with young lambs. 

Ilepresentative samples of the pasturage were taken for chemical 
analysis before grazing commenced at approximately the flowering 
stage of growth. A complete chemical analysis of the summer crops 
grazed during 1940 and 1941 was done by the Division of Chemical 
Services, whilst in 1942 only the protein and P 0 O 5 contents of the 
pasturage were determined. The results are summarized in Table 
III. • 

The protein content of the graminaceous pasturage was approxi- 
mately 10 per cent., whilst that of the various leguminous pastures 
varied between 14 per cent, and 20 per cent. Of the legumes, sunn 
hemp was the highest in protein (20*76 per cent.), whilst the soya 
bean was the lowest (14*38 per cent.). The lower protein content of 
the upright cowpea in comparison with that of the procumbent type 
(Iron) is probably due to a larger proportion of stalk in relation to 
leaf. 

Sudan grass had the highest fibre content, viz. 32*01 per cent. 
The velvet-bean pasturage also had a high fibre content, which is in 
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Pable 11 r. A.'VCT(i(je coTnpositioTi of suynofrieT cvops wheti pTCLzed 
{on dry matter basis). 


Crop. 

Number of 
analyses. * 

Per cent, 
protein. 

Per cent, 
fibre. 

Per cent, 

1 CaO. 

I 

Per cent. 
PaOg, 

Cowpeas (Iron) 

21 (15) 

17-85 

! 

25-83 ' 

3-01 

0-59 

•Cowpeas (upright)., . 

8 (3) 

16-61 

27-45 

3-86 

0-50 

Soya beans. ........ 

4 (3) 

14-38 i 

25-60 

2-82 

0-66 

Velvet beans 

5 (1) 

18-10 

31-14 

2-75 

0-51 

Sunn hemp 

10 

20-76 i 




0-52 

Sudan grass. ....... 

56 (36) 

9-68 

32-01 

0-69 

0-56 

Babala 

4 

10*48 1 

— 


0-87 


^ Numbora in brackots mdicato the number of analyses made for fibre and CaO con- 
tent. 


agreement wiili its high proportion of stalk; however, this figure, 
from one analysis, should be regarded with some reserve. The upright 
oowpea had a higher fibre content than the procumbent, probably due 
to a greater proportion of stalk to leaf. 

The leguminous pastures all showed a high lime content, viz. 
approximately 3 per cent. CaO, whilst that of Sudan grass was only 
0*69 per cent. 

Sudan grass was similar to the leguminous pastures in phosphate 
content; babala, however, was higher than the other pastures, viz. 
0*87 per cent, PaO;.* Of the legumes, the soya bean had the highest 



Fig. 3. — ^An excellent stand of soya beans being out 96 days after planting. 

(Estimated yield four tons hay per morgen.) 

percentage. The procumbent type of cowpea also had a higher 
phosphatic content than its upright relation. It would thus appear 
that in general the procumbent cowpea is slightly superior to the 
upright variety in feeding value. 

Hay Production. 

A fairly large area of the summer crops was mown for hay. The 
accompanying illustrations indicate the stand and stage of growth of 
the various crops when mowed. 
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In haymaking it is desirable to (‘ollect the Hvvatli iiiU» ('oeks as 
soon as possible^ because the longer hay is allowed to He exposed to 
sun, rain, etc., the greater will be the loss in feeding vuhie. Onet^ 
the hay is cocked, damage by rain, etc., is not so great. 

Under the climatic conditions at Losperfontein, where the rain- 
fall and humidity were relatively low, the swath was rake<l into 
windrows within 1-2 days after cutting; after another day or two the 
hay was cocked. The subsequent interval before the hay \yas (‘arted 
for stacking, varied considerably, depending on the type of crop and 
weather conditions. 

Handling of the leguminous hays was done only in the early 
morning, and preferably never later than 10 o’clock on sunny days, to 
prevent loss of leaf. 

Of the leguminous, crops, lucerne was the least difficult to cure 
in the .field and to handle in haymaking ; soya beans and sunn bemp 
were less difficult than cowpeas and velvet beans. Usually lucerne 
• bay was carted of! the land on the third day after mowing. Soya-bean 
hay did not remain on che land much longer but the curing of cowpea 
hay was a lengthier process, usually taking about a week in fine 
weather. The upright cowpea was considerably easier to handle in 
haymaking than the procumbent variety. The velvet bean was most 
difficult to handle because of its vining habit. 

The hay yields were estimated from the number of wagonloads 
by weighing the hay from a normal load ofi each type of wagon. 
Probably the estimated yields given in Table IV are somewhat con- 
servative. 

Unfortunately it was not possible to include lucerne in the com- 
parison for hay production. This is a regrettable omission, since 
lucerne is regarded as the most important hay crop under irrigation, 
and it would have been of value to know Kow the annual huv crops 
compared with lucerne. 


TAunn IV , — Hay yroduotion. 


Crop. 

Morgen. 

Growth 

period 

(days). 

Tons hay 
per cutting 
per 

morgen. 

Residual 
grazing. 
Sheep-days 
per morgen. 

Total 
she *p-days 
«!b.. S,E. 

Cowpeas (Iroiii) 

26*0 ' 

104 

3*1 

485 

2,686 

Oowj^as (upright).,. 

20-0 

98 

3*0 

323 

2,453 

Soyabeans... i 

17-9 

111 

3*1 

289 

2,490 

Surrn hemp 

11-0 

61 

2*0 

237 

1,657 

Sudan grass 

5-7 

86* 

1-5 

i 



* Hay was cut only after a first grazing. 


As far as possible the crops were cut at the correct stage for hay- 
making as recommended by Saunders and du Toit; e.g. upright cow- 
peas should be cut when the first pods begin to ripen; soya beans when 
the pods are firmly set and the lower leaves commence to turn yellow ; 
and sunn hemp whilst still in the bud stage. 

The average growth periods recorded in Table IV for cowpeas 
(procumbent and upright types) and soya beans are possibly longer 
than they normally would he, because in some instances the cutting 
of these crops was purposely delayed until it was assured that suffi- 
cient other grazing was available for the sheep. At times these crops 
were cut as early as 90 days after planting (see illustrations). 
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Fta, 4. — A iTiaBH^of velvet beans about to be grazed, 167 da.ys after planting. 


cai)ul)k of yielding more thau one cutting (see figure 1). Three 
•morgen (2 paddocks) of sunn hemp, cut twice, gave a total of 44 tons 
hay "in 124 days after planting, plus a residual grazing of 272 sheep- 
days pel* morgen. If total yields per season are considered, suim 
hemp will outyield the other legumes. It will, however, he noted in 



Fio. 5. — Velvet beans being grazed by sbeep. Note that the dome of leafy 
growth has been destroyed. 
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Table YII that sunn hemp received more water than the ollun- crops- 
cut for hay; this factor may be partially responsible ior the ^‘roater 

yield of tlie sunn hemp. . , i , l- 

After the removal of the hay crop, a considerable amouiit ot 
residual grazing was obtained. The procumbent cowpea provided the 
most residual grazing, owing to its runner growth, which was noi, cut 
so cleanly by the mower. 



Fia, 6. — ^An excellent stand of npright oowpeas ready for giming. 

The total number of sheep-days (or lb. S.E.) from hay and after- 
math grazing is given in the last column in Table IV. Th(3 liay yi«d(I 
has been converted to sheep-days on the basis that 1 ton of hay is. 
equivalent to 710 sheep-days. This arbitrary determination is basi'd 
on the consumption of 2*8 lb. hay per day by a 1004b, sheep for itvH 
body’s requirements. 

Representative samples of the chaffed hays, when fed to Hhee]> 
in dry lot, were taken for chemical analysis. The average coiuposi- 
tions of the annual hay crops are compared in Table V with the com- 
position of lucerne also cut at liosperfontein. 

Table V. — Com/position of hays (on dry ma tter basis). 


Hay, 

Humber of 
analyses. 

Per cent, 
protein. 

Per cent, 
crude fibre. 

Per cent. 
CaO. 

l' 

Per cent. 

Lucerne | 

4 

18-47 

31-73 

2-28 

0*44 

Oowpeas 

4 

13-97 

37-89 

2-22 

0*52 

Soya beans 

3 

11-33 

33-72 

2*42 

0-53 

Sunn bemp 

2(1) 

16*72 

28-87 

2-14 

0-53 

Sudan grass 

1 

9-29 

35-22 

0-96 

0*64 


(1) Only one analysis for crude fibre and CaO. 


If one of the annual legume hays had a protein content as high 
as that of lucerne. Sunn hemp was the second highest with a protein 
percentage of 16*7. The soya bean had the lowest protein content 
of all the legumes. The hays in general had a somewhat lower 
protein content than the pastures when grazed. (See Table III.) 

The fibre content of the cowpea and soya-hean hays was higher 
than that of the lucerne hay. The fibre content of the sunn-herap 
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Si MM Ml? FUH <ilfAZIX(i \M) ILw pHODMCM’ION, 

liay wiMS Iu\\<*r Hkhi Ihai of ilio oIIhm- l<\‘T‘uininons liays, hui too imuHi 
viiliK* ranuoi ho in this as it rc^prorttiuhs only one 

analysis. 

[i ho h»‘,nnii«‘s \\<Mo i\txn\n ronNHlfrahly higher in liino than Sudan 
l^rass; als?), Iho difiororna* in Ih.O-. (*ont<Mii ImiIavimmi leguinosand Sudan 
o'rasH was a.t»’iu'n of niiiHU* siu'uifioauro, as in ih(s rase of ilio pastures 
when 

fa die avi‘r;i.i»'e <»oiup<isifi()ii of the Juiys and pasiuraj^’evS is 

iu a; 4 'reeinenf, willi the analyses <»*iven hy Mondson (1!)3(>), alllu)Ujy 5 di 
the proiein <Muitt‘ni is somewhat lowtu* anil ilie iihre cotiteni hi^lior 
-Ihaa in llie Amrrieim liu’ures. 

Water Uti!iz;ution. 

Altiiouu'h hosperfonlein issiluahal in ilu* suinmer-raiufa]! area with 
an aA'erao'e annual rainfall (»f in., it muis at iiimvs found (h^sirahh' 
to irri| 4 'ide I he summer ei<»ps. Irrianl nui was <‘SH(‘ntial, part iiMiIarly 
in tile ease of earlv-planled emps, 1<» ensure that fmhhu* produeiion 
hy the hummer erops wouhl link up with that of ih(‘ winter (‘tops. 
Kurth(*r, the irriu’ution of the ^ronnd at sowiu”* was found to hi‘ 
desirjildi* i hrou^ihont the summer, as with the ntaal fora rejL^uhir siipjdy 
of fodder tor» mueh relianee eouhl not he phu'ed on the rainfall for 
jLterminaiion of the erops. 

The avera‘ 4 e rainfall reeorded at hosperfontein durinj*’ 1920-1944 
is indieated in Table VI. 14n‘ teinpm'atures \vere reeorded durinf»* 
19d9-HMu in a Stephenson sereen at llie liarteh(»es(poori Experiment 
Station, sfune five miles distant from fsKsperfonlein. 

Tahuk VI, /6/?n/f/// ami tnnpv.ralurv. 
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The total ntimlier of mor»4'en of the various en>ps irrigated and the 
average annmni of water used during the three summer HeasouH 
lOdthdlh liMIMI and 1941-42 are indiiaited in Tahb VIL MohI of 
the erops were irrigated at the fiiiie of plaiiHng^ after wftioh they 
were only irrigated whenever it was demrnul neeessary* The number 
4)f fmuts td* a i eust-e. streaut requmu! lo irrigate eaeli land was 
reeorded. The total amount of irrigation was then e<mveriiMltn iiudioH 
(eoluinn 7) on ttie husis that i hour of a | eusee. stream pm* morgen 
is equivalent to Ihdo imdies. in mlditioii, the total rainfall reeomHl 
hy eaeh land during its eropjiing period was ealeuluted and iho 
average for eaeli erop ree<jriled in eolnmn th The ioial amount of 
waiter reeeivtsi hy eaeh erop thus eonsistod of water reeeived Ijy irriga- 
tion plus rainfall reeeived during that period. 

Tin* uiilbaiiion of water hy ilie erops used for grazing and hay 
proclue, tion is given in teiuns of sheep-clays per morgen per ineli total 
water {eoluinti) and per ineh applied water (eoluinn 11). In the 
arhiirury determination of the grazing enpacdty <if the erops out for 
hay (eoitimn 9) it wm assumed that J, ton of hay was ec|uivalent to 
710 sheep-dayH. 

mn 



Table VII. — Irrigation of summer crops. 
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Sheep-days 
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(8) 

Total 
water 
( nches). 
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received 
( nches). 
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1 1h* NuniiiH'r (’iHjis \\pn> i rri^ahMl, i»ii Um* jn’rra<4'(‘, ahoni. l.hiTt^ 

thiM\N Mil It an inh‘}\:il n| 1 hj 7 wia^k.s In'twinni i rrij^’al.ions. 

'lilt' winltM’ lln' a\(‘rai‘‘i‘ ht^'uic.s lor wl'icli nrn also .t»'iv(*n in 

17thl«‘ \ II, uiM’r irnf^aliMl jnoro Ihnti six limes ai inPovals ol oO days 
oh I hr a\ri,j*jt‘ jSlaikf', iPHJi. Altlion^h ih(‘ ■wiiilm' crops vv^ero 
i ri i^Ji'aleti Imo’c as (»}|en a.s the snimiier <‘iops, jliey reiaoM'd only 
altoul (Oic ami a hall litniK llo* amount of i rt'i,t»*al ]on walio’ fcoluinn T)* 
The ^unnncr cf«»p,, a^ can l)f> expe^ued, wviv i'avnnriMl with mor(' than 
douidt* the r.iintall iccjosimI l»y the wlnltu’ crops. TIk^v laMadvinl about 
the '*amc lofal anmnnl oi uatcr as lln* \\ inter cro[)s, \\y,. imdnxs, 
alHmuydi Ihcij’ a\t‘raLM' crt.ppiuM- pei iods were (‘(uisithu’nbly shorter in 
most eaa^v. 

W heiht'i* < 111 !oi‘ has or »j:iM7.ed, tin* summer crops rt'ceiviMl about, 
(he same ammifi! o| watc?, but llnue was a considerabb‘ diilereneti in 
the \ lehl expjcv'-.ed in sjoa'p da> s per nnomm. As a result (bt* hay 
<‘rops 'ihoMcd a beher ntih/ation (d‘ Mater than Ihosi' ^’razed, d'bis 
ran be aseiibed parth tea ‘’icalet Ma-^iapeol iet‘d,Mh(‘n the paddocks 
art* f^razed, and to the s»»meMhal dmturidn< 4 ' eiieet Mbieli (lu* {L»'iaziu,i»; 
auitnal ma\ ha\!‘ on the plant, althoU'di the a >,Mnnpt ion jhni 1 Ion 
hav js e<jui\alent te Till sheepoia\.s may be a voiiret' of eiTor. 

A eouipanson ol the u inter aiol '.uinnier crops, used only for 
;i»’rtti^dnu , shoM-. that the nrnziii'r eapaeiiy of the sninmer crops was not 
as hii'.’h a,s that of the m in jet crop^, lanudy because of a shorter erop- 
pnujj’ period. Both, bmuner, icfcived .similar (|Uanl|jies of wal<‘r 
n’rri‘i'at ion ami raintalh, ronaMpamtly the nhlization of wafer by 
the sunimei mopN ua- not a.^ e.ooji a^* that (d the MiutiT I'rops. Tin* 
;j;realer annnini of vabr um’iI b\ the utnmer emps lan be atiributed 
the InL’Ii tefnperahn es ple^alline ( re Tabb» VI i ami to the lark of 
eouHol 4tf the ratufalL W’lteii e»ue*iderin.‘r the piuduel i s it,> pi*r inch, 
durtmr the sumtner inonthN, of npplimi water, il Mill 1 m‘ seen Ibai tin* 
summer etop^ tncept for oiue of the lejrntues p’lazed, sboMed a better 
utilization of irrigation uafer. 

A detaib'd Nlml> of ibe data tor (he \arioii > summer mops in 
1‘alde 1 1 Mill tevral that abltoueb Stnlau p, no i hail a eom ideiably 
lonrp I I lopjdrm peimd ilmn the other eropn, il did not. reeei\o mneti 
more water, The (iia/drn*4’ ta|Kieil\ of iSndari prass Mas by far ihe 
Iti^hesi, with the result that H do>wed a eonsidiTahly betit*r ufiliza* 
lion of water than the leejimes. Tie* dtfferenee between Stidan prasH 
and ihe lepumes in rev|irfi ot water ntibzalion more marked in 
the pufldf»eks prazed than in fho-e enl lor iia> . 

h’rom the obsm'vatirnm on vrazintr tMpatdty of, and water nliliza- 
lion by, the various summer eiops, it ean he inferrml that for 
purposes a npaminaeiours mop wtmld j4ive Ihe fiesi results, vvldlM 
h*^rMnms *houh! he used lor nmkin)4‘ lm> . I!tiwt»ver, soil fertility is 
an iniptu'tant laeUu. whfeh shoiihi not he overlooked. 

Reulduiii Effect* 

riie eilei ( id siuue id' tin* .sumunu’ rrofts tui ihe prodiieiivity of thi» 
iUHuine' winter tuop is iHustraied in Table VIII. 

Tin* |4’rayJii^ imparity <d’ Hn* oats has been rorreided J.o an urho 
Iniry eroppini^^ periial of ISp days in Tahle VIII to faidlitute innn-* 
purisfm hidw'ium Ihe ri^sidna) efterts of the vuriiois Mumnier crops. 

Ihiring* lfld!b the first, .season of these e.’cpeidiiientH^ there wiis^aii 
enoinuims i!ilh»renim between tli«» ^raydiig eapneity of mils sown nftcr 
mnvpeas (mmparisi with llml How'ti uft(*r Hmlan gnisn; the feriiii'zer 
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treatment was similar in all cases, viz. 200 lb. supers p(*r moryen. 
The protein content of the oats after Sudan grass was also very nmch 
lower, due largely to the longer growth period required before the 


Tabi-e VIII . — Grazing capacity of oats after various summer crops. 
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|J=1 O' 00 
CC PhpM 

P-l 

PhAh 

1939... 

Cowpeas 

6’6 

158 

2,419 

2,7.';6 

13 -GO 

0-024 


Sudan grass + Babala 

9-0 

186 

1,347 

1,304 

9-92 

0-530 

1940../ 

Cowpeas 

27*4 

i 148 

1.985 

2,414 

14-13 

0-561 

1941.. \ 

Sudan grass 

24-9 

164 

1,841 

2,021 

13-20 

0-577 










oats could be grazed. The oat crop following Sudan grass was notice- 
ably inferior in growth and colour to the general growth made by 
oats. The ditferenee becomes more significant when it is realized that 
the Sudan grass and babala previous to the oats had been grazcal t wice 
and then cut for hay, whilst the cowpeas were mostly cut for hay -ind 
only the aftermath grazed. 


In 1940 and 1941 Sudan grass was sown on lands which had had 
a leguminous ciup the previous summer; furthermore, it was grazml 
and not cut for hay except in isolated instances and then the wiiihu’ 
crop following Sudan grass received 100 lb. suljihate of ammonia per 
morgen with the second irrigation in addition to the pbosphutic 
fertilizer given to all the winter ciops. There was a marked imprttve- 
ment in the growth of the oats compared with the crop after Sudan 
grass in 1939, with the result that both the grazing capacity and the 
protein content of the oats were increased. This improvement mui be 
ascribed to the nitrogenous fertilizer, as well as to the residual effect 
of the eowpea crop previous to the Sudan grass, and to the fact that 
the Sudan grass was grazed and not cut for hay. 


Recommendations. 

_ It has been shown that crops capable of being grazed several 
times furnished the greaiest quantity of grazing over the whole 
season, e.g. Sudan grass, babala and sunn hemp. However, the grami- 
naceous crops had a lower feeding value than legumes and also had a 
deietenous elect on the ensuing crop. In an attempt to combine the 
desirable qualities of both types of crops, mixtures of sunn hemp and 
fc>udan_ grass or babala were tried out at Losperfonteiu with results 
as indicated in Table IX. 


The initial results are promising. The two crops grew well 
together and were ready for grazing or mowing at about the same 
Qme. it was observed that after each grazing the proportion of sunn 
hemp decreased in the pasture. This is reflected in the rapidly 
“S/alue of the chemical composition of the pasturage given 
Si^azing ca])acity did not decrease with each 
grazing, inaicatiBg tliat the sunn hemp must have benefited the irra* 
mmaceoas crop. ^ 
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Si^NntKK ('hops (i!jAy;iN(i; and JIay Puodih^’Jom. 

[riie sunn hnnip-hahuhi ini\iun‘ uppnnrtMl in huvo a luo‘lu‘r 
^ra/anj^' <‘a|)a(ui.v jhan fhu sunn l»nni}>-Sinlaii o^rass mixture, but a 
l(m<4‘er was nujuirt'd. 

Wluu’e lands art^ lud, inlVsisMi wiih wibdiweed (rf)()il)lom), Sudan 
^’rass ran be fiiTnwii willi sunn ln‘in]» for sbeej) ^Tazin^'. Where there 
is a, liiadihood of wii(di\V(‘ed infe.slaiinn, and for o-razino* l>y cuiilc;, 
babala slunild rtM‘(dv<‘ ])referenee. Any surplus f:»'rowili of the sunn 
Inunp-ji’Taniimn'eotis mixture could also he <;ut for hay. 


1\\nLK IX. - Sunu mi.rtun's. 
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()f the annual stuumer lef^uines, (he U|>rifj;’hi and prneuuibeut 
varietiiss of eowpeas ‘j;’ro\vn at Losp<u'fonh‘in were Viuy suset‘}»iible it> 
eidwtu'in; soya, beans \^ere suseeplibb* a.nd xelvei neuim and sunn 
hemp were iouiid to la* immum* etdwtuan atlaek. 

Weeds wtuai u vseriotts problem where the erops g’rtiwn tinder 
img'aiioii w<*re Witlnnit euitivatinn, anil even hand weeding*^ 

eowpintH and soya, bi’ans were not aide to eonipeie with weeds, hut 
velvet beans, it assisted during their initial period of slow grosvth, 
were able to overeome the laler germinating weeds, Hunn hemp, on 
the other hand, with its fust ereei-growing habit, suppressed weed 
growth, even without eultivalimi. 

Wlnu’i* weeds an* I'jteessive and eehvorm pnsvaleni, as fre(|uenily 
found in toha(?eo farming umbo* irngatioii, it would he advisalde to 
grow sunn hemp or velvet; beans as the hay erop in the rotatioiK 

It has been reported (Naude, HMO) that sunn hemp is liable to 
HuflVr from a wilt disease, pariieiilarly when it is grown on the sume 
area in sm'eesHive Measons* (Jinler surh tdreumsianeeH it may he 
desirahlo to grow vehud, beans in eonjtmeiion with mealies. The 
meuHes ean be harvested for grain and tim imuiUe-stalks plus velvet 
beans eilher gimed or ensiled* 

Where the area is free of weeds and eehvorm, upright eowpeas 
cun he gr<nvn as the hay crop. 

The iaeorporaihm of a leguminous erop into the roluiion of wheat 
and tobacco, as practistul io-duy under irrigation by most farmers in 
the warmer ureas, will mi only provide valnabla fodder for the 
winter but, in udditicm, will have the effect of increEHing even to the 
exbmt of doiiHtng the yield ol the ensuing wheat crop. ' 
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However, it is very unlikely that any oF the annual It'^^aunes can 
surpass lucerne as a, hay crop under irrigation. ^ Jjuciu’ne has (.!u‘ 
advantage that it is a perennial (iron capable ol yicdding several euls 
of hay. 

A mixture of lucerne and paspalum grass was also tricMl as a 
grazing crop. Although there was practically no paspaJuin in llu^ 
pasture at first, it increased rapidly at the (Expense of tin; liKannc 
from the seconci year onwards. A permanent pasture ol this iial.nre 
IHOved of great value in tiding over any feed shortag(?.s that cxMiurr^al 
at the change-over from one season io the oth(U‘. 

Incidence of Bloating on Lucerne. 

Lucerne was grazed by sheep with varying results at ijOwsptn- 
foiitein. Satisfactory results were obtained with dry slunip and prt'g- 
nant ewes, but when lactating ewes with their ravtiiious amxdilt' 
grazed growing lucerne, frequent cases of bloaling o(‘curr(ui wilh 
fatal results. It appears that two conditions are luaicssary For bloalr 
ing to occur: (1) a high sugar content in the ingesitnl mabu’ial, siuih 
as may be found in the leafy tops of young lucerne, wludluir willed, 
bruised, frost-bitten or not; and (2) a rapid consumption of large 
quantities of such luceime, as occurs when fasted, laetaling or i'asl- 
growing animals enter a lucerne land. 

Bloating is due to the excessive production of gas during the 
rapid oxidation of sugar by yeast cells. In the case of luccu’iu^ ilie 
normal eructation of tie gas is impeded by excessive. foa,m ])rodu<‘{imi 
in the rumen due to the ])revsen(‘e of wsaponin (Quin, 1043). 

The stomach contents of the shoe]) whi(di di(Kl from bloating were 
found to consist of a foaming, frothy mass with praeiiVally no eollet'* 
tion of free gas, as may occur in the case of cattle. This exjduins 
why it was found so difficult to relieve the bloaicid condition in shtnq), 
either by the use of a probang, or trocar and canula. I.''he adminis- 
tration of turpentine (2 teaspoons in half a cup of raw linseed oil) by 
means of a stomach tube was found to be helpful in relieving bloat- 
ing, Clark (1946) explains that turpentine does not prevent bloating, 
but that it serves to break the foam by its physical action on surfa<‘e 
tension. 

Where bloating is likely to occur, it would be advisable to give 
the susceptible animals a feed of hay, or some other grazing crop, 
before they are allowed on to the lucerne lands. This will lessen the 
rapidity of lucerne consumption by animals with ravenous appetities, 
and, according to Clark and Quin (1945), fhe roughage thus bliiained 
in the rumen acts in a mechanical way on the texture of the ruminal 
contents by preventing. the formation of a frothy, glutinous mass, amt 
by allowing more gas to escape from the ingesta. 

Rdle of Irrigation Farming. 

In determining farming policy on the irrigation settlements the 
foremost issue of national importance to be decided is whether irriga- 
tion farming should be regarded primarily as an entity on its own, 
or whether it should be planned in conjimction with dry-land 
farming so that the products of irrigation farming can he utilized to 
supplement our dry-land farming. 

The next problem of fundamental importance is whethcir live- 
stock husbandry should form an essential part of irrigation farming 
for the maintenance of soil fertility and soil health. However, when 
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<‘(MKSHh‘rnii‘’ prohlnus, {he (‘conoinic iimsi l)e Iwnie iti 

luitu! as 1 ’Ih‘ raruunn* muliM* aa irri^'aiioa H(‘Jioiae to-day, 

is (uai IVoahMl ^vi^,}| ili(‘ (H’oldcan of \vh(d.lH»r a, inixiul farniiiif^ system 
itndudia.i*’ liva.sltjok would lu‘ as profiia bit* as Hit* prt*st‘iH (‘avsh-cro'p])ing‘ 
s\ siuiu. 

Livestock and Fodder Production. 

^dit* produtdJtM) of t'asb crops such as iohacco, and vcg’t*- 

iabl(»s is iikt'ly lo r(‘main I ht* inaia source of iuc^oiuo to ihc irrigjaiaou 
farmer for soim* lifut*. H is ftdi, however, ihat a more di vtu'siluHl 
farming* sysiem, including lln* ])roduciion of foddt'r crops, a, ml parti- 
cailarly legutu(‘s, shoubl b<‘ und(‘i’|jdvt‘n. Such <*rops w'ill not only 
assisi in maintaining soil ft‘rli!ily a.ml soil sirnctiire hut will also be 
a, reliabb* soiirct* of animal ft‘ed. It has still lo b(‘ investigated 
win*! her Iht' fotldtu' m’ops shouht be ntili/A‘d by itnimals on I lie irriga- 
lion s(‘H bunenls or diverled elsewln^rt* to su |ipb‘ni(‘n i the f<‘(‘(l r(‘sour(jes 
td‘ our tlry-Iaml farming during tin* animal winitu’ [)(‘i*iotl of scartdty 
ami io sm'v<‘ as aa insurance against iht* periodit* drouglils in South 
Africa, i.i*. for lln» esiablishmmit of ftuldt'r banks. 

It has iH>en setm earlitu' in this arii<*](» lluil, in gtuieral, 
the \\inii‘r erojis had a grtmter grazing eapaeity ami showed a hetiei^ 
utiiizalion <»f uater (irrigaiion and rainfall) Iban tlie sunnmu’ fodder 
<*rnjis. ^f’he winftu' nnniihs etiineidt* with tin' pm’iod of gr(‘atest pro- 
dm*{ion b) tin* animal in such areas; e.g., it was found at Losperfon- 
b‘in that suckling lambs and young sheep imule eonsiderahly belter 
growih during the wilder than during the hoi summer p(‘rio<I. Simi- 
iarly, in eontrolbal (‘xpmamenis Hi*gan and lliebardson (Jb»*18) luive 
shown ibai milk produeHon in <lair> cows diM'Jined \vi(h tmnperatures 
rising above 1^’. 

WInu’e the animal fmdor is introduced into irrigaiion farming in 
the wanner arnih, it would thus Im‘ advisable io eom'cmirate, on maxi- 
mum production by the animal during the wint(*r months. It; will 
then be possible, for evample, to sufipleineut and stubilizt* the pro- 
duction of such an essmdial food eoinmoiliiy as milk to a greaim’ 
(‘xletil than is at present the cast^ in tln^ summer-rainfall area. For 
this purpose grazing crops, such as outs ami vetelnss in tin* winter, 
and, to a lesser e\tt*nt, babala and sunn hemp in the summer, can be 
grown, 

ilighly j)roduelivt‘ animals, such as mibdi cows and ewes pro- 
duiiing sueker lambs, will utilize the ahuiulamuv of Htteenlenl feed 
eflieienily only whilst produeing milk but not ihuing the periods of 
non-prod\ieii\iiy. During the periods of rt‘st the non-proihietive 
animal slnmb! In* nialntaimal 4in eheap feedslnfis. I'he dairy cow Ims 
u rt»!ativel;v short non-productive period, viz. two months out of every 
year, whilst tlie ewe, afU*r pr<nlneing a marketable sneker lamb with- 
in four months, is relalivtdy unprodmdive^ for the remaining eight 
months of tin* year. It is f<ir this reuson ihat the ilairy <‘mv is more 
likely to be an* is oiioiuie proposition on irrigation Heilloments, wdiero 
the amount of chimp land not under irrigutioii is llrniituL Kueker- 
lamb protlmdJon, 4m the other haini, may play a more impoiiunt role 
in those irrigaliim 4 ireas where there is a relatively large amount <if 
cheap grazing land available* 

1’be urea under irrigation in South Afrie.a is likely to ijicreuso in 
the future as the importanee of irrigation farming in relation to our 
relatively unstable ligricuitiure is more fully realized. Whether inch 
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irrigation Rcliemes should be regarded merely as a means oi providitig* 
settlement for a number of people, or more as a means ol supporting 
and stabilizing the whole agricultural structure in Souili Africa, is an 
issue which requires the most serious consideration. 
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The Nutrition of Poultry* 

TN a recent bulletin on the above- mentimuMl Hubjiuii, Prof* 
A. M. Gericke, of the Agricultural Keseareh Institute, gives 
special attention to (a) maintenance of the body, (6) growth of Die 
chicks, turkeys and ducklings, (c) egg production and reproduction, 
{d) prevention of nutritional diseases, and {e) the fattening of 
poultry. 

The bulletin is divided up as follows : — 

(1) General discussion of nutritive requirements. 

(2) Influence of certain ration constituents upon the growth of 

chicks. 

(3) Influence of rations upon health and egg production. 

(4) Feed consumed by different classes of poultry* 

(5) Computation of poultry rations. 

(6) Management and systems of feeding. 

(7) Green feed and silage for poultry. 

(8) Miscellaneous, such as influence of feed oi\ egg-yolk colour, 

cannibalism, crooked breast bones, and the feeding of sulphur 
and tobacco dust. 

This bulletin, No. 260, is obtainable from the Editor, Department 
of Agriculture, Pretoria, at 6d. per copy, prepaid. 
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Contouring by Farmers Themselves* 

N. J. van Straaten, Lecturer in EnjJineering, College of 
Agriculture, Gcclara* 

T IHE gTOvving iriier(‘si in conservation fartiilng has resulted in 
nuniernns rf‘(|uests tor assistance from fanners who wish to 
have ilieir fitdds c.<mi<jured, hut owing to tl\c prcsei\t shortage of 
field odlce.rs they have to wait so long to have the work done for 
them, that in desperalion they ait(nn])t the 1a,sk themselves. Having 


Levelling Outfits for Farmers* 

In order that jarmen viaaf help ihenmelveii in the 
SHTWijituj (tf aal i'^erofiian irorhs^ the Director of Soil 
ComervatiiOh and D,riensi(ni htts made arrant/rnitnitii for the 
heal tmimtjaeiurc and ,urlc of rrliahir, hut cluutp, iriHlrumenh, 
The outfit ronsi,sis of a telescopic duminj level vrith tripod^ 
leoellinp staff and insfraelhns. It will be obtainable from 
the /)ivision of Sfo'l (Jonsrrvafian and hJwtension, PM, Bax 
9(ir>, Pfctivria, arjainst a remittance of .£10, accompanied by a 
certificate from the local Mayisiratc or Hxtcnsimi Officer, 
imlicatiny that the applicant is a bona fide fanner. 


little ktiowledge of Ihe tnedhod of procedtire, however, they can 
quite easily go wrong by giving flio siruciureH itju great a fall, 
spacing them foo lar apaii, or not taking prei‘autiona.ry measuren 
where mM'cs.sa ry. 

'fhe object of Ihi,^ arlicje is lo lay lad’ore farnoTH Home of the 
majtu* poinis of considcralion in order lo giv<‘ them an itiea of the 
proc*ednre t(> be followed in .selling about tbe lank, Fnnn this it 
will be r.lear that it is fnliie (o depend upon eyesight alone 
in laying (uit eoniours and that a certain ineasure of pnndHiou is 
re^juired within lolerabl*^ margins. As no two farms or even two 
fields on the same farm ean he. treated idfOtUcally, how<5ver, the 
farmer who feels that his jields need special treaiineni, should wait 
until a lield ofl5«‘e.r who has tin*, necessary prat‘iieul experieiieo in 
such ma tiers, can assist him. 

There are three metluHls of treating cultivated lands, namely 
(a) the mu of grass strips, (h) the tlirowing up of coiitrnir ImnliH, 
and (c) the lionsirmdJon of hroad4>ased or magnum iorrueoB. 

(itmn Strips. 

1'he me of grass strips i.s by far the cheapest and eiisicsi means 
of prot«!tifUi in tiiai there is im lahotir at I ached to lluun other than 
the setting out td’ the strips on the eoniour. W!u»rc grass grows 
proHfically and miU have a good sirueliire mmhling them to ahsorh 
large cpianlities of water, where the slopes are not too steep, and 
where heavy thunderstorms arc not prevident, these grass strips 
will^utlWd gm«! proteetiiuu provided they are made wide enough. 
Itaving the strips ti>o narrow is possihly the biggest mistake 
gonorally made, CruHs strius be wide to retard the flow <if 

water . 11ie minimum widin should he 10 feet, though the average 
is UHutdly 15 feet, Whtu*e the topography is irregular, speekl 
atkntion must Is* {mid lo etisiiro that the grass stripy dees not 
haoome too tmrrow at certain points in its length. The wider tliase 
grass strips are, the hotter, and they cart ha laid down in tha form 
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ot pastures from whi<;]i liay can bo obttiiiuul, and so 1 h* niiulo iu 
fit into the iarmint^ system. This 3 )vocedure will enable us to 
apiiroaeh the climax of soil conservation techniquoj us praclisial in 
older countries, whereby alternate contour intervals are uUowlmI to 
remain under permanent grass for a number of years, htH'ause 
perennial grasses are known to play a multifold role in Ihe 
re-vitalization of exhausted or otherwise run-down soils. Afler 
a number of years vSiudi leys are cultivated again and o11uu‘s laid 
down in rotation. By allowing the leys to take up the irregularities 
between the theoretical contours Ave have the adva,iibig(‘ of 
cultivating parallel strips of field in between, tlms avoiding (lie 
working of wedge-shaped pieces and the iindesirabh' trampling and 
(‘oiisolidation of the soil at the tiirniug-points. 

(irass strips are nsually surveyed dead on ihe (‘oniour, iliai is, 
the top edge of Ihe strip. This ponniis of any run-off water luring'* 
evenly divstributed over the grass. 

The spacing of the strips will dei)end to a large extent on ilu^ 
rainfall, structure of the soil, and the slope, but should ])refeTn1)ly 
not exceed a 6-feet vertical fall. Here exi)erienee is the only safe 
guide. 

Contour Banks. 

As the iiame^ implies, banks are either thrown on the (‘oniour 
or are given a slight fall to discharge run-off water to one or botli 
sides of the field. In the construction of ihese bsinks a drain it* 
formed on the top side. A Martin ditcher or a home-made V-drag 
is used for constructing them. Here too, rainfall, soil lyiu* and 
slope must be taken into consideration to decide wludlicr Ibe blinks 
must be level throiigliout their length or given a fall, ami wdiai 
ibe fall should be. Many farmers prefer level contours, Hinc(‘ no 
measures need be taken for the dis]>osal of run-off \vut(‘r. 'rim soil 
must therefore absorb all the rain water that is likc‘ly to fall on 
the lands. Theoretically, then., level contours are indicated 
the rainfall is low, the slope of the terrain very gentle, and the 
soil capable of absorbing all the probable rainfall. In practice, 
however, this is not always true, since a very heavy prccinit^tiori may 
occur once in four or five years, and it may be advisable to have a 
graded contour. Nevertheless, level banks have been (Tmstrmdod 
m high-rainfall areas with excellent results. 

When the contours are graded, the first essential is to ensure 
that the discharged water can safely be disposed of. TliLs water 
can be turned on to well-grassed veld, where no dongas are present 
in the vicinity, and where the water can be distributed evenly over 
a large area, or it may be turned into a well-established plantation. 

It must be emphasized that it is a simple matter to accumulate 
water, out it is not always so easy to dispose of a large concentrated 
volume of water without causing soil erosion if the iopography^ 
soil and vegetation do not lend themselves to rough handling 
In many cases it becomes necessary to take further precautionary 
measures to distribute the water. Sometimes it is found advisable 
nrst to prepare a water-way by planting a suitable binding grass 
a year or two ^before the contours are constructed, or even in erect 
checks m the form of concrete, stone or brick barricades to dispose 
ot water discharged by the contours. It is quite possible that the 
construction of graded contour banks can cause bad donga erosion 
II care is not excercised in the disposal of the water discharged 
by them. A few such cases are known. 

I graded contours, care should he excercised 

I that they are not made too long. The accepted principle h that 
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they sliould m)i 1h‘ l(>u^vr tlnui 1 feoi, proferuldy 1,200 ft. if 
in onn din'.ciinii only. If they are lon^-or, it is l)est 
In ^rnclt* Ihein so ns to ilisohnrn'o iu two directions, in which ease 
the inaxinnun hni^ih ot llie coutt)ur can be 2,400 feet or at the 
utmost 2>,200 ftad. 

With re< 4 ‘ar<l io the fall or jL'Tiule of the contour, the followinj^ 
< 4 rades are *»'uen as a, ^^’uide, hut it may he found ne(‘essary to bring 
.about slie^ht chanu’cs to meet haad comliiions ■ 

For ilie hrsi dOO ft., 1 itich fall per 100 ft. 

For tin' 2iid ddO ft,, give 2 ijudies fail per 101) ft. 

F(n* tin' dn-d 200 ft,, give 2 in(du‘s fall per lOl) ft. 

For the llh 200 ft., giv(* >1 in<*hes fall per 100 ft. 

Jt will ]>(’ noted timi tin* grach* inert‘aHt‘s as the hmgth of the 
■contour incr’(*as(‘s. This pi*riiii(s of tin' large*!* V(dunu‘s of wader 
wlii(*h will aiMuimulale towards tin* ciid (»f (he (‘ontour, being 
iei!iov(*d more rapidly. 

Often cniupa rat iM*l> short conOnirs ai'e given a uniform gTa,de 
thronghoid their leng'th. In iirm soils the fall should pnderably 
not be greater than I inches [a*r HH) fe(‘t, but. for light(M' soils 2 
inc*lies per 100 it. is tis^ially given. 

A \(*ry ctunmnn mistain* much* in eoniouring a field is to spa<*e 
tiie (‘Old ours iocj far a[>art. ddu* obj(M’t of (‘oiitouring is to divide 
the slopt* itdo short s<'ctions, so that tin* \vaic»r whicdi *do{‘S fall 
•(ui tin* sii’ip betw<M*n l!n» contours, caiinot gain voluinc! and tlnu'eby 
suflici<*nl v(‘lociiy to carry with it particles of soil. If the length 
<d* tin* slope ladwt'en the contours is too gr(‘ai, one finds that the 
ctndour draitis soon silt up. The .Mpacitig (d' c<mlours dep(*nds 
largely on tin* slope td’ the Held, and (un* slnnild nt‘ver spuet^ tlnun 
a. definiti* number <»(' , sards apart, but rath(‘r giv(* a certain V(‘rtiea,l 
fall fnnn (un* (*imloni‘ to the next. A tjseful formula to us(^ for 
this V(*rfic;d spacing is: 

.. 1 i. n pcrcmitag(* shun* 

Vertical tail 2 f * ^ ‘ • 

*!rhiis, if th(* av(*rag»’ shipe of the fhdd is H ft, pi*r lOO fi. (or S 
per eeni.), ilnm tin* veifi(*al fall betwciOi the con(<mrs should be 
24 .1’ 2 ) 2, i.e. 4 fi. If itn^ stdl is not d(»ph‘ted *d' hiiinus and still 

has a g(!od structure, the vertical spacing' can Im increas(*d to 
V.F. 2 t feet. bands with greait*!’ shipe ilian 12 per cent, 
slnnild prelVral>ly not in* culUvattul, btt! rather 1 m* put down to 
p(*rinane!d grasses «u' trt«es. 

Alirajfs eomiiu:nrv vuittunn fmtu ihv iop uf fhv islope and 
r(*mifi!tlM*r that a cut-oiV drain should he cousirmded ahove the fi<*ld 
to previ*ni nmndV water from ndjoining slopes frou! miehitig the 
buid. 1’his drain must he well constructed and given the sarue 
fall us tin* enntnuiN. 'rin* same preeuuthntH with regard to the 
discharge sljoub! he taken as lor the eordours. 

When eonstruciing contour hanks remeniher that ih(» wdder 
tin* drain, the better the produetimi alTtmled to the land. A wide 
drain has the tulded ndvantuge that the yeto(diy of flow of the 
\vat(*r is reduced, thus preveijting Hcouring of the drain and 
^ permitting the soil to ubserrh m(!re water, besides offering a greater 
unm of uhsorptimu The iiiiniinum w^blth of the drain Hhould be 
b to (i ft., and the bank must ]m IH intdies to 2 ft* high, 
iui*aHured from the hnvcsl pari of the drain. 

Broad-baaed or Magnum Terraces* *** 

The method of setting out thime terraces is identical with that 
dcHeritaul hr ctmtour bankH, The difference l>atween the two is 
June* bMO mm of Fmmhig in Honilt 'Ajrwa. 
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that with the cotitour bauk a stri]) (»f land al)Otit 10 to FJ 
that is the drain and bank, is lost to cultivation, while \n the 
case of the broad-based terrace the whole area in(duBiv(i (>i the 
drain and bank can be cultivated. In this case the drain is frotn 
12 to IG feet wide and the bank about the same width, and the 
bank and drain so proportioned that any implement can be worked 
over them. 

The Care of Contour Banks and Terraces* 

Sometimes these structures break within the first two sepHons 
after being’ constructed, the main reason being that the soil on 
the banks has not firmly settled, or, as is more commonly the case, 
that after construction the drains have high and low spots whicdi 
cause the waier to accumiilate in sections instead of flowing aw^ay 
steadily. The farmer should therefore iuvspect all contour 
structures after the first rains — when the flood marks are cJearly 
visible — to locate high spots, which must he cleared out by hand, 
and to build up and strengthen points where the banks are low. 

If it is possible, the drains should be checked for grade 
immediately after each one has been completed, when such high 
and low spots can be rectified immediately. 

Once the water flows steadily in the drains, correiii ploughing 
will ensure that the banks require very little further aiioniion. 


Melon-fly as a Pest of Granadillas 

IContinuod from ptuje 


known as leaf and fruit mot disease of granadillas. The symptoms 
of the disease difEer from fly injuries in tliat the former usually occ.ur 
only during damp misty weather. Only mature fruits are altuokcd 
by the disease, and affected fruits develop spots which are large and 
of a yellowish-brown colour. Within the sunken lesion,’ light 
greyish-black concentrically arranged spores may be seen, and this 
is well illustrated in Figure 3. 

For the control of this disease the Division of Botanv and Plant 
Pathology recommends either spraying with Bordeaux mixture (8 
lb. in 50 galls.) plus spreader, or dus'ting with copper-oxichloride. 
two parts in one part of talc. 
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The Horse on the Farm** 

IV. Mechanics of the Horse. 

Dr. P. J. V. d. H. Schreuder and F. B. Wright, Senior 
Professional Officers (Horses). 

jj 1 II K workiiif^' iito of iiii^ TTiaeliino on llio quality and 

siiKioth i'lini-iitinlii”' of all the c.omixineiit [larts. Siniilarly, (ho 
,sl<(‘1(‘(()ii (li (h<> Imi'se^ contains nunnn'ons joints, hiiifi'cs and Iovcts 
whose wcnriiif.!' qua lilies and true tnoveinenls vitally attect its 
workin^^ life. 

Ilefore dise.ussiii'c the nuue important didects, hleiinahes and 
nnsonndnesses, it will In* prolitalde to <‘onsid(‘r some of the more 
nuu'hanieal aspe.ets ol e(“rfain joints and linilis, more especially the 
feeti and le^'S. 



I'm. 1. A Npleiidid represmitativo «f the saUdle-lutmi classes cotnpefc 
tUR at mniiernns Aniericttn horse sliows, with t50,t)00 dollars prise 
iiionii.v. Note the perteel, forinntion of the animal’s linihs, stylo, qnniitj 
ami wdwtniiee, (The NnthmiU iiorsmnati, Sejjt. 


The perfect fortnatton iif the liinhs is one in winch all four legs 
are straight as if hanging vertically from tho comers of the body. 

Any deviation from a straight and true position causes friction 
and undue strain whieh not only iuterferes with correct action, but 
ultimately results in the fatnIHar defects and unsoundnesses that 
detract frojn the uselulness of the horse and shorten its working life. 


* This artiela is the foarth to tho series, the first, second and third having 

appeared in the Soptomber, October and November (1946) issues of Farmiitg 
in Smith Afma. 
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, Fig. 2. 

Side {fore quart correct position indicated by a pluxnb line* A2 

standing over; A3, over at knees; A4, calf-knee^d; IgTtandi,;/^’ 
w » ti-, under. ^ 

correct position; B2 pigeon-toed ; B3, toed out: B4, 

^ knook-kneed; B5, toed in. ’ ’ 

mete owarter).— CL correct position; 02, sickle hock- (Jl 

Kn.r. Pf> standing back; 05, straiKock ’ ' 

71acL-Cl, correct Position; 1)2. U-legW M. Imow hocked: 

»4, wide hooked; D6, cow-Tioeked. ' 
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In i\w inM'onipany din^'rains A, B, (l^uul J), ilio true posiiioiis 
luv in i, s^liilr ilu‘ ahnunnal pohilions nn^ in(lica.lo(l in 2, d, 4, 

4iiul T). Plinnh linrs (Iroppnd innn <‘(*id rrs jiiwi abov'o the hin])s divide 
tliein evenl.v dnwn lo ihe iVi locks i'roin ihe sides, rmnt and back. The 
disiance btd.wccn ilc' iinibs should la* mod(‘raiely wide^- iiboui the 
space of anoiher linili a (no narrt>u or ioo with* position boinf.»’ 
undesirabh'. 

Tlie ^’ood fool is hard-hoofed. 'Tht^ fore ftad. ai’c s1if»'hily larf*’(‘.r 
and rounder siin^e I hey carry more weij^hl, whih^ the hind feel, whitdi 
do none projud I art^ sli^ditls smaller ami inori* ]>olni,ed. Si/iC of 
feel is <iei<*rni ified b\ jlu» kind (d‘ \^(n'k a horsi' pcnd'ornis. In the 
draupdd liorse Ihes aie larger for a bid ter ^rip on I, lie road. What- 
evtn* the size, ihe feel nnisl be well shaped and (omdi tlu' jjj'ronnd 
evcmiy. Mat feet, narrow teid arid low heids are undesi lahle, even 
if 1ln‘se faults are renuMlied hy pioper shoeing*. 

The pasterns are inodei !»tel^\ Ion*** and sloping*, with an aJip'h^ of 
bd and bb decrees in fiont and hint! bad, n‘sj)eel i vidy , in a,n 
iina< 4 ’ina ly line fioni the centre (d the letloek. Devialions from tin* 
normal would he a shiinpy tsp.t or sloping' (si.) position, Idu! 
stumpy condition is most often associated with a slmrt pastern and 
tlu^ slopinp‘ (‘onditinii with a lon^ pastern 

1^lie 4ihmn’nial I’offnatiniis sinnvn in Mw', 2 ate dne io latdv of 
hretMlinu* Jtnd veiy soften to malnttirit it»n tw to a dtdieiency of a certaiit 
mimu'al or otlier ron'«t it nent of IceiKt tiffs. By eaiud'nl obsmvation 
and tiniel) attmition, man.\ ot the ,tbnfU'inalit i«‘s in feed can he retdi- 
tied in loals. 

'rht‘ hmpth of the tiMdul lift* of a hard-wtuKiu^' hofx* is rartdy 
measured hy its potential life span, bul rather b\ its ahility bt stand 
up to (‘xaidinp’ conditions without .-ome or other portion id’ llu‘ body 
giving to the strain imposed h.v work. 1 'Iihn, an inferior ymup,? 
horse W’orkinp’ on hard elty streets min'ht have developeil an incurable 
rin^^’bonc by the a‘*'c of si\ year* . Tbi‘ faid that I In* horse mijLt'hf live 
to Iwtmly-dive ,U‘at ** <d’ ape if tu uumI out to pasture, is<if no imfiorlauee 
at ail. What reall\ fives its value is the iuid tliat its workiup life 
was only of one or two \ear.s’ duration, 

C loiiforiiiiitloii ami Nutrition. 

Tin? factors thai cv!‘n:isc Ihe preuicst iulbience on the wiu'kinp 
life of a horse are eonformulton and nutrition, 

, 'lliis is larptdy a {pmstion of meehanit's. It* is 
not difficult tt» realize thai a hnrM* that takes more weiplit <in iuie side 
of tin* foot, and limb, eitiier while standing' 4U* during progressina, an, 
f<u‘ exampb*, in the ("ost* of a pigeon-ttns! horse or one lhaf furns iis 
toes out, has an anevmt strain transmitted in the lower Joints and 
ligaments of its litniis, eerlain parts of wliieli fail io hear their full 
share of stress while other parts are overfavetl ami may tiltiimifely 
giv<* way. 

In a truly t*onformed and tine aelioned horse, sirain is hariuo- 
liiouHly disirihuted, Tlmre is no overtaking <d' 4iiiy one jairi, nnd the 
risk i»f Itreakdown is mn«’h redueerl. 

Again, in a horse with good length and slope of pasterUj jar and 
sirain on Ihe limb is uhsorhed Io u great extent hy the metdianieal 
iday ot the feitoek J<nni and tlie suspensory apfwraliis <d‘ tendems iiml 
of this region. A short, upright fetloek handteaps the anti- 
eaHu^nsHion meidiatiism of Uie feiloek JmnI, and the forolimh has 
eouHequentiy to stand efuisiderably more Jarring and cametissioit*^ 

Ah ttu! jmiots of the Imrse huv<» already been disemssed earlier in 
this series of artieles, the different types of eemformation that pre- 
dispose II harse huvards eorfuin niisoiindnesm^s, will not he enumeratad 
again* 
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Nutrition.~lt is obvious that a poorly nurtured horse cannot 
stand up to the strain of hard work, but it is not so obvious that a 
horse getting plenty of food may nevertheless be starved of certam 
essentials, the lack of which may contribute materially to the develop- 
ment of unsoundnesses. As most unsoundnasses in horses are asHoriated 
with the bones and ligaments of the limbs, it follows that anything 
which affects the health of the horse, is an important factor in deter- 
mining soundness or otherwise. In this respect the quantity and ratio 
of calcium oxide and phosphorus pentoxide in the feed is of para- 
mount importance. Veld grazing will almost always be lacking in 
available calcium and phosphorus, and grazing animals may well be 
fed from one to two ounces of a mixture of calcium carbonate and 
calcium phosphate in a ratio of 1 to 1*5 per day. 

When horses receive large quantities of maize, brail and oats, 
an excess of P 2 O 5 may be absorbed into the system and in order to 
maintain a correct Ca 0 :P 205 ratio, calcium is withdrawn from the 
bones, which become comparatively soft and spongy and unable to 
stand the jar and stress of work. Furthermore, the fibres of the liga- 
ments may be more -easily torn from fneir points of insertion in the 
softened bones, with consequent inflamation at these sites. 

Therefore, where horses receive a rich grain diet, one to two 
ounces of calcium carbonate only should be fed to counteract the 
excess of PaO« in the food. 

Recognizing Unsoundnessea and Blemishes. 

Men who do not constantly handle large numbers of horses are 
not likely to become adept in recognizing the more obscure forms of 
unsoundnesa, but there is no reason why a capable horsiunen should 
not recognize many of the commoner uiisouiictness and bIcmiBhos of 
horses. 

In examining a horse for soundness, a well defined protedare, 
such as the following, should always be adopted. 

The horse in question is made to stand square on all foui legs by 
an attendant, and is then viewed af a distance of three to four paces 
from front, side, and rear. Such a general examination will reveal 
obvious detects of the eyes, deformities of the face, inequality of size 
of joints and feet, well developed ringbones, sidebones, spavins, 
curbs, injuries, capped elbows and hocks, etc. 

After this general examination, a more thorough and detailed 
check is made, and, if any of the conditions described be met with, 
the horse should be rejected. 

The Eyes. 

The eyes should be examined first. Marked opacity will, ol 
course, be obvious immediately. Often, small opaque areas are met 
with in the cornea, and their position and the type of horse in which 
they occur, will determine their seriousness* Thus, a small opacity 
opposite the pupil of the eye of a polo pony is an obvious unsounu- 
P^ss as it will interfere with the pony^s vision and may cause it to 
shy off during a game, but such a defect would not be of such serious 
account in a heavy cart horse working at a walk in town, and still less 
so in a heaTy horse working away from traffic on a farm. 

should be of the same size. In bright 
light they will be narrow and elongated in shape. Their size will 
increase considerably in a semi-dark stable. This increase and 

Ik 
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decrc*nf^i? in thn Hh* pupil lakes place immediaiely, naiorclin^^ 

U\ eAvdiigm in Hic dcn'rno (tf intensity of the light, and can easily be 
obsemnL 

A horse whose pupils remain dustended in bright simlight should 
immediately reji^ded. 

Opneities within th(^ huts or posterior ehamher of the eye can best 
be looked for in a, darkeiuyi stuhle by flashing the light of a torch on 
to a mirror wliieh is s() dircaded iltai the reflected light is played on 
t(i the eye \o he cxaininrul. 

Face. 


Bilulerul swclliiig of the l’ac(» movst often associated with 
a,HirQjiitros{ii or ** hone discuHC In this condition, the haver jaw* 
bones are generally swollen as well. 

Unilateral swelling of the fa(a\ when assotdaled \vith a pnrnleBt 
discharge from tin* MwresfHJtiding nostril, indicates sinus trouble, 
which can he cured onlv hy skilled veterinary aitcntkm, 

Facial paralysis caused hy paralysis of the facial nerve is 
diagnosed hy a droopittg ear, eyclht and lip of the affected side. 

Teeth am! Uaws. 

It is always as well to open a horse’s month when examining for 
soundness to see that it is not ** parrot mmilhed »a emnlithm where 
the u[»per imdsor teeth (overlap the lower, and make efllcient gracing 
ditlieuli, As breeding animals will irarjsiait this conditiorii to a 
certain pcrceiiiage of their olTspring, iht*y should he rejected^ 

thi not omit to examine the hack teeth, 'rhe molars ol‘ti*n wear 
very unevenly and are a comiimn t*anso of unihriftiness in horses* 
Sharp edges to the molar teeth ean ea^ly l)o removed hy rasping, hut 
eorrecthm of pronoumaul um»ven wear must In* left, to a Bldllcd 
veterinary snrge(uu wh<n attlMUigh he may he aide, to improve niatters, 
cannot restore to normal the condition of the teeth. 

Fiatuhw, i,e, pasHages extending inft> the hone of the lower jaw 
and opening to thf* cxhTior along its lower edge, are soiaatiines 
eneounlereil. They will he found in the H|m«‘e between the incisor and 
molar teeth, or cumfunnicating with one of the molar teeth. IVeat- 
ment is not poHsihle by the layman* Moreover, the first csondition is 
generally caused thnmgh uhiise of the hit, with projuuine.ed injury to 
the smisiiivity of the horse^s mouth «n the affected side* 

(MfituiJiii.- ihm Humeiiitum sees horsm with }?rowiIia (iumoufs) 
iittiudied to various parts of the head. Homeiimes these ean be 
Burgieally removed, hut often they tmm utter removal so that a lay- 
initn should ncit enterinin the idea of buying a liorse so affactad. Grey 
horses often show the presence of tumours, known as malanomata, 
under the skin. These often increase in sissa, and, if they occur in 
the Ihroiit ragion, may interfere with breathing through occlusion of 
the plmrynx* 

Poll AbML— This condition is found on tho^ upper surface of the 
neck Just behind the eari* One or more openings which discharge 
pus are found an inch or more below the level of the mane. Skflled 
operative treatment is eisential to effect a curs* 
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Withers* 

Fisiulons Withers . — This condition in soiiunvhat siiuiiar to poll 
evil and, as its name uulicates, alTects ilo^ withers* It is invariahly 
caused by an ill-fitiing' saddle whi(*h, by pressing m\ (he uilhers, 
causes injury to the skin and inulcrlying bony stnndure of ine 
withers. This is followed by pus fonnution, and as the pus bus no 
outlet, it burrows down along the layers of <H>niieeiive tissue between 
the muscles, and, following the line of least resistance, breaks ili rough 
the skin at various points below tin* withers. The eondition is a nn»st 
persistent one and shows no tendency to (dt‘ur up without speeinliHi 
treatment. 

Breast. 

Breast Boil . — This is a fistulous eondition of the skin and under- 
lying tispes immediately above the point of tlu^ shoulder. As in the 
lastmentioned two cases, it needs operative treatment- to eilVet a (uire. 

Forehand. 

We now come to the close examination of the front limbs. 
The shoulder joint is frequently suspected by laymen of Iteing 
the seat of lameness in liorses. In actual facjt, Vhoahbu’-laimmess is 
not so common as is generally thought, and presents, even to experts, 
the greatest difficulty in diagnosis, 'riie layman, therefore, !UM,»d tied; 
pay undue attention to this joint, but get oh with the extuainafiou <d’ 
the remainder of the limb. This he does by standing ojjposiie the 
near fore limb, facing in the same direction us the horse. The right 
hand is then run down over the knee when any fibrous or lamv- 
thickening will be noted. If in any doubt as to the presence of slight 
enlargement, it is wise to go round to the off side and compare the 
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ftM»l (»t‘ tin* (ilT 1 in*({Uiilit V in is iiivarialily asHociuied with 

uhuonuaJify. 

UiM* must stress tlH‘ i'act Ihmu* tliai the man who aspires io judge 
the ahiiurnnil linih, must tirsl tlmrouglily ju’quniui liiimself with the 
feel of a sound limb and should miss no op])o)'i unity of running his 
Imnds over the liiuhs of young sound horses. 

Idu' lnnM\s of old liorM's that h;tv<‘ done a eonsidenibli' annnint of 
galloping Avil! oft(*n not hay(» the same (‘lean find as those of a young 
Inu’se, Imt any cuarked ihiek<ming or ineijuality in siz<‘, and shape 
mUtSi be regardml with ilie gre4d(»st suspi(Uoii. 

The knees should also be oKamined for sears -indications as to 
wlndlier the horse has laum down on its kmms. 

Afti‘r an examination of the km^q the hand is passed down ovcsr 
the ennnon with tin* ohj(‘ei of diseovering splints. 

1Tn\se take ilie form of bony enlargements varying greatly in 
sisse, and gemu’ully ehuirly visilde to the eye, being situated at the side 
of the (uinnoii btme heiw(*en the Iarg(* and the small splint bones* 
When sitmiied Just below the kmuq they niusi be rcgjtrded seriously, 
as they may interfere wdth free imiveimmi of the knee joint, but when 
situated lower down, th(\v eaiise no 111 elfeeis and may be regarded 
as blemishes and not tms(nnidrH»ss(‘s. 

Bony proj(‘etions t(»\oslosesj may oeeur on any portion of the 
front snrfarr‘ of tin* ennnon as the result of knocks, hut hardly ever 
eauHc any pcriimnenf lammioss. 

The ffdloek joint is ftdi in mtM‘h the sutne way as the knee, 
partieular attention being paid to any sears low do\v!i on the posterior 
jiortion of the in UiU’ snr tae<‘ of the bdloek joint (‘videnee ilmi tln3 
horse sirikes this portion of tin* joint with (he opposite fore-foot 
during tin* walk or trot (hmshing). 

The hand is now earried down over the pasierti, and the tluimb 
and forefinger run nmnd the eoronet. Almui iwfMJiirdH of the way 
<iown tin* pasierti on either sith* is tin* proKiimil inlerphalangeal joint. 
Its presence is not indicaied by any marked external uppearauce, the 
pastern having the appearance of containing only one bono. How- 
ever, the j<dnt is t!n‘re, and the hoiu3 ami liguimmts in its iinmediato 
neighbourhood im* ofii»« subject to inflammation, with suhse{|ucnt 
iKuiy enlargement- u condition known as ringbone*^ The <^onditum h 
also found iMUind the <*oronet itmdf; in iliis <uise it is the disiul inter- 
plmhuige.al joint that is involved. 

In all horses the head of the lower hone forming the pastern can 
he fedt on either side (»f the pastern, and in some horses this enlarge- 
meni is bedter devidciped than in others* This normal (‘ondition must 
not he mist.akeri for ringlitme. If there is any doubt, a comparison 
wRli the other joint will be helpful because, although it is possible 
for a horse to l>e suffering from ring'bi>no in boilj fore pasterns, it 
will not bo a common otamrronco. 

The Foot. 

fAiminitis.—Jn cases of chronic laminitis, the hoof vvill show 
market! riugs round the wall. There will be a greatly increased 
growth of horn at the toe, and the front prolik of the hoof will be 
concave* Th© condition is a definite imsoundnesB. 

AVmd--crao/e.“SanckcrEck is a crack in the wall of the^ hoof, 
extending upwards from the bearing surface to a varying degree~i^ 
some eases right to the coronet; ' Many horses that run at grass and 
whose feet are brittle and in poor health, frequently thow cracks in 
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the lioof-wall extending npwarde for varying di«taiu»es. Bneh (itaekB 
grow out when the foot receives proper attention, and are of no 
importance. 

A crack extending well up into the hoof and deeply into the horn 
must be regarded with suspicion as it is liable to extend into the 
sensitive structures of the foot. If the horse ilierefore gom lame us 
a result of a sand-cracdv, it is better to leave it alone, hee.ause, 
although much can be done by skilled treatment to restore soundness, 
the condition is always liable to occur. 

False Quarter. — In South Africa, injuries to ilie (‘oroiiary hand 
from barbed ware are of frequenf occurence. As the (coronary hand 
secretes the horn of the hoof, permanent injury to a portion of this 
band results in interference with the proper secretion of horn below 
the injury. Tht horn secreted is rough and stands out beyond the 
normal surface level of the hoof. Horses do not generally go lame 
as a result of such abnormality, so that the question whether such a 
horse is passed or rejected, must depend on the extent of the injury. 

To continue the examination of the limb, it is necessary to turn 
round and face to the rear of the horse. 

Cap2ed Elbow. — This will no doubt have been noted in the 
general examination ot the horse. It is a persistent condition, and 
large lesions can be removed only by surgical interference. It con- 
sists of a pocket of €uid over the point of the elbow. 

Girth Galls. — While dealing with this region it is as well to 
examine the skin behind the elbow for signs of extensive girth 
galling, which will show by thickened, indurated skin or extensive 
scar formation. . 

If the horse's conformation is such that the girth must constantly 
press against the play of the elbows, the horse should bo rejoctod, 

^ Sprained Tendms . — The next move is to examino the tondonH, 
This is done by running the thumb and fingers down each side of the 
tendons to the bottom of the fetlock joint. Any thickening of the 
tendons is evidence of previous sprain. Comparison of both fore legs 
should be resorted to in cases of doubt. A horse that has recovered 
from a sprained tendon, may go perfectly sound, but as the tendon 
has been weakened and the vSprain is liable to occur again, the horse 
must be regarded as unsound. 

Sesamoiditis . — As the fingers are run down the tendons, the latter 
appear to expand to foim the back of the fetlock joint. Actually 
there are two small pyramidal bones embedded in the tissues here ana 
connected to the cannon bone by fibrous bands or ligaments. A con- 
siderable portion of the suspensory ligament is attached to these small 
bones, and the whole apparatus constitutes an important shock- 
absorbing mechanism of the limb. It is subject to great strain and 
often the ligaments are sprained at their seat of attachment to the 
sesamoid bones. A hard fibrous swelling in the region k the result. 
Here again one must know the normal feel of the joint to appreciate 
the abnormal. 

Windfalls . — Above the fetlock Joint — between the tendons and 
cannon bones — puffy swellings known as windgalls may be noticed 
on either side. The condition does not cause lameness, but is fre- 
quently a sign of hard work and one prefers to see a horse without 
these blemishes. 

Splints .— foot is now picked up and the cannon examined 
further for splmts. In this instance the thumb of either hand is run 
dowfi the posterior edge of the bone on either side of the tendons. 
Splints will be readily felt as. hard projections. They are of no 
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{U‘(*oniii ii small, hut, if ilioy iiiipinf*'e on ami intoi'l'ore with the 
l(*mlons, they may oaiiso laiimnoss. In sucJi inslamjcss they must be 
re^’aialed as unsoumlm‘.''Ses. 

While th<‘ foot is raised, it is advisable to se(‘ if it is possible to 
bend ihv Ivihm^ sullieiimtly for the f<M>t to toucli the elbow. If this 
cannot be flone, the amount of flexion in the knee is not normal. 

Si(!e-hotu\^. With the foot still raised, the lateral cartilages are 
felt for '^ide-bone. Idle lateral cartilages are situated just above the 
coHUH'l jumiediately under tin* skin on eiilicr side of the posterior 
half of the f(H)l. In ihin-skituied horses their upper edge can be 
clearl^\ sia*n. If the fingers nn^ plared along the. edge, of Ibe ground 
^urfaee <d’ the hoof Im'Iow (he earfilag(*s and fhc*. fhiunh placed on the 
tipper e<lg<* of the eariilage, it will he found to be (juite springy under 
ih(‘ pres.stne of jin* fhurnb. Owing fo strain and snbsetjuent inflam- 
iuaiit)n finest* eariilagt's Itee.ome ossified, ij\ changed into bone, and 
their spiiuginess is ('iiiirt^ly lost. 'Fliis ‘‘ondition is known as side- 
bone, Jt (*oniin(»iH‘(‘s in llie hoof vv!n»re the e.ariilag(‘S are attaclmd to 
tin* bone around which the hoof is hnill (pedal bone), und the ossifica- 
tion extends ujnvurds so that fre(|uc*iitly the tip of the cartilage will 
be movable while tin* lower portion is bone bard. 

vSide-bon<*s in riding horses a, re jtlways unsoumlncHses, as they arc 
invariably followed by the developinenf of <'ontra.ef,ed heels and narrow 
f<*ei and n\sull in lameness. In sjow-inoving horses whieh work at a 
walk, side-boiu‘ oFimt do(*H mif. cause lameness, (‘spe(‘ially if the horse 
has a large well developed em'onef. and wiilely separated heols. A 
sido-boim in a Imrse having the type of fmit jmsi di^se.ribml and work- 
ing on soft agricultural latid (fV farm roads wotdd in tnost cases not 
inconvenitmee fhe horse. Neverthidt*sH it is an nhuormaliiy a,nd 
itfuksirahle, 

/hf>i^prd Sfih\ Ntsvi examine fhe veninil surfuee of ibe fool. In 
a good foot ilie stde is aisdieil, i.e. pi'esenls a eoneavtt apptuiram*^. 
iSome liorses have flat soles, IMtts is nmlesintble but normaJ, but if 
the soli* is (Muivex in shape, it is fhe n’snii of a previous attack of 
huniidiis during wliieli ilie ihhIuI bom* has heeomcj loosened from its 
attachments ami now pn^sses on the sole, (uoising the condition known 
us droppml sole. This is a bad iinsowndncss, 

Conhraatvd //rc/.v, - In a good foot the heels arc well separated 
and the frog w<‘l! di*V(dope<l. A pof)rly fbweloped frog and Inmls sot 
(dose together are undesirable, sinee tlM\\ indieuie poor developimuit 
of the anti-eoiicussHm meehanism of the foed;, with ixmsequent Himiu 
on other portions of the limb, 

Tlifunh mul Caitkir, Tht^ eh*fi of the frog should be (deared out. 
If a blueki.sli, slinking exudafe is brought k light, the horse^ is 
sulTering from thrnsfi. Tliis is ii diseamul tmiidition of tiie sensitive 
tissue from which tln^ horn of the frog is Bcmretod, and may extend to 
and undertuine tin* horn of (lie sole of the foot, in wbieli case the 
condition is known ns canker, IJolli conditions are extremely per- 
sistent and require surgica! interfen^nce to elTect a cure. 

Barrel. 

Afl(*r the examination of the fore limb the barrel may receive 
attention. 

Saddle Oalls.— If the Imrse is saddled, remove the saddle and 
examine the back. Superficial abrasions affecting only the skin will 
heal readily, but any fioroua swellings caused by saddle pressure must 
ha regarded as more serious. 
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TIh‘ haiuls art' rnu t»Yt‘i’ flu* hitid liinh in inucli the saint' iniinner 
as in ilif t'use nl Uh' ittn* limh, lar.i’ady io confirm diu^aioscs iliai will 
liavi^ bt'cn nnnlf' with fin' eye in Iht' ^‘em'ral t^xaniinaiinii of the liorso. 

I nless tin* IntrM^ is wtdl known, if is as wi'll io have an assistant 
Itolti n]) Iht* fort' h'ji; tm Ho‘ saint* sith* as Hit! hind le^- io he exaniiued. 
Tin* as^U1;^nl '.Innilt! i*’rip flu* lort* loth, linnly, but should not allow tlie 
lutrst* partially itt NU|)porl hi.s wt'i'j'-lit on the assislaiit\s*hand, otker- 

tin* safely pit'caniitm is larjji’cly iinllifit'd. 

I‘’aeiip4’ ill iht' tlireelion of iht* horst*^ ilie examiner runs his hand 
tlown file front and insidt* t»f the hock, aftt'i* wliieh he jirota't'ds as in 
ih(» t*as<‘ of tht' hut'limh. 

Hojf This is a lar^^’t', stdt, lluetiiai in^;' svvtdiin*;' s<*en on 

iih' inner liont ‘surfact* of iht* hock itiwanls its lower {*nd, and often 
a'-stM'iaied with twt» sojallcr s\s t*llin*4s <m eiilit'r sidt' in tin* hollow In 
front of tin* point of the hock, ib’t'ssure on the main swtdlinjjf (aiuses 
tlisit*nsitm of jin' smalh'r .s\vt‘I!in|L»'.s. 

It is tin* rt'.-uli <d' t'hronic inilammatiiin td’ the synovial lining of 
the imek joint anti gt'm'rally tloes not (‘uuse htmeness. If for any 
reason iln* inllanimat inn should hecoiite atnitta luarktid lunieness 
folbrns. i\< this is always a possibility, such horses should bt* avoided. 

The condition is lu'sl <et'n liy looking at the hoek fr<nn a position 

itnnuMliab'ly in fnml and jusi io tin* side of the horstds ht'-ad* 

SiHU'iti t/lrom SfHiriii), -I'his condition can best he seen from the 
position tb'sciibed umh'r bog spavin. It occurs at the lowt'r inner 
aMptM'l,, just behind tlie front snrfac** of tin* hock and iiuimulialely 
above the cannon bone, 1 1 is tine to strain on the small bones and 

ligamenls of Iht* Intck in this rt'gitm am! is a most Ht'ritms uuHound* 

ncss, • 

Tharruit^h put . This is bt'st st'cii from a, position at right angles 
to iht' Imiii! limit, ami appears as a soft lluctnating s\v(*l!ing siinattul 
on eillntr sidt* of titc largt* tembm alHiVt* the point ttf the Inu'k or just 
in front of the bom* ittnning the point of tin* hock and perhaps 
oxtendjng <iown the insidi* of the hock, according to the tendon sheath 
involv<?(l in inihunmation. At tiincvS both if‘ndon sheaths are involved. 

Although no laineiH*sH may be present, it is possible for it to 
develop, so lhai thoronghpin must be regarded as an unBonndnesB. 

(Iifriu - thirb can only be setm correctly from a position at an 
absolnle right angle to the poslt‘rior line of the hind limb. It appears 
ns a swelling on ilm posterior snrfm*e of tlie hockj the middle immt 
of the HWeiling emrrespondiitg to the jniu'iinn of cannon and hock. 
It is c'unsed by u sprain of a strong ligament Unit nins from ike point 
of the hock to the top of the f*a!inon and binds these parts together. 
When the acute inflammation of the sprain has passed awmy, the 
horse will go sound, bnt the ligament has heaii weakened and the 
sprain is liable to occur again. Unless the correct paBition, m taken 
lip, it IS poMsible io overlook eurb. Thus, if the seat of the curb is 
ri^gardi'd from a position somewhat in advance of the correct one, the 
true profile is interfered with by the enrvaiura of the outer anrface of 
the hock 

The swelling must always be eonfirmed by feel, and this is best 
done by sianding mmt to the hind log, facing to th€ rear of the horse 
and running the fingers down the back of the lag over the seat of curb* 
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Curb must be disiingTiiHhed from ihud<onin|;jt of (he skin In (he 
re^^ion of, or prominent (levelopment of, (he ht^ad of the outer splint 
bone, both of which interfere with the H(raij»’ht profile* of (he luisterhir 
surface of the hind leg* and are of no ae<!ount. 

The examination of the remainder of the limb is the same as for 
the fore limb. In general, splints, ringbones ami sitlo-bomss are no! as 
common in the hind as in the fore limbs, hut a eondilion (‘onimoner in 
the hind than front limbs is greasy heel. 

Greasy ffeeh — This is a chronic inflaimnaiion of tim back of the 
pastern accompanied by a greasy discharge. If iaidded early, it can 
be cured, but if of long standing and accompanied by much thi(du‘n- 
ing of the skin, or if associated with thrush nr (‘anker, it must, be 
regarded as an unsoundness. 

Dock and Vulva. 

The root of the tail should now he raised and the dock and (in, 
the case of a mare) vulva examined. Anal fistula, an opening m^xt 
to the anus and communicating with the terminal portion of the 
bowel and malformation of the vulva due to lacerations, shouhl be 
looked for. The lips of the vulva should be drawn apart and if air is 
sucked into the vagina, there is every likelihood that the mare is a 
non-breeder. 

The examination of the off side must, of course, Hucee<‘(l the 
examination of the near side. 

Dropped Hips . — The horse is now viewed directly from behind. 
The hips are regax'ded first in order to disftover any iiunpudity. The 
point of the hip is often fractured in hopes by severe bloWvS,* <^g. in 
knocking the point of the hip while passing through a door. Lonkiul 
at from behind, the flatness of the injured side is most marlnnl, This 
condition does not. (‘iiiise permanent unsoundness, bul. detracts from 
the appearance of the horse. 

Action. 

So far the horse has been examined in a standing positkm. He 
should now be walked some twenty yards directly away from the 
examiner, turned and walked straight back. The horse's aciiotx is. 
noted, especially to see if he is inclined to go so ciose in front and 
behind as to he liable to brush. In perfect action the fetji arc* liftcHi 
up, brought forward, and put down in a straight line. It is remark- 
able how^ few horses have a perfectly true action, so that a horse 
wshould not he rejeepd for slight deviations from the normal. Brushing 
is, of coupe, a serious fault and marked dishing indicates an unctom- 
fortable ride in a saddle horse. 

The animal is now trotted away from the examiner, then back 
again on a loose rein at a slow pace. Lameness will be apparent in 
uneven action. The next step is to ascertain whethex' the horse is 
lame in front or behind. Lameness in front is best studied when the 
horse is coming towards one. The head will drop or nod when the 
unsound leg comes to the ground. 

In lameness behind the hip, the lame side will be carried higher 
than the sound side and hitched up during progression. 

The laymian can scarcely he expected to recognise the seat of 
lameness from^ the horse’s action. He will be doing sufficicmtly well 
if he can distinguish a lame from a sound horse.. Here again con- 
stant observation and knowledge of the normal must precede recog- 
nition of the abnormal. 

There is, however, one abnormal method of progression that 
should not escape anyone’s observation. In stringhalt, one, sometimes 
both, of the hind legs are snatched up from the ground to an abnormal 
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duriiiir fn Uip on!‘l> o \' Uu‘ (liseus(‘ this 

may h<* onl\ in ih»» first IV\\ st<‘]>h. Tim c’omliiion is aii 

Tim iH‘xl arlion is to turn tht‘ hum' briskly <m his iorehuml, first 
to ilit^ li^ht ami I bun to iIh* lul'i. Sirin^xbaii whi(*,h may not be 
rovoalioi in tVirvvar«l proirrossion, is soinoiimos iHs(*ov<n*(Hl in turning. 
l*his io>t vuli aFo ijulioato wlu'thur tho horsu has (‘oinpletu uojitrol of 
his hindqnar to* whoihur im is sufihving from a rit'iunl ( jinked) 
hark. 

Wind. 

If, now only remains to test t)m liorse's wind. This is host clone 
hy a fimi gallnp nr hy hnufing the horse, wdum any roaring nr thick* 
fM*NS of the wind will he nolic’erl. 

When rnal.ing this {v^\ it must he reimonhered that someiimes a 
high-spirited hor.ne will make a rattling noise hy vihruiing its nostrils. 
Tht* horse ijivariahly do(*s this while he still fresh and generally 
leuvi's olV whmi he gets down to hard work. It has nothing in do with 
nmring ami is md as^oeiaft»d with disemm* in any way. 

(hu* final pieee of advice in testing a horse for vSOUtidnesR may 
he offered, jtnd that is t<» test the horse iiiiinediately he eomeH from 
the stable. Many forms of slight lameness disappear as the horse 
warms np w*ilh work and will he inis.sed unless this lu’eeauiion ia 
taken. 


OryUinci Lucerne and Soil Improvement in the 
Grain Areas of the Winter-Rainfall Area. 

[(hntinufd {rittwpufut K05J. 


croHitiu in very difliunll, niuiHt Ifiu iuiunlt«nane<‘ «f umitpur banka ia 
IianijtonMl by iiu> dtnviiwurtl movainant of tlin anil wanltinijf from iho 
tn»ft!hsil.y of iilwuya ImviiiK to |tlo«Kii in ona tli rc'ction . Moreover, 
Ibo wttiir nnil tear on ini}*b>imfnta natal on anrlt alojioH, ia Hevfsre. 
'I'be ohvioHH atilntion bi ilio iirobloin of ♦•roHion on awh aoila aot'tna to 
Ho in the oatablialiiiiont of i»ormniH>nt pnslnro aa iniHoatod ul>ovt‘- - 
bat Ibia ruantit bi* ilimo anloaa tin* aoil t«>rtilit.v baa boon bnilt np to 
aneb an oxtont l>y JoKiinma (Inoorno anti anbitni'anoun olovor), and 
tboreby onrioliod with nitro^on, that aueoesssfully be 

oalabliabot! thoro. 

1‘oronuiiil gruNHoa witli luoorno ami aubUsrrttncan olover may 
andoubtotlly ulao bo naotl on lauda which are Icsss slopinj?, as semi- 
lafruiiiuciit 'jjrrasiiiK which can, from time to time, be put under Rrain 
in a Hvslom of rotationni croppinff. Perennial grasses will not only 
improve the wiil structure, but will also help tp counteract soil erosion. 
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Fauming in So uth Aim^ica 

Hot Water Immersion of Oranges 
to Detect Minute Stings. 

H. F. Ehmke, Fruit Inspector, Division of lIorticiiltiiri% 

S INCE packhouse routine is larg’ely coiK^erued with the haodlin^j^ 
of citrus fruit in such a manner as to ensure its arrival lie* 
markets, whether inland or overseas, with a miniunnn ot deeuy. 
the first appearance of stung* fruit in ihe pa(‘lviug’ slied herahl.M a 
period of extra vigilajice for those responsildc lor st^eiug that <uily 
perfectly sound fruits are packed, since it may menu u, slowing 
down of the rate of feeditig on to the sorting belt so that ns many 
fruits as possible may be vscruiinissed. This, in iunt, <‘allH tor extra 
supervision on the sorting belt ami, if the stinging is se vert*, it 
may also be necessary to check each fruit before wrapping it, with 
the result that the daily output is adversely ailVcied, particularly 
at a time when the fruit is reaching an advanced stage (d’ ripem'ss 
and consequently must be harvested as soon as possii)le. 

Despite all these precautions and because of the dillicuHy in 
detecting recent punctures, stung fruits often do get; into the hi ns 
and are packed. We are not concerned, however, with stung 
fruits which have reached a stage when it is easy to detect, tluun 
under ordinary packhouse conditions, buf rather with those wluch 
show no signs of having been stung. In the initial stages both 
false codling-moth and fimii-fly pinudaires arc most ililfuuili. 
to detect with the naked eye. 

Thus these minute stings are responsible to a. largi*. exbmi for 
mtich of the decay^ reported in our citrus from time to time, 
especially on its arrival on tho ovorseas markets. Although decay 
is often due to indifferent sorting, rcjoc.iions at the ptuds for 
wastage and reports of'wastage overseas ar(^ eertaiiily not conliued 
to the consignments of exporters doing vslip-shod' sorting, Inti 
apply also to those of ex|)orters who pack a])parently sotutd fruit 
only. ^ As an inland fruit inspector, the writer lias repea tiuliy 
submitted suspected consignments to very careful examinaiion for 
punctures, but the number of affected friiiis it was possible dct(‘<‘t 
was so small that there was no alternative but to pass <’onBign- 
ments as being in sound condition. Yet, when these* same 
consignments arrived at the port of abipment', ao many of iln* 
minute punctures, undetected in the first instance, had ilevcloptul 
waste that it w^as in most instances necessary to reject tlu* fruii. m 
being in unsound condition. In the past no amoiiut of vigilance 
on the part of a fruit inspector, or care taken by Iho oxporierH 
concerned, has been able to reduce to a safe minimum the ininuic 
punctures responsilde for the decay which dev<dopH in such 
consignments on the four or five days^ railway Journey to iha <*oaHi. 
Nor has reconditioning, i.e. repacking fruit rejected at the port 
for unsoundness due to insect injury, necessarily meant its arrival 
overseas in a sound condition, because itHnuic punctures are again 
missed, with the result that fresh decay develops during the voyage. 
A good deal of wastage overseas, thought to be due, for instaju^e, 
to climatic conditions prior to and at the time of packing, may 
possibly have been caused by^ these very minute stings, Colour 
is lent to this theory when it is realizjed that, unlike deemy caused 
by mechanical injury, decay as the result of false codling-moth 
or fruit-fly injury more often than not develops fermentation and 
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lu liitir tlu4>nvh vm\\iir\ with a(ljuc<‘tii i'ruils in the packed 

them to l»n*ak down. 

iMUod tiiv.-;, itnposisildo to doiocd on the sorting helt, are 
ihoivFmo a pofoafial dan^or, and any praiditnil mmm td' deieeiing 
tionn in i\iv parkloMiH* hoioro iho frtiii roatdioH the bins must quite 
oindon.dy ho ut inostimabh* valuo and assisinutu* to a-11 eoiicerned 
with paokitqr and marketing. 

New Mi?tho«l of Detection Huj^j^ested. 

11h* <d»jeet of this artiele is to suggest a new* method which 
in praeiiee has proved its eOeidivemsss and wliieh involves only 
a few minor alterations to the e(|nipment used in most, of tin? larger 
paekhouses in tiie I’uion. The method is limited only hy 
the Inunan fmdor in its ellieieney in (hdeeUng very ntitinie stingB, 
Mven the minutest [nundnres are eatised slnnv tip sutJieiently 
io allow of the allVeted fruit, being culled, 

it was found timt if au fU’aiige is allowed to float in a hot 
water batli for a Mifliciently long periotl to <iuuse ilie air inside 
it to lieai up and expand, any splits^ cuts or insect punctures in the 
rind will give off a thin stream of air Imbhles in mneh the same 
manm‘r ns a, puneturtol inner tul>e when immersed in water. The 
watc'i’ nuist be bot enmigh ,to eanst* the air to escape, through the 
puneiures and also be fairly clean to allow the hubhling effect to 
lie readily Hcen. 

A brief deseripfion of the hoi water bath at the Orocodile 
Valley Vitrus Ksfates at Mayfern in the Transvaal, wliore ibis 
method was first put intr* praeiiee with signal .succt?ss, will perhaps 
help towards a belter appreeiaiion cd the method and its 
possibilities, Tbe lialh is a eement tank roughly eight feet long 
and four and a half feet \ude, and was originally insiallml ns part 
(d' the washing plant to immerse the fruit in hot water in order 
to renujve any residue from the hleaehing- bath and also to huHten 
drying in the ttrung inunel. 

At tin* mol of Ihe bath where the I'ruii plunges into the water 
after leaving the bleaebing bath by menus of a HlatiiHl eonveyor, 
there is a paddle whieb, turning very slowly, keeps the fruit moving 
forward until it is exiraeted by rneaim of another Hlailed conveyor 
ami taken through the drying tunnel cm to the sorting belt. The 
dislanee from the paddle the point at which the fruit is lifted 
out of the water is about four am! a. half feet and it is during 
IIh* lime ihe fruit takes io float this distance that the Imblding 
effect is observed. The temperature of ihe water is muiniainml by 
steam injeetioii, wbicdi is iilscq employed for lieating the coils in 
Ihe drying tunnel. The bath is partiViilarly w(dl adapted for this 
method of detect ipg pumdured fruit, being w(dl placed in a good 
light and the (foaling fruits being readily amiSHil>le. 

It is ucd suggested, however, that this particular lay-out is 
the most suitable and ilud it should he used m a model. It has, 
nevertheless, several feHiures to recfoinmend it and one or twm 
disadvantages which, wdth slight adjustment, would render it 
laore effiedeut ; it should rather be used as a basis for further 
investigation. 

(hving to the fact that the wri ter time was more or lass fully 
occupSad with routine inspection duties, it was not possible to devote 
too much time to a careful analysis of the results obtained or to 
submit them to the orgimi^ecl and careful experimentation they 
undoubtedly daiarve. However, after^ a study of its practical 
applicfaticm and effectiveness under ordinary packhousa conditions, 
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it was possible to roeord certnin i*;u‘ts and \o arrive at sohm* 
iaterosiin^t*' conclusions. 

Two packhouses — one in the JSIelspruii area and another in 
the White Iliver area — upon realmiifi^ the possibilities of' the new 
method, immediately adapted their hoi vvaier baths to include in 
one process the washing* and elimination of siting fruiis, with 
e 2 :cellent resulis. These packhouses, so far as is known, are the (Uily 
ones in the two areas mentioned which have these baths ,ns an inte»T4il 
part of their paekhouse equipment 

The whole field of iiivestif^aiiqii has not by any means been 
covered, and further researc'h will be necessary in order to 
determine, amongst other thing's, the elfactive minim mu and 
maximum temperatures and to study the application of this new 
method to other kinds of fruit.. 

For clearer presentation it is proposed to stirv<‘y under 
appropriate headings the work alniudy covered. 

Plant Required. 

Those packhouses which are equipped with a fresh wafiU’ bath 
and heating facilities as part of their ordinary wavshing tM|uiptncnt, 
are in a fortunate position since the method involves otdy minor 
adjustments to the existing plant; but packhouses wiiluHit these 
facilities will need a bath sufficiently large to allow td’ un even 
flow of fruit without causing bunching. A paddle or some similar 
device will have to be incorporated to assist in keeping tlu‘ fimit. 
moving slowly forward through the bath and drying tunnel on to 
the sorting table in an even-flowing stvoam. 

The lighting obviously should be adoqtiate, 

Experience has shown that fruit immersed in waler s\HIieiently 
hot to cause bubbling by any stung fruit will dry fairly quickly 
of its own ac(iord after it has been extrac.ted from' tlie bitih. IliV 
necessity of providing some additional means of dryit^g will (bqHnul 
largely upon the length of time available for the fruit to dry Itefore 
it I'euches the grading table. 

The heating facilities must be such that the-, water can 
be maintained at a temperature within certain limits and 
precautions must be taken against the danger of scalding. Sonu* 
means of reading the temperature at a glan(‘c and of <‘ontndling 
it thermostatically is a matter of individual preference, (loot! 
results have been obtained by using an ordinary mercury thermo- 
meter of suitable range, and where one operator is made responsildc 
for^ the control of temperatures, he soon learns by fetd !hjw to 
maintain the range within its effective limits. 

The method of extracting the fruit from the bath by minims of 
a slatted conveyor hardly needs describing. It is m efficient 
method as it extracts the fruit with a minimum ol; wiiUir iiiHtur- 
bance, which is an important requirement throughout the period 
of detection. The capital outlay involved in the erection of a 
suitable bath is such that it should be included in the total outlay 
necessa^ for the erection of a plant required for the whole proccHs 
of washing, where detection and extraction of stung fruits and th«^, 
iinal washing of the fruits w^ould become one operation. At the 
moment the suggested new method is essentially one for use l>y 
larger packhouses only, since these already have washing planin 
installed. Just how far the method can be modified t(» suit the 
smaller packer remains to be seen. Ho doubt our natural ingenuity 
will devise some simpler means of heating the water, of immersing 
the fruit and of taking it out again. 
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IVmperatlira of Wuti^r in Ri*hitioii to the Effectiveness of 

this Method. 

li in rrndi^^ed that to Ia> down fixed limits of tem})cniiure and 
Ihe mmi idkeiive iein|ieralnre uiidtin these limits, would at this 
Im flidinetly tian]y;eroiis. I’his aspect rcMiuiren furUiot caroful 
tnvc.sti^uiion. In ffm meanfime if, may he of inieresi to record 
fhe temimralnrcH nse«l at the t\v<i |iji(‘khouses which np to the 
present have put the hoi water methfid in the ttjsL 

It was found iftai a. fe!ii|M‘ralnre of hetween (!. and 47^ 
(j. h. un<l F.) Ravt* very jjfood results. With a 

hath ahoiii four «and a half feef in length a tcinperaixir (3 below 43^ 
C. tended to eauM* the stun^'p fruits to hnUhle toil' as they had 
already been pii’hefl up by tlu* extraeiinir elevator bidbre they coxild 
be dsUeeted. Ido* ideal, of eourse, is to cause thi* atfeided fruits to 
bubble siuneu here ahout. halfway alon^^ ilu* line of ilow, and the 
temperature which most eilectively acdiieved this was oru‘ in the 
mdi^hbotirhoml of t*. K.), (hire the maximum safe 

temperaiuure has bam esialdished, the fixing of (he most effeetive 
degree of tempera, iuri^ for the particular type of hath is ([uite 
simple, b*iug niercdy a matter of legulating it for the distance the 
fruit has to Hoat before being extracted !)y ilm cdevalor. 

Ihiiig;er of Hcaldtnji. 

fn l!ie absenci* of accurate data on the maximum iemperatnre 
of water before scalfting of the oranges results, it eua» be reeorded 
(hut on one ofa\cdon in a paeMiouse trying otii tin* selumie, the 
operiiior respfm*^ih!e for the maiiitenanee of tin* temperature at a 
i'uriain level ullowm! it to nse to '1!V‘ (. ( I F,). The vvuier 
was then utmost loo hot for tin* hand to la^ar. From tin* time of 
imtimrsion of this fruit until it was lojided at the pa<‘khouHc siding, 
no sigim whubner of Healding were mdieed, but whetlnu' or not the 
small quuniitv of fruit involved was represeided in the pm’cctikge 
exirHcJed at the port for exantimilion, in not known. Apparently an 
orange cun withsfaml, for a llmiitMl period, and without injury to the 
rind, u highi*r wati'r buiiperaiure than The human ImncL 

It wmild appiN'ir that (he periot! of imrm‘rsion has a direid. 
hearing on (In* daiigf*r of sealding. In fact, at the luuddiouse 
mentioned almve, it was standarfl practice to remove all the fruits 
from (he hatfi hy hand whenever, for some reason or other, (he 
nimdiinery stopped, m it was thought (luii the longer immersion 
might result in duinagi^ (o the rind. 

Period 0 f Iminwnloti and Deiiiity of Flow. 

ft wm observed that in a bath giving im umibiurbed flow for 
a ciistanco of four and a half ftmt, the fruils floated in the water 
for approxiimiiely three minutes* and also ilia cuiKumtratitm 
of fruits had a direct lumriug on the affeetivarioss oi: otherwise of 
the method. Tln^ ideal would he to have tha fruits float in a single 
layer; this would uiiforttinaiely, in most paekhouses, seriouBly 
retard the flow of fruit m to the sorling belt and could only be 
Justified under speeial oir<uiinstancas, such m shortage^ of labour, 
ate. In practice, with a bath of the measurements described earlier 
and with an elevator speed adjusted to the speed of the belts on 
the sorting table, the fruits noat abotit three deep. With tms 
concentration no difficulty was esiperianced in tracing any bubbles 
to their source. 
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Disturb Flow of Fruit as Little as Possible, 

Heavier concentrations than three deep tendcil io mnsk ihe 
bubbling and affected fruits may be missed by too great 
banco of the water during the search. In fact, it was proved iluit the 
more carefully the fruits were removed, the easier it was to detect 
stung fruits. If bubbles are detected as coming from a hidden 
source the fruits should he carefully parted until the affeded one 
is exposed. Where any doubt exists that the exposed finiit is the 
affected one or not, the application of gentle pressure wliile holding 
the fruit under water will soon decide the issue. Another reason 
why the even flow of the fruit in the bath should be disturlnd an 
little as possible, is that undue disturbance causes the fruits io flow 
on to the sorting belt in groups, making efficient grading much 
more difficult. 

The Type of Skin Injuries and Imperfections the Bath will Expose. 

(a) Siinfjs , — No claims are made for the effectiveness of the 
hot water method in eliminating stung fruits at all stages. It is 
most efficient with very minute punctures, whi(‘h, after all, arc the 
most difficult to detect and are the cause of so miudi decay in the 
fruit during transportation. Records kept of the number of 
punctured fruits exposed by the baths revealed the following 
interesting facts : — 

Frequent analysis of the fruit taken from the bath in packhouso 
A showed that 52*1 per cent, were obviously stung, 21*47 per cent, 
had punctures so minute that these could not be seen with 
the unaided eye, while in the balance of 2fi’43 per (sent, 
the bubbles had been caused by either injuries or splits. The 
corresponding figures for imekhouse B were: 36 'SO per cent, ohvimm 
stings, 37*42 per cent, mimite stings, and 26*02 per c.ent. injuries 
or splits. Against this, however, must he rectorded lilic fiud; that 
a certain percentage of these fruits would in any case have been 
culled for other reasons such as malformations, excessive blemiHh, 
etc. These, taken over the total number of fruits analysed, 
represent just over 1 per cent, in the case of packhouee A and 
4*4 per cent, in the case of packhouse B. 

It is interesting to note that the number of visible stings in 
the fruit as it came into the packhouse w^as often as high as 10 
per cent. 

The greater percentage of punctures, not visible to tbe eye, 
found in the second packhouse can be accounted for by the fact 
that the stinging of fruits in that area was only commencing i.o 
appear, while in the other they had been contending with it in the 
packhouse for about ten days before this hot water method 
of detection w^as put into operation. As the fruit matures there 
is a tendency for the area immediately surrounding the puncture 
to decay with a sealing effect; such punctures will not, as a general 
rule, cause hubbies, but fortunately when the fruits reach this stage 
they are readjly detected on the sorting belt both by the sijse and 
colour of the darkened wasty area and often by the heightened 
colour of the fruit. 

case of false codling-moth punctures, where the grub 
has already emerged, a few large hubbies will rise to the surface, 
after which bubbling will cease. Here again, only poor grading 
and an overcrowded belt will result in the fruit being overlooked 
on the grading table. 
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Amyl Alcohol for Milk Testing* 

8. Bakiiloft Baity Section, Ajiricultiiral Research Institute, 

Pretoria. 


Ut‘rlM*r atnl fkiht'ork to.^is I’or t'al in iiiilk art^ anamn- the most 
A' iitipnihutl riltolinf?^ <!ai{y srienre 1 u?n auoh* to lla* (k-vt^lopiiuau 
oi* lit?* iiMbi^iry ;iu«i i\\ ihiiry-taitlle l?iaM*(iing, I 'alike the HJig’htly 
lioire e\ae! IhO* e\ I na l i(a? tijeUa??K, sia'li as Ww Hoest‘-( lotilieb 
na^hotl, the .above luethojl. are \\ell adapted lit*hl and hudory 
coadit!?»ns. la these i^^sts have mad?* ii passible to pay 

for tiiilk Jiod ejeaio on the has?-^ oi the f'at fMoil?*!?!, On tarms, the 
r?‘Mi!ts (dbaim'd by the iiiilk-r?*rnrd<‘r h;j\<‘ fnrnishial valnabh* data 
io the dair\ taujter and iiiiimal hnsbaiolry on udiieh io bas?* 

a s?‘b*eln»n ;?nd io?o* 4 linir [iroMrijujiaie j'of nnpriiving* tin* b?dt(‘rfjit. 
?'ont?mt of milk, I be tbo biT nodho?l is by i<*sters in iJa* fiidd, 
wlnoMaC' Inith lh<* 0 ?*rber and |iabeo<'k nodliinls ar?' us?al in iln^ bud ory 
i?»,H!«rooin. 

An esseiiiiul rc.ap'iii iti the lb‘i'ln*r test is aniyi al(‘?)hob I w*. of 
'which is itse?l. It siSHi-sts tn the s?*p«anili?m (jf ilie fat, by the other 
reuj.tciit, ronceiil rateil snlplinri?’ iiei*K from the r?‘st ?d’ the .sample, 
Th?* tnilk rc^»'?ilatii*ii^ lor the I'liinn bjy down that tl?*' amyl 

ai?‘t?lu?l ns«nl in th?‘ tted 'dutubl lin\e a s|H‘eili{» g*nivity of not less 
ilmn P.HIb and im?I nno-?* tluin IbHlH. Act?mHy pure ami impar?* 
siM?»ph*.H of atn>! silcohot hst^?* iMM*n fointil t?? th?' sum?' sjaa'ifie 

gravity (S.fl.). F??r c\umph% in tJ«e <*aHn two Btieh samples both 
hml a S O, rd t) S! { at Vtt <\ d‘iu^ {ilaive vland;ual in ihns unsjttis* 
budory, A l?eilcr slaiHlnnl In (esi Urn Miitability of Ihis reagent for 
milk Icsttni?: ^umtf! Ite f** i.i\ down *hat it do)??!?! i.ri\<* n^Hidts A\bieli 
luf! uilltiii tHlV., »d ftio, • obtained uifli tin* lbH*-<*-(»o{t!i?*b nM‘tho?l. 
ttb'tbcr l<*“d k .ale mnallv le d tin* ncarcaf thl’*,, fat). 

ll»inni»' th«’ past leu a itm ulerabh* nnmbcr of samphs 

of amyt alcidud Inua* been 'mbmitted it? tin* Ouiry Scetitm td tin* 
Agrit nit ni al Ile^eaith Imdiiidi* in totlcr tlial tJieu* -^nitiiliility for 
nse in ilvrhvr testing might be ibd?o*mimnl, S»na’nil sainph^s 
rts'eiual from rtairy taid?>M***^ whieh eomplaimat Unit to?» high t‘<‘Stjlls 
Were being obtainia! in tlnir t?*'ds. A nnmh4*r ?»f th?*s*‘ sumph's were 
foniid b» give ri*Hulfs !adw**en lbb‘f, 'and d.4‘V* higino* than iin)H?' 
<i!daine?t with pnr?*?im>l jthadnd. 

Bm* ol I III' abine nn ^it i*'fm*!firy 'nampitss had a distiind; oilonr 
of itm) ! jM elute iiHttsa?! of am> 1 alcolnd/ Whi'n this paidienlur 
sample vui** jra?di**iial!^\ distilletl. n lr;mli?*n with a Iwtiling point 
below IlftFCb was n?dnally bmnd to eonlain am>! madafe. Tin* 
fuel tliul this suiiipie ol amyl uhadiol, when fraHi?malty distilled, 
<lid not !mve n romituni and disiimd boiling but showed n 

gnolna! inereuse in lM»iling point from itbind iHFt' to iyiL*Wb, iinlb 
laded I hat ii wim a mislnre of seveni! .Hiibslanctss ami not li ehenn * 
tmlly pure siibstunce. I’htee frueliunM with the ftdhnving boiling 
ptdnis were eotlm*ted during ti disfilhition ; 

L Ilehov 

lb Ikdween VSP il nmi VSP <b 
?b ibdwemi VSP (\ nmJ (\ 

III uddition, a miriion whifdi did tmi distil over and whiffh wm 
fcuitid io eontuin glyeerim*, remationb 

Fratdionw 2 and 3, wlien used in (lerber ientH, did not givt* 

*fhii wetbkrmwn eaiifeei’umery, ** |nmr drnpji ’b hm in anurm nnj similar 

to tlint of ftinyl 
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incorrect results, whereas fraction 1 and the residue contained 
matter insoluble in sulpluiric acid to give tests 0<2o% and I A% itiu 
high, respectively. In this case amyl acetate and glycerine were the 
cause of the high test. O’Sullivan (®), however, is of the opinion 
that amyl ether, either originally present in the pagent or formed 
during the test, can be the cause of such higher, incorrect results. 

Testing of Amyl Alcohol Essential. 

The above findings show how essential it is for dairy factories 
to test the amyl alcohol purchased by them before using it for 
determining the fat content of milk. The follouung teats may 
applied in factories in deciding the suitability of amyl alcohol for 
milk analysis : — ^ * 

In the method suggested by O’Sullivan (*), 20 ccs. of pure 
sulphuric acid (the S.G. of whicn has been adjusted to 1*51 with 
distilledwater) are placed in the Gerber butyrumeter 
and 2 ccs. of the amyl alcohol sample are added. The butyrometer 
is stoppered, well shaken and centrifuged. No oily layer or g*lobules 
should appear on top of the liquid. The stopper is now slightly 
loosened and the butyrometer is heated in water at 80^0 (itO^P) 
for approximately half an hour. It is again centrifuged. No oily 
layer should appear. The butyrometer is then cooled and 2 ccs. of 
water are added. The butyrometer is now allowed to stand overnight 
and is then again centrifuged. No oily layer should appear. The 
appearance of an oily layer indicates that the amyl^ alcohol is un- 
suitable for milk testing. (It may be found impOi 2 «»ible to add the 
2 CCS. of water mentioned above to the butyrumeter owing to the 
volume of the other reagents. In such a case the test may be conduc- 
ted without adding this water.) 

Another method of testing amyl alcohol is to conduct a *^blank*' 
test, i.e. the Gerber method is performed in the usual way, but 11 ccs. 
of water are used instead of milk. If the amyl alcohoi is impure, 
a fatty layer (often containing particles of dark suspended matter) 
will appear on top of the liquid in the butyrometer. Such amyl 
alcohol should be rejected. 

EEPEEENOES. 

(n 0, W. Abbott, — ^Agricultural Besearch Institute— XJnpuiblished data (1944). 
(®) D, O’SumvAN.— Analyst 60,306 (1935). 

EiiSDon and G. H. Walkbe. — ^RicUnnond^s Dairy Chemistry (Fourth 
Edition, 1942)— Charles Griffin & Company, Limited, London. 


New Bulletins. 

The undermentioned Bulletins have recently been published ; — 
Bulletin No. 260., Nutrition of Poultry, Price 6d. 

Bulletin No. 264., Turkeys, Price 3d. 

These Bulletins are obtainable from the Editor of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 
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Milch-Goats. 


a iMiiuhf*!* <4 U'ar^ liiivt* luMni \n iisi:? ni this 

riitiufr.s the nli^h in whnihcr they are 

Wilh o»ir Iai‘p‘ lii*nl,- nt dairy rriiile and nutnerouB 
luirkm it wnnki hardly a]»|****‘V ii the latii*r is the case, h\it 
there are id pfiipln in whom tnilch-j:»'oat8 

g^ould hrinj^ heiMdit.% 

In lnn^^ hnvn;^ there are pi‘n|>h* wiio are nnable in produce or 
I iiiy eullieienl feed fn a dain row. Tn sue]} people a milch- 

V §at wifi ho very iiNoful. dnet* the Nerap.*^ of’ idod whiidi are usually 

l^aihihli* in every ImuHrladd pin**, /erne addilional food, will he 

enuhle the nuieh i 4 ;nai to supply the family with suificiimi 
ifislli. Many people liun|^ aimt^? mir railway iiin^s are far from 
dairioH ami therefore have diflienlty in ohlainin^^’ fresh milk. 
Moreover, the feeding: td a flail v u»w al^n pri'M-nts a- problem to ihese 
peo}dt% and they wmdd he widl ufhiaMl to keep a good milch-goat 
instead. 

The uhoveineniiftned Haiimi.s id tin* rfunnumity find it very 

dilBcalt hi keep a mw in gmod produetivo eoridilion throughout the 
year, hi many parts ol the eouniry it is just as difllcult to keep 
dairy ecnvs on a farm* 

The writer does md, liowevei, advofide tin* k<H‘ping of a large 
luniiher of miieh-goals, !oi this pnifdiee would defeat its own ends. 
It i» recomiimndefl that a IVw good she-goals which ean be properly 
eared for, he lodd. 

The ejcpi'oses entailed hy such a seheme netn! not be very high. 
AH that is reipiired m a Hina!!, eleau stuhh^ in whieh the animal 
iH fed and millonh 

Simai no nidmal run produrr unlcMS it is properly fed, the 
|lidirious femling of mi Irh goals is rsHential for good rcHtdiH, This 
m the reason why it wouhl he iifiprofitidde lo keep large nmnhers 
of goats; for it is easier fo gi%'e l! or d goats the proper t*are than 
10 or Vi. 

If the animids are given reasoimlde treidineni sm average of 
4 to 6 pints of milk %n*r thiy eun lie ohiained from a milcdi-goat 
over a |H*riod of dOd ilayH, and wdth proper treatment good goats 
may wen produee m mneh uh i gjtlhms of milk fmr day. 

The following are a few reeogniy4‘d breeds of mifeh-goats. 
Smtnm.- This breed is the best of the Swiss milch-goats, and 
may he regarded as fute of the best in the world. It is a Imutifiil 
large hornless white gout. If fe<l under normal oemditiouB these 
goats pmdiKHi from l,f>19 to IdIHd lb. of milk in a period of «100 
days, and in certain eases they may oven r«*ach lho^*1,;]00 lb* inatL 
The> Tuiiinmbufii goat is also u wn'dl-known Swiss brand. It is 
a brown atiimal with while markings on the head, has white lagSj 
a white patch round the iiiil and is horn less. Tts milk production is 
slightly lower than that of the Snanen. 

In (Imit Britain the same types have been Imul from other goats 
and ^the abovementioned, and breeds such as the British Saaneii, 
British Toggenburg and British Alpine, give equally good results. 

<N. Q. WoBsela, 8hecp and Wool Officer, College of Agriculture, 
Grootfoniein, Middelbiirg, Capa.) 
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Hot Water Immersion of Oranges 

[(Uitiiinuvd from paur 

An opinion has been aclvaneetl that a lar^c proportion 
of minute stint's, which in the normal course ()f events may not 
break down, will probably be eliminated by ihis method and that 
perfectly sound fruits may therefore be culled unnecjessarily. liie 
writer believes that the elimination of as much of the ptrieniial 
waste as possible is sound practice and that this will eventually 
justify itself. 

(h) S 2 ')lits, mechanical injuries, puncivres other than those 
caused ,by insects . — These defecis are also indicated by bubbling’ 
and in any case, with the possible ex(iej)tion of thorn pum'lures, 
are readily detected on the sorting licit. 

Buttonless fruit, while immersed, will not bubble excejii w’ben 
a portion of the rind, no matter how small, has also been torn 
away. 

Proportion of the Surface Above Water Level when Fruits are 
Actually Floating, 

Though this is dependent on the weight of the liquid (iontenis 
in relation to the total weight of the orange, appproximately one 
eighth of the surface of the fruit is above water^ level wiiilst the 
fruit is floating. It may thus be contended that, since about twiive 
per cent, of the. fruit surface is not immersed, any minute puniures 
which may be on that portion of the fruit will nob be <leiccie(L 
What actually happens is, that the fruit is totally imnnu’sed wlien 
it first plunges into the bath, so that the wdiole surface Is w'eiied 
and remains so suliiciently long to ciuise bubbles i.o arise from ntiy 
puiK'ture or injury on tbe exposed vsurfaee. 

Loss of Efficiency. 

It was observed at both the packhouses previously meniicuunl 
that when the fruit had undergone a three- or tour-day will ihere 
was a distinct loss of eflfieiency in the incidence of biibbli ug. At 
present any further explanation would of necessity be besed on 
supposition. The method opens up an interesiiug field of 
investigation, however, and it may quite possibly have a very 
important bearing on the practical application of the principle of 
air expansion, induced by immersion in hot water, for the detection 
of minute punctures. 

Acknowledgements, 

Equal credit is due to Mr. 0. J. Haasbroek, Packhouse Manager 
of the Crocodile Valley Estates (Pty.), Ltd., for initiating this 
method of detecting the presence of minxite stings in the tniiin. 
The management of the above firm is also thanked for its 
willingness at all times to try out any suggestions for improvmneni 
in the work. 


New Bulletins. 


The tmderDieiitioned Bulletin has recently been published : 

No. 249. Winter Pruning and Trellising of Vines. Price 3d. 

This Bnlletin is obtainable from the Principal, Stellenbosch- 
Elsenhurg College of Agriculture, Stellenbosch. 
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The Farm Home* 

{A nuiktly to the iiiferents of Farm Women.) 


The Preparation and Spinning of 

Wool. 

MIns H. Siiyinain Hotne luonoiiiics Officer, Department 
of Ajiriciilfyrc, 

C INl’K %vc Hi South Alii^a ha%<* '*o uhm'Ii non! oi g(«Hl fpmliiyuiouv 
^ ili.HpoNal, tiou»‘ i- uo hm'.oh uhs w^uiuui ytioiihl not he able 
liiakc \i up lUfo u.iUtil aifif li’.. 

Spiuuiuit and no.nmif are syis iu'^truct ive and intereMt- 

iuiir pa.UiuioH, ;H}»! a oood rpiaUlv thread may in* Hpnn ai hnuu» for 
Kuiitini^ or %uMvino Altlionsili tfu* haiufNptui thread {UHiiuit he an 
nniform as fin* uiai hrne^^piHi thread, with practice a beautiful Ihmail 
can be Hpint* hit»*H fin**' ndour coinbinatitins tain be oblaintnl by 
luiNing’ tin* ^anoU' I'oboH''. *1 he Hjiuht uiiovciiticNS aclualiy lends 
a eharactiui'^lit aftia« fi^cui*.-*^ to the thread, 


rill* Wiihhinrt of Wool- 

Ihd'ore beuii^f upun, thr nool uiijhI bo t^anhotl. leased and cardisl. 
Smuc jfcnpic iceoniUfcnd ihal fin* woid -^liftabl t»e spun in its original 
lauiditnm uwMig to fin* i.ni IIhH ibe natural niU presonl faeilifute. 
HpiiiiiHU'T* *1 hi* uiinl ctiulain* ii lai'o* pcta‘i*nlai» 5 ’e t»i sand, atiid con- 
mn|iicnlly it is inluuddc liisi. In rctno\o tin* sand and a ptuiion of tlie 
grcHHi* til iditain a puM* \ihilc lim'aib 

If Hliorn wont »s iro'd, sitah it ovcinirifht in liikewanii water, I 
ii( anifunnia being: udited to cu*iy p'.dlon of wahH'. (^*irefiilly s<pn*es5e 
<nii the dirty wafer. Place Ihe wool in a clean bath, covt*r with ;tn 
old sheet ainl ponr a warm soap solution over it. I ln* sheet prevenin 
nullf^ng^ Allow io soak for n tpiartcr ol an hour, earefnlly preHninj^ 
and knead inyr tin* wool in the soap solution. IfenuHe the Hheei, 
Hqueejie out tlie dirty Muip solution and rinso ilmnntgfhly in neviwl 
biifbs Ilf lukewarm water until all the mind haa been reinnved, Ai 
ihiH stagu* the wool %vi!| stil! be sHj^hfly g’reiiHy and will, therefore, 
be^ Hujfnbli^ for Hpinniiig*. If, however, tin* woo! in ^ dyed Inthire 
spinning, it immt he rew ashed in n soapy nolniion until all the fni 
hiiH been removed, otherwise the colour wdll not !a* uni form, Dry 
the woo! in ilu* sun and tease Hliuhlty while dryint^, 

The WHishiiiK pioeesH will be iniieh easier it i*^^kin wiifi long? wool 
(2 in d in.) can Im oliiaineiL lit thin eime tin? Hkin is* eiii into I»inelt 
«tripH along- the fleah ^^ide, with a sharp knife or ti blade. The.m! nfrips 
are waghed jiigt like the loose ivool, es*ee|d that a nheet k not neecHHitry. 
When e'kmiii the wool in »!iaken out und Ining up to dry, ^ Blmke it out 
a few^tiinea while it in drying, to looaen. Ah nmm m it k dry, the 
wool in mil olf ngiiiiiHl the Hkiii* If deaired, the wool eiin he dyed 
before it k eiit of?, It will he found that wool which inm hmn wuhImnI 
in tliiH liHinner wdl! not mat, and the teaHing iiad eiirdiiig proecHH wdll 
Im mufdi Baaiiir, 
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The Dyeing of Wool. 

The wool may be used white, dyed, or iu the uaiuritll blatdc or brown 
colour. Numerous interesting^ shades of gvej and fawn can be ob- 
tained by mixing the natural black or browm wool with various 
quantities of white wool. Similarly any other shades may be mixed. 

Wool may be dyed either in the unspun or in the spun condition. 
When dyed in the natural condition a niore uniform colour is ob- 
tained and the dye penetrates the material more effcciiively. When 
dyed in the spun condition, it is twisted into skeins, tied together in 
a few places (not too tightly, otherwise the dye will not pemM rate), 
weighed, washed, and then dyed. The same method of dyeing is 
applied to both types. Acid dyes are used for dyeing since these will 
not fade. 

The dry wool is first weighed and the weiglii of th(‘ <lye is 
lated accordingly. 

Take a large enamel saucepan with sufficient boiling water for the 
wool to float in. For every 100 oz. of dry wool, | to 3 oz. of dye 
(according to the depth of the shade desired) is dissolved in boiling 
water and 10 oz. of glauber salts added. Care should be taken to 
ensure that the ingredients are thoroughly dissolved and mixed. 

Rinse the wool in lukewarm water and immerse in the dye. Bring 
to the boil and boil for 15 minutes. Remove the wool and add 3 oz. 
of acetic acid (30 per cent, strength) to the water. Stir w'ell and 
replace the wool. Boil for half an liour. Occasionally press the woo! 
into the liquid, but do not stir. 

Remove the wool from the mixture, rinse well in lukewarm water 
and dry. ^ The wool may also be left in tbe dye until the liquid is 
cold. This gives a darker colour. 

Tease the loose wool slightly while drying. Rkoins of spun wool 
are shaken well and hung up to dry. 

N.B , — 1 ounce dye is equivalent to 3 T. 

1 ounce glauber salts is equivalent to 2 T. 

1 ounce acetic acid is equivalent to 2*T, 
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! HI riniMIMMns \\H SlHNMNU of WhuF, 
iJanIhtji of Wool. 

I'oi iIm* r*iHhnj.r »‘i uim> 1 ;* pair of wool rardrrs is iOuploytKl. 

( mI I artaiuMiiur hnartK. t<» uinrh pit‘<*(‘s (»t’ IraJJier wiili 
iinr wirt' Ihup fnaoi fiailf‘*K Kir^*} laaso Hu* \v(juI woll and remove 

iHeekpras and Noed'^. To foaso. liimly lioid a hamilnl of wool in the 
hdl hand and ptil! <oh ’Hunt! aniounls \s\th llio hand. 

Hold one wool o.irdor in Ho- loh h;ind \uth flo' ieoth ('rn’in**' upwards. 
PliM’o a ^fllall of \M»fd on iho oardor. Hold ihoollmr carder 

in tin* riirht hand ^ufh ilo‘ Icoih t’aoiiij^' downwards 1) and 

card iho wool h> liiHitU dtawiinr tin' Hfp (‘iirdcn* over the lower 
one alnmi four nnio'^, lltoioHo tlo* word i'rom Ho* lower eardm* hy 
eardin|f in Hn^ rrppoato tiin‘*'iion. All Ho* word i> now t»n (he u]>per 
mirder. Aoain lurhHv earri han limo-ianil limn rrnnrvr* Hu* wool 1‘rom 
the (ofroardf'r: eairl airain aiol n’liiovr* llu* waud from ladh eardors. The 
Wool Ih juru in a Hoail loll: ndl liirhlh aloinr the tef*ili <d‘ orn* <d' Hie 
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carders. The cardm|^‘ ot tlie wool is most iiuporiaui. vSiuro nTuforfo 
rolls facilitate spintimg, it is advisable to praidricH) tuitil (he rolls 
are perfect. 

The Spinning of Wool and the Spinning Wheel. 

By the spiniimg of wool or other fibre is meant that short bmgtiis 
of wool or fibre are joined into one long* thread of uniform thickness. 
In the spinning process short lengths of raw material are tightly 
twisted together. This process is considerably facilitated by the 
natural crimp of the wool. 

The following are the chief parts of a spinning wheel (Fig. 2): — 

1. The wheel, which is rotated by ilie treadle. 

2. The spindle, a metal tube wliicli holds the flyer and the bobbin 
in position. It is secured to the spindle supports with pi<M*es of 
leather. The spindle has an eye at one end through whi(di the wool 
is passed before it is wound round the bobbin. 

3. The flyer, a horscshoe-shaj)ed ])iec,e of wood with small luKiks 
along each arm. The hooks regulate the winding of tlie wool on to 
the bobbin. 

4. The bobbin, around which the spun wool is wound. It is esstnw 
tial for the bobbin to revolve smoothly round the spindle vso that it 
may wind the wool as it is being spun. 

5. The bobbin screw or wheel, over which one end of the driving 
cord passes. 



Fig. 3. — Showing how the thread is joined. 


6, The driving cord, which connects the spindle with the driving 
wheel. It consists of one piece of tightly twisted string. The eoi'd 
is fixed round the wheel jn the following way : Loosen the tension 
screw at the front of the spinning wheel so as to move the spindle as 
close to the wheel as possible. Take a long piece of string, put this 
round the large wheel, then round the small wheel of the bobbin, 
then once again round the large wheel and then round the small 
wheel of the nyer. Tie the two ends of the string securely in a sailor* s 
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■ l«Iir M.IMl.i III,- l;,Ijr,. ultci'l, it must (-ross. 
'I ■ t<‘- III-- , II! , „|| tl„> .p sis-lioii „|' 

-inii 11 ,, umli,.,. 
n)f?nu h.f f , 

‘'t ihn uln-n! in iiHinmn 


Him tii OpnraU* a Hphmm^ WhtmL 

It Is !,, ti,s„i|i„ir. H^ni tn-aiillnu- is i-ssmr 

tiai Ihi pmil n-iilt. in .pinhinir. .inw Mmv,.ni,-nl «-sim,.iallv sitoirl.l 
i»- l•nn■'|.,■.i III.,- Immi.. ii,.l, su(li,-i..i,l! y ilWtc-n.nH 

t.i U.|i «it), , nt.i. I !»|,i, i, n.piillv, Thn wiind 

.slH,til<l r,-v,,l!,. t„ i|„. ,|,„.I.„i„-. un,.,. t|„. wl„.,.l rntolvi's 

willi !, s1m\! ai,,| ,„„niiii, n ..Iiiii .nil l„- iiimi,- with tin- .siiiimin'i- 

111 . 1 . -.m.ill III.-.,- .,1 ,,i,„ ihr.-nii. Kniiiiim w„„l f,,,. i„sia,„.,. {iv 
t ic in,li!,m 1 .,M till- w-.tii i,\.T til,, liiiili,.,! |,,,„|^ „j 1 , 1 ' 

!>,■•• niiii tl,.-n iin if ti,i,..iMh !i„. i.ihcr li.ii.K ,, thmi.lin.r th.. ciur 
liintufrh the >>1 i)„. ,|,n,,||,. ninl mil ilirnii^h lli,. Hinail Iml,, ,(( 

Ifii' i-inl, A ttii,' n„.,l II, tl(t,,;,i|iu>, the wnol. 

Sfiiil 111.. .,,,,1 ,,t III- Liiniiii!,. wi.,,1. Then tnl,,* a iiiei-c nf ennlcil 
wmil. iiiili It t„ a p.uiit ninl pi, me )his helween the .split ends. Hold 
the jinti lietMecii the tmetinp,-) nnd fhmul, ot tiie left Jiaiid. Start the 
wheel shiuh and h-i th.- iwi.i tlui. made mi Hi., wool run up the join,' 
w-hti-h Is held iitrhH.v (.eiwe.-u ihe fiii‘.',>rs duriiifr the operation. Wheti 
the join is o'liii,., pull mil ,ine m two inches of the carded wool 
with the l,.ti hand to Ho- iho'l.n,-,, i,.,|nire,| .,iid reia\ the riKhl. thiinili. 



Fio, 4, — A ikein winder made from a board and two peg», 
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Farming in South Ai’^rxca 


Deer m her i{l4(i 


and forefinger (Fig. 3.) The twist wil) than rnh along thin wool. 

Hold the wool again between the right thumb and fondi ngor at 
the end of the twist and draw out more wool from the earde<l lump 
with the right hand. Repeat this process slowly, keeping the wheel 
reTolving by means of the treadle. Do not hurry, as the thread 
will be more likely to break, and do not attempt to get the thread 
too fine at the beginning. 

When these movements have been mastei;ed, try drawing otii larger 
pieces of wool from the carded lump. This accelerates the spinning 
and gives a more even thread. 

When one piece of carded -wool has been spun, a fresh supply oC 
wool is joined as already described. 

With a little practice, the movements of the hands and feet will 
form a continuous rhythm and it is only in this way that an even 
'thread can he spun. 

As one section of the bobbin beciomes full, remove ilm wool from 
the last hook and hook it round the next. In this way the wool is 
evenly distributed. 

Too fast treadling will cause the wool to twist too much with 
the result that it will become knotted. This will also happen if the 
driving belt is too slack. The tension screw should then be tightened. 
The wodl is also inclined to knot if held too tightly by the left hand 
which prevents it from being easily wound on to the bobbin. If, 
on the other hand, the wool is under-spun, i.e., when it is not 
sufficiently twisted, due to the bobbin’s revolving too rapidly, the 
driving belt must be slackened by loosening the tension screw. If 
the thread breaks, join in the same way as when starting on a new 
roll. 

W'hen two-ply wooil is desired, two full bobbins of wool are first 
spun. Place the l>obbins in two separate coivtainers on the floor, pass 
the ends of both threads through the hole at the end of the 8|)incl]o. 
round the hooks, and then tie them round the bobbin of the spinning 
wheel. Operate the treadle as before; the large wheel must, however, 
revolve to the left. The two threads are held lightly with the left 
hand. 

When the bobbin is full, the wool is wound into skeins on a skein 
winder, the reason being that this facilitates washing or dyeing of 
the wool and the calculation of the amount of wool required. Before 
removing a skein of wool from the skein winder, it must be tied 
together in four places to prevent the wool from becoming tangle<i 
when it is washed. 

For winding the wool into skeins, an effective contrivance can be 
made with a board and two wooden pegs (Fig. 4). Drive the pegs 
into the board 18 inches apart ; each thread wul then be one yard in 
length. 

How to Wash Spun Wool. 

The spun wool is washed in order to remove all grease and impurity. 
Soak the skeins for 30^ to 30 minutes in lukewarm soapy water; 
ammonia may be added if the wool is very greasy. To wash the wool, 
it must be carefully squeezed in the water. Rinse well and hang up 
to dry. If the wool is to be dyed in the spun condition, it will now 
be ready for the dyeing process. If the wool is to be used in the white 
state, it is now ready for use. The wool spun by a beginner is unlikely 
to be suitable for knitting purposes or dress materials, but will be 
suitable for floor rugs and possibly for blankets. 

(iV .5.— Addresses for firms from whom dyes, wool carders and spin- 
ning wheels are obtainable will he furnished by the Senior Home 
Economics Officer, Department of Agriculture, on request.) 
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Price Review for October 1946.* 

I h I'ltl l*^rniL Apiirot-H, uim! rhi^riios wore oftVnnl iu 

Mual! qnanfilio'^ the t*iai ol iIm* iiuiiah. aini hi^ii prices were 

lealisseiL 

iUu*Hs Frtttt, Althoa^'li the nnirkeis wen* well stippHetl witli 
onuij^es, Hie deteaiMi o.^reftivi! Hn* supply. Small roiisigiimentH of 
itaurljio'^ uihI hamms ush lied Hie imiiketjH, 

fropictil Frutf, lltt' supply *d‘ iiapaws was t‘HptH‘ia.lly largo, 
and in same easoh Hie markets were glulled vviili over-ripe e.imHigu- 
meiib whielt enased a deerean* in prit'es. Piucafiples and gnuiadillaH 
were ollVreii in nmderah^ ipiaritities. Baimmis were searee uiicl dear. 
On tlie Hape Tmvn markel ilm priees of Iranaiias inereased imin 
hds. Ad. fM»r rmte in Sepfemher to TSs. Idd. p«r eraie in Oeioher; on 
ifie dtdmiinesSnirg market from iiOn. <id, to l^SH» (id.; uml on the Pre« 
toria market from dUs. Md. In dia* fid. 

fn etonpariHmi with the previmm vegetaUe 

Mipplies inenstsed anil priees diHovased slightly* 

y*onm/ne.v. dronuttoes were pkmtifiil amt pri(U*s for good cpxuHty 
cmasignmentH were hiirl}. Hales were oftmi weak owing to largo qaan- 
tiiiifH wliielii remdied the markelH in poor pond Hi oik 

Oniifths, • Dilion sapplien deereused «amHidemhIy and pricoB 
nlmwed a nharp tnemise. (In (he .IdiuiuieHburg market the prices of 
Onpe onions inereaseil from 2^0H* dd. per Img in September to 28s. Id. 
per bag in Detober; on tlm ('kipe Town market from 20s. 4<l to 
d^H. f)d.; on the Pretoria rnarkot from 2d8, 2d, to 24s.; and on the 
Dnrlmu inurket from 2ds, dd. to dls. fid. 

PiJtnttiej mid Swmd Potatoes,— The JohaniKisbnrg market was 
well snpplied with km^veid iHitatoes, while eonsignmeBts on the other 


m 


* M prieei mentioned are arerages. 
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niarkt‘is were nuxleraie, On all (he inarkiMs nta\iunnn prires were 
laaiiiiaiuecl. supplit‘s of pcilaioes an (ha nnukaf ware ».rn.ili 

and prices liigd). 

Fodder, — T(d‘t' and lucerne were well HupplieiL (hi\< were Mauce, 

Poultry and Poultry Products,— supplies Wi*re sali^faelot \ , 
but the detuand for poultry products exceeded (!h^ dcliveiii's. 

Index of Field Crops and Animal 
Products. 

As auuouucocl in Llio pnivioiis issiw of Cvujuf fiiu/ .\ftir/,rts (It is iiulc'; 
lias lieen revised, thy imioudcd daia hoiufj; ^'ivcn ylsowlu'i'i- in tlii^ 
issue. 

Tlie most iiu])()i'ianl aJl(“ralions ware brouf^lif, ahoiil in (ha 
Slanp;htev Stock ” and “ PouK.ry and Poultry I’roduais In (Ita 
case of “ Slaughter Stock ” the in’da.v was revised as from May 1!M1, 
i.e. from the introduction of the Meat Control Sahmna. An adjnst- 
ment between slaughter stock prices before and since the eoniiiig' into 
oiieration of the se.heine had to he brought ahoul as slaughter stock 
in controlled areas is at i)resent sold on the basis of earcuse weight 
(warm weight) and grade, whereas before the introdindion of tlie 
sclienie slaughter slock (with the exception of tlu' Durban market) 
was sold on an estimated slaughtered weight ow ihe fioof and tlm 
quoted prices included the receipts from oHal and hide and skin. In 
order to get i)riees on a comparable basis during the uppHeatioii <it tlie 
scheme, the net receipts tor offal, hide and skin bud also to he 
included. A certain arbitrary amount was thus taken into account 
at the time. Since then, hovvever, more accurate data concerning 
receipts from offal, hide and skin have become available, on the basis 
of which the index for slaughter stock bus been raised as from May 
1944. The rai,se(l indexes are only a few points higher than the 
previous, but_ muko no ajipreciable difference. 

In compiling the index for “ Poultry and .Poultry 3'roducls ” 
egg prices were roplacied by the prici's of a more reT>i'«setitutivc grade 
of eggs and the revised index differs considerably from the previous. 
The tendency, however, remains the same, and', besides, the gnmji 
constitutes only a small weight in the total ((! per cent.), so that the 
combined index is intluenced very little by the alteration. Small 
changes were also brought about in the case of a few of the otliei' 
groups, the indexes being only slightly changed, or not at all. 

I'roin the table it appears that the combined index increased by 
three points, from 197 in September to 200 in October. Ilencc there 
was a hundred per cent, increase since the basic period 19a(5-;)7-~ 
3998-39. The most important increases appeared in (a) the group 
“ Other Agricultural Crops ”, viz. from 351 to 365 as a result of an 
increase in the prices of potatoe.s, sweet potatoes and onions: (h) tlie 
group “ Pastoral Products ”, viz. from 163 to- ITO, due especially to 
a further increase in wool prices; and (c) the group ” Slnug'hter 
Stock ”, viz. from 193 to 201, due to a further seasonal vise in the 
prices of slaughter cattle. 

The only important decline occurred in the group ” Ilav ” viz 
from 183 to 166. j > ■ 


Prices of Dairy Products, 1946/47 Season. 

Butteyat and Ckeesemilk Prices.— In November 1945 the basic 
producers price for butterfat was fixed at Is. lid.. Is. 9a. and Is. 7d. 

bu^tterfat, respectively, and for cheese- 
milk at 10|d. per gallon (or 2s. 4Jd. per lb. butterfat). These prices 
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I'iinrs IM) Marhktk. 


l‘,r « I 1 ?i ?Jm' ft ?;’* {fi Mlfn ilin cuhls oT pt’O- 

tluHinfs nf 'Jnin ni.ji imiM, fllH U‘nr 

i r ♦itnin Htfi ^ w hit'll pipvailiMl from 
XnltOolnf ^ r. I’Mr., flio Olltpul n| iMlilt^r aiol clHMWtJ 

,fOooiHif'j| u* filth iihttni t t ]M f i»f fljof ilHriiti;' tin* {'tjrro.sfHJiHHnj^' 

{onnlfj-^ III I'M ^ J » I »'0‘ftpO'OiU Mm‘ piii't'*. uojf^ roviowoii 
aio! Mo' pi 0 j Mn'*' r loin* uo'' laia-ii tifiiu 1 Koln’Uary liy id. 
|oi *‘a!lMf3. rM‘i MoH *"! haMi M.if li_^ *J(h prr Ih, 

Sifo#^ !!MI I« 'Mo- mo f'M^iootf flio '^itrvo> ) llm oosis 

iloioa-rd appni i,ild\ , > pM oill^ I lo* loO <t| iood'. Tlti* producers' 
pi M r nt UomIo I>,) I r«'n tj .rd fouit Itv.. IhL plU’ huo' jfj ( 1 ( 1 , 
ih»uo t»» V** ^*d u pin * da ‘Ofl *, j’lo* pncr^ of fianl oids iin<! 

haiif^v ^nt! ;n' up otoon pn pi-} ♦i-uf. ,t. fnrut tio* i XovciuIhu* IlMd, 
^Muli' fdc pi 0 »- . tti njj,t i t> t‘ih l»;m* al.o aihaiirt'd sli^diMy, The 
hulk *d ihf loitfMi.n pMulio tiM}} h,j^ 10*1 heou alhTjcd lo IIh^ satuo 
I'Stcut as iu Mo’ j a t' iloi '*Muilk In llio inoKut'O iu Mu* cosi of 
fmal-, huf lirio Mo“ o) Mu- iailuii\ ndtnh* ou crujun 

iu’aiu iMunnoi. , an nopoiiaul nui*a;o' in the ondt, 

On ih'' Ljo. mI Mo- o lut*'lo f fo.f-i fill’ h,i ic piiia* of hiiMerfal 
luH hoou nno’d In a hutlo-r Id, poi lln uy Mom I Noviunher IWh, 
to 2,. ;M,, Ih, and I'. It^d. p*u Ih. tor f-l. tiu<l and »ird ^^’rade huHer- 
fat li^-^port o!^ , and Mioi of ♦ liooutouilk h> a FurMirr Jd. per o-allon 
to 1 ! Ml ini \h, TM. pr} !h. hiiMoilatn 

/7/# /ho7 n/ f fffitft /f / Mill', A-- \vu*. Mm’ riiM* iu Mh» pa, si, Mie 
Id. per uidhui dtfh n-uii^ Mio pfiniiu'iTH’ price of eond(*nsin^‘ 

udlk uud tiinf ot » lo’csruiitk ifi ta\our of the foruior na** luairdained, 
;mmI the pM*flfii *u,^’ pure toi unlk nus Mouotoie fiMol at 12, {d. p<‘r 
ualioii lor fdd p«o Ih luiMotiaM us Ihuu 1 Novoiuhrr MHih 

/iufh r iifiti i ini t /ho'iv, A thoMuipli invest io--j| idn iuio Mu* 

comIh of iModoHjon of liuMi'f .nid r{ioo.«’ \\as Miolufiaken Jointly hy 
tlio Xafioiod MfUkoMio? I'ounrit and tho Haipv ludusiry Mnnind 
Houiih TIm^ ohv**v io\ot<a| tlio |!tn id season. 

On Mu* had h| lufoMuatOiU lltiis ohlailied Mio nianufaeMners' 
tnarisMiH in Mo- Mtid IT ^'eason non- defeindiim! \n alIo\\ing‘ for 
iueriMisc’S in reitaiu moi ifetim ufMi* MM I ho 1Mte Moveruiueui wum^ 
liowevein iMit niiliup* hi iiierease Mm* w liolesnle and M^lai! price <d 
er(‘iuiiep\ liNMot, rMOsoipient iv, Mieso priee.H nunain nnehan|»’ed, vii^. 
2s, 2d., *2s, and I o Ihih jiei Ih uliolesale for 1st , 2nd and »*h*d j^’rade 
satlerl hnlhM% i»*>.peeMMdy , and 2s. Id,, 2s. 2(h and 2s, per Ih. rtdaih 
Tin* ineieasiul eo'^fs of pfoduetion and the hin'her prici^s lor hniterfal 
will (,'onHe(|uenMy he covered Ity n fiii'MM*r MoverninenI subsidy. In 
detenniiiintii' Mie'piice of eheese, ealetiiiiMotis were bused in the past 
on “ underrun and shrinkuire of 12 per cent., i.e, IIHI m:nllonH of 
milk yield H.s ih, of cheese, Un the hasis id' more re(*eut dutu oldnined 
and owiny' to the fnei that cheese experiences u fus|{*r itinmver at 
pmsenf, it was detdded to redtice tfiis percentage to HI per cent, 
and in this way etiver the inereaseil eost of nmnufutdiue, Tlterid’ore 
the wlndesale and retail prices of cheese also remain uiiehanged, viV., 
as follows; 

Mheddar, wholesale. Is, ?d,, Is, hd. lUtd Is, 4d. per Ib. for 
I si, 2nd and drd grade, respeeftvedy, fur <|iiuiiiitit‘s of 12 lb. and 
more; and retail: Is, U)d,| Is. M, am! Is. 7d. per lb, 

(Joiidn, wholesale, —Is, 7d. for, 1st gnida; iiiiA retttil: Is. lOci. 
for Ist grade. 

Winti^r The same preiniunm as ware ^ paid last 

season will again he paid m Imtierfiit and chepe-milk, ?if4. 4d. par 
Ib. butterfat^ and 2d, per giildn cheesMuilk dtiring Jtme, an^6a. per 
ib. Iniiterfatimd 8p, per galjati cbeseemilk us from July until Qqtober, 

B'or further partiaulkb, $m G&mfnment' Gazdie of I November 

1946. 
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PaEMING IN SoUTFf AfHICA _ r 1!MU 

Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during October, 1946. 

RainfaU, — Seaiteretl ocnurrml throii^’linui ilu* rimnlry 

and brought roliot evoryhero. On the highvold ami norOnu'n purbH 
of the Transvaal, however, clronghi conditions siili preyailed. 

PaduTe.^,—T\\e widespread occnrrenne ()f showers of rain eaused 
pastures to improve in. general, but in certain purls such as ilio nortli- 
western Cape Trovinee, the Karoo and over the whole of the Trans- 
vaal soaking ruins were necessary in order to prcnuote (ptic.k growth. 

Stock . — The (‘ondiiion of stock \vas generally fair, especially in 
parts where rain fell. liumpy. skin disease still oe<nirrefi in several 
parts of the (Jape Province and Transvaal. Other stock diseases WiU'e 
quiet. 

Crops. — p]xce])t for ihunage caused by^ hail in certain parts ol 
the Eastern Free Stale wuntcr (‘creal crops in general w*ere very pro- 
mising and good hurvt'st.s w'crc expend, ed. Where rain occurnMi, 
fanners were busy ploughing and planting for summer cereals. 


Maximum Prices of Eggs. 

The maximum wholesale and retail prices of eggs in (‘ontrolled areas 
as fixed on 9 August 194() (v«(‘e (hops and Markets of Septemher I94h) 
have been increased all round by 3<1, ])er dozen for each grade as 
from 25 October 194(). (See Gorermnent GazeUc EiCtnwrdinafy of 
25 October 1946.) 


The Prices of Wheat for the Season 
1946/47. 

As announced by the Governinent iu a press statement issued on 17 
April 1946_, the producers’ price of wheat (i.e. basic price plus sub- 
sidy) was increased by 3s. per bag for class B grade 1 wheat in the 
1946-47 season, with corresponding increases for the other classes and 
grades of wheat. Producers’ prices for wheat in bags will therefore 
be as follows: — 

GIms a. Class D. Class C. 


s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 

Grade 1 41 0 • 40 0 37 6 

Grade 2 40 4 39 10 36 10 

Grade 3 38 10 38 4 35 4 

Grade 4 — 35 9 32 9 

Grade 5 — 32 9 29 9 

Grade 6 — 29 2 20 2 


These prices are f.o.r. producer’s station and subject to an 
agent^s commission of 9d. per bag’ in each case. 

The producer’s price was increased in order further to encourage 
the production of wheat. 

Bread . — In Noyeinher 1945 the price of bread was fixed at 7d. 
per 32-02. loaf delivered. As from 17 May 1946 this price was 
changed to 6|d. ,per 29-^02 loaf delivered. For the present season the 
prxce remains unchanged, vm. 6Jd. per 29-02 loaf. The difference 
9/ increased producers’ price of wheat 

will be contributed by the Government in the form of a further 
subsidy: ’ 
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rmiJ'S AS!) MaRKKI’S. 

Prices of Oats, Rye and Barley. 

FmHiifi and h\\s\ IIh* 'priiv tif 

oatH anil I)arli*y B lailn ami (’la>s T Imrlay) wan TOliinal 

fmiii ITis, VhL pin* laif^ j.!5ll JIk) In 7il., iia* ialti^r |*riw k*iiu^ 
luiHcal an Ilia Hallini^ prian of moaliaH, and llu* valm; af aalH 

and {nirley ns ejaiiipuml with tiudi af nmtdins. I’liin prinrijile w^an 
introdiicaal m a msnli af thn largo oat and harloy iTops af lfn» prr*- 
viouH HoaHon and tho oxropticmu’lly largo oarrv-ovor in Oolobor IflM* 
Moalies worn ihon also still plonlifnL 

»Sin<a' ihrn the paNitian has ohangod oansidi*rabIy . At pri*sont 
ilnn'i* is a grisil. shariago <d' nioalios and tlio doinand tor fi*oding ants 
and barlry has itH'rt'asfd, Knriiiormaro, iht* pradnror's priro bir 
nioalii‘s has !>i‘on inor('asi*d frani ]!*<. la 2l?s* (l<L por bag, wdufo tho 
sailing pi it*(* has ]M*an rnisad by indy Is. par i>ag, tho n<ivornnH*iit 
vSidjsidv Indag inria'asad frinn 2s. fid. to 5s. por bag. 

bast^ tho prioo of oats and barb‘y on tln^ solbbtg prb‘0 ni 
nioalios i'or iho pn'sonf soason would thus unduly p<uudis?o tho pro- 
(hnyrs ooiHauaiotl. Thoso prodinds an* not subsidiKod and aro also 
suhj(‘(‘t t() inoroasos in tlio i’osi af praduotion. hi view of tho soaroity 
id* IVt'ds, thoso ooroals aro also groat ly inHuhal and a oortain aniaunt 
id* oiu'auragonnuit si*«uns justifiablo. iri*noi* tho pri(!(*8 woro inoroanoil 
to 15s. fid. por bag far grado I in (*aoh oaso lor ino prosoui soasmt, 

Mffltifii/ Ihiriin^ (f//fiA‘.s* A find //).- A groat shartagi* (d' lanlting 
barloy still oxists. This orap is largt‘ly grown on irrigated land anti 
as a ri‘su]t ttl’ thti ourront high prices for lno<?rno luiy tho pradu(‘tian 
tontls to tlooliiH*. An int‘rt*uso in prif>t» is (lH‘rofaro dosirablo and 
priotss oiuisotpnud !y won* imu’oasod far tho Hhb-n soasan by 4 s, per 
ljag» viy,., to 25 s. por bag bir tdass. A, grade 1 . 

Barb‘y-whoat sootl is V(‘ry papular for the grmv- 
in|^ id' grot*n bsai. Only V(*ry small tpiantitios of an*, hawovot% 
bt‘ing prtaluoi'tl ainl some i‘jH*auran’oaa*iii. s(‘onn‘il !H‘o(‘ssary, Ifonoo 
ilia praduoi‘rH* prioi^ for tho pn* «*ul soastm has lMH*n inoroasod by 
7 s. fid, por bag i2f)b lb.) to dbs. por lag. 

AV*. Ihiring tin* war years lyt* broad booaiin^ an impariaiii sub- 
sliiuto lor wlasatoa hn*a<b As a result of ilia shortage of %vhoat uml 
tho! futd. tluit. ryo tines not ooinpebi {Hrot*tly with wheat siiH*e it mix 
bo grown to advanlngt* in oortain sandy areas wh(*re wheat pro- 
dutdion is very uni*ortain, the nrothH‘t‘rs* prit*e for /7/0 for the earning 
stuiHon has also b<*en inoreasea, vij?., from 25 s. to 27 s. fid. ptu* bag 
{2tHI lb.), grudo J* ^ ^ 

The praduoers* priot* for tlio dilVenmt grad(*s and elassos 
of wintt*r oen»als wull fheretbre bo us billows for the IWfMT seuBon : 


Rye. 

n, <1. 

Oradp 1 27 0 

flra<1e 2 2(J 0 

Gnide .’{ 25 0 

Barley. 

Clasg A, Cla»g B. Class C, Class D. 

s. d, 8. d. 8. d. s. d. 

Grade 1 ... 26 0 24 0 16 6 30 0 

Grade 2 ... 23 6 22 0 16 0 29 0 

Grade 3 ... 22 6 22 0 14 0 27 6 



Ih’tu'miHi* IfMH 


Fahminic in Boutu Afhkm 


(hifs, 

(lussA. i'hiss //. 


s. <1. s. <1. 

Orado 1 Id 0 d 

(jrade 2 Id d Fi d 

(inide 'A II d 


Tlip aF()vt‘ prices aiv i'.o.r. and an* |H‘t* ba|^‘ of FjO IF., in 

tlio case of ry(‘ and (1a>s I) harfoy y’ln‘ro \i is lao’ haj*’ of !J(H^ IF. 

('oi‘re}spoii<linj;’ lii.^‘lu'r soiling’ }»rio(*s w*o.r{‘ also Hy‘d ior iln* ahovo 
wiud'r coi'(‘als. In tln^ caso of (»als ilii‘ stdliny,* pri<M‘ is Fs, ild. par 
less wliei'ii ii ivS liou<»'lii as slock feed. 

Fur full pai‘H(‘ulai's see (unu'nnncnt f/nre/Zc ol 2o (h'lolnu’ UMd. 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products* 

(Basio period 1936-^7 to I9i38-39«10d.) 
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(a) Maize aiicj IcaiRreoru. 

(b) Wheat, oats aaA rye. 
(e) IjUcerne and teff hay^ 


(d) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 

onions and dried beans. 

(e) Wool, mohair, hides and skins, 


Cf) Buttorfat, choose iiiilk and 
(iondoDsing milk, 

((/) OatUe, sheop and idgs. 

(h) Fowls, turkeys and eggs. 
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i \\u Makkmtn. 


Average* Prices of i.\ihlKigi's, Cauliflower and lomatoes on Municipal 

Markets. 
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jB’ABMiNG IN South Afbica 


Dmnilii'r U)ll> 


Index of Prices Paid for Farming Requisites. 


Year and 
Month. 

Imple- 

ments. 

(a) 

Ferti- 

lizers. 

(^) 

Fuel. 

(c) 

BagN. 

(d) 

Feeds. 

W 

Material. 

(/) 

w) j m 

Basis — 
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1(X> 


1936-38. . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

too 

1942 

123 

167 

140 

206 

136 

229 

117 

itift 

1943 

144 

171 

164 

237 

162 

239 

327 

179 

1944 

161 

184 

166 

307 

166 

240 

134 

184 

1946— 









January. . . 

159 

204 

166 

310 

102 

226 

136 

181 

April 

159 

204 

366 

311 

163 

224 

136 

181 

July 

169 

204 

166 

321 

169 

226 

135 

IHO 

October. , . . 

169 

204 

146 

321 

166 

225 

135 

179 

1946— 









January. . , 

165 

204 

146 

314 

168 

218 

135 

174 

April 

152 

204 

14(5 

304 

163 

213 

134 

17-1 

July 

162 

199 

130 

308 

167 

214 

134 

176 

Oct. (?) — 

153 

199 

131 

308 

163 

215 

134 

177 


The foEowing is the composition of the above groups . (The items are weighted aeconlii ig 
to their respective inportance) : — 

{a) Ploughs, planters, seed-drills, harrows, cultivators, ridgers, mowers, binders, hay 
rakes, silage cutters, hammer miEs, separators, windmiEs, shares, land sides, 
mouldboards, mowers, knives, pitmans, guards. 

(h) Superphosphate, ammonium sulphate, muriate of potash. 

(c) Petrol, power paraffin, crude oil, grease, lubricating oil. 

(d) Woolpaoks, grain bags, sail twine, binder twine* 

(e) Mealies, oats, lucerne, groundnut oE-cake meal, bonemoal, salt. 

, (/) Fencing wire, standards, baling wire. 

(?) Bordeaux mixture, lime sulphur, arsenate of lead, cyanogas, Cooper's sheep dip 
Little’s dip, Tixol cattle dip. 

{h) Corrugated iron, deals, cement. Erne, flooring boards. 

(?) Preliminary. 


G.P.e.8807-l«46^7-.-2OO. 
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